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NYAYA-MANJARI 

Vol. II (10) 

Janakivallabha Bhattachmiyya, M.A., Pn.D., Sankhyatirtlia 

Denunciation of the hypothesis of universale and advocacy 

of the hypothesis of apohas 

The Buddhists dow review the criticisms of apoha, offered by 
the Mfraan&akas. The Mimansakas have made those remarks as 
they are innocent of the views of the Buddhists. 

If an apoha iaa positive object and belongs to the external world 
then the cobwebs of your arguments lightly entangle the Buddhists. 
But an apoha is not so as the Mimansakas think of it. But, accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhists, an apoha is an iuner object since it is a form of 
consciousness. Now, if it is an inner object then what will be the 
fate of your arguments, demonstrated by propositions? In other 
words, your arguments will be pointless. Does it mean that an apoha 
is that awareness of an object which includes the object in itself? 
Such a statement is not exact. An apoha is neither inner nor outer 
but it in distinctly other than both consciousness and its object. 

. Now, the Mlmansakas raise a question and ask, “It somethin g 
• is neither an internal nor an external object then it should be unreal. 
How do the Duddbistti bold that the meaning of a word is such an 
unreal object, viz., an apoha? 4 ' 

A* reply to the above question is as follows. The Buddhists 
say, “As we have not appeared on the scene with the intention of 
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establishing the reality o£ meanings of words so how do you trump 
up a charge in this manner? As it belongs neither to the inner 
world nor to the outer world so it is held to be unreal and imaginary. 
Now, you may ask, 'What is its exact character?’ Our reply is 
this that it is referred to by a judgment which is a construction of 
our imagination and that it is merely a vague form which is attribut¬ 
ed to knowledge. The Mlmansakas ask—it an external object 
does not stand in front of a peieeivcr then the form of which 
object is referred to by a judgment as it* predicate? We beg to poiot- 
out in reply to the above question that t* e suggestion of the Mimii- 
nsakas does not hold good th.it the form of a sensible object is only 
refened to by a judgment as its pi edit ate. The reason behind our 
reply is as followb. An oljett which is exclusively partitular is sensed 
by us. But when we have a true sense-perception of an object 
it is not presented to our consciousness as excluded from all other 
objects. We have stated before that an object as excluded from all 
objects is referred to only by a judgment cf perception. Or, as a 
judgment of perception judges about the image of a point of reality 
so it fails to reveal a real object, i e., an exclusively particular but 
reveals only an exclusion.” 

Now, tbe Mimansakas raise a strong objection against the above 
solution, offered by the Buddhist*. They point out that as an ex¬ 
clusion and the object which is excluded by it are identical so an ex¬ 
clusion and a point of leality which is excluded from all other objects 
are one and the same object. Thus they diaw the conclusion from the 
above premises that judgments of perception refer'lo points of reality 
as they refer to an exclusion. They remaik that judgment of percep¬ 
tion should enjoy the same status as an indeterminate perception, 

pute sense-perception does The Buddhists give a reply to this 
objection. They hold that such a remark is baseless. Judgments 
of perception do never refer to the points of reality. An exclusion 
which is referred to by a judgment of perception is not real. But it 
is meiely an imaginary form which is attributed to the subject of a 
judgment. If tbe 6aid exclusion weie real and belonged to the point 
of reality then the above objections would have been true. But the 
exclusion in question is not so. This point has been made clear 
already. 

Some objectors raise a new objection against the* above col« 
elusion of tbe Buddhists. They say that an awareness of exclusion 
involves three factors, viz , it refers to the object which is excluded, 
to those objects from which it is excluded and to tbe objective ground 
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of exclusion. As a judgment of perception' which is held by the 
Buddhists to refer to exclusion does not reveal these three factors so 
how can it be a judgment about exclusion ? The Buddhists meet this 
objection. They hold that the above objection will hold good if the 
perceiver of exclusion expresses his judgment of perception in the 
proposition “ I behold the object as excluded from all other objects"- 
But the corresponding proposition does not assume the above form. 
Therefore, the objection, raised by some objectors, does not hold 
good. 

The Mnnansakas press forward their objection. They hold 
that it is unreasonable to hold that judgments refer to imaginary 
forms. Bui the reasons which have been advanced by the Buddhists 
in favour of the hypothesis that a judgment refers to an exclusion 
are inconsistent. [I the Buddhists admit the truth of the above 
finding then why do they indulge in sophistry and mystify apoha? 

The Buddhists meet this objection and solve the problem thus: 
The determinate perception of a cow follows in the wake of its indeter¬ 
minate perception It refers to its class-name, viz , cow and to its 
universal, i.c , cowne^s and to such other features. The perceptual 
judgment of a cow is expressed by the proposition that this is a cow. 
Similar judgments alro refer to a negative form which excludes the 
object in question from others. Thus the proposition "This is a cow" 
assumes the form “Tins is not non-cow". But the proposition “This 
is a cow" does not assume the form “This is other than a horse, a 
cat and such other objects". This judgment of perception does not 
refer to the point of reality. There is no real object such as a 
universal in this world. For this reason an exclusion from others 
than the object in question is refeired to by a judgment of perception. 
The above reasons indicate that a judgment has only a passing 
reference to the negative form. This is what the Buddhists say. 
This statement does not mean that an apoha is the direct object 
of Perception. 

Now, the MfmansakaB urge their point in criticism against the 
Buddhists thus: According to the Buddhists what is perceptible is 
other than non-perceptible and is also other than its homogeneous 
objects. This is the true character of a tbing-in-itR?Jf which is sensed 
• by fis. An object which is leferred to by a judgment is presented 
to our consciousness as other than its heterogeneous objects. But a 
thing-in-itself is never presented to our consciousness in such a 
manner. A judgment involves a necessary reference to an exclusion 
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from non-objects. But it does not involve a reference to an exclusion 
from homogeneous objects, liut no regulator which determines the 
cognate character of knowledge is discovered. Oh intelligent (ftie 1 
do not entertain the thought that judgments which are constructed 
by our imagination are not determinate. What determines an 
object distinguishes it fiovn all homogeneous and heterogeneous 
objects. This distinction is presented to our consciouuess. If such 
two-fold distinction is levealed by imaginary knowledge then it be¬ 
comes determinate knowledge in all respects In that case, all other 
forms of imaginary knowledge and words should point to such well- 
defined objects. But it is not a correct statement of facts. If the 
above view is true then why does the image of a cow, produced by 
the woid 'cow*, distinguish a cow from heterogeneous objects but 
not fiom homogeneous objects? Wotds and judgments, constructed 
by imagination, have the same import. For thi3 reason, it is held 
that words denote an exclusion from objects other than itself, t e., a 
negative image—an apoha. 

The negative image m the form that this is an exclusion of all 
other than this is constructed b> our imagination and is attributed 
to the image of the thing-iu-itself. As it is an attribution so it does 
not belong to the external world. As it is not a form of conscious¬ 
ness so it does not belong to the inner world. For this reason you 
take this apoha as negauon which belongs to the external world. And 
as you are a fool so }ou talk jourself hoarse, finding fault with the 
hypothesis of apoha without rhyme or reason. An apoha is un¬ 
doubtedly referred to by a judgment. But a judgment which judges 
about a positive object or about a negative object does not judge 
about apoha. An apoha is judged by a distinct type of judgment. 
Hence it is neither a positive object nor a negative one. (This hypo¬ 
thesis of apol a lias been piopomided by Kamala 9ila in his Tattva• 
samgraha The coiumentatoi holds that an apoha is not a positive 
object as its form does not belong to the outer world. It is not 
negation since it is determined as a real object. T. S. p. 361). It is 
presented to our consciousness as distinct from both positive and 
negative objects, determinate in its character and similar to external 
objects. It is not reasonable to hold that these three features belong 
to any external object. When a judgment has a positive predicate # 
the copula implies the relation of identity. But if a judgment* baa. 
an apoha as its predicate then the relation of identity does not 
reasonably hold between the subject and the predicate since the 
relation in question baa no scope there. Moreover, in a negative 
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judgment an apoba cannot be identified with negation since an apoha 
is determined as a real object and its identification with negation is 
sJlf-contradictory. When a cow is perceived and judged that this 
is a cow but not a horse, an apoha has a well-defined character There 
is no element of indetermination in it. We cannot determine an 
object without negating other objects. A judgment which involves 
an apoha must have a necessary reference to an exclusion from all 
other than itself. It becomes impossible to determine an object if 
exclusion does not come to its aid. If it is impossible for exclusion 
to extend its help to determination then our knowledge enters into 
the sphere of a doubt. If a doubt envelops an object then it will be 
never determined. If externality is denied to an apoha then the 
different judgments which refer to the same apoba will be an idle 
repetition of the initial judgment referring to the apoha in question. 
In order to avert this difficulty an apoha should be considered as an 
external object. Even if we subscribe to this amended hypothesis, 
the possibility of such repetition is not ruled out. Therefore, an 
apoha should not be taken a9 an external object. Therefore, the 
original hypothesis that an apoha is neither external nor internal 
stands to reasons. 

An apoha is neither an external object nor an internal object. 
It has got only an attributed form, it appears to be an external 
object. If it does not bear the stamp of exclusion on the face of it 
theu it will not be similar to an external object. Our experience 
is the ultimate result from which we can trace hack the hypothesis 
that judgments of imagination refer to exclusion. 

Though all words such as a cow, a horse, etc. are employed ab initio 
to denote positive objects yet the logicians settle their meanings 
that they are employed to point to the exclusion of all other 
than themselves. According to these logicians it has been stated 
that the interpreters of words accept the negative meanings of words 
after much deliberation but the employers of words do not do it. The 
negative meaning of a word is called an apoha. It is neither interna] 
nor external. It is something diffeienfc. It is an ascribed form. 
As it is fashioned by the shadow of exclusion so it U called a negating 
object, i.e., an apoha. This view is based upon the hypothesis that 
an unreajity is presented to consciousness. Or, an imaginary imag$ 
is only a form of consciousness. It is a mere idea having no object 
to represent. The distinct shape of each idea ia fashioned l>y the 
variety of impressions though its distinct individual character is not 
due to difference in real external objects which are supposed 
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produce the different ideas. As ideas appear as external objects so 
all our worldly transactions are carried on by means of them. As 
they carry the stamp of exclusion on their face so they discharge the 
function of negation. This view presupposes the externalisation 
of our consciousness. 

Now, some objectors raise an objection against the above 
solution of the problem. The upholders of both hypotheses, viz,, 
the presentation of unreality to our consciousness and the projection 
of consciousness to the external world agree to the proposal that 
judgments do not refer to the real objects. How do we carry on 
transaction with the real objects ? The Buddhists say in reply to 
this that when the things in themselves such as grasses etc. are sensed 
by a person he feels no desire for taking hold of them since desire 
at the root of volitional reaction and motion is not provoked by pure 
sense-perception. If you ask *Why\ then wc submit what we have 
got to say. The external thing-in-itself is bereft of a name, a universal 
etc. A name or a universal is a construction of onr imagination. 
It is an attribution. The real thing-in-itself seems to be identical 
with the imaginary object. Let us explain how this identification 
takes place. After the sensing of the real thing-in-itself, the 
sensible object, a judgment having a name, a universal, etc. as its 
predicate follows in the wake of it. The perceiver thinks that he lias 
acquired the true knowledge of the thing-in-itself. In other aords, 
he fails to detect his own mistake and believes that he knows the real 
object. ' # 

The reason behind the identification of the thing-in-itself, the 
sensible object, which is beyond the reach of imagination with the 
imaginary object which is possessed of a name, universal, etc. is 
nothing extraordinary. We are firmly impressed with their identi¬ 
fication because the determinate perception of an object closely 
succeeds its indeterminate perception, i e , pure sense-perception. 
Being misled by the quick succession of events of perception the 
perceiver forgets the momentary character of a thing-in-itself and 
believes that he knows the sensible object. This wrong identification is 
at the root of his movement. The sum and substance of the Buddhist- 
hypothesis is that the identification of a sensible object with an 
imaginary one supplies with the key-note of the movement of the 
percipient. Non-discrimination of the difference of the sensible thing- 
in-itself from the imaginary object which io endowed with a name, 
a universal, etc. is responsible for the identification of the one with 
the other. If this account of the Buddhists is taken to be true then 
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does the ascertainment of the non-difference of the two said distinct 
objects amount to their identification? When we mistake the mother 
of pearls for silver as we fail to distinguish between them so we 
cannot merely assert that they are different. Similarly, we are not 
in a position to assert that sensible object is different from the ima¬ 
ginary object. The determination of the non-difference of the two 
events of perception presupposes the simultaneous presence of the 
said two perceptions as its condition. But when pure sense-perception 
takes place the determinate perception of the imaginary object is 
conspicuous by its absence. Theiefore, pure sense perception cannot 
condition the said determination of non-difference The determinate 
perception of the imaginary object cannot produce the above deter¬ 
mination of non-differonce since a judgment of perception cannot 
refer to the sensible thing-in-itself. For this reason, it is stated that 
owing to the non-apprehension of difference betweeu the two objects 
th* person who judges an object moves for it. The thing-in-itself, a 
sensible object, which has pratical efficiency is also found out since 
all iLe subsequent events are causally linked up with the sensible 
thing in-itself. The Ihmg-m-ilself 14 the source of pure sense-percep¬ 
tion which generates determinate perception. Movement follows 
in the wake of this determinate perception. Thib is what the 
Btddhists mean to convey. 

A perceiver senses the thing-in-itself which is at the root of all 
soils of [erception. Though the subsequent judgment of perception 
propels him to bjing the objects of perception yet he gets at the real 
object when he obej b the dictates of his determinate perception. Let 
us cite an example to illustrate the point in question. Suppose there 
is a gem inside a bamboo-stick-box. This gem emits its rays through 
the inteivals of these sticks. A man mistakes thei-e lays for a gem. 
He moves for it. lie is crowned with success. In other words, he 
gets at the real gem. But if there is no real object at the root of his 
perception then an illusory judgment becomes his motive force which 
sets him in motion. He becomes disappointed when he moves for 
it. SuppOhe, a person mi lakes the flame of a lamp for a gem. He 
proceeds to have it at the instance of his illusory perception. His 
Hopes are baffled But if a thrng-in-itielf is at the root of one’s 
perception, then he who is innocent of the real nature of things* 
thinks that he has seen the real object by means of his determinate 
perception not referring to the real object and has got at the object 
when be has acted in accordance with the finding of the said 
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perception. This impression of the person is not based upon the trne 
knowledge of a real object. (A judgment is not true apprehension. 
Pure sense-perception is true. As it is not mixed up with imagirta- 
tion so it does not impel one to action. A judgment of imagination 
can only prompt one to an action). The Buddhist logicians hold 
that an object referred to by a judgment is not real and that an object 
which is leal is never refeiicd to by a judgment which impels a 
perceiver to activity. When a pereeiver perceives an imaginary 
object and believes it to be real he moves towards it. From the above 
discourse it is clear that the Buddhists should interpiet the determina¬ 
tion of an object in teuns of the non-discrimination of difference 
between a ical object and an imaginary one. Thus, the peiceiver 
identifies the real object with the imaginary one, moves towards it 
and gets at the real object. So we say that an ordinary person 
transacts his worldly business in this way. On the other hand, a 
critical thinker has got to carry on his worldly transactions like a 
common man. 

An image which catches a likeness of exclusion is designated as 
an apoha. It is held by the Buddhists as the meaning of a word. 
But as an ordinary man cannot adequately analyse the content of 
his awareness so he mistakes an apoha for a universal. 

All the laws which govern the location or non-location of univer¬ 
sal upon their locii, ( i.c., their complete or partial standing upon 
their locii) equally apply to apohas. But there i9 a sharp distinction 
between an apoha and a universal. It is this that an epoha ib unreal. 

Though all drugs have the same specific pioperty yet all of them 
cannot cure alike diseat'es, viz., fever, etc. But a particular drug can 
do it. Similarly, though all particulars, having no universals to mark 
off, are theoretically capable of ptoducing the same effects yet a dis¬ 
tinct particular produces a distinct effect. The Buddhists mean to 
cay that the Naij-ayikas postulate universals on the basis of the assump¬ 
tion that a distinct class of particulars produces a distinct class of 
effects* This assumption is supeifluous. But it should be assumed 
that the capacity of pioducing the same effect does not belong to 
all particulars. The positive aspect of this assumption is that a 
distinct particular produces a dibtinct effect. 

According to the Buddhists though an apoha is unreal yet it is 
not true that it cannot be characterized by adjectives, etc. Therefore, 
the Naiyayikas should not subscribe to the hypothesis that the mean¬ 
ing of a word is a universal, or the form of an object or a o articular. 
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The Proof op the Reality of Uni verbals 
• The above objections against the reality of nniversals are tbas 
met with. Does an apoha get the preferential treatment at your 
hand because a word does not denote an external object such as a 
universal, etc., owing to its non existence or because experience 
testifies to the existence of an apoha? We find no reason to pick a 
quarrel with you on the point whether an apoha is experienced or 
not since you bold that an apoha is experienced by you. This does 
not imply that a universal does not exist. As you hold that a dis¬ 
tinct tliing-in-itbelf is an object of pure sense-perception which is 
neither a doubt nor an error so we hold that a universal is an object 
of non-erroneous perception. 

Is it a loyal edict that the initial perception is only connected 
with the thing-m-itself but the subsequent perception is not so con¬ 
nected? Or, let the initial perception be the source of true knowledge. 
But how do you s.iy that it reveals only its characteristic feature but 
not its generic character? 

We shall not kill our tune in detecting the content of pure sense- 
perception since pure sense-perception is very short-lived. On the 
one hand, you hold that sense-perception reveals only the peculiar 
trait of an object but, on the other band, we stale that perception 
reveals also the generic character of a thing. If we go on disputing 
like this then how shall we settle matters? It will not be settled by 
one taking one's oath since an affidavit has no jurisdiction over this 
mattei. Consequently, we should lake into consideration the working 
of perception which extends over a longer period and solve the 
problem on its finding. In other words, wo should accept the exis¬ 
tence of generic character as sense-datum. In this lontextifyou 
hold that the first sense-pei ccption reveals only individual features 
then how does a judgment of perception refer to its generic character? 

The Buddhists cannot hold that the judgmeut in question is a 
piece of verbal knowledge but not a piece of peicopiual knowledge. 
Verbal knowledge is always caused by the knowledge of a word. The 
name of an object plays no part in producing its determinate per¬ 
ception. Even it the name remains unknown the determinate per- 
* ception of on object takes place. The pereeiver is directly aware of 
the generic character of the said object. Let us illustrate the point 
in question. A Deccanise while perceiving a series of similar fleeting 
things lias discovered a common element which i« equally shared by 
the past and the present things. He has perceived a persisting 
common dement. If a person who is innocent of the relation of 
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denotation, i.e., does not know the name of a new class of objects, 
sees many strange objects at a place then he bees their generic and 
specific characters. 

Moreover, whenever the four fingers of a person come in contact 
with the C}es of a person lie secs them and understands their common 
and peculiar features. If this is ?>o, how do you say that the indi¬ 
vidual trait of a thing is on!) \istmlised? Moreover, a person saw 
an individual cow called fiavale)a in the pa^t. At a later period he 
sees another indivi Jual cow Bahuleya by name. Experience says 
that he remember* Sa\ale)a which was seen before. (We cannot 
explam the remembrance of $avale)a if no common property belongs 
to tluse two indnidual cows./ It h unreasonable to hold that a 
common element is not grasped. How can we remember an indivi¬ 
dual on beholding another individual which is entiiely different from 
the fiist? 

As a person rememlxrs an individual cow seen before on behold¬ 
ing another individual cow so we think that he lias seen a common 
property which beings to both of them. We shall also add that even 
if we behold another indnidual cow, i.r., other than the seen one 
then we recognise it that it is that cow. We have also proved that 
this piece of recognition is true. We shall discuss this point at a 
greater length when we rliall relate the doctrine of universal flux. 
So we hold that the persisting common clement is referred to by the 
judgment of recognition. As our perception reveals the mutual 
difference of individuals so the slid judgment aloes not refer to 
individuals since they cannot be identical. 

If we j^ace t*ome pa-de of sesame seeds or of pulse seeds b) the 
side of heaps of stsame seeds and pulse seeds then, wo do not see 
with our eyes individual seeds in the paste. But we grasp with our 
sense-oigans the common element belonging to the seeds and the 
paste. Therefore when wo have an indeterminate perception of an 
object w T e perceive both the characters, specific and generic. Hence 
it is not wise to deny existence to universal. At the stage of initial 
perception the common and the peculiar traits of an object are 
revealed to us. Hence the generic and the specific properties are real. 

Now, the Buddhists rnay ask the Naijayrkas: "Is the generic • 
property sensed in the form that Huh is common?** The NaiyayikaB 
also put this question to of the Buddhists: "Is a thing-in-itself 
also sensed in the form that this is different?" Though, a uni* 
versal is sensed by ns yet it is not recognised as such, i.e. 9 as a 
common element. At that stage our apprehension of a universal is 
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vague. We are not aware of our apprehension because the subs¬ 
tantive is not cognised in an expressible form. If we sense a uni¬ 
versal but fail to intuit our sensing then we firmly assert that we 
have failed to acquiie a distinct apprehension of the peculiarity of a 
thiug-in-itself. But it is a matter of great regret that the BuddhibtB 
distinctly apprehend the exclusive character of a thing-in-itseif by 
meanB of pure sense-perception. 

The Buddhists ask, “How can you know a universal as a common 
persisting element? How are all individuals to which a universal 
belongs as their common property cognised ?** The Naiyayikas give 
a retort to the Buddhists thus: “liow is an exclusion grasped? 
As you are aware of all objects excluded from the thin^-in-itself in 
question so we are conscious of all objects which are subsumed under 
the same class . 99 In other words, the method of apprehension is the 
same, /.e., the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas have got to- face the 
same difficulty. 

The BuddhiMs contend that a thing-in-itsclf can never be sensed 
as devoid of both specific and generic characters. They also add that 
if the Naivajikas hold that it can be done then they should define the 
object of indeterminate peiception. The Naiyayikas hold that when 
an object is indeterminately perceived it cannot be expressed in a 
proposition. In other words, a* this apprehension is vague so there 
is no clear-cut distinction . between a subject and a piedicate. 
It is not knowledge. It does 110 I acquire the character of a judgment. 
How can it be expressed in a proposition? But the perception which 
is generated by this indeterminate perception b.'ars evidence to both 
the characters of an object. It reveals its individuality (i.e. specific 
character; and a universal (the generic character—tlic persisting 
common element). Therefore, those who are thoughtful admit that 
each real object has two characters, unique and common. 

Those two (the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas) who hold that 
things-in-tbeinselves have only one character, i.e., they have merely 
peculiarity, are great fools. 

The Rbfutvtion of Objections against the 
Reality of Univbrsals 

One of the main objections raised by the Buddhists against the 
reality of universale that two incompatible characters cannot co-exist 
' in the same locus at one time is not tenable. In this case no incom¬ 
patibility subsists between a universal and the individuality of a 
thing-in-itself since no such incongruity is known to us. "Let us take 
an example of opposition existing between the two judgments having 
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the same subject. When we mistake a piece of the mother of pearls 
for silver we cannot cognise the yonder object in the form that this 
is the mother of pearls and silver. Bnt when one of the predicates 
is contradicted we cognise the other predicate. Bat in the present 
case such a contradiction takes place. [Let us explain the argument 
of Jayanta Bhatta. Suppose there is a yonder object, say, the 
mother of pearls. Its specific character is not observed by us. We 
attribute silverness to it. We cognise it in the form that this is 
silver. When this judgment is contradicted we are able to cognise it 
in its true character. Here the yonder object cannot be both the 
mother of pearls and silver. The individuality of a thing-in-itself 
and its generic character (a universal) are not incompatible with each 
other. They, without contradicting each other, co-exist in one and 
the same individual. Let us cite an example of such co-existence of 
the two characters in the fame locus. A jarness and earthness co¬ 
inhere in an individual jar. A jar is a member of the jar class. So 
it has the specific character of jarness. It is also an earthen pot. 
Hence it has got the generic character of earthness. So specific 
character and generic one co-exi<«t in the same locus. These two 
characters ara not incompatible with each other. Similarly, the 
peculiar trait of an object is not necessarily incompatible with its 
generic character. We are to rely upon the evidence of our percep¬ 
tion for our decision in this matter. It cannot be formally decided 
that individuality is incompatible \v*ib the generic character.] Because 
wherever there is contradiction between two predicates, one 
predicate is presented to our consciousness, contrSdicting the other 
one. In the present case there is no such con'radiction between 
peculiarity and generality. So there is no need of assuming such 
contradiction between them . If we behold light and darkness as 
compresent in the same locus then who can say that one is incompati¬ 
ble with the. other? But as their compreeence in one and the same 
locus at the same time is not observed so they are held to be incom* 
patible with each other. But as individuality and generality are 
not observed to be incompatible so they are not incompatible. 

Moreover, the awareness of the individuality of an object does not 
falsify that of its generality. The apprehension of the individuality 
of an object does not prevent the appearance of that of its generality 
and vice versa . The sum and substance of this verse is that there 
is no opposition between individuality and generality. 

Kutnarila in his SJokavSrttika has said to this effect. An object 
h&8 variegated colour. We may show one of its colours which wc 
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intend to do* Similarly, if an object Las two characters then the** 
two character are noticed in it. Hence, we determine that the 
relation of identity-in-difference holds between an object and its 
characters. [Kumarila means to say that a universal as an abstract 
one is different from an individual but itself as a concrete one is 
identical with an individual. Hence, a universal is both identical 
with, and different from, an individual.] 

Therefore, in this manner as the relation of identity-in-difference 
has been determined to exist so let us subscribe to the hypothesis of 
Kmnaiila and hold that every object in this world has two characters, 
peculiar and generic. But we think that Kumarila, the great, dread¬ 
ing the cob-webs of sopliistrj in the shape of the problems of rela¬ 
tion existing between an individual and a universal, has admitted the 
truth of the hypothesis of the relation of identity-in-difference. Let 
us take no notice of it. We feel no necessity of criticising it. 

We hold that a universal is not identical with the individual 
to which it belongs and that it is different from an individual which 
possesses it and belongs to its locus. The Buddhists in their treatises 
have recorded many problems legard.ng tile relation of a universal 
with an individual. All of them will be solved by the majestic in¬ 
fluence of perception. Perception alone will negate all the arguments 
of the Buddhists against the possibility of re'ation between an 
individual and a universal. [We see with our own eyes that a 


universal stands upon an individual. So a universil must be some¬ 
how related to a # n individuil, the locus of it, since an object, being 
absolutely unrelated, cannot stand upon another object A universal 
consists of no parts, it is absolutely partle.ss. It cannot partially 
stand upon its locus. It simultaneously inheres in all locii. We 
learn all these facts from peiception. llenco, the logic chopping of 
the Buddhists is thoroughly meaningless.] 

The Buddhists have stated that ns the mutual difference existing 
between a lotus flower and a myrobalan is noticed so no difference 
of a universal from an individual is observed by us. [The implication 
of J}his argument is that an individual is non-different from its uni¬ 
versal.] We have met this argument thus : ‘The awareness of a 
universal is different fiom that of an individual. [The implication 
of this answer is that if they were identical with each other then 
they would not have boon presented to our consciousness as different. 
The same object is not presented to our consciousness in a different 
manner.] The second argument of the Buddhists against the distinct 
identity of a universal ia that as a universal does not occupy a space 
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distinct from that of an individual so they are not different. Let 
us clarify the objection raised by the Buddhists. A jar is different 
from a piece of clo f h because a ]ar is sometimes seen at a place whete 
a piece of cloth does not exist though they may sometimes co-exist 
in the same locus. But a universal does never keep it«elf apart from 
an individual, ita locus. We never see it exist separately. There¬ 
fore, a universal is not distinct from an individual, the locus of the 
universal in question The argument is not cogent since we caonot 
perceive a universal if an individual, its locus, is not perceived. As 
a univsisal always finds its locus in an individual so a universal, un¬ 
related to an individual, is not observed. It is not a truism that a 
utiiversal-in-itself is not seen because it does not exist. As a universal 
stands upon an individual, its locu Q so it is int noticed at a spot 
where an individual does not exist. Do not think for this reason that 
a universal is not di-tinct from an individual. 

The third objection raised by the Buddhists against the distinct 
identity of a universal that as the relation subsisting between a uni¬ 
versal and an individual, its so-called locus, is not logically tenable 
so a universal is non-different from an individual, its locus. We 
give a reply to the objection thus : A universal wholly Btands upon 
each of Us locii. You may contend that if a universal wholly stands 
upon a particular locus (an individual) then it should not be noticed in 
another locus (another individual). Then we say by way of leply that 
whom shall we chastise for this ! It is a fact that it is also perceived 
in other individuals. How shall we conceal its perception fioni you? 

A universal has no paits. How cm we hay that it parfiall) exists 
in the different individuals. You may ask, “Dues a universal stand 
upon some other locus?" We answer your question with the remark! 
“Your logical acumen is wonderful. You demand that an example is 
to be given in every case as we cite an instance to strengthen our 
syllogistic argument." 

If you ask: “Wbat is the name of this relation?" then we can 
this much say that it inheres in its locus but we do not know its proper 
name. We have also got to submit something m this context that 
the relation which subsists between two inseparable objects is called 
inherence. The Buddhists also join issue with the Naiyayikas and , 
hold that the relation of inheience which holds between two inse* 
parable objects has been discarded since it has been proved that it ' 
involves logical contradictions A reply to this objection is this that 
the relation of inherence cannot be dispensed with. The two Obfaelti 
which are held to be inseparably connected with each other 
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be taken as identical since the awareness of one is different' from 
that of another and the difference in awareness cannot be explained 
if *tbe corresponding object is not different. The two objects which 
are held* to be different on epistemological grounds do not occupy 
different spaces. [Let us cite examples to illustrate the above point 
of view of the Naiyayikas. A piece of cloth iuheres in threads. A 
jar inheres in its parts,t e., pot-sherds. A piece of doth does never 
exist apart from threads. But threads exist independently of a piece 
of cloth. A thread inheres in its minute parts. But a piece of cloth 
does not inhere in them. A jar always inheres in pot-sherds. It 
can never exist apart from them. But a pot-sherd inheres in its 
parts. A jar does not inhere in them (these parts of pot-sherds). 
Though the parts of a whole can exist inpendenliy of a whole yet 
the whole cannot exist in[endcntl) ol its parts. Hence, as both the 
whole and itspaits cannot exist independently of one another so they 
cannot he held to oceupv distinct spaces. We cannot also hold that 
a piece of cloth is identical with threads, its constituents and that 
a jai it identical with it-* parts, viz., pot-shcid?.] In such cases, 
where the two objects occupy the same space but are distinct from 
each other a distinct relation subsists between them as they are 
pies sited to our consciousness as related. This is called the relation 
of inlnrei.ee. 

The above idation holds between a whole and its parts and a 
substratum and its nfctribmes. We shall prove later on that a whole 
is different from its pails and the substratum of attributes is different 
from its attributes. In these two cases as they occupy no separate 
spaces «?o there is no doubt about the fact that they are inseparably 
connected. 

The Buddhists take an exception to the relation existing between 

an individual and a universal on the ground that if the individual 

does not come into existence independently of its relation with its 

universal then it cannot be ielated to a universal since a relation 

presupposes its rcl&ta. If a relatum does not exist, a relation cannot 

take place. If the Naiyiiyikas admit that an individual exists prior 

lo its relational condition then it is a ci\*e of relation which subsists 
* 

between two separable iclata. Thus the thesis o* the Naiy&yikas 
that the two relata are inseparable docs not stand to leasons. This* 
point has been answered by the great teachers of the Vai&fika system. 
They, hold that whenever an individual conies into existence it 
becomes related to its universal. We do not give this answer simply 
following the convention of onr school. But we say this because 
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uncontradicted experience tends its mighty support to it. Only on 
the strength of our own convention we do not hold that no ubiquitous 
substances are related to one another. We say this because it is 
impossible for them to be united with one another by a tie of relation. 
One cannot come in contact with another because there was no inter¬ 
space between them. The ielation of conjunction takes place only 
when one comes iu contact with another with which it has not been 
united. A ubiquitous substance inheres in none 6ince it is self- 
sufficient. We have no experience as to the truth of the hypothesis 
that an omnipresent substance stands upon another such substance. 
We feel no need of stretching out this point. 

The relation which holds between a wreathe and a piece of thread, 
between the neck of an animal and a piece of rope and between such 
other objects is different from that which holds between an individual 
and a universal and between an attribute and a substance, etc. since 
a universal and an attribute, etc. have no parts. Again, the Buddhists 
have pointed out a defect in the hypothesis of the relation of inherence 
that the existence of the relation of inherence iu its relata cannot 
be rationally explained. This defect does not attract our notice. 
Moreover, they have put forward a dilemma, viz., either a universal 
is omnipresent or it exists only in its individuals and subjected the 
hypothesis to a severe criticism. This dilemma is not strong enough 
to smash this hypothesis. Experience is omnipotent. Wo base our 
hypothesis upon our experience. As experience teaches us so we 
frame a hypothesis in the light of our experience. In other woids, 
our assumptions are based upon sound observation. 

We admit that all unixersals wholly inheie in every locus, i.c., 
in every individual without an except'on. In other words, all univer¬ 
sale are omnipiesent. But a universal is not perceived in eveiy locus 
since a distinct individual is the manifestor of a universal but is not 
available in every place. 

It is a well-known order of things that a particular individual 
manifests a distinct universal. There is 1,0 exception to this rule. 
Whenever the particular individual perceived at a spot the univer¬ 
sal manifested by it is also preceived there. 

A universal is omnipresent but is not perceived everywhere. 
Wherever an individual which manifests a universal exirts there the 
universal menifested by it, is also perceived. 

Ia there any proof that a universal ocoupies other spaces and does 
not solely inhere in individuals constituting a particular class? The 
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universal of cow>ness has not been seen at a spot. If an individual 
cow is brought there the said universal is also perceived there. 

As one can drag a body but not the bouI so one can bring an 
individual cow to a spot but not the universal of cow-ness along with 
it. So, you will be compelled to admit that the universal of cow-ness 
existed at a spot where an individual was absent Whenever a 
distinct individual is seen a universal is also manifested. For this 
reason, if a universal is once manifested at a spot then it will not be 
perceived there at other times ( i.e ., when an individual which manifests 
it will be absent from the spot). The manifestation of a universal 
takes place at that spot where a distinct individual is perceived. So, 
a universal is not seen at a spot where its inanifestor does not exist. 

Though the universal of cow-ness is shared by all individuals yet 
some thinkers hold that the class of individual cows is the special 
locus of it. So, the calf which *ees the light of day to-day is. cognised 
as a cow since everybody recognises it to be such. 

Whenever an individual is born it becomes united with a universal 
since the union with a universal and the birth of an individual takes 
place simultaneously. A universal does not reside in its locus before 
the beginning of the locus. A universal does not come to its new 
locus from an old one. But the material cause from which the 
locus of a universal comes into being enforces its union with a 
universal. If one questions: “How does it take place. ? 99 then he 
finds fault with the cause of another effect. In other words, he doeN 
not follow the operation'of the law of causation. 

Now, we put a* question to you. A bull is tawny brown. A 
cow is black. She eats green grass. The pair of these two cows 
procreates to a white calf. How does an event like this take place ? 

As an individual in which a universal finds its locus is not per¬ 
ceived if it does not possess attributes such as colour, etc., so if a locus 
does not possess attributes such as colour, etc., then a universal, located 
upon it, is not perceived. If we frame a hypothesis of universal 
in the manner described above then how does a series of contradictions 
indicated by our objector affect it? 

If we subscribe to the hypothesis of an exclusion from non-cows 
in lieu of the universal of cow-ness then it does not silence serious 
* questions. How does a calf (a thing-in-itself) which is boro to-day 
.become excluded from non-cows? In other words, if a calf is ex¬ 
cluded from non-cows as soon as it is born then it becomes also united 
with a universal as soon as it is born. 

In fine* we beg to submit the following .* ^ ou should give up 

8~ioiop—i 
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the tendency of demonstrating your skill in destructive criticisms* 
You should follow the track of universal experience of the world of 
real objects. Then you should suggest such 'typos of real objects 
as are not exposed to blemishes. You should follow the right way 
of thinking. Do not be impervious to reason and unreasonably 
obstinate. 


(To be continued) 



THE TOTAL HUMAN BEING 




Dr. Edward Podolsky 

The human being is a socio-bioJogical, body-mind unity. In 
previous times, and sometimes even today, the body was thought to 
^xist as a separate entity, as was also the mind. There were materi¬ 
alists who denied that the mind existed, and there were idealists 
who said that only the mind was real. Later there were interac- 
tionists who stated that both existed, but they could not come to any 
agreement as to how they interacted on the other. The modern con¬ 
ception is that the mind and body exist as a unity and not as separate 
entities. The mind acts on the body, and the body act6 on the mind. 

All disease, whether mental or physical, is regarded as an inter 
play between the individual and his environment. In some cases 
the surroundings are all important, for if the body is infected with 
syphilis the disease will almost certainly develop. In other cases, 
alihcugh the germ is present, the disease does not necessarily devel¬ 
op, as in typhoid or infantile paralysis. In such a case other factors 
will influence the result—the physical resistance of the body, whether 
the individual is otherwise healthy, whether he is happy or whether 
lie seekh to escape from difficulty by falling ill. 

The environmdht means not only food and shelter, hut happiness 
and other emotional factors as well. Neurosis is a conflict with the 
environment, sometimes with a situation which is really difficult, 
sometimes because the hereditary factor has made the person unable 
to cope with his troubles, and sometimes because of faulty upbringing 
which ha6 made him react in the wrong way All disease must be 
looked upon as a total reaction, both bodily and mentally, to the 
environment. 

This means very definitely that the body and mind cannot be 
separated, Mind does not exist in the body as an independent entify- 
like a tenant in a house. It is a process that goes on in living matter. 
The mind is the awareness of processes going on in the body. 

Man functions as a whole. He responds to all situations as a 
total personality, not as a mind or as a body. The meaning of life 
is specifically personal and is individual as related to personal reactions 
and social reactions. Man is in his environment and bis environment 
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is in him. He reacts with what he is, to what he is not—which 
makes him other than he was. He grows physically and psychically 
by this process. A living person is constantly active in all planes. 
He attempts to mould his world and to resist being moulded by it. 

Man also responds to stress, accident and disease as a body-mind 
unit. Whatever affects his body affects his mind, and whatever 
affectb his mind affects his body. Staivation, fever, alcoholism, 
thirst, accidents, pneumonia, hardening of the arteries, diseases of 
the heart, rheumatism, drug addiction give rise to disturbances in 
the mind as well as in the body. In the same way, anxiety, fear, 
anger, worry, hatred may in time give rise to actual physical chang¬ 
es in the heart, the stomach, the lungs, the blood vessels. A feel¬ 
ing of disgust mu\ lead to nausea and vomiting. The peristaltic 
movements in the intestines are reversed in direction and this is 
accompanied by congestion of the blood vessels supplying the intes¬ 
tines and stomach, and with fiequeut repetition, the lining of the 
intestines and stomach under alteration and ulceration may follow. 
These may at first be temporary, but if the stress is imposed very 
frequently, these changes will become permanent. 

Emotions and thought processes are never inereh psychic, for 
the psyche not something that exists somewhere in space; it is an 
organic agent. Neither does an organic disease remain wholly or¬ 
ganic. It goe^ to the very core of the personality. Processes that 
are purely organic do not exist, for the body is fundamentally a 
psychophysical entity. 

Mental conflict becomes intelligible only in relation to personal 
social development in the presence of a communal culture. Social 
maladjustment is the expression of the conflict of the individual with 
the cultural pattern as it exists objectively in his social environment. 

Man’s survival depends upon his fitness to survive. Fitness 
is adjustment to his external and internal environments and health; 
unfitness is maladjustment and disease. Invalidism due to modern 
life finds its meaning in the struggle for existence. Chronic diseases 
are not merely matters of the body but also of the mind. It is quite 
generally known that people respond in a different manner to chronic* 
diseases. 

• 

No one actually knows where physical and mental reactions begin 
and stop. Grief and gaiety, failure and success, disappointment and 
surprise are not mere states of feeling, but states of being. They 
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involve the heart and lungs, the stomach and blood vessels, the brain 
and nerves. They are essentially total responses. 

e 

A cramp in the stomach may give ri se to a fear to eat—a fear 
to eat may lead to the pain of hunger. Loss of memory may be due 
to a severe emotional conflict, to a tumor of the brain, to haidening 
of the arteries of tjie brain. Laughter may arise from a sense of the 
.incongruous or from an organic disturbance of the power inhibiting 
the laughing center in the brain. Symptoms of disease represent 
not only the disease process, but also the reaction of the personality 
alflicted to the physical condition. The reaction of fear or rage, 
dispair, desiring death, wanting to live and fearing to love are psycho¬ 
somatic and all affect the power of recovery and recupeiation. 

Man's unity lies in his capacity to function on physical, intel¬ 
lectual, emotional, social and spiritual planes. Limitations may ex¬ 
ist upon any one plaue and impair progress upon the other planes, 
or deficiencies in total organization may impede development upon 

all or any of the planes. 

Mental health has been defined as peisonal adjustment to one's 
self and the world, with a maximum of personal and social effective¬ 
ness and satisfaction. The element ol social responsibility enters 
quite noticeably into this. Social control is a prime requisite for 
mental health. 

Complete isolation of human actions is impossible. Individual 
behaviors affect social behaviors; social behaviors affect individual 
behaviors. The human machine is not a thing all inclusive in itself. 
It exists in close 1 elation ship to the industrial machine, the economic 
machine, the social machine. The} all work together to mould the 
world in which we live. 

Man cannot exist by himself alone. He exists m close related- 
nesB with those about him and with bis surroundings. A person's 
existence is not enclosed m tbe boundaries of bis physical body. In 
hia actions, feelings, intentions, thoughts, memories, the individual 
reaches out beyond himself into the surrounding world, and the world 
reaches into his existence. Existence is always with others. 

• Man # is a socio-biological body-mind unit who lives in time and 
space in close relatedness with all other living creatures and as an 
integral part of tbe environment. It is impossible for him to Jive 
in himself alone and by himself alone. His actions affect everyone 
and everything around him. In the same way, the world's actions-- 
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impinge upon him and he reacts to these influences as a total person¬ 
ality. IIis effectiveness as a human being depends upon his 
reactions to these influences. His sense of inner harmony is depend¬ 
ent to a very large extent upon his capacities to react to the stresses 
cf his external aod internal environments. 



SOCIAL POLICY 


Prof. W. F. de Gaay Fobtman 

Free University , Amsterdam 

In science, in literature and in parlance we discern between 
social policy and economic policy. So there must be a difference 
between the two and for our conference to-day it is important to 
know that difference. 

By social policy we understand the structure of efforts and 
measures focussed on giving man, who became oppressed in the exis¬ 
ting social order or is being threatened to become oppressed, an own 
independent and responsible place in the various spheres of life or 
communities wherein he is living. Man lost his human dignity for 
an important part as soon as the development of modern capitalism 
deprived him of Ins responsibility in making him a means of production 
merely. For human dignity lies in man being a responsible being. 
Social policy aims at restoring that responsiblity. 

Economic polic) is the structure of efforts and measures focussed 
at the prosperity of the population as a whole. Its main object ib 
the material well-being of a country. 

Bo there certainly is a difference between social policy and 
economic policy. But we can't and may not separate the social 
aspect from the economic aspect. To demonstrate this I may ask 
your attention for some examples. 

Labour productivity is looked upon as an economic factor, but 
it has strong social implications. When productivity is going up, 
there arises the question of the share of the workers in the bigger 
profits. 

Our last war cabinet made a statute . for the minhig industry 
U045). It was meant as a measure of social policy to give the miners 
co-responsibility in the direction of the industry. On the background, 
however, an economic need stood : the necessity of increase in output. 

Full employment is seen as an economic problem, but it haa 
social aspects. It aims at the maintenance of the standard of living 
and*at the prevention of demoralization through unemployment. , 

Social security bas its domain in social policy, but brings about 
strong economic consequences: less fluctuation in the purchasing 

* Delivered before the Summer Settle a tudeuti of (be Netherlands Uu; verities 
Foondttjon, tt Utrecht 
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power of the people, influence on the costs of products, redistribution 
of income. 

We conclude. There is a difference between social policy and 
economic policy, but we may not separate them. Co-ordination is 
necessary. In the Netherlands we have a Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and a Ministry of Social Affairs. In my opinion this situation 
is right. Each aspect in this way gets the emphasis it deserves. The 
co-ordination is realized in the Council for Economic Affairs of the 
Cabinet, presided over by the Prime Minister. 

Social policy is no concern of the State alone. I ask empha¬ 
tically your attention for that point. The thinking founded on the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century laid strong emphasis on the 
independence and the own responsibility of the various spheres of 
life. Not only man has and must have an own responsibility, but 
also the communities, wherein he is living: the family, business life 
the State and the church. There are relations among those com¬ 
munities but each is independent from the other. No one is sub¬ 
ordinated to the other. 

Therefore social policy is also the cause of employers and workers 
and of their organisation, separately and together, of public bodies, 
mostly the municipalities and of the churches and other religious 
communitie.s Of churches and other religious communities loo? Yes, 
for every social policy goes back to certain spiritual principles, emana¬ 
ting from a faith or a philosophy of life. 

In all countries of Western Europe active social policy begins 
with the establishment of material benefits That is understandable. 
The need was great. In the Netherlands a worker in those days was 
called in scientific discussion ‘a needy labourer*. That characterizes 
the situation. 

The establishment of material benefits was and is necessary in 
social policy. Independence and responsibility are in general only 
possible on the basis of a certain prosperity. That is the truth in 
Marxism, only Marx and still more his followers were greatly 
exaggerating it. 

The development of social policy was accompanied by the develop¬ 
ment of industrial or labour law. This development took place along 
"two roads: legislation by the State and collective agreements made by 
employers and workers and their organisations. Between the labour 
legislation and the collective agreements there is an interdependence. 
They influence each other mutually. 
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So in the coarse of the last hundred years came into being a 
whole structure of regulation of working hours, safety measures, 
minimum wages, protection against undue dismissal, social insurance, 
vocational guidance, settlement of labour disputes, labour exchange, 
provisions for additional employment. Next to these there was in 
the Netherlands always strong attention for measures to establish 
co-responsibility of the workers for the organisation and development 
of* industrial life. One was guided in the establishment of such 
measures by the following four leading principles:— 

1. Industry needs planning and guidance. 

2. When you accept that industry needs planning and guidance, 
then there arises the questiou : Who will give that planning and 
guidance? The answer is : in the firet place, industry itself. That is 
its task. It must create the adequate bodies itself. If industry never¬ 
theless fail* in accomplishing its task or has not the *means to ac¬ 
complish it, then the State has the right and the duty to intervene. 

3. The leading principle in the planning and guidance of indus¬ 
try must not be struggle between employers and workers, but co-opera- 
tion between them. 

4. This co-operation must come to expression in co-responsibility 
of the workers. Labour forms with capital and management the 
three pillars of industry There can’t and may not be dominion of 
one over the ott er. Each pillar has his own value and should be 
recognised in that own value. This leads to co-responsibility oi the 
woikers, f.c. workers 9 control . 

This co-responsibility was mostly reached in the various branches 
ol industry and at the top level of industry as a whole. Too little 
attention was given to this aspect of social policy in the plant, the 
factory, the office. 

The standard of living in most Western European countries in 
the course of the last fifty years has considerably improved. The 
co-responsibility of the workers, however, is as yet not enough realised. 
This is the more regrettable as we are living in the age of rnassifica- 
tion, which is a cause of great worries or at least ought to be that. 

What do we understand by massification? Massification is a com¬ 
plicated affair. It has to do with the regulation of nearly every part 
of life. There is still lees space for own decisions or own choice. 
Technics dominate our life. Technics are no more subordi* 
tinted to man, but man to technics. The interest in spiritual and 
cultural things diminishes. We are absorbed in still bigger com-* 
inunities. 


4-1 wo P—I 
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At least one of the causes of the massification in Western 
Europe is the growing forsaking of Christian faith, which is net or 
insufficiently replaced by another philosophy of life. As a French 
scholar Ben 3uvier put it: 

“The world suffers from a lack of faith in a transcendental truth." 

Material benefits are necessary and always will be necessary, but 
apart from them strong emphasis must now be laid on measures of 
social pedagogy and social psychology. And I think countries which 
stand at the beginning of the development of an active social policy 
should do well to take advantage of tins lesson of Western Europe. 
Don’t forget that the main aim of social policy is the creating of a 
new responsibility for the worker. 

About this modern aspect of the social problem I may quote 
Prof. G. D. H. Cole (Oxford): "The essential problem of modern 
society is to find democratic ways of living for little man in big socie¬ 
ties. For men are little and their capacity cannot transcend their 
experience. These little groups are the forces out of which the new 
Europe must be built, if democracy is to be its ruling spirit. They 
are the nuclei of the new social consciousness on which alone the 
practical architects of the social order of to-morrow can hope to build 
a society in which men’s higher faculties of love and creative service 
will have soil to grow." 

The heart of the matter in social policy to-day is the crisis of 
responsibility, manifesting itself in the threat of massification. This 
is also understood by David A. Morse, Director-General of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation in his Annual report of 1934, wherein he 
writes : "We have now come to a point in the social evolution of the 
world where it is generally recognised, in principle if not always in 
fact, that to be a good worker a man need decent working and living 
conditions and a feeling of economic security. It is just beginning to 
be recognised that these are not the limits of a man's needs, that he 
requires something else which has been called 'job satisfaction.' 
What this means is that we must give to industrial work the social 
content which it has generally lacked up to now. Work must have a 
social purpose as well as an economic reward. A man’s wage must be 
not merely the monetary equivalent of so much human effort sold by 
him and immediately paid for ; it must be, more than that, the income 
which enables him to live decently in such a manner that be may * 
make a contribution to society." 

The massification reveals itself in a lack of interest, a lack of 
understanding of the motives of other people and in a lack of what 
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David A. Morse calls job satisfaction and what one should call deeper 
joy in work. 

. In the Netherlands we try to fight maseification in social policy 
by several ways: 

(a) From the beginning of active social policy there has been a 
strong pressure for the development of industrial organisation, founded 
on the idea, mentioned above, of tbe responsibility of industry itself 
for the managing of its own affairs. In 1950 Parliament adopted 
the Industrial Organisation Act , which enables the public organisa¬ 
tion of industry on the national level and in the various branches of 
industry. 

On the national level exists the Social aud Economic Council, 
composed of 45 members. 15 are nominated by the central Employers' 
organisations, 15 by the Central Trade Unions’ organisations and 15 
by the Crown. 

Tbe cabinet is obliged to consult the Council on all important 
matters of social and economic policy. The Council is entitled to 
advise Government of his own will. Furthermore, the Council can by 
a special act receive regulating power concerning special subjects. 
It controls and supervises the Con modity boards and Industrial boards, 
about whom I am now going to speak. 

The Industrial Organisation Act makes it possible to institute 
public bodies for the several parts of industry. They are called Com¬ 
modity boards (productscbappen in Dutch), when they are instituted 
for two or more groups of enterprises performing different economic 
functions in respect of certain commodities or groups of commodities. 

Industrial boards (bedrijfscbappen in Dutch) are public bodies, 
instituted for enterprises performing equal or related economic func¬ 
tions. 

The Commodity boards and Industrial boards have a committee, 
with, as a rule, an equal number of members, representing employers 
and workers in tbe industry in question. Tbe boards have advisory, 
regulating and executive powers concerning their industry. 

( b ) Also in 1950 the Works Councils Act was adopted. This act 
trips to realise the responsibility of the workers in the undertaking. 

The manager of any undertaking employing 25 or more workers 
iB obliged to establish a Works council. The manager himself is chair* • 
man of the council. The other members are chosen by and out the 
personnel of the undertaking. All types of workers m the undertaking 
must be represented in the council. 
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The Works council is a body for joint consultation between 
management and personnel. It can give advices both in social and 
in economic matters. The manager must report periodically to the 
council on the economic situation of the undeilaking. The council 
must abstain from questions, involving lav ti cost cm which oie dealt 
with by the Tiade Unions. 

(c) The Trade Unions are giving much attention to workers’ educa¬ 
tion, to the education of future oflicia Is as well as to the education of 
the members in general. Furthermoie, they are deeply concerned 
with the problem of * reporting back.* When the Trade Unions want 
to remain vital organisations they must keep and stimulate the atten¬ 
tion of the workers for their affairs, which are in fact the affairs of the 
workers themselves. They must cieate canals of communication 
between the leaders and the big mass of members. This is the 
inoie necessary because of the growing co-operation between Tiade 
Union leaders and the representativ es of the employeis, a co-operatic n 
the workers, often educated in the theory of class-struggle, do not 
always undeistand. 

(d) In the theory of human relations the necessity is more and 
more recognised of giving the worker as much responsibility as possible 
on his working place. The theory of job simplification is opposed by 
a theory which presses for job enlargement. Sevcial authois, e.r/., 
D. Orton and Ch. Walker in the United States, A. M. Kuylaars, 
S.J. in the Netherlands 1 —are strong]) in favour of an organisation 
of the factory by which the worker will be made inoie responsible 
through enlargement of his task. With funds of the Marshall Aid we 
are now making experiments in that direction in some Dutch factories. 

The strive for instruction, conferences and discussion groups is 
more and more accepted and the methods and techniques of those 
conferences and groups are elaborated. 

The aim of social policy in our days js the restoration of responsi¬ 
bility. That means a certain conception of the nature of man. In 
putting the problem of the nature of men we cross the borders 
of science. On the 13th of November of this year we shall celebrate 
the sixteen hundredth birthday of Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo 
Begins in North Africa. He lived in a turbulent age, wherein * 
man was not thought of as worth while. With strong emphasis 
he put before his contemporaries the question: Who are you? ’ 

1 See bn tbetif, Hit verbond lusten werk en Uven van de indutttiile looharbeider 
alt object ran em soctale ondememingtpohhek (The relation between work end life of the 
indentriel worker), with on J&ngtieh •otmnery, 1951. 
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Remember you are a man, you are created by God after His image, 
that means, it is your vocation to bear responsibility, to have in 
accordance with your talents and possibilities an own independent 
and responsible place in society. 

It is in accordance with this conception of man which comes to us 
in the Bible, that the World Council of Churches is concerned with 
the search of directives for a responsible society, a society wherein 
'man is responsible for society and society responsible for man. 

This is only possible when we have a thoroughly exact knowledge 
of society. We must not make a theory at our working table or in 
our library and then go to the facts and try to wrest them in our 
theory. No, we must first have factB and facts and facts and when 
we know the facte, the Christian attitude must be to confront them 
piously with the teachings of the Bible, see in what way society as it 
real is, is not in accordance with what the Bible reveals us about the 
just social order and then try to find ways and means for a regenera¬ 
tion of the social order. 

It is this Christian attitude which iR remarkably described by 
J. H. Oldham in a study, .1 responsible society. 1 may quote some 
parts of it: 

‘•The Church is concerned with the primary task of recreating a 
true social life in two ways. In the first place, its greatest contri¬ 
bution to the renewal of society is through the fulfilment of its primary 
functions of preaching the Word and tluough its life as a worshipping 
community. It is the worship of God that is the source of all genuine 
renewal. It is only from his fulness that the impoverished human 
spirit can receive fresh life. It is only in response to the demands 
of His perfection that it can reach out to new tasks. It is His grace 
and truth which in the last resert guarantee and sustain the personal 
and cultural values which are essential to the health of society. 

. . . Secondly, the Church has a direct concern also with the wider 
field of human relations, since it is in society that the meaning of 
personal living has to be re-learned. It is in the secular sphere that 
the real challenges have to be met, and it is in the meeting and 
overcoming of these real difficulties that spiritual growth takes place.” 

Whatever you believe or whatever your philosophy of life is, when 
you are concerned with social policy you will have to make up your^ 
mind on the question of Augustine : Who are you? A man ! 



UNIVERSITY YOUTH CAMP AT BIRSINGHA 

K. Lahiri and T. C. Bagchi 

The last summer camp for social service under the joint auspices 
of the University Colleges of Arts and Science, and sponsored by 
the Board of Health was held farthest from Calcutta, about 130 miles 
away, at village Birsingha in the district of Midnapore, other college- 
units having chosen their fields of activity in rural areas much nearer 
the city. The selection of the site was decided by the kind offer 
by Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyaya of accommodation in Bhagawati 
Vidialaya, the school named after Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s 
mother. Birsingha is a hamlet in the interior accessible to the 
nearest town by miles of walk through paddy fields or a tedious 
journey by bullock cart. The camp's activity was concentrated in 
the village within an area of about 3 square miles. Its strength was 
50 including post-graduate students and tpachers as well as social 
workers of the locality, and it extended over a period of 21 dajs (May 
20-June 9). a week longer than that of the previous winter camp. 

Prior to camping, between March 21 and April 12, the Board 
convened a dozen seminars in which among others the problems of 
Camp Management, Media of Village Contact, and Methods of Adult 
Education and Socio-economic Survey were discussed by accredited 
social workers like Swami Lokeswarananda, Bev. *Bilas Mukherji, 
and Vijnan Bhikshu L. M. Mukherji. Others who took pait m the 
seminars included the Deputy Development Commissioner of West 
Bengal, the Commissioner of Calcutta Police, and the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. J. C. Ghose. A batch of student campers received special 
training in Adult Literacy Methods at the University Institute, Social 
Service Section, which also provided the camp with free copies of 
primers for adult illiterates. A large quantity of literature, charts, 
and posters on rural sanitation and agricultural economy waB supplied 
by Sri Mathur, Director of Publicity, W. B. Govt., who also made 
arrangements for taking some movie shots of the camps’ social 
welfare activities for inclusion in I. N. R. films. The plan of the 
*camp was publicized, through the courtesy of P. T. I. in the Press 
and in the News Programme of A. 1. B. on May 17 and 18. The 
camp was also visited by the District Publicity Officer, Midnapore, 
who mocb appreciated the free mixing of the P. G. student-campers 
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with the villagers and their zeal and sincerity of effort* in social 
service. 

Considering the intense heat of mid-summer, the campers put 
m an appreciable amount of woik, and kept excellent health, ignoring 
the eruption of boils of one and diarrhoea of another, there being 
no case of sun-stroke common in summer camps. The cooler hours 
Of morning and evening were fully availed of for manual labour as 
well as for P. T. and Bratachari, with hours of rest at noon. 

The programme of woik included (1) Repur of village roads 
(about 2} miles), and construction of elevated pathways connecting 
school and hostel, temple and tubewell with the District Board high 
toad ; (2; Renovation of tanks, dirty or dried, and Kutcba drains 
in school and hostei compounds ; (3) Digging refuse pits in school 
compound and soakage pitb near hostel kitchen, and clearing a high 
heap of ashes, accumulated through years, within a few yards of the 
kitchen ; (4) Levelling play-grounds and fixing goal posts and bars 
therein , (5) Gardening in and fencing plots adjoining schools and 
liOBtel, planting a few saplings, and pointing out to the villagers the 
prospects of teak plantation for which the area is suitable ; (6) 
Holding adult literacy classes attended primarily by scheduled castes, 
and distribution of books at the two newly-opened centres; 47) 
Conducting socio-economic burvey and family census of the area ; (8) 
Sketching maps of the Union and the village, showing homesteads, 
communications, tanks, tube wells, temples, schools, and charitable 
dispensary. • 

The benefit derived by tbe community from the activities of the 
camp, though not spectacular and outstanding, was distinctly felt 
in tbe following directions: (1) Improvement in sanitation and beauty 
of the school and hostel compounds which received an impression 
of neatness and taste ; (2) Starting pioneer work in adult education in 
tbe area with very low percentage of literacy, and giving stimulus 
for continuation of tbe drive by training a baud of local workers, 
mainly recruited from primary school teachers ; (3) Organizing Vigi¬ 
lance Party and Defence Corps which started functioning , (4) Prac¬ 
tical demonstration of Grow More Food and self-help in rural re¬ 
construction, and explaining the utilization of manures, both cowdung^ 
and sulphates, to cultivators, having a prejudice against the latter 
aa artificially exhausting tbe fertility of the soil; (5) Delivering 
lectures on First Aid and rural sanitation, and emphasizing the need 
of recreation and cultural associations like clubs and libraries; 
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(6) Arranging mass gatherings to explain* the scope of rural upliftment 
work being done by the state through C. D. P. and N. J5. S. ; (7) 
Emphasizing the need of reorganizing, on a co-operative basis, the 
cottage industry of weaving napkin and mosquito-net in which the 

area had a tradition, now almost lost. 

The camp sought to revive folk culture through organization of 
Dharma-mangul , Mana*a-vutn(j<iL Sh inly an, Kavi, and Banl songs. 
The peculiarity of the first in this area is the absence of dance accom¬ 
paniment, as seen in the recital of the epic* cycles of Lrlu Sen , I chit i 
Ghose , and Vir Knlu in some other districts. The Baul songs co nposed 
by obscure village bards in characteristic rhythm and style, either 
deal with in} thological materials, or comment on the changing social 
institutions and deteriorating economic conditions of the villages in 
the wake of rapid urbanization. The satire on the modernizing 
process that popular taste undergoes in fashions and entertainments 
is sharply pungent, though innocent humour and farcical jollity are 
not also wanting in their contents and manner of delivery. Parti¬ 
cularly their refrains and gestures provide ample fun. 

The socio-economic survey proved a delicate sort of work, arousing 
in most cases either suspicion or false hopes in the informant, or he 
was 6imply indifferent, not ready to respond and eo-operate. The 
methods of village contact which proved paiticnlurly successful were 
those working purely on the social plane. Recreations and exhibition 
games by campers jointly with village youths were much appreciated. 
The local football team took pride in defeating their guests by 2 to 1. 
Musical talents of the place participated in the Camp Fires. The 
stories from the past related by the oldest people of the locality invited 
to the camp were heartily enjoyed. The simple community feast 
with Harijan children, numbering about 250, below ten years, mostly 
from Muchi and Banjakshetri colonies and Santhal settlements, was 
a very pleasant function, made possible through the sacrifice of the 
campers voluntarily reducing their rations during the last few days. 

One of the campers did a bit of field work enquiring into the 
geographical causes of the decay of Chandrakona, once-prosperous 
city-port of the region. Pandit Panchanan Roy, Kavyatirtba, of 
Basudevpur visited the camp and delivered a long, illuminating lecture 
m the geographical features, course of history, rise and fall of trade 
ind industries, religion and culture of the district. Particularly the 
process of aculturation discernible in scattered pockets of migrated 
santhals, still preserving, in the midst of not very congenial environ* 
[nents, their tribal ways of life, residing in Kntnbo hutments and 
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at the same time developing a strong urge for education of their 
children! is of much anthropological interest. The P. Q. student- 
campers visited the Bell-metal factory at Kharar and evinced interest 
in the process of manufacture : blending of zinc and copper, pressing 
into sheets, and successive stages of finishing—filing, polishing and 
decoration—in the cottages of villagers. It is to be regretted, how¬ 
ever, that indigenous talent has not yet been tapped and trained to 
a run the more important sections of the industry for which highly- 
paid skilled labour has to be imported from outside. The Vidyasagar 
Memorial of Birsingba is a pilgrimage for the nation. The bust 
of Pandit Iswarchandra requires renovation. There is museum 
interest in the collection of terra cotta and personal relics of the great 
savant. There is, however, s?ope for addition to the library of 
Iswarchandra’s works. The mural paintings, excellent as they are, 
representing phases of India’s cultural Renaissance, might well in¬ 
clude a few scenes depicting memorable episodes from the life of the 
great social reformer of the last century. 

Beviewing the activities of the camp, it will not be exaggeration 
to say that popular enthusiasm was aroused to some extent amidst 
the dull monotony and inertia of life in the village. Students and 
teachers within a radius of 35 miles came in parties to observe the 
activities of the camp. Sri B. B. Bardhan, proprietor of the Bell- 
metal factory at Kharar, impressed with the camp’s team work and 
spirit of service, desired his son to receive there training in discipline 
and social work. The volume of work put in may be guessed from 
one concrete specimen. Half a mile of Union Board kutcha road 
passing by Kalitala, found in a very bad state, was repaired in course of 
a single morning. It was observed by the village elders that less 
than a quarter of this work had been executed last year at a cost of 
Bs. 50 sanctioned by the Board. The campers worked with zest 
in a methodical way ; hence the out turn so quick. The locality 
helped with spades and baskets, and the younger folk joined hands 
with the campers. A band of workers belonging to village Kuran, 
showing untiring energy and zeal such as one does not come across 
in neighbouring areas, maintained subsequent contact with organi¬ 
zers of the camp. Thus little enthusiasm created among the villagers 
will, it is feared, die out if continuity of service in the area is not 
maintained by holding the next camp in the neighbourhood, 

. The camp is to be taken neither in the spirit of a holiday ex¬ 
cursion nor with the rigidity of N. C. C, camps nor the seriousness 
6—1910 P-X 
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of a Belief Party. Its primary objective no doubt is to give a lead 
in constructive social service ; but its value in offering an opportunity 
of participation by students and teachers in a healthy community 
life outside the isolated atmosphere of the class room is not to be 
minimized. The authorities, on their part, should measure the success 
of such a camp not simply by the mileage of road repaired or quantity 
of earth raised in dam-construction, but also by the amount of good 
will created and the degree of popular enthusiasm released by this 
method of village contact. While some sort of central directive and 
control is certainly necessary so that the movement may not fritter 
away and the money wasted, it is at the same time desirable that the 
organizers should be given freedom in matters of site selection, com¬ 
position of the camp, and details of programme ; even a small portion 
of the funds available may be allotted to be spent at their discretion 
in recreational and cultural activities. 



RESISTANCE AND LIBERATION MOVEMENTS 
DURING THE TURKO-AFGHAN 

PERIOD 

ChANDI KAPHA HAD BaNEBJI 
Central Calcutta College . 

II 

IV. The Strange Interlude of Khusru, 1320 

The brief interlude of the authority enjoyed by Hasan now 
entitled Nasiruddin Khusru (1319-20) deserves a close study from the 
viewpoint of the resistance and liberation movement. The role of 
Khusru as a resolute though unscrupulous champion of Hindu revival 
is clearly discernible from the accounts of all contemporary and semi¬ 
contemporary writers as Amir Khusru, Barani, Ibn Batuta and Yabya 
Sirhindi, but curiously enough, modern writers led by Wolsley Haig 
exhibit a tendency to regard this interlude as an unhappy chapter and 
its author as a mere low-born careerist. As Prof. Hodivala contends, 
Khusru and his men were probably Hindus of military caste, used to 
stubborn warfare and not low-caste Parwaris 30 and may well have 
been Pararaara Rajputs of Gujrat It also appears that Firista’s 
allegation that be forcibly married Devalrani is not based on facts. 

Barani describes Khusru as a young Parawari and thoroughly 
disapproves of the Sultan’s infatuation for him and charges him with 
anti-Muslim activities even before he had seized power by murdering 
Kutubuddin.* 1 Tbe author of Tarikh-i*Mubarak Shahi is more explicit. 
He says that he and bis brother (later entitled Khan-i-Khanan) fell 
into the bands of the Muslim army and became incorporated with 
the body of Sultan's personal slaves.” Though he is referred to as of 
faulty origin this denotes his Hindu ancestry rather than his low- 
caste. At any rate Khusru's short tenure of power was regarded by 
contemporary Musulmans, particularly those of foreign blood, as a 
bid for re-establisbment of Hindu polity. While Barani says that the 
Hindu religious rites were given free play and that the Hindus^ 
rejoiced greatly, boasting that Delhi had once more come under 
Hindu rule, and the Musulmans had been driven away and dispersed, 

* HoSifsls, lot* oft.# pp. 306-71. 

11 Elliot sod Down*, Voi. m, p. 910. 

n X. X. BtiO» too. c it., p. 80, 
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Ibn Batuta goes to the length of stating that “Khusru issued 
objectionable orders, such a6 an order prohibiting the slaughter of 
bullocks ".** As was inevitable, Khusru’s policy alarmed a strong 
section of Turks and they called Ghazi Malik, the Governor of 
Dipalpur to redress the balance in favour of the cause of Turkish 
race and Islamic religion. Though some writers regard the call of 
Islam in danger as a piece of interested propaganda, the testimony 
of Amir Khusru who was probably an eye witness proves beyond 
doubt that Khusru certainly stood for a revivalist ideology which was 
destined to triumph in the South in course of the next generation. 
A close and careful study of the details furnished in the Ttiyhalaknama 
of Amir Khusru shows that though by liberal distribution of money 
Khusru did retain the support of a section of the Turkish nobility, 
his chief and most loyal collaborators were all Hindus, such as 
Bandhul, (/.e. Banadhabal entitled Baira^an), Sunbul, Maldeo, Tauba 
(or Tobo) as well as his own half-brother Khan-i-Kbanan Hisamaldin. 
Ishwari Prasad, though recognising that Khunu aimed at establishing 
a Hindu supremacy, is perhaps not quite right in dismissing his 
associates as outcastes from Gujrat. 54 The amount of resistance 
offered by Khusru against Ghazi Malik, the future Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlak, indicates that his plans would have been realised, if a 
powerful Hindu Baja had organised a confederacy of his fellow 
princes. Excepting Barani, other historians, such as Amir Khusru, 
Sirhindi and even Badauni speak in high terms of Khusru’s desperate 
courage in the battles that followed. The description of these battles 
as recorded in the Tughalaknama leaves readers in no doubt about 
the patriotic-religious stand of Khusru and his men. 

Khan-i-Khanan*s army consisted of Musalmans and Hindus— 
“ Hindu rawats riding on Indian horses with flattering Brahmins 
raising the shouts of harmahade (Dharmayuddba), the badarawats and 
‘ bhats * ringing warlike songs. On the rout of this army, Khusru 
personally led a second army after distributing huge sums of money 
among his followers the greater amount going to the Hindus." 
While the majority forming bis right wing were Moslems such as 
Yusuf Khan Sufi and two former associates of Malik Kafur, '* his left 
was composed of such men as Jvban-i-Khanan (his brother), Bai- 
.Rayan Bandhul, Gajbarmang, Sunbul, Maldeo and a host of Barawua 
with rais and ranas including 4 Ahirdeo, Abardeo, Amardeo’. Then 
there were Narsih, Bainsih, Parsib, Harmar, Bairirnar and Paaraar 

99 Elliot and Dowaon* Vol. Ill, p. 605. 

99 Ialnrari Pratai, History of the Qaraunah Turks in India , p. II. 
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aJl like serpents and crying mar mar . . . The battle now started and 
Hasan's army made such a fierce onslaught that Tugblak’s followers 
[were, swept off their feet and their ranks were broken up. He, how¬ 
ever, remained firm and . . . personally led a severe counter-attack 
. But at this juncture an army of more than a thousand black- 
visaged Barawug attacked the maJik crying Narayan to the Allsho- 
Akbar of the Mussalmans . . . This was a critical moment for Tughlak. 
He‘however stood his ground and drove back the Hindus with great 
slaughter.” “ 

V. Thi? Sultanate at Zknith—-Giijyasuddin Tughlak and 

Muhammad-btn Tughlak (1320-51) 

With the establishment of the Qarauna or Tughlak dynasty a 
fresh vigour was infused in the Sultanate of Delhi which, as a matter of 
fact, rose to its zenith under this regime. But the forcible imposition 
of Turkish rule in such areas as Gujarat, Deccan and South India 
during the previous regime and associated with the sack of cities, 
the slaughter of the people aud the plunder of templeB left an immense 
impression on the mind of the people. Tentative movements for 
liberation were set in motion. The descendants of Khengar in 
Surashtra, the Balbors of Idar and the Gohils of Champanir kept up 
a heroic struggle for their independence. 28 The Mewaris now com¬ 
menced their struggle for freedom which culminated in the restoiation 
of the Sisodia rule in Chitor by Rana Ilammir earl} in the reign of 
Mubammad-bin Tughlak. 

The first Tughlak campaign was aimed against Warangal. This 
fact underlines the incompleteness of the previous conquests as well 
as the strong attachment of the Kakatiya princes to their traditional 
freedom. The expedition was undertaken by the crown Prince Ulugh 
Kban, tbe future Mubammad-bin Tughlak sometime in 1322. 'The 
first attack was repulsed with heavy loss but ultimate success was 
gained by the prince who captured the Raja Prataparudra II (Ludder 
Deo) along with his whole family. The Raja was sent lo Delhi but 
he died on the way. This led to the final overthrow of the Kakatiya 
dynasty and tbe incorporation of tbe kingdom of Warangal in tbe 

Delhi Sultanate. 37 

The early part of the reign of Muhammad-bin Tughlak 
saw the fulfilment of tbe imperial ambition of the Turkish 

» MT. W. Mirim, Lif* and Worlta of Amir Khaeru, pp. 249 51 . 

11 lahwari Prasad, Joe. eit p. 22. 
n HocUvaU, Joe . eit % p. 837, 
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Sultans. Never since the days of the Mauryas was bo large 
a part of the Indian subcontinent brought under the same sceptre. 
The Alai system of tributary protectorates was now replaced by 
an integrated unitary state, and the empire could now boast of 
as many as twenty three provinces. But the foundation of the 
empire was almost based on quicksand, and separatist and liberation 
movements were already on the offing. Yet the Sultan was m many 
respects superior to his predecessors. He was no believer either in 
Islamic theocracy or in racial superiority of the Turks. He left 
the Rajputs more or less alone and made occasional appointments of 
Hindus in important position, one of them being one Ratan, ai 
and received loyal collaboration from Hindu princes. Still the entire 
reign was disfigured by risings, partly feudal and bureaucratic and 
partly nationalist, leading to the eventual secession of border 
provinces, like the Deccan, South India, Gujrat and Bengal. It 
appears that Muhammad, an accomplished, humane and progressive 
prince as he was, particularly abhorred rebelliousness of his subjects 
and visited dire chastisement on them, irrespective of their religion. 

The rebellious movements in South India, Deccan, Bengal 
as well as Gujarat and Sind require particular mention. 

The rebellions in South India took the form of a nationalist 
and religious revival of the Hindus, as a reaction to the oppressive 
alien rule imposed and maintained by force for about a quarter of 
a century. Though various theories exist regarding the identity of the 
founders of the Vijaynagar Empire, the six sons of a Sangama led 
by Hariliara and Devaraya or Bukka—the emergence of a strong and 
vigorous state, south of the Tungabhadra was certainly the most 
successful culmination ot the movements for liberation which had been 
proceeding during the last century and a half. Actually the founda¬ 
tion of Vijaynagar was the result of a collective enterprise in which, 
besides the Sangama brothers, the Kakatiya prince Krishna Nayak 
(Kanhya Nayak), Hoysala Vira Ballale IV and Frolaya Verna, the 
Beddi chief of Kondavid played important roles. Accoiding to Mahdi 
Hoesain, the relation of Kanhya Nayak, who apostatized from Islam, 
and 00 referred to by Barani, was Devaraya or Harihara, the first 
real king of Vijaynagar. 

The liberation and separatist movements in the Deccan and. 
Bengal were led by Muslim adventurers like Ismail Mukb Afghan, 


** Ifhwsri Pratad, loc . *ft. a pp. 880*31. 
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Hasan Kangu and Fakhruddin who laid the foundation of the indepen¬ 
dent Sultanates of the Babmani Kingdom and Bengal respectively. 

In the western part of the empire, the Rajput dynasties now 
began to re-assert themselves. All contemporary and semi-oontem- 
porary sources agree that Sultan Muhammad waged no wars with the 
Rajputs and that his policy towards them was far from aggressive.” 
While this may indicate that the Sultan did not inherit the 
repressive policy of the Khiljis in this respect, it may also suggest 
his having accepted Rajput independence as an accomplished fact. As 
a matter of fact, Tod and Gauri Shankar Ojha mention a Rajput bardic 
tradition of the Sultan's reverses at the hands of Rana Hammir of 
Mewar, the foremost Rajput liberator of the day . ,0 

The men who conducted the rising in Gujarat and .Sind were 
besides the foieign Arniran-i-Sadah, who were leaders of mercenary 
troops for the most part foreigners, Taghi, a cobbler by profession 
and originally a slave of Turkish nobleman, the Rakbengar of Cutcb, 
Mokhraji Gohel of eastern Kathiawar and the Jam of Thatta. Of these 
Mokhraji Gohel was a daring searover who was ultimately brought 
to bay and put to a violent death. 31 

The rebellion of Taghi raised a serious issue since the rebel 
leader captured both Nehrwala Pattan and was also joined by a 
number of Hindu and Muslim chieftains and officers. “He bad 

won over the foreign amirs of Gujarat.Many of the Mukaddama 

.joined him/' Though Taghi is called a Turki slave by the 

author of Sirat-t-Firuz Shaht, it is significant that he was originally 
a cobbler and that bis chief support came from the Hindus of Gujarat. 
He killed Malik Muzaffer, the deputy governor of Nehrwala, marched 
upon Cambay and proceeded to Broach with the combined army of 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. Later he inllicied a sharp defeat on a 
royal force but fled at the approach of the Sultan. He was routed 
by the Sultan at Takalpur and then he implored the assistance of 
the Hindu Chief of Girnar when no response was forthcoming. 
Taghi now left Gujarat and passed on to Damrila and Tbatta in Sind. 
It was in course of forther pursuit of him that the Sultan fell ill 
and eventually died. 

' The rebellion of Taghi and its subsequent course illustrate two 
ix>ints. The first is that a determined rebellion against Central 

* MtMt Homln, fttfM and Fall of Mvkammad * b4n Tughfuq , p. 90. 

0. 8. Oik*, Hojputan^tC^ItihaiO, p. 30S. 

,l M. 8. OommimrJat, Biafoog of Onjarot, p. 41. 
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authority was liable to draw substenance from natives of the soil. 

The second is that the Gujrat rising did not ultimately assume the 
character of a war of liberation because of the known liberalism ol 
the Sultan's attitude to the Hindus. As a matter of fact, the Hindu 
chiefs grew lukewarm towards Taghi and the Sultan had the 
satisfaction of receiving the voluntary homage of “ranas, muqaddams 
and Mahantsof Gujarat” 32 . 

VI. The Decline and Downfall of ihb Sultanate—The 
Jjatbr Tughlaks, Sayyids and Lodi8 (1351-1526) 

If the reign of Muliammad-bin Tughlak saw the liberation of the 
southern part of the Turkish Empire, the next reign was to begin a 
process which was destined to finally break asunder tbe empire in 
northern India. While no further loss of territory took place in the 
long reign of Firuz-bin Rajab 11351-88), tbe character and policy of 
this Sultan certainly served as tbe chief impetus to determined and 
desperate struggles for independence in the familiar regions of Mewat 
and Katehr as well as in Rajputana. The Sultan’s religious policy 
was intolerant to the extreme and this certainly accentuated tbe latent 
hostility of the subject population. It is interesting to hear from this 
‘Akbar of tbe Sultanate period' (Elliot) such sentiments as appear 
in his autobiography, the Futuhat-i-Fituz Shahi —“ I destroyed 
these (Hindu) edifices, and I killed those leaders of infidelity who 

seduced others into error.I encouraged,, my infidel subjects 

to embrace the religion of the prophet.*' 3J Actually a Brahman 
was burnt to death for publicly worshipping bis deities. 

Firuz made two attempts to reconquer Bengal, then firmly held 
by the Iliyas Shahi Dynasty but only complete failure resulted from 
them. The official chronicler Sbamsi Siraj Afif (author of Tarikh • 
i-Firuz Shahi) gives specious arguments in order to cover up the 
weakness of his patron which are really unconvincing. It is note¬ 
worthy that one of the leaders of the Bengal army which resisted 
Firuz in the first campaign was a Hindu, Shahadeo, as is given in 
Tatikh-i-Mubarak Shaht** At the end of the second expedition 
to Bengal, Firuz turned his arms against the hitherto unsubdued 
kingdom of Orissa, then ruled by Birabhenudeva. Though be only 
succeeded in obtaining a perfunctory submission from tbe king of 

** Ithwsri Prised, loe . eit . 9 p. 231. 

93 Elliot lid Dow son, Vol. Ill, pp 380-81. 

14 K. K. Btsu, loc , tit ., p. 129. 
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Orissa, be nevertheless had the religions satisfaction of desecrating 
and destroying the idol of Jagannath at Puri. A few years later 
he marched to Sind and there faced a general popular movement* 
Ultimately he extricated himself from great personal danger with the 
help of reinforcements from Delhi. 

The most important resistance movements in this reign were 
those led by Rai Sumer and Adharan (Uddharan), two muqaddams 
of Etewah, and one Ehargu, the mnqaddam of Eatehr. About the 
rebellion of the first two, the author of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi says 
that having rebelled against the sultan and then worsted, they were 
taken to Delhi in about 1377 with their wives, children, horses and 
attendants.** These two men were to create further trouble in 
the time of Firuz's successors. 

The rebellion of Ehargu, the Chief of Katehr -was perhaps the 
most vocal protest agaiust the Sultan's religious policy and at the 
same time it marked the beginning of tbe end. He had killed three 
Sayyid officers of the Sultan and thereby called upon himself as well 
as the entire region the ruthless vengeance of the Saltan. Though 
Khargu fled to the mountains, Firuz continued the devastation of 
the whole of Katehr till thousands of the local people were massacred 
and 23,000 were enslaved. Even Barani, who can never be accused 
of partiality to the co-religionists of Ehargu exclaims that the spirits 
of the murdered Sayyids themselves arose to intercede. 

One of the measures taken by Firuz Tughlak to stifle tbe 
liberation movement in the locality of Mewat was the conversion of 
an important branch of the Bb&tti Rajputs who had put forward a 
gallant resistance during the early days of tbe Turkish period. 34 
This, however, proved unavailing for the house of Mewat was to supply 
some of the most redoubtable leaders of resistance up to the establish¬ 
ment of the Mughal rule. 

During the next ten years the Tughlak dynasty as well as the 
Delhi Sultanate began to crumble to pieces. A new state emerged 
in about 1394, J&nupur, and Gujarat, under its masterful governor 
Jafar Khan was well on the road to secession from the Sultanate. 

Timur's terrible invasion of 1397-98 took a heavy toll of lives 
and left India prostrate under the blow. It was a repetition of the 
invasions of Sultan Mahmud but here the fury and cruelty of the 
invaders were much more intense. Timur had come to invade India 

A /*«., p. in. 
s* HodivaU, loc, p. 800. 
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because he thought that the Sultans of Delhi had given the Hindu 
undue liberty of worship. Among those who resisted him were Dul- 
cband (called Juljan Bbatti by Yahya-Sirhindi) of Bhatnir, the Jats 
of Tohana, the leaderless populace of Delhi, Bahadur Nahir of Mewat 
ani a rai named Bhaharuz (Bharaddaj?) of the Siwalik bills. The 
army of the Sultanate, commanded by Malln Iqbal, the vizier and 
the c le facto ruler, was scattered near Firozabad. Since both Sullau 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and the vizier fled respectively to Gujarat aud 
Baran, Delhi was left to bear the full brunt of thiB fresh Turko- 
Mungol outburst. The resistance of the people of Delhi deserves 
recounting from the Malfuzat-i-Timuri: “It came'to my knowledge 
that great numbers of Hindus and gabrs with their wives and children 
came into the city. When the Turkish soldiers proceeded to appre¬ 
hend them many of them drew their swords and offered resistance. 
The savage Turks fell to killing and fighting. The Hindus set fire 
to their houses with their own hands, burned their wives and children, 
and rushed into the fight and were killed. The Hindus and 
gabrs of the city showed much alacrity and boldness in fighting." 
Again, on the following day : “ It was brought to my knowledge 

that a great number of infidel Hindus had assembled in the Masjid i 
Jami of old Delhi, carrying with them arms and piovitions, and 
were preparing to defend themselves. I immediately ordeied Amir 
Shah Malek and Ali Sultan Towachi to take parties of men and 
proceed to clear the house of God. They accordingly attacked these 
infidels and put them to death.'* * 7 

During the later Tughlak period several chiefs put themselves 
the vanguard of prolonged resistance movements. These were, apart 
from the Khanzadas of Mewat, Bir Singh, ibe Tomara Chieftain of 
Gwalior and his grandson Biramdeo, Bai Sumar and Rawat Uddharan 
(called collectively Sarbadharan by Muslim chroniclers), Jaju, Jit 
Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan of Banugnaw and Abhay Cband of Chandu. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, the most original authori¬ 
ty for this period, laments that taking advantage of the weakness of 
and dissensions among the Tughlak rulers “the infidels of Hindusthan 
gathered strength, withheld the paying of the poll-tax and tributes and 
pat to plunder the villages of the Musalmans." A little below the 
same author remarks that the affairs of the feudal lands of Hindusthan 
were far from satisfactory owing to the turbulence of the base 
infidels.” 

** Elliot and Dowson, Vol, III pp. 446-47. 

51 K. K. Bain, foe. eit pp. 156-66. 
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When the Tughlaks yielded place to the Sayyide qb the sovereigns 
of a shrunken kingdom of Delhi, the native chieftains made an even 
more serious bid for establishing their independence. The first Sayyid 
ruler Kbizr Khan was, however, ably served by his vizier, Tajal 
Mulk who commenced a raging and tearing campaign against the 
resistance leaders of the Doab and Central India. The author 
of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi credits him with great victories over 
the rebel leaders of Mewai, Katehr and Gwalior. Jalasor (near 
Mathura) and Chandwar were wrested from the Hindu chiefs and 
made over to the Muslims who had held them before.** But the 
suppression of these risings was only temporary. The affected areas 
rose into rebellion again and again while Rai Hansu Bhatti, son of 
Dulchand, the gallant opponent of Timur created fre^h. trouble The 
Hindu rebel Sidhpal played a leading part in the insurrection which 
ended in the overtluow of Mubarak Shah in 1434. The new Sultan 
Muhammad was compelled to appease him at the beginning. Sidhpal, 
however, ultimately committed suicide in order to escape reprisal. 

The progress of the resistance movement continued unabated 
daring the rule of the Lodis (1451-1520). The iconoclastic zeal of 
Sikandar Lodi brought into existence a renewed wave of persecution 
and further stimulated Hindu nationalist resistance. He was so 
zealous a Musulman that he ‘‘utterly destroyed divers places of worship 
of the infidels”. 40 

One of the leading resistance leaders of this reign was Juga, a 
zemindar of Jaunpur who with a following of 10,000 men raised the 
standard of rebellion. Pursued by Sikandar he took refuge with 
Huaiin Sharki of Jaunpur who honourably refused to surrender him. 
The other rebel leaders were Bhed or Bhideohandra of Bh&tghore and 
his brother 8alivahan; Gwalior and Dholpur also gave great trouble. 
The most typical act of fanatical bigotry on the part of the Sultan 
was the burning alive of a Brahman named Baudhan or Bhavananda 
of Kaithan who had asserted that Hinduism and Islam were both good 
religions. As Ishwariprasad says "to men like Bodhan, the Hindu 
martyrs of the middle ages, who cheerfully suffered death for the 
sake of their convictions, the Brahmamcal Church in India owes not 
a little of her vitality and vigour.” 41 

The death of Sikandar and his succession by Ibrahim Lodi <JM 
not improve the situation for the Afghan Sultanate, The Hindus 

M Iibwsri Pra**d, History of Muslim Rid* in Indio, p. 334. 

* BUM sad Dowaoo. V6L IV, f; W, 

41 lahwari Prasad, H*di$vul p* 44$. 
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dissatisfied with Sikandar's policy of religious persecution heartily 

hated the Lodi govern ment and under the valiant Bana Sanga of 

_ # 

Mewar (1509-27) a determined revivalist attempt was launched. There 
was an indecisive encounter between the forces of the Bana and 
Ibrahim but before a second show-down took place) India was invaded 
by Babar. 

• 

VII. The Era of Transition from Turko-Afghan to Mughal 
Bule, from First Battle of Panipath to Second Battle 

of Panipath (1526-56) 


The battle of Panipath (1526) and the foundation of the fresh alien 
rule of the Timunds caused widespread dismay among the indigenous 
leaders and a determined effort was made to chase the Mughals out 
of India. Those who admire Babar as an accomplished and humane 
ruler should not lose sight of the fact that he was a ruthless invader 
and conqueror and that the depredations of his soldieiy caused great 
havoc throughout a large part of Northern India. Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, voiced the sentiments of his people in his little 
known verse where he says that “God protected Khoraean, Babur's 
home while Hindustban was terror-stricken. The Mughals came 
as messengers of Death.(Cited from Prof. Balwant Singh.) 

Babar’s autobiography bears a close testimony to this. “When 
I first arrived at Agra", he writes, “there was a strong mutual dislike 
between my people and the men of the place." Both Afghans and 
Hindus combined against him and in this sense the battle of Klianwa 
was a forerunner of the Great Bevolt of 1857. One of the foremost 
leaders of resistance was Hassan Khan Mewati, a scion of the 
Khanzadas of Mewat whom Babar describes as 1 the prime mover and 
agitator in all these contusions and insurrections ’. 4t The principal 
men who joined the battle against Babar apart from the leader Bana 
Sanga i were Silaheddin, Bawal Udai Singh of Nagari, Medini Bai, 
Hassan Khan Mewati, Barmal Idari, Narpat Hada, Sattervi Kachi, 
Dharn Deo, Narsing Deo and Mahmud Khan Lodi. These names 
reveal the nationalist character of the resistance against Babar. The 
battle ended in Babar's victory and in the words of the victor, 
hillocks were formed of the slain and towers raised of their beads. 
Among the killed were Hassan Khan Mewati, Bawal Udai Singh* 
Rai Chandrabhan Cbauhap, Manikchand Cbauhan, etc. The victory 
of Khanwa was followed by the capture of Chanderi, the stronghold 

4* of Bobor, tnotliM by Ltydto tod Ertkine, j>. £47. 
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of Medini Rai which stoutly resisted for a number of days and then 
its garrison died to a man in its defence. “ When further resistance 
was hopeless, the pagans in a state of complete nudity, rushed out 
to attack us, put number of my people to flight and leaped over the 
ramparts. The reason of this desperate sally was that they bad put 
to death the whole of their wives and women.'’ 48 The gallant Rana 
succumbed to his injuries and heart-break soon after. 

The Afghan revival under Sher Shah can be interpreted as a 
triumph of Indo-Muslim nationalism which certainly drew part of 
its strength from the moral support of the indigenous Hindu popula¬ 
tion. It is a fact that the Sure did not quite follow the intolerent 
religious policy of their Afghan predecessors, the Lodis, as is attested 
by Sher Shah's partly secular policy and Adil Shah’s absolute reliance 
on his Hindu General Himu. But there was nothing of the broad 
nationalism of Akbar in the Sur statecraft and there is now a growing 
realisation that Sher Shah’s liberalism has so far been rather 
overrated. 

With the victory of Akbar at the Second battle of Panipath a 
new era begins in Indian History. Opinions may vary whether we 
can trace the beginning of a modern age with the year 1556, but the 
fact remains that in course of a few years a well-nigh revolutionary 
change came to take place in the attitude of Moslem ruling class to 
their non-muslim subjects. This change may have been actuated by 
expediency or an inward conviction on the part of Akbar, but there 
is no gainsaying, the fact that when the liberal and benevolent 
character of the Government became known the age-long resistance 
movement gradually ceased to exist. We do not hear of insurrections 
in Mewat, GwaJior or Rohilkhand. Except in Mewar nowhere was 
there any stiff resistance of a nationalist character against Akbar’s 
authority or his policy of expansion. The Rajputs soon became 
partners in his grand work of Indian unification and this alone high¬ 
lighted the national character of the Timurid monarchy. It is curious 
that Akbar’s imperialist activities were conducted more against 
Muslim Sultanates (Such as Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Sindh, 
Baluchistan, Ahtnadoagar and Khandesh) than against Hindu princes 
(Gonciwana and Mewar being exceptions). Orissa, when conquered 
by him, bad become the refuge of Afghan power. This liberal-popular 
character of the Mughal regime waa sustained till the early part of 
the reign of Aurungseb. 


41 Ibid., p. 395. 
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The history of the resistance movement daring Turko*Afghan 
period must needs be scrappy and must appear full of gaps for lack 
of suitable materials. A6 Vincent Smith pointed out some thirty 
years back ‘ no voice has come from the grave*. Yet whatever 
records of these continual efforts have come down to us, they are to 
be found in the pages of the Muslim Chroniclers of the period, who 
never suppressed truth deliberately as is wont with the present-day 
propagandise historians. It is as resistance movements that these 
should be studied and admired and not as conflicts between two great 
Asian religious and social systems. 
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The principles enunciated by Benedetto Croce brought about a 
great stir in the field of literary criticism during his lifetime, and it 
continues even after his death in November, 1952. There are many 
who have diffeied from his points of view, but all of them had to 
acknowledge the forcefulness of bis arguments, the rigorous beauty 
of bis style, and the ruthleesness with which he usually drives his 
points home to the readers. The best possible test, however, of his 
critical theories will be to put them into practice and see how far 
they can bear (he strain. Croce himself has tried to do so in his 
criticisms of Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, ArioBto and Corneille. Our 
present concern will be to deal with his criticism on Shakespeare 
alone. 

It is in the six chapters of his book Ariosto, Shakespeare and 
Corneille (Part II, Chapter VII-Chapter XII) that Croce gives us 
his valuable criticism on Shakespeare. He is at his best in the 
chapter entitled “ Motives and Development of Shakespeare’s Poetry ” 
(Chapter IX) whicbr again is sub-divided into seven sections. His 
analysis of the individual plays of Shakespeare has almost a lyric 
beauty which gives us an indioation of what he could do in the field 
of creative and appreciative criticism. But with all the powers of 
an artist, Croce chose to be a philosopher and a theorist, and he has 
taken up the task of Sliakebpeare criticism only in order to illustrate 
his principles laid down in the Aesthetic at Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic . 

It is an age when Shakespeare criticism is running along 
extremely realistic lines, throwing doubts as to the genuineness of 
each and every one of the plays which go by the name of Shakespeare. 
^Thi8 h as almost resulted in a complete disintegration of the 
Shakespeare Canon. The critic now-a-days is at a loss to find that 
before be can take up any Shakespearean play for discussion, he must 
wait until scholarship shall have decided which one is realty the work 
of Shakespeare and which it not. But, then, as it has been pointed 
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out by Lascelles Abercrombie, if he mu6t wait, 44 be must wait till 
doomsday’ 9 . There will never be any agreement amongst scholars 
as to the Shakespeare Canon, and this is a desperate state of affairs 
for aesthetic criticism. In such circumstances Croce’s criticism comes 
as a wholesome corrective to the craze for realistic criticism. 

In his Aesthetic Croce recognises two fundamental grades of 
activity of the human spirit: the theoretic and the practical. 
Knowledge or theoretic activity, again, is sub-divided into the 
Intuitive or Aesthetic, and the Intellective or Logical. The practical 
activity, in its turn, consists of the Useful or Economic, and the 
Moral or Ethical. Croce insists on keeping the two kinds of activity 
strictly separate and on guarding against the danger of any confusion. 
He applies the same method to the criticism of Shakespeare. That 
is why the dichotomy between the Practical personality and the 
poetical personality of Shakespeare. When the reader’s appreciation 
of Shakespeare is disturbed at each and every step by an enormous 
number of conjectures regarding the life of Shakespeare, it is salutary 
to keep the words of Croce in mind: 

“ We know that it is necessary to make au effort of abstraction, 
to forget biographical details concerning the poets, in those case? 
where they abound, if we wish to enjoy their art, in what it possesses 
of ideality, which is truth” ( Ariosto , Shakespeare and Corneille: 
Douglas Ainslie's translation, Chapter —VII). 

And again, 

“ The moment it is raised to the sphere of poetry, a sentiment 
that has really been experienced is plucked ffom its practical and 
realistic soil, and made the motive of composition for a world of 
dreams, one of the infinite possible worlds, in which it is as useless 
to seek any longer the reality of that sentiment, as it is vain to seek 
a drop of water poured into the ocean, and transformed from what it 
was previously by ocean’s vast embrace ” (Op. cit., Chapter—VII;. 

But though it is wholesome to proceed along the line of aesthetic 
criticism, purely aesthetic criticism, shorn of all practical bearings, is 
something which does not simply exist. The theoretic and the 
practical activities of the human spirit can never be separated into 
two water-tight compartments. The ideality of Art includes within 
itself the reality of this world, though it also transcends the reality: 
That is why, the extreme idealists and the extreme realists have 
constantly committed themselves to statements which falsify their 
own theories. That is the danger to which Croce also has made 
himself liable; because, in the background of his criticism, there is 
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always an admission that something could be said on the other side 
as well. That is agiin the reason why a critic like J. M. Robertson 
(in Croce as Shakespearean Critic) has been able to pick holes into 
almost all the contentions of Croce. 

The fact is that Croce, like so many other Shakespeare critics of 
present day was besot with the problem of the authorship of so many 
plays which go by the name of Shakespeare. It is impossible to 
write or say anything about Sli ikespeare if we can never be certain 
about the authorship of any of the plays ascribed to his name. In 
fact, “Shakespeare criticism" itself becomes a misnomer. What 
should a critic do under such conditions? It seems all criticism on 
Shakespeare should stop till the day when controversies regarding 
authorship is finally settled, when our impression about „ Shakespeare 
might suffer a sea-change. But that will presuppose a stagnation of 
the human spirit, since, as T. S. Uliot Ins rightly pointed out, the 
tendency toward-, critical evaluation is as natural and inevitable for 
human beings as the act of taking breath. Thus, Croce has been 
left with the only alternative, viz., tho acceptance of the authority 
of the 1st Folio edition of Sli ike*pc ire’s works, and has lent himself 
to the dislike of a scholastic critic like Robertson. In support of 
Croce we might quote the evidence of Lascelles Abercrombie, an 
eminent critic uf modem times, who felt in the same way in hia 
" Pica for tlm 1 liberty of Interpreting " : “ What comes down to us, 
under good authority, as Shakespeare’s wotk, we have a right to take 
as his, and so criticize it, and the authority of the Folio is good 
enough." 

But Croce is also conscious of the other side of tho picture. He 
feels that the possibilities of scholastic culicism should not also be 
iuled out. That is why, a contiadiction is always to be traced in hia 
criticism of Shakespeare which gave J. M. Robertson a handle against* 
him. Robertson lias very rightly said: “ As the case stands, he is 
in effect not merely justifying himself for leaving untouched one set 
of problems, but ruling out those problems as not worth settling for 
the purposes of the higher criticism,—that is, here, the aesthetic. 
And on that position some of us must definitely affirm that it is not 
only an irrational renunciation of rolevani knowledge, but an act of 
bankruptcy in the main process of criticism. M True, Croce has tried 
to rule out some problems from the field of Shakespeare criticism. 
But what Robertson has seemed to miss is that it is because Croce 
feels the importance of those problems that ho is eager to dismiss 
them. 

7-4910 J?—I 
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Croce admits that the curiosity regarding the Practical Personality 
of Shakespeare is “ Sometimes fruitful He admits also that the 
two series of different enquiries into the Practical and the Poetical 
personalities are not without relation: “ even different things have 
some relation to ono another,, which resides in their diversity itself 
and is connected above them” (Op. c?f., Chapter—VIJ). But the 
judgment of the critic and historian of art “ would of necessity bo 
founded, in final analysis, upon intrinsic reasons of an artistic nature, 
arising from an examination of the works before lnm - * (ibid}. 
Later on in the same chapter, he continues, “ He 1 is thus able to 
face with calmness the danger, which is not a danger and is extremely 
improbable, of allowing to pass under the colours of Shakespeare a 
work drawn from the same or a similar some® of inspiration, which 
stands at an equal altitude with others, or of adding another work to 
those of inferior quality and declining value assigned to the same 
name, because lie is differentiating aesthetic values and not title deeds 
to legal property.” 

Bobertson has pointed out the logical fallacies involved in the 
above statement. “If the critic,*’ he sajs “discuses alien 
matter as Shakespeare’s, which is the case posited, lie is letting pass 
under the colours of Shakespeare—what is something else. It is open 
to him to discuss any play simply as a play but this is not what ho 
is doing in this book. When he frime* the phrasj ‘the same or a 
similar source of inspiration’, he is vainly striving to escape from 
this confusion by suggesting alternatively that all tlftt is included in 
the Folio is worth discussion and that it is all worthy of Shakespeare.” 
But whatever might be the charges levelled against the statement of 
Croce, it is a wholesome warning against the overloading of 
Shakespeare criticism with endless conjectmes. While allowing the 
scholastic criticism to exist side by side with the aesthetic, we should 
also recognise a great portion of truth in the following statement 
of Croce: 

€t It is a good thing to shake off this weight of erroneous 
philology . . . not only ber au«e whether or no it attain the end of 
biography, it distracts attention from the right and proper object of 
artistic criticism, but also because it employs the biography, true or 
false, for the purpose of clouding and changing the artistic vision” 
(Op. cit. t Chapter—VII). 


1 «•«., the critic. 
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Apart from the question of the sources and the authenticity of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which so long kept us engaged and where Croce 
has really landed himself to some confusion, Croce has other things 
to tell us about Shakespeare. “ Shakespeare/’ according to Croce, 
4 ‘isnot a philosopher: his spiritual tendency is altogether opposed to 
the philosophic, which dominates both sentiment and the spectacle 
of life with thought that understands and explains it, reconciling 
conflicts uuder a single principle of dialectic” (op. cit,, Chapter VIII). 
Iloberlson is enraged against Croce because of his 44 unrevised 
pronouncements of different moods,” when Croce tells us in the 
same chapter that 44 Shakespeare nevertheless has assumed in the 
past and sometimes assumes in our eyes, the appearance of a 
philosopher and a master . . . ”. Hut there is no real contradiction 
between these two statements. Every great artist is a philosopher 
in the broadest sense, sinco he gives us the vision of the greatest 
truths; but then an artist ne\er adopts the philosophical method, 
proceeding dialectically from one slop to another. 44 It would only 
he Croce explains himself very clearly, “to discusB a 

philosophy of Shakespeare if, like Dante, he had developed one in 
certain philosophical sections of his poems: but this is not so, because 
the thoughts that he utters fulfil no other function than that of 
poetical expressions” (op. cit., Chapter VIID. One may not 
quite subscribe to the latter half jf the statement, but there is no 
denying the truth of the foimer, 

Shakespeare, aicverthcless, is a great philosopher, if the highest 
aim of philosophy is to touch the shores of the Infinite and the 
Illimitable Cioce himself seems to recognise this when lie describes 
Shakespeare as a 4 cosmic poet ' whose portraiture of actions and 
events are surrounded by an aspect of mystery. Shakespeare, no 
doubt, has dealt with 44 life ", as Croce rightly points it out, but he 
has also gone beyond the mere concretion of life. A glimpse of this 
truth also seems to de indirectly recognised by Croce when he says 
“ he strengthens our interest in good and evil, in sonow and joy, in 
destiny and necessity, in appealance and reality, and the vision of 
this strife is hie poetry” (op. cit Chapter VIII). 

The greatest error of Croce, however, springs from his belief that 
every work of Art is incomparable and contains within itself its 
proper perfection. Once we accept this, we have no standard for 
the judgment of values in Art. In the opinion of Croce, a piece of 
literature is either Art or not Art according to its success or failure. 
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He seems to have drawn this corollary from his theory of the identity 
of Form and Matter in Art. But accepting tho vital identity of 
Form and Matter we can still maintain a distinction between Good 
Art and Great Ait, because the Greatei Art will be gieater by virtue 
of both Form and Matter which will still remain identical with each 
other. As soon ab the weight of the contont increases, the Form 
increase correspondingly. Waltci Pater, though subscribing to the 
view of Art for Alt's sake in his eailiei writings, came over to 
recognise the distinction between good Art and great Art m his 
essay on Style (Apprcriations, pp. 34-35). After all, the value of a 
work of Art is ultimately determined by its human inti rest. 
Detached from life, Art becomes* an abstiaetion; for it glows out of 
life and diaws Irotn life. However much the real life may be 
transformed by the artist’s personality, il still remains the starting 
point; and the ultimate goal of Ait is al-o to contribute to the enrich¬ 
ment of human life. This is what is meant by Arnold when 
he describes poetiy as ‘‘criticism of life’’. For tho sub-human 
species, the mere ‘is* of life suffices. But the human beings 
are never sati&fied with life as it is, they also think of life as 
it ought to be. That is why Art embodies the active human 
reactions to life, and ultimately tho \alue of a work of Ait is always 
determined by the degree in which it cmiches life. Pater iccogni&es 
this when he .'peaks of ih° greater dignity of interests of a great 
work of Art. Tf we den}' the judgment of values in Ait, a doggerel 
verse good in itself might then be as good as Hamlet But, on the 
face of it, this feems to be impossible. Croce‘also finds the same 
difficulty cropping up in the midst of his criticisms on Shakespeare. 
Thus, in the section entitled "The Tragedy of Good and Evil” 
(Chapter IX : Section 4), Croce seems to recognise the distinction 
between the " Greater Shakespcaie ” and the "Lesser Shakespeare”. 
To put it in Croce's own words: 

" The three aspects,” 1 with which we have hitherto dealt, 
compose what may be called the lesser Shakespeare, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the greater Shakespeare, of whom we are about to speak. 
By ‘lesser', we do not wish to suggest that the works thus designated 
are artistically weak and imperfect, because there are amoug them 
some true masterpieces, nor that they are less perfect by comparison ' 
with others, because every true work of art is incomparable and 
contains in itself its proper perfection. What is intended to be 

1 Viz., the Cam <3/ of Imre, the Longiogr ’for Romance, a id Shakeepeare'i Interest in 
Practical Action. 
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conveyed is that they are 'Jess complex’, in the same way as the 
sentiment of a mature or an old man is distinguished by complexity 
of experiences from that of a younger man, which is not for that 
reason less genuine*’ (op. cit. Chapter IX : Section 4). 

Croce, wo find, allows greater complexity to the greater works 
of Shokespeaie. This complexity, however, may not at all be 
quantitative, but it must have a necessary icfcrence to quality. It is 
because some works ol Shakespeare have a greater human interest 
than the othcis, because they have a greater bearing on life, and 
because they set our minds to think of the multifarious questions 
which are embedded in the human flesh and thus raise us up for the 
time being from our cii counter ibed ever yd ty existence, that they are 
great. Croce has done a great service to Art by treating it in the 
idealistic manner, by lifting it up from the world ot mundane reality, 
lie ha* thereby guaided himself against the danger of making Art 
just a hand maiden of dilactici'-m or propiganda. But, on the other 
hand, we must admit that life is the stalling point of Ait, though the 
latter must transform and Miipass real life. The final goal of Art, 
can also bo nothing but the enrichment of life in some way or other, 
though it might Lo only in the highest ^ensc. The truth legarding 
Art may he best expensed in the words of Christopher Marlowe 
('written of course in a dilfeicut context): “It was made for man, 
therefore man is more excellent.” It is in thi* s°nse that we tau 
also corroborate the statement of Tlato in hi* Republic (Book X) : 
“ Ho 1 would much lather be the heio whose praises are sung than the 
poet who sings them*’ (A. D. Lindsay's translation, p. 301), Life, 
thus, according to Plato, is greater than Art. One may not quite 
agiee with the strictures of Plato ou Art, blit there is no denying the 
fact that the ultimate value of Art will always be determined hy its 
human interest, whatever might be the opinion of Benedetto Croce. 

1 t.c , any man. 



CEREMONIES CONSTITUTING HINDU 

MARRIAGE 


Hkhamha CnAriEiwi 
Ltdurcr Stnukrl Cvlh'uc 

Hindu marriage is Aery much complex in foiin so far a9 tlio 
ritualistic aspect of the ceicmony is concerned. Perhaps it i< for the 
reason that diversities of culture of various ages have contributed to 
tbe development and origin of the same. As such rites and ceremo¬ 
nies of marriage vary from province to province, district to district 
and what more from family to family. The Asvalaynna Grhyasutra 1 
says: ‘various indeed arc the observances of different eountiies and 
villages, one should follow ilio'-c in marriage*-.’ Kalhakn Clihja- 
sutra 2 prescribes that usages of countries and families should be 
observed in mariiago and commentators have mentioned several 
such usages. 

The rites to be observed in Hindu moriiage date ha^k to the 
age of the Jtgveda. In the tenth MandaU, H5th sfikta of the ligvoda 
has been recorded the marriage of Surya, daughter Sfirya with Homa, 
the muon and there we get an idea of the rites to he obsoivcd in 
connection with marriage. The Gihyasutras of later ages have 
almost utilised those rites with additions and alterations. Dr. P. V. 
Kane s has classified these rites into three groups—preliminary ; rites 
that are of the essence of Suriiskilra, viz., Panigrahana, Saptapadi and 
etc. ; and rites like seeing the pole star and etc., as subsequent to 
the central rites. Of these greatest divergence prevailed with regard 
to preliminary and subsequent rites while with respect to the essential 
ones the sutrakaias were almost unanimous. The discussions in this 
connection would goto indicate that even in essential rites the sequence 
wa6 tbe object of dispute. Thus Apastamba Gihyasutra 4 describes 
Saptapadi before tbe act of going round tbe sacrificial fire while 
JUvalayana Grhyasutra 5 describes going round the fire before 
Saptapadi. Majority of Sutrakaras describe Tanigrahana before 
Saptapadi while texts like Gobhila Grbyasutra, 6 Kbadira Gfbya- 
sutra 7 and Baudbfiyana Grhyasutra describe it after Saptapadi. 

<* 

1 1. 7.1-2. * 25, 7. 1 Hist, of Dharmaifatra t Vol. II. Part I. P. 581. 4 IV. 10. 
s 1.7 7. • TT Cl ift, f 1.8. 81. 
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In the History of Dharxna Sastra * a list of the necessary rites 
generally observed has been made and they begin with Vadhuvara- 
gunaparlksfi and end in Mandapodvasaua and they are as many as 
40 in number. All of these rites are not equally important and the 
question comes in whether non-observance of anyone of these rites 
can make a mnniage invalid. 

Cumbrous and minute as these are, an exact obbcrvance of these 
rites is not an easy job and there is no denying the fact if strict 
observance of all the rites are thought of as necessary for valid 
marriage, ‘real and bonaiide marriages would stand in the danger of 
being rendered invalid iu consequence of trivial defects of form/ 

Hence in the light of these circumstances we must state that 
most common and impoitant oi the rites should on ajl accounts be 
observed. They main!} are : Vagdana, Kanyfidana Panigrahana and 
Rnptapadf. For their predominance over other rites in marriage, one 
or other of these lites have been teimed as marriage proper by law¬ 
makers and commentators. 

Thus Manu, Iho oldest ol the Smrti writers, proclaims that the 
incantations o( man rage no doubt arc conductive to marriage proper 
but wifehood is expected to find full completion after the observance 
ol rite known as Saptapadi. 9 

In the nortli east corner of the sacrificial fire, the groorn causes 
the bride to walk ret on step?, each time with the muttering of inem- 
tations as: ‘Ekazniso visnustva nay.ttu' and etc. 10 The significance 
of the incantations are that Visnu might take her for profusion of 
rice, prospeiity, strength, sacrifices, happiness and riches. Other 
incantations read on the occasion is: 

Sakha Saptapadi bhava Sakhyam to gameyam 
Sakhyam te mayosah Sakhyam te inayofithyah. 41 

Marriage is thought of as complete after the performance of this 
rite. Medhalnhi has clarified the view of Manu, when he says: once 
this is performed, neither the father of the girl nor the groom has 
anything to do, even a mad woman is not to be abandoned. 13 KuJIuka- 
hhatta lias also harped on the same time by saying that before t ho 
observance of Saptapadi wifehood is not attained. 1 * 

8 Vol. II. Parti, pp. 631-638. 

,f Pipigrahap k£ znantrfi oiyatarii d*ral»k?ti?am I 

Tcv&ch oi><b& tu vidvadbhifo aaptamc padc l* Manu.-Sam, 8/227. 

10 Vide Maotra-brabmapam 1/9/6*18. 

u Do. 1/8/13. _ ,. 

11 Taamin prokr&nte KanyiyAl? pade bodfcrarvftnnAajo nfiati nnmadaratyapi bhiryaiva 

natyiiy*. vide bit tik* on Manu 8/227, . . . . „ 

« Evafic* SapUpjUldAoftt prftk bhiry*tvftni#paUe& BatjaniiAaje jahyionordhvath, 

Ufa tika on Manu 8/827. 
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Vagdana has also been mentioned by others as marriage. On 
an auspicious day the father of the bride promises to the father oi 
guardian of the groom to offer his daughter in marriage and this is 
termed as Vagdana; but it hab not been mentioned by Gautama and 
Baudhayana. In the Kasyapa Samhila 14 mention has been made of 
this rile and this has been directed to be done in the month of 
marriage (Vaiviihike masi). 

Kullukabhattu in his commentary on sloka 152 of Manusaihhita 
(Chap. V.) says that husband gets mastery over his wife as soon ns 
Vagdana is complete : 

Yat pnnah prathama sanipradanam vagdanafmakam Tadeva 
bhartnh svaimajanakam. 

Medhatithi 15 here explains that though through the performance of 
vagdana marriage i^ not complete, yet the husband's right over wife 
grows—a position, we must admit, n^t very clearly explained. Kaghu- 
nandana however does no* admit the claim of vagdana as nowhere 
vagdana can cause right. 1 * Scholars like Strange, Grady have shown 
that SaptapadI as parts ot vagdjna but the view has rightly been 
shown to be erroneous by Sri Gooru Das Banerjec—“The walking 
of seven steps is the ccremon) that completes marriage and it forms 
no part of the contract of betrothal. Betrothal is a removable 'pro¬ 
mise of marriage, uot constituting actual tuairiage though such 
revocation would be improper if without a just cause. A contract 
of betrothal cannot be specially enforced.” 17 The case of vagdana 
further cannot stand for the reason that accordti g to Kiityayana if 
the prospective groom dies after the ceremony of vagdana but before 
the observance of the ceremony of Panigrahana and Saptapadi, then 
the bride can be married to another person. 18 The final point hero 
comes from Yajuavalkya, who underestimates its claim by saying that 
if a more meritorious person comes after vagdana, the promise may 
Jbe broken. 1 * 

Panigrahana—taking hold of the bride's hand by the groom atten¬ 
ded with the muttering of prayers 20 meaning that the grcom takes 
up her band so that she may live with him up to long age as the gods 

>* Vide Samakfcra ratuamflJa. 

] 6 * Prad&nftdeva aaatyapi virftbe sv&inyaniutpadyato * 

19 Svamyakftra&am pradftnatp na tu v&gd&oatii — Udvalialatvam P. 130. 

17 Tagore Law Lectures P. 89. 

19 Vatayitv& to yafc kaftcit pranadyet purn 90 yadft. 

liakt&gam&n trloatltya kanj&oyam varayedvaram (quo 1 oil In AparFrka P. 94). 

19 1/65. 

90 Gjbboftmi te saabbagatv&ya bastam may ft patyft jaradaatiryathftsab Bhago Aryamft 
8 avit& purandbirmahvam tvftdafgirbapatyftya devfth, $.v. 10/85/ 36. 
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Bbaga, Aryaman, Savita and the learned Pusan had given her to him ; 
deserves attention here. 

This rite of Panigrabana lias been designated as marriage proper 
in the text Udvaliacandraloka. 21 The digest-writer means to emphasise 
Hist in tho absence of the observance of tills rite marriage becomes 
invalid and reversely if this rite is observed, while others are neglected, 
marriage is to be thought of as complete. So many texts have been 
pointed out in puppott of the theory.* J Grhya eaiiicraha has also 
<lated—‘pKnigrahanamantrastu myalaiii daralaksanain.* 21 In the 
text CdndiTiloka ilieicfore it has been propounded that if a girl 
foun I to be defo< live after vatana she may be rejected to be married 
! ill in ca^o the nU 1 of Panigiahana is pcifoimed the girl under no 
encuinstance, can be drappioved or rejected. 21 it goes further to 
itnnoimcc that even aft«*i San* p^ullna* and before ‘IMnigraliana* if a 
'.n oin die.- then the budo can le^innately be given over to another. 
Tin* utterances of Maiiu M whi'di seem to be contradictory to the 
t nelii 'on must be explained to mean that SaptapidT is but a part of 
Pinigrabant ml ichtly it ha- been mentioned after l\uiig r ahana. 

LIn* test ot Bihuspri as“P migr.ihamkah mantrah piti/gotrapaharakah’* 
ais i Hippoi ts the eont lusion of ('aiulraloka. Tlnn* tor its importance 
t‘ c m,linages s ich ns Oaiidhaiva needed compulsory observance of 
tb«s rite tor comp'ction And Due,manta and S.ikuntnla though 
united through (iandhaiva form regularly went through the rite of 
1'inigi uliana. 

It is evident ^therefore th't contt ovorsus vvtli i eg aid to the 
problem continued for a pretty long time and Paghun mdana by 
defining marriage as 1 S\ikararupn jo,! navifcsi’ liken to impress the 
idea that the c< n^ciousnoss of lights, duties and responsibilities asso- 
(i tied with marriage is the only thing that is dented and the difference 
ot opinion eenties round different authors explanation regarding 
tho import a neo of the rite in which it grows. To make it more clear, 
the propounder of rfapiapadl theory thinks that this knowledge grows 
vvl.cn both groom and bride walk seven steps, indicating their 
beginning of united entrance in the path of domestic lif *. The suppor¬ 
ter of the view of Pfinigrahana on the other hand moan that by 
• taking tho bride’s hand, the groom takes the responsibility of the 


tl p # 2 ' 

• « Kir/rfGobli.ia Of Kfflri T Pra 8 Sutra 

lena varaQunontnrfirii kasySdtw ularaan* Iftifi jalijftf, ' r! */ u om^wanhniniftn&t 
i»*yofn dAtolak&ngafcvttrji pftty^rtth«»$vmanti*i'*y*. Aneni puidatift l P P •> 8 V 

l'Urvam yadi varo ir.nyate Udknyaam&i doya^yuktam P. 3. 

** 8/247. (refrnfad to vi eundraloka p. 3). 
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girl for future life to come and this consciousness grows when Paid* 
grabana is observed. 

This opinion of Raghnnandana is to be thought of as final in 
the problem. Consciousness is the principal thing, if that is grown, 
the purpose is served and then nonobservance of minor rites cannot 
make tho marriage invalid. It come, to the point therefore that the 
motive behind the observance or negligence with respect to the rites 
of marriage must be the deciding factor. Dr. G. D Banerjee says: 
“All that is required is a substantial compliance with the forms to 
show that tho parties intend to contract marriage. There is a broad 
distinction between an intentional omission to observe the ceremonies 
and a defective observance of the same by reason of accidental eiror 
or inadvertence or it is only the tormer that is required to be 
avoided.” 2 “ (Tagore Law Lectures p. 92.) 

56 (Tagore Law Lcctorrs p. U2. 



PLAN OF A UNIVERSITY FOR CALCUTTA 

Bimalendu Koyal, M.A. 

We have described already the state of education existing in Bengal 
on the eve of the Education Despatch of 1854. The Council of 
Education, the highest authonty on matters of education in the land, did 
fittingly describe this in the following manner:— 

41 The present advanced state of education in the Bengal 
Presidency, with the largo and annually increasing number of highly 
educated pupils, both in public and private institutions, renders it 
not only expedient and advisable, hut a matter of strict justice and 
necessity, to coufer upon them some mark of distinction, by which they 
may be recognised as persons of liberal education and enlightened 
minds, capable, from the literary and scientific training they have 
undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of com¬ 
mencing the practical pursuit’ of learned professions, including in this 
description the business of instructing the rising generation; of holding 
the higher offices under Government open to natives, after due official 
qualification or of taking the rank in society accorded m Europe to all 
members and graduates of the universities." 

The Council of Education therefore thought it expedient t-o 
establish an University for Calcutta to cope this growing need of 
education and drafted a Plan for the University of Calcutta and 
submitted it to the Court of Directors of the East India Company for 
approval. The Plan was signed by Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary, 
Council of Education, dated the 25th October, 1845. 

In the language of the Council of Education the only means of 
accomplishing the great object enumerated above was by the establish¬ 
ment of a Central University 14 armed with the power of granting Degrees 
m Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering incorporated by a 
special Act of the Legislative Council of India and endowed with the 
privileges enjoyed by all chartered Universities in Great Britain and 
Ireland/ 1 

The Council of Education laid down in derails the schemes of the 
proposed University and observed 44 after carefully studying the laws 
and consiilujion of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
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those of the recently established University of London, the latter aloi 
appears adapted to the wants of the native community.” 

The University of London was incorporated by Royal Charter c 
5th December in the first 3 car of the reign of Queen Victoria und< 
writ of Privy Seal, com titutmg the persons named, a Chancellor, Vic 
Chancellor and Fellows one body politic and corporate, by the nan 
of the “ University of Loudon.” Upon a similar plan for the san 
objects it was proposed that the Uimersity of Calcutta shall consisf of 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows. 

The Council plculcd feruMitly for this noble cause and koen : 
desired that the Plan be icccpted bv the Court of Directors of (he Rai 
India Company. The Council, therefore, briefly referred to fl 
benefits that would result to the country if the scheme \\a*» .iceoptei 
It proceeded to state that:— 

“ It would open the p'tths of honour and distinction alike to evei 
class and e\ery institution; would encourage a high standard of qua! 
ficatien throughout tlie Presidency, by bestowing jndly earned rowarc 
upon those who had spout years m the acquisition of knovledge an 
rendering their lit ora rv lionours a source of emoluments as well as < 

social distinction. It would.in a very few \eirs produce 

body of natne piddle servant , superior in character, attainments an 
efficiency to any of their predecessors. It would encourage the cullivt 
tion of the arts and sciences and call into existence a class of nath 
architect*., engineers, sur\e\ors, and educated landholders, who* 
influence would rapidly and eeitainly diffuse a taste for the more refine 
and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West to the gradii; 
extinction of tlie enervating and degrading snperstitn 11 s of the East ” 

In conclusion the R^r^arv of the Council of Education, Dr 
F. J. Mount, M.D., further argued that if the Plan of a University be 
adopted, it would cost a trifling expense to the government as within a 
few years the ‘ Fee Fund * would swell to defray c\oiy expense attendant 
upon the University. He did not forget to mention that the creation of a 
University would raise tlie status of the Education Department of Bengal 
to public estimation which ultimately would place the educated natives 
of this great empiro upon a level with those of the western world. In 
order to prove that the time for such a measure was ripe Dr. Mount 
referred to the creditable skill and proficiency exhibited by the graduate 
of the Medical College in Calcutta whose examination in extent and 
difficulty were much greater than those of any of the Colleges ’d 
Surgeons in Great' Britain and from a purely professional point of view 
nearly on par with those required from the medical graduates of most 
British Universities. 
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Tho Plan of establishing a University of Calcutta was however 
rejected by the Court of Directors of the East India Company on the 
ground that it was then too premature. 

Though the Court of Directors of the East India Company rejected 
tho Plan for a University at Calcutta they were even then deeply 
concerned for the promotion of education in India and for the advance* 
ment of European knowledge Fo (he natives of the country which would 
teach them the marvellous results of employment of labour and capital 
and “ rouse them to emulate us m the development of the vast resources 
of their countly, guide them in their efforts and gradually but certainly 
confer upon them all the advantages which accompany the healthy 
increase of wealtli and commerce and at the same time, secure to us a 
large and more ent.im supply of many articles necessary for our 
manufidurcR mid oxtendwdy consumed bv all classes of our population 
us well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
labour.” The Com! of Directors further thought that the system of 
Science and Plulosoplu winch formed the learning of the East abounded 
in cirors ami Eastern btoi.illire was very deficient as regards all modern 
discovery and improvement Asiatic learning therefore however 
widely diffused would not much advance their object. The Directors 
weie confirmed in this their belief and w’erc glad at the most satisfactory 
evidence of the high attunmerits in English literature and European 
•>(*!(• nces which hail been aiqmred of late \ears by some of the natives of 
India. 

No history of educational enterprises in the country during this 

period be complc4e unless a reference is made to flic activities of Christian 

Missionaries in the field of education. Tl may be briefly stated that 

mission activity in education w r as more wide than official enterprise. 

” The History of Education in India M bv Nurullah and Naik states that 

* * 

there were 1171 educational institutions run. by government with f>7,56\) 
pupils reading in them while tho number of pupils reading in Missionary 
schools was fit,013 and 01,088 pupils read in Sunday Schools alone. The 
number of schools and colleges were distributed as follows :— 



UtJigal 

Bombay 

N W.P 

Punjab 

Centi* 

1 nd)A 

Matfra* 

Total 

In' Angle-vci oscular 

Schools and Colleges 
fo* men 

22 

7 

18 

3 

a 

43 

91 

lb) Vernacular Sohcula 
for Boya 

126 

fit! 

47 

0 

8 

894 

1000 

(c) Boirding Schools 

for Boys 

90 

4 

10 

• •• 

1 

82 

8T 

(tf> Schools for Girls .. 

* 26 

81 

8 

• •• 

8 

91T 

286 

(*) Boarding School* 
foe Girls 

27 

8 

9 

2 

1 

89 

80 

* 

(/) Sttndftjr School t» 

189 

m 

8*0 

27 

74 ' 

1102 

i**r 
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The statistics are, according to Nurullah and Naik for 
Protestant Missions only. In addition to these the Catholic Mission 
in India had a large number of educational institutions to their 
credit. The Company used to spend a lakh of Rupoes for the 
maintenance of its own institutions which was enlarged to Rs. 10 lakhs 
from 1833. The Missionary schools received no grants'in aid from the 
Company. The Missionaries therefore claimed that the Company should 
withdraw completely from direct educational enterprise in India 
and all the Institutions required by the country would be provided 
by the missions on a grant-iil-aid basis, just as it was in practice 
in England in those dajs as far as junior education was concerned. 
Apart from this most extensive non-official ageuev in education in India 
there were private educational enterprises by British officials and non- 
officials as well as non-official Indians. 



• WARTIME INFLATIONARY SITUATION 

IN INDIA 


Santikcmau Ghosh, 

Lecturer, flooghly Mohsin College. 

During and since the war India has suffered a greater degree of 
inflation than many other non-devastated countries. During the early 
}t*ars of the war price increases were fairly moderate, but a sliarp rise 
took place in 1012 and 10IS. From the end of 1013 to the end of 1915 
prices were relatively stable at a very high level, and in 1916 and 1917 
there was again a marked increase. 


CluDprs In ttholf'Bnle Friccs And Cn-t of Living In India Since 11/89 
(\\erngc cf monthly prices : 1937 = 100) 



1939 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1045 

1916 

1947 

\\ IldeSalc l>lice9 

n 3 

113 
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149 

915 

227 

231 

252 

27*! 

Cost cif living 

100 

100 

117 

14S 

210 

224 

222 

2U 

25S« 


(Hombaj) 


1 June April 

(U.N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics) 

Net public*and foreign expenditure rose from about 3.5 per cent, 
of national income in J939-I0 to 15 per cent, of it m 1912-43; the pro¬ 
portion then fell slightly in the two following years. 

The main source of inflation was the increase in government 
expenditure for military purposes. War expenditure increaaed rapidly 
to a high figure in the budget of J913-41 and then became relatively 
stable around this high level until the end of the war. Net public and 
foreign expenditure (of which foreign military expenditure alone 
amounted to some 8 or 9 per cent, of national income by 1942-43) seem 
to be adequate to explain the degree of inflation which came about in 
the middle years of the war, before controls had achieved any consider¬ 
able effect in limiting private expenditure. 

Incomes increased as a result pf mobilization into the army and by 
an expansion of total employment to meet military needs. In *00 far. as . 
military needs were met by diversion of production they, resulted in a 

reduction v of civilian supplies. 
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Tlio inflation in India, to use Pigon's terms, was " deficit 
induced ”. The budget deficits for the years 1939-40 to 1946-47 may 
be set out as follows : 


Budget Deceit 



1930-10 

1910 11 1911-42 

1012-13 

1913-14 

1911-15 

191M0 

1910 17 

Budget deficit on 
Indian account . 


05.3 

(Million*, of 11 > licit 
l!M 9 1.12J 7 

1 *)7 

1,011 1 

1.110,5 

4 iO 

Recoverable war 
expenditure cf 

I ui per.a 1 Go¬ 

vernment 

JO 

530 0 

1 010.0 

3,2’) 1.0 

3.T7S 7 

i,!0U 

3,170 7 

11(5.0 

Total effective 
defi< it ... 

10 

515.1 

•2,0 ;«V) 

1,370.5 

3 070 3 

*5,719.s 

1,920.0 

"55 (5 


[ItepcTl < n Currency and Finance for t*u* ycir 1945 IS, R *ei\e H«uk of In ii ») 

The increase in net exports ako cmitiihutcd somewhat to inflation. 
Private investment was falling as a result of the control of new capital 
issues and of the limitation of imports of investment goods. This, 
however, reduced the inflationary pressure to a minor degree. On the 
side of production, the increases in output of basic commodities were 
on the whole iclatively small. 

During 3912-J3, the rise in prices appeared to bo accentuated by 
difficulties of transport and di^iibution and artificial shortages induced 
by speculation and hoarding. In the course of the next year, the dis- 
luption of the national economy, which was threatened by runaway 
prices, was countered by resolute measures of physical and financial 
controls with the object of restoring the price level to a Wartime 4 norm \ 
Various stabilisation measures were introduced under ad hoc control 
orders and the comprehensive Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention 
Ordinance. 


After the middle of 1943, the rate of price increase was consider¬ 
ably reduced. There are two reasons which explain the development 
of a relatively stable situation. First, the budget deficits roached a 
peak in 3943-41, and in the next two years were more or less stabilised 
at this high level. The second reason is that the introduction of partial 
rationing allowed a reduction of prices as compared with what they 
would have been otherwise, even though it was not possible to fix prices 
completely. # 

The inflation in India was of the fiat-money inflation type. This 
occurs when the resources of a country are being fully utilised, and the 
government lias to spend more than it can raise either *by taxation or 


borrowing in the market and therefore, resorts to the creation of money 
-|^^h t the printing .press, through borrowing from a central bank, etei 
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The 4 net gap ’ in the Indian finances tor the period September, 1989 
to January, 1943, works out al Bs. 57,976 lakhs and the creation of 
additional currency was to the tune of Bs. 53,918 lakhs. 

As regards the sources of additions to money supply, the total net 
accrual of sterling from the surplus, balance of payments on private as 
well as Government Account, t.e., including the payments on aooount 
of the supply of goods and services to H.M.'s and Allied Governments 
in India against recoverable war expenditure, has been the largest part 
of what may be termed as the inflationary potential, while the budget 
deficit on revenue account and the defence expenditure on capital 
account are the other constituents. 


Inflationary factors causing an expansion of the money supply 
are • (1) External: surplus in the balance of payments on (a) current 
and (b) capital and (0 private and (ti) public accounts together; 

(2) Internal—public : a deficit in the overall internal operations of the 
Government on (a) revenue and ( b ) capital accounts together; 

(3) Internal—private; inflationary geneiation of money by the banking 
system through excessive extension of credit. Begarding the second 
factor, there are three different methods of borrowing to cover such 
a gap: (1) borrowing from non-bank investors, (2) borrowing from 
banks and (8) boriowmg from the Beserve Bank. New money would 
be created if the deficit in the government budget were financed by 
borrowing from the Central Bank, and to a lesser extent if it were 
financed by borrowing from other banks. The third source of inflation, 
».e., internal—private, was not operative during the war as private 
economic activity was regulated. An order seeking to control issues of 
capital came into force in 1943. 


During the first three years (1939-40 to 1941-42) the net progressive 
amount of accrual of sterling is somewhat larger than the degree of 
increase in monetary circulation, and during the last four years (1942-43 
to 1945-46), the budget deficit has increased somewhat rapidly and 
added another element to the inflationary potential. The simultaneous 
large increase in the rupee debt of the Central Government has partly 
neutralised the inflationary impact of the budget deficit on the public's 
cash balances. The Government made a start on its war loans in June, 
1040, when the Indian Defenoe Savings movement was launched. 
With abundant funds seeking employment, Government floated loanA 
of'substantial amount* at progressively cheaper rates. Both .short-term^ 
and long-term rates ruled at-fairly low levels. The value of thejlefioit*, 
financed through Mowing jkoiR - the -market fap to 
be roughly a, fpqi*b. • » m0 . UI1 £. 
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contributed by the scheduled banks, genuine borrowing from the public 
were but a sixth of the total deficit. The rest was covered by various 
forms of borrowing from the Reserve Bank. The most straightforward 
of these were against the sterling securities and rupee counterparts 
accepted and retained by the Bank as assets. The repayment was 
possible only because every instalment of further British expenditures 
through the agency of the Government increased the Government’s 
credits with the Reserve Bank. 

The period from April, 1942 to July, 1943, represents the infla¬ 
tionary phase of the war financing. There was the approximation to 
the full employment of all available goods and services. With no 
effective machinery for rationing and price controls in the civilian 
sector the burden of restricting consumption fell almost completely on 
financial methods. But the deficits to be covered were of great magni¬ 
tude. Of the total deficits of over Rs. 3,800 crores incurred in India 
between September, 1939, and March, 1946, not more than Rs. 800 
crores were met by borrowing from the public. The rest were met by 
the creation of money. 

The Allies, instead of puichasing Indian commodities out of 
normal borrowings in India, have bought them from loans compulsorily 
obtained out of newly created Reserve Bank money against the credit 
of the British Government. The Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India was right in pointing out that 11 though there has been a consider¬ 
able rise in prices m India, I do not consider that this is the result of 
the increase in currency, but rather that the two phenomena together 
are the unavoidable result of the large purchases of goods and services 
being made by the British Government in India for which they give us 
sterling which we exchange for rupees.” 

Increased taxation and larger borrowing, sales of bullion and 
extension of commodity and price controls assisted in establishing a 
measure of comparative equilibrium as reflected in the trend of prices 
(during 1944-46), currency circulation and security and share values* 
By 1944 the increase of prices and money income had been stopped with 
net public and foreign expenditure claiming some 13 or 14 per cent, of 
national output. The very limited rationing system and price control 
were probably the main factors responsible for the change in private 
spending habits which this implies. 

The increase in price was highest in the foodgroup which more* 
than trebled in prices during the period 1940-44. J^ext in order, thotph 
far behind, came manufactured articles followed by other agricultural 
co mmo dities and raw materials. Since prices of rationed supplies were 
Tfgfi very low, there was a considerable deterioration in real wages and 
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a relative shift to profits in the distribution of income. TnAntinp murU 
serious inroads into the standard of living of certain fixed income groups 
amo^g the middle class. The rural labouring class had been one of 
ihe hardest hit by it. 

During 194647, the inflationary conditions were intensified by 
the operation of other causes such as the inadequacy of capital equip¬ 
ment and the lack of trained personnel, the reduction in working hours 
und country-wide outbreak of strikes and bottlenecks in internal 
transport. Thus, inflation in India in the earlier period was monetary 
in nature in the sense that rising prices were due directly to the increased 
money in circulation. But the main feature of inflation in later years 
was that the cost structure in Indian industry and agriculture had 
become more rigid and production had not increased much. 



THE CONCEPT OF SELF AS SAKSIN 
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The enquiry after a principle, involved in the empirical individual 
and yet more fundamental than the merely empirical, is the crux in 
the Advaita concept of witnessing consciousness or Sdhsin. Thus, in 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (iii. IV) the topic on eelf-Juminosity (sva- 
yamyotistvam) and the unfailingly active nature (< aluptaSakli-svarupa - 
tvam) of the self begins with an investigation as to what the light 
is by means of which the individual shines -—'"Kim yotirayam 
purusah”. It has been shown in that context that a light more 
foundational than the light of external agencies which are supposed 
to cause our external perception must be admitted at the background 
of our conscious life, shining autonomously and illuminating at the 
same time all our empirical processes and activities. Now, it is the 
self as other than the congeries of bodily organs but illuminating 
the same without being dependent for its own illumination, which is 
indicated to be the light in question —Atmaivdsya yotih .* And, this 
is what is meant by Saksin as the constant, conscious background 
of the individual being, i n this paper, we consider firstly how the 
concept of Sdksin is established through logico-epistemological 
approach and then, the possible metaphysical status 6f such transcen¬ 
dental self as intermediate between Absolute or Brahman on the one 
hand and the empirical individual or Jiva on the other. 


I 


The primary issue —rather an epistemological one—'involved in 
the question of Saksin bears on the reality and necessity of a principle, 
knowning yet transcending the merely knowing sgent.* To posit 
the principle as merely beyond the individual soul ( jivatirekena ), as 
the author of Siddhdntaleiasangraha has done*, is to overlook the 
precise characteristic of S&kfin. For, by individual soul we prima 
facie mean just the agent of living function and not necessarily the 
agent of knowing activity as such. It is with the category of knower' 


* : xlxv*.*"Kim J p9awSMdi-tyff(irikisk Hk§i 

kaJcit ssti tip v&". 

a , fitfdhftDUltfftfsagrtb*' Ob. I 
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that Nyaya as wall as common sense stop. Now. the fourfold scheme 
of categories centred on the fact of cognition in the forms of cogniser 
,( piamatd ), way of cognition (prauiana), cognition ( pramiti) and the 
object of cognition ( prameya ), as formulated by Vatsyayana in his 
Nyaya-Bhasya, woold be accepted by Advaita. On the other hand, 
Saksin should, after the usual classification, be identified with the 
category of cogniser itself, so far as it is prima facie recognised to be 
the principle of knowing self. 

So, the ground for introducing the further category of Saksin , 
as in Advaita, may rightly be questioned. Indeed, the Naiyayika 
points out that so far as both the cogniser and Saksin coincide in 
being the seer ( drasid ), cognisership can as well accomplish the func¬ 
tion of seeing with respect to the object perceived or experienced. 
Even in the case of false cognition, they say, it lfi the same cogniser 
that serves as the subject, because even the object of false cognition 
must be subject to valid cognition. 

Turning from the category of knowing subject, the witnessing 
self is not to be understood also as of the nature of absolute transcen¬ 
dent Reality. For, ^t hat would render impossible the admittedly 
crucial feature of Saksin , namely, its participation in the empirical 
use (vyavaharangatva). So, it must be pertaining to tbe nature of 
the individual being and as such can hardly be anything else than the 
cogniser. On the other hand, to regard the self in question as of the 
nature of the experienced (driya) would also bring it to the level oi 
objects which, though knowable, are not capable of manifesting 
anything else. Objects such as the pot etc., can never be the witness, 
as they are always there to be known and never to reveal other things 
as their perceiver. 

Again, the principle of witnessing self is admittedly beyond tbe 
ways of direct knowing. It cannot be an object of perception. Ab 
S ankara remarks, the self, though illuminating the body, the organs 
etc., is not itself illumined by anything else, as the sun is with regard 
to external objects. 4 What, then, would be the ground for positing 
the principle of Saksin ? 

Here, Advaita demonstrates the ground for admitting the category 
of Sdkfin chiefly by way of the argument as to I he evidencing of 
mental states. The mental states like ideas, feelings as pleasure, 
pain, etc., are admitted by all to be necessarily evidenced. Now, as 
internal facts, they are indisputably beyond the grasp of external 

* dsakira-Bhitf* ; Brbadircvj*k» Uptttifftd, Hi* IV. 
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perception, which are valid only in the case of external objects . 
Nevertheless, there may be the possibility of internal or mental 
perception ( manojanya pratyaksa ), taking? the mental states as it6 
objects. Here, of course, we come to an open question, where the 
Naiyayika joins issue. 

The advocates of Saksin would come in direct controversy with 
the Nyaya view which, by admitting internal* perception, seeks to 
avoid the principle of Sdksin altogether. For, with the Naiyayika, 
Sdksin would be a redundant principle, internal perception of the 
internal states—be it of the nature of knowing of knowleige or of 
perceiving mental states of feeling, willing, etc.,—being admitted. 
Consequently, any conscious state would not be self-evidenced for 
the Nyaya realist. But the crux of the Advaita contention on the 
necessity ol witnessing self may be considered as centering round the 
issue of the essential self-luminosity of knowledge or consciousness 
The validity of the witnessing principle depends on proving knowledge 
or any conscious state to be in essence evidenced by the light of con¬ 
sciousness and as such to be completely unobjective. (I have consi¬ 
dered in details m two of my previous papers how the contention of 
Nyaya as to the knowabihty of knowledge is challenged by Advaita.)’ 

Again, the Bhatta standpoint, which does not take knowledge 
to be perceptible at all but as knowable through inference on the 
ground of such signs in U6e as the presence and absence of known¬ 
ness or manifestness (prdkatya ), is also challenged by Advaita as 
ultimately leading to the inertness of knowledge, affecting its very 
capacity to reveal objects. 

(The grounds for denying the Bhatta contention from the Advaita 
standpoint has also been discussed in one of the papers already 
referred to.) b Now, in establishing its concept oi Saksni, Advaita 
has to face yet another view ; according to which knowledge, even 
though taken as such to be self-manifest, is recognised only as an 
attribute and not as substantive. Thus, the Prabhakaras would 
maintain that the self-illuminating knowledge is only an attribute of 
the self. And, if this knowledge be thus conceived as an attribute, 
it is to be taken as the attribute of the self, because it is the self 
alone which is the locus of knowledge. This point of view goes 
contrary to the standpoint of Sakfin , so far as here knowledge is 
taken only as attributive, though essential, and non-constant, where- 

*• “A Study on the Advaita Theory of Knowledge i the Concept of Pelf illamintHoii’'. 
The Calcutta Review, April, 1964. 

* “An Inquiry into Sclf-eonaeioueneta”, The Calcutta Review, November, 1964. 

• Vi4e f.n. 5\h). 
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as Sdksin represents the principle of constant, substantive conscious- 
ness which is but equivalent to self. Moreover, the Prabhakara 
theory of triple cognition (tnputi pratyaksa) of the object, the cogni¬ 
tion itself and the cogniser would ontdo the necessity of the Sdksin 
principle. But, as we have already examined this aspect of the 
Prabhakara view in connexion with the problem of seif-consciousness 
(vide the author’s paper, “ An Inquiry into Self-consciousness ’) 7 , 
we are not going to show here, the inadequacy of the Prabhakara 
view separately. 

It is to be noted that knowledge, as taken by the Prabhakara, 

is invariably found to be endowed with the common qualities of 

ongination and destruction. Now, such origination and destruction 

would not be possible for the knowledge concerned unless its locus 

* 

also undergoes the same. But, the self which is the locus of its 
attribute, knowledge, is admittedly without destruction. This argu¬ 
ment on the impossibility of the non-constant nature of knowledge 
is put forward inferentially by the Advaitm, bringing in the analogy 
of the lamp. 8 The illuminating quality of the lamp is destroyed 
through the destruction of the lamp itself and is originated through 
the origination of the same. The lamp is the locus of the attribute 
of illumination Now it is concluded, on the analogy of the lamp 
und its illuminating quality, that consciousness, so far as it is the 
attribute of illumination as belonging to the self, is capable of 
origination and destruction only with the origination and destruction 
of its locus. That is to say, without the destruction of the self, 
there would not be the destruction of knowledge. But, the self is 
admitted by the Prabhakaia himself to be an eternal entity and so 
without possible origination and destruction. Thus, the destruction 
of the self being impossible, its attribute, consciousness, would also 
not be destructible. The same argument is presented in a slightly 
different manner in another inference. Here, what is concluded of 
consciousness, on the same ground and on the same analogy, is 
coexistence with the locus (yuvatevdirayabhuvitoa). Both these 
inferences drive at the same contention, viz., the eternality of 
consciousness*” 

Further, it is argued, so far as consciousness is the specific quality 
of self which is admittedly an all-pervading entity (vtbhu dravya) just 
as sound is of ether (akdid), it should be ever-existent, that is, 

1 An Inquiry Into 

1 JMnagbtQ** Ok* XXXV, 

* Idem. 
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constant. Of coarse, to such an argument it may be objected that if 
any specific quality of the self be necessarily eternal, what would be 
the case with the mental states as belonging to the self, which are 
obviously inconstant. Here, it should be noted that such slates 
should not be taken as the attributes of the self, because they are 
recognised to be the qualities of the mind rather than of the self 

Again, it may be argued against the Advaita contention of cons¬ 
tant consciousness that there is our Common experience of origination 
and destruction of knowledge. It is a common experience to state 
that ‘My knowledge of the pot arises and is destroyed'. It is pointed 
out by Advaita that the seeming origination and destruction of know¬ 
ledge are nothing more than apparent and as such do not refer to the 
real character of knowledge in its essential aspect. The impossibility 
of the origination and destruction of knowledge, taken in its essential 
aspect, is shown from the improbability of either prior non existence 
(prdgabliava), that is, positively stated, origination, or posterior non¬ 
existence (pradhvamsdbhava ), that is, positively stated, destruction, of 
knowledge. For, it would be an impossibility to hold that the very 
non-existence of knowledge is proved by knowledge itself, because in 
demonstrating its object knowledge would lose its own existence* 
The non-existence, prior or posterior, of knowledge can be there only 
as evidenced by knowledge (here we are to understand it in the light 
of the standpoint of subjectivity in Advaita) ; and to posit the exis¬ 
tence of knowledge (in its essential aspect of consciousness) and its 
non-exi6tence at the same time would mean an absurdity Then, 
how are we to explain different instances of knowledge which come 
and go? It is as pertaining to different objects that consciousness 
varies from one instance to another ; but, so far as consciousness 
itself is concerned, it is without any modalised form. It is the self- 
evidencing self in which there is illusion of cognition of diverse objects 
through association of modes of the internal organ. 

The self-evidencing, witnessing nature of the self is shown from 
the very character of unfailing self-certitude and indubitability. 
Through all forms of experience, the experiencing self makes itself 
felt as immediately and indubitably manifest. Thus, even though 
doubting the external object, tbe cognising subject never doubt itself. 
Similarly, even when erroneously perceiving the external object, the 
oogniser itself would hardly get involved in contradiction ; such cogni¬ 
tion as 'I am not 9 vtquld hardly occur to a cogniser* So, even during 
knowledge of a mediate object, the self remains' immediate to tbe 
cogniser; even at ’remembering the external object, the immediate 
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experience of the self is there. Now, all this could not be possible 
were the sabject to be grasped through a separate act of awareness. 1 * 
Doubt or contradiction regarding a thing may occur only when the 
perception of its unique property (viiefa) is not there. As, in the case 
of the self, there is never any doubt or contradiction with regard to 
its existence, it follows that the perception of the unique property of 
self should not be missing in any case. Farther, such perception of 
unique property should not be taken as extrinsic or adventitious, 
because, bad it been so, it could'not remain there constantly. So, 
as the non-extrinsic perception of the unique property is there in the 
self, the self-evidencing nature of the self is to be admitted. 

Of course, a doubt may arise: the lack of doubt in an entity 
need not necessaiily be taken as tbe necessary ground for self- 
evidencing ness. For, even in cases of the body, the ego, mental 
states of pleasure-pain etc ., doubt would seldom occur. An individual 
would never doubt his body, as to whether it exists or not, whether it 
is hi & body or not. Should the body also, then, be taken as self- 
evidencing, though it is admittedly in ert? Or, on the other band, 
should it follow that the self may be indubitable even without being 
self-manifest by nature? Here, it in to be noted that the self- 
manifest character is not the ne ces sary ground for mdubitability. It 
does not necessarily follow that wbatevei is not self-manifest m 
nature cannot also be indubitable. Bather, the very character of 
xnanif68toeB8 is to be regarded as the ground for taking a thing as 
indubitable (Of bourse, the approach here is ratio easendi and not 
ratio cognoicendi ). So, even that which gets manifest through a 
false identity with the self-manifest consciousness due to an intimate 
relation with the latter also appears indubitable. Now, so far 
the body etc. are falsely identified with consciousness, sharing 
its constantly manifesting chaiacter, they are manifest and as such 
indubitable. 

Now, the close relation holding between tbe principle of 
transcendental oonsiousness and the bodj -complex should be 

examined. The transcendental consciousness seated m the individual 
# is said to be immediately evidencing the two bodies, gross and 
subtle* being their substratum, Ilf may, however, be urged thAt 
the modifications of the internal organ reveal the two bodies for the 
knower, so that tbs principle of witnessing conscious ness as other 
than such modifications would be redundant. Here it is to be noted 

* BbtoatT, BwfcmS-Sfitm, 9/S/S8. 
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that as the transcendental consciousness limited by the two bodies 
is of the very nature of manifestation! this manifestation pervades 
all through the body, broadly manifesting the two bodies. Specific 
modifications regarding the two bodies originate from the internal 
organ which, again, remains manifest by the reflection ( pratibimba ) 
of the transcendental consciousness. Thus, what is broadly revealed 
by the transcendental consciousness gets specifically revealed by 
individual modifications of the manifest internal organ. Such specific 
modifications, however, are not always present; yet, in their absence 
the period of interval does not remain all blank. For, even the 
absence of specific cognition regarding the two bodies would be 
felt in general. An underlying awareness of the body continues 
even though we are not particularly aware of the body as such. 


Then, as to the ego, we have seen how it is constantly associated 
with the self-evidencing principle of consciousness and as such 
remains indubitable. A common example may bring it more clear 
to us. Thus, when we observe an external thing for a long time 
there may follow afterwards a memory in the form of ‘1 have 
been so long observing it’. Here the ego or the ‘1’-element in the 
memory-coQtent presupposes a particular awareness of the ‘I’. But 
such specific awareness is obviously absent in our attention towards 
the external object. Now, that there is memory of ‘I’ even in the 
absence of any specific mo Jification of the mind in the form of ‘I’ 
shows that there bad been an experience of *1* even during the 
perception of the external object or, in other words, the ego had 
been evidenced. And this evidencing principle could be no other 
than the principle of Sdkain . Now, if the transcendental consciousness 
be other than the individual, how can the use or the memory of an 
object evidenced by the witnessing consciousness pertain to the 
individual ? There is an extremely intimate connection between 
the individual and the transcendental consciousness, its substratum 
to which it is falsely fused, through such false identification, the 
transcendental consciousness shares the uature of the individual 
and thus the things evidenced by the transcendental consciousness 
enters subsequently into the memory of the individual. Nor can t 
the individual consciousness itself be regarded as the witnessing 
consciousness. For, as the individual is involved in all activities as 
their agent, indifference and the seer-character cannot pertain to it* 


* . 4 i 


With this we come to the characteristic feature of the witnessing 


consciousness. 

i 


It is characterised by seeing even, jeithout agqncy 
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(Kartrtve sati draftrtvam ). 4 ' The self an witness is not just the 
agent, embodied in the form of ‘V, but it is rather the manifestation 
of the f F and of the nature of consciousness itself. 

* Now, this said character of seeing itself may be regarded as a 
form of activity, so that the witnessing self is to be regarded as the 
agent of such activity. But, such seeing is not just equivalent to 
the act of seeing as such. For, Sdkfin represents the principle 
of constant consciousness itself and assumes the character of seer 
only as related to the act of experiencing the object. Here, of course, 
it may be doubted as to how the witnessing consciousness that is 
said to be of the very nature of constant consciousness itself may at 
the same time be regarded as related to the act of constant experien¬ 
cing. The lack of any distinction between Sakstn and constant 
experiencing makes the relation between the two impossible. 

The anomaly is answered by explaining the 60 -called relatedness 
of the witnessing consciousness in terms of the distinction falsely 
constructed through ignorance. It is in the state of nescience that 
the seer aspect of consciousness as involving the seen phenomena is 
possible, for the seer-character is necessarily dependent n the seen 
manifold. So, the seer-aspect is not the ultimate nature of the 
witnessing consciousness but rather its immanent, empirical ( tatastha) 
aspect. Sdkfin in its ultimate and ideal essence is indifferent and 
of the very nature of pure consciousness and as such without any 
reference whatsoever to the experienced (driya). 11 

It is this Sdkfin as the principle of pure, detached, autonomous 
consciousness which forms the substratum of the internal organ etc., 
and immanently manifests itself through the ego-consciousness. 
And, it is to be felt as the innermost principle behind all the 
empirical complex of the individual and as opposed to the qualities 
pertaining to the ego-consciousness. So, the real nature of the 
individual is to be recognised as Sdkfin which is of the nature of 
consciousness, ever manifesting without being actively involved in the 
empirical process, different from the self which is ordinarily known to 
be the object of the I-feeling and locus of the feeling of pain etc. 

Now the question as to the exact metaphysical * tatus of Sakstn 
still remains. It is clear from our discourse that eqch a principle as 
Sdkfin cannot wholly be identified with 'the individual being (pee). 
Neither. can it be: regarded-** identical, with the supremely transcen¬ 
dent principle of Bfabmao, So the question would arise aSft to how 
Sdkfin, distinct from both the categories of an ^ Brabmatf, 
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can at the same time be the principle of consciousness. Here 
Advaita seeks to determine the status of Sdkfin in terms of 
the common phenomenon of illusion. In such illusion as the 
seeing of silver in conch-shell, the question arises as to whether 
the this-ness manifest in illusion should be taken as pertaining 
to silver or to conch-shell. Tf it pertains to silver, the this-ness 
could be cancelled as much as silver and could not be involved 
in the valid cognition of 'This is conch-shell'. So this-ness 
cannot pertain to silver. Neither can this-ness pertain to the real 
conch shell, because in (hat case it would not have been manifest in 
the illusory perception, as the conch-silver itself is not manifest in 
illusion. Thus, this-ness can neither wholly belong to silver nor to 
conch-shell. So, what should be the status of tbis-ness? Here it 
it pointed out that this-ness, though in reality belonging to the 
conch-shell, yet in illusory appearance pertains to silver, so far as 
in the illusory perception, 'This is silver', this-ness stands as the 
common substratum to both the real conch-shell and the appearing 
silver. Similarly, the metaphysical status of Saksin as intermediate 
between Brahman and JIva is to be understood. So far as its 
ultimate nature is concerned, the witnessing consciousness is of the 
very nature of the supreme Being; but, from the point of view of 
perceptual appearance, it is taken as involved in the empirical 
individual with its empirical manifold of associations. (Paramdrthato 
brahmatvepi pratibhasatah sdksinah samsdryantarblulva esc). 11 

The analogy should not, however, be drawn in its completeness. 
The conch-Bhell character as distinct from this-neds remains unmani¬ 
fest in error and only in valid perception is revealed in the form of 
'thi6\ And the real character is revea’ed on the cancellation of the 
silver-character. In the case of saksin which also holds an inter¬ 
mediate position, it is somewhat different. The Brahman-chatacter 
which is ultimately real is the very essence of saksin itself. But 
this ultimate nature of saksin seemingly remains unmanifest in the 
worldly state tbiough nescience. If ignorance were dispelled through 
knowledge of the ultimate identity of self and Brahman, sdkfin 
would be manifest in its real character, shorn of all its empirical 
association* and that would be called its Brahman-character. So, 
sdksin in appearance remains involved in the complex formed by way 
of knowing, Jroower, known and knowledge, tbxough false fusion 
with the letter. Bn*, so far as its real nature is concerned, beyond the 
level of empirically, it is of the nature of Consciousness or Brahman/ 4 


4 Tsttwtotfbi, 0 b. XXXV. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM: A VOICE 
OF SACREDNESS 




B. 8. Maihdh, M.A., B.A. (Hons.), 

Principal t IDegiet) College t Ghaziabad. (U.P.) 

Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits- and then 
Bemould it neater to the Heart's Desire ! 

—Omar Khayyam — 

a 

Indeed, a tine piece of poetry with sense and imagination, a 
piece of ideal poetry, doing both—teaching and delighting simulta¬ 
neously. Also moving and moving with a terrific passion towards a 
revolution. 

Omar sees through the sorry scheme of things. He wants an 
end of it. His eye is keen on a new brave world of joy nearer to the 
Heart’s desire. Love is his instrument for the fulfilment he aims 
at. He is not wrong. We all are aware of things as they are in the 
world—a complete darkness which we all want to bieak through but 
which we are not able to )ust because we have in our possession not 
the required intensity of love and imagination. We have to shatter 
it to pieces thttough love. Thai is not the consummation. There 
must be a joyous world, a land of love and dream. 

Man has to conspire with Fate. This conspiracy certainly un¬ 
folds man as capable of taking to a life of infinite pains. The aim 
is creation. Creation needs in ample measure energy and we have 
enough of it. Only we have to use it. That is conspiring and that 
is, I venture to suggest, making our Fate. That is the way of 
achievement. That is progress, incessantly progressive and changing, 
and ever creating. A pleasurable adventure of love and work ! 

Look at this adventure of love and work! What a philosophical 
view of life Omar seems to go by 1 He^prescribes it for us and there 
is nothing wrong in it. 

Creation is nothing now; it is jnet a remembrance—putting things 
in a new way. Bat we mast have imagination, courage and pains 
to fulfil the new pattern. Mere love won’t do. Love might give us 
tremendous courage and imagination. Love might lend a new colour 
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to our life; it might be a life of dedication through love. Hence the 
value of love. Also love implies a conspiracy in a new fashion. People 
must conspire; let them conspire through love or for love or by love. 
They must conspire. That matters—that conspiracy—that union 
which will create a new world of our dreams. 

But that is not all. We have to analyse our Heart's desire—that 
is the eternal desire of man to change and to be better through that 
chaDge. That analysis requites a good deal of cogitation and im¬ 
agination born cf experience and knowledge, treasured in books and 
in the world. And so a synthesis of love and knowledge is of the 
essence to march endlessly towards the ideal. 

Beyond love is knowledge, an eternal pursuit of truth. Love 
is just an instrument, the ending end being Truth, nearer to the 
Heart’s desire. Omar definitely fastens upon love and heart and he 
neglects reason. Essentially, he was a poet and not a philosopher. 
Man must be both—a lover and a philosopher. This roan is the 
need of the hour. Man must love as he has to live in society; he 
must thick as be has to change the society he liveB in. 

Here is enough work. Omar asks man to see through the misery 
that breaks man, the frustration that restrains him from new fulfil¬ 
ment. Man cannot stop; hands of progress cannot stop. This is 
the philospby, communicated to us by Omar. According to Omar 
love can take us on to a successful revolution. I don't think, Omar 
sets a great store by Fate. We can, of course, through endless work, 
conspire for Fate. 

Then to the rolling Heaven itself I cried, 

Asking, "What Lamp had Destiny to guide 

Her little Children stumbling in the Dark?” 

And—"A blind Understanding !” Heaven replied. 

Omar is quite philosophical. He is aware of children of God 
walking on earth in darkness with Fate above them. Fate, some say, 
guides them with a blind understanding. That is the lamp of Fate. 
This fate has no meaning for Omar. Also frustration that seems to 
permeate the world does not affect him. 

.. Then to this earthen Bowl did 1 adjourn 
My lip the secret Well of Life to learn. 

And Lip to Lip it murmured—"While you live 
Drink ( for once dead you never shall return. 
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Critics take Omar as blind for drinks. To my mind that is not 
nearing truth of bis heart. Omar was all out for work, bis philosophy 
of work. And so he asked people to drink into the atmosphere of 
work. Man must die but before death he must do his bit, he roust 
achieve his aim. He has a great mission to carry through. He has, 
as I feel, divinity inside that must body forth in his dreams, thoughts 
and deeds. That way man will go near his Maker. That is our 
mission: that is our burden. 

This mission of the manifestation of divinity in life is the ‘secret 
well of life to learn’. And he learns it, rather proposes to learn it, 
through his earthen bowl. The earthen bowl points to power of love 
that fascinates him. He does not like to escape from life. People 
think of his drinks and think of him as escaping from life. Literature 
is to escape or to conquer. It might be for both. Indeed, it is 
both—escaping from life and facing it to conquer. I find this with 
Omar. He drinks and asks others to drink just to face life, not to 
escape from it. Of couise, for the moment, there is an escape from 
the frustration of life but ultimately it comes to a positive conquest 
of life. 

Omar has suggested in course of his poems this kind of escape. 
He has, therefore, enough of realism—“While you'live drink.’* He 
never thinks of life beyond death. He wants to achieve a revolution 
in this life on earth and so he says—“For once dead you never shall 
return.’* * 

Certainly, Omar has unlimited emotions and he fastens upon 
them but he suggests, however faintly, a synthesis of emotions with 
reason. One can venture to suggest that he was a philosopher in the 
making but he was finding it rather impossible to do away with bis 
emotions. Here is God's plenty so far as we think of wisdom. Man 
cannot bauish his emotions. They give us the necessary inspiration 
without which there is no fulfilment. To be successful in life, we 
have to achieve a synthesis of emotions with reason. Let us learn 
this from Omar Khayyam. Indeed, a great lesson t 

I find almost this very feeling in Rabindranath: synthesis of 
emotions with reason in a delicate fashion. Here is lhi6 idea from 

him 


Servant 

Hfcve mercy upon your servant# my queen f 
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Queen 

The assembly is over and my servants are all gone. 

Why do you come at this late hour? 

Servant 

When you have finished with others, that is my lime. 

I come to aBk what remains for your last servant to do. 

Queen 

What can you expect when it is too late? 

Servant 

Make me the gardener ol your flower garden. 

Queen 

What will be your duties? 

Servant 

The service of your idle days. 

I will keep fresh the grassy path where you walk 

In the morning, where your feet will be greeted 

with praise at every step by the flowers eager 

for death. 


Indeed, nothing but beauty and emotions in pi enty you have here 

• 

apparently but beyond them one finds reason and devotion in equal 
intensity. The poet has a concrete picture of his emotions but behind 
them he has an idea of service to inculcate. Certainly a sacred effort 1 
Omar also tries to present his ideas emotionally and musically but 
behind those ideas one invariably sees reason and sense, tremendous 
enough to cause a revolution in our dreams, thoughts and deeds. 

Omar seems to think through his emotions and music. There is 
magnificent inspiration in him. There might appear no reason at ail 
as one reads his poetic lines but when those lines have done their duty 
there is splendour of thought, very elevated thought, quite rare in 
poets of his type. Poetry must put before us a complete picture of 
emotions and these emotions when recollected in tranquillity have to 
present something logical to elevate and move us. Poetry begins in 
emotions and it mast end also in emotions. And emotions will cer¬ 
tainly culminate in accomplishment. This is what Omar’s poems do 
quite in a magnificent, fashion. 
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There is always a mystery about the words of a poet. That 
mystery he must create else be is not a poet. He may be a simple 
being but he must create abouthim a being of magnificence. Then 
only people will take to him and to his words. The Bible is simple 
in language but always there is a myltery -about its contents and 
naturally the appeal is tremendous. Out of that mystery there rings 
a voice that must be heard : out of that there is heard eternal music 
that must captivate and elevate. 

We can easily fasten upon this music in the poems of Omar 
Khayyam. Only we must have that divine drink that he had m an 
extraordinary measure I 

You know, my Friends, how bravely in my House 
For a new Marriage I did make Carouse : 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 

And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 

And the result is the splendour of his poetry, having always a 
voice and an appeal. 





agUDtei&s an& Notices of ]$oofts 

1. Selected Poetical Workf of George Meredith, compiled with 
Some Notea by G.M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans, Green and Co. London. 
Price 15. Pp. 108, l-xiii. 

2. A Reader’s Guide to T.S. Eliot by George Williamson. Thames 
and Hudson. London. 1955. 15/-net. Pp. 248. 

George Meredith’s poems were all out of print, except Modern Love 
which Mr. Day Lewis published with an introduction in 1948, tracing the 
relation of the poem to Meredith’s tragic broken marriage with Peacock’s 
daughter. Professor Trevelyan has always been an admirer of Meredith's 
poetry. He published in 1906 a book called The Poetry and Philosophy of 
George Meredith and six years later, edited his Complete Poetical Works 
for Messers Constable. That edition is now out of print. The present 
volume reproduces some of the notes from the Complete Edition and 
contains besides a learned introduction which brings out the quality of 
Meredith’s achievement as a poet. This volume of poems under review 
does not reprint about a hundred pages of Juvenilia and a number of 
difficult poems which Meredith wrote towards the end of his life. 

Professor Trevelyan’s enthusiasm for his subject is obvious. ‘ ’Meredith 
in my opinion had more intellectual power and finesse, and stronger 
imagination than any other of the Victorians.” This view is later qualified 
so as to suggest that Meredith should be judged first and foremost as a 
poet although hi9 performance in the field of fiction is far from inconsider¬ 
able. (< His (Meredith's) mental agility is very great, 1 but it often leads 
him into a bog; his poetical imagination never...His novels, no less than 
Hardy's, are the novels of a poet”. 

Meredith had told Professor Trevelyan that as a young man he had 
hoped to be a popular novelist like Dickens. Why he became instead 
crabbed and difficult in his prose, concentrating on wit in his dialogue 
and characterization, turning into a sort of prose Browning, is a question 
which the editor answers with great clearness. After the publication of 
Modem Love in 1862, Meredith lost the affection of the Great British 
Publio who osme to look upon hiB famous sonnet sequence as immoral 
under the influence of a senes of adverse reviews. For the next seventeen 
years, until he was fo rty-nine, he was almost completely left out in the 
cold, his fame reviving in 1679 on the publication of The Egoist (1879). 
"Since neither the critics nor (sic) the publiQ would listen to him 9 he 
soliloqized in prove and poetry, which became therefore increasingly 
eccentric and obscure’ 9 * 

Professor Trevelyan regards the final version of Love in the Valley 
(1678) as the most beautiful love poem of that length to be found in the 
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English language but he gives the palm lor variety in its moods to 
Modem Love . 

Meredith seems to have been a prophet also in the political field. 
H& was for many years educated in Germany where he saw with dismay 
the well-planned activity of the Government and jts emphasis on military 
training. He could predict that Germany would some day cross swords 
with England. In 1908 Meredith wrote if England fell ‘mankind would 
breathe a harsher air*. “Well, she has not fallen,'* comments Professor 
Trevelyan, “but she has relatively declined, and the air is already more 
harsh’ 1 . 

The volume of poems which Professor Trevelyan has edited with so 
much care, ability, and judgement will give an opportunity to the readers 
to become acquainted with a man of great genius, who both in hiB prose 
and poetry, revealed a quality cf imagination wh ? eh continues to be unique 
even amidst the rich variety found in English literature. Meredith’s 
imagination is subtle and strong; he captures the beauty of a landscape 
as easily as the secret pain and anguish of a lover's heart. Professor 
Trevelyan points out that 'Meredith is poet out of doors day and night' 
and this aspect of his appeal is well brought out by these verses which 
the editor quotes in his Introduction: 

I who love old hymning night 
And know the dryad voices well. 

I know him, February's thrush, 

And loud at eve he valentines. 

Professor Trevelyan belongs to the foremost rank of historians in our 
time, and as Mc^ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, he has been loved 
and admired by generations of students. His excursions into the field 
of literature have not been many, but he always brings to bear upon the 
subject a vividness of imagination which seems to lay bare the heart of 
the matter, whether Jte writes on factory or on literature. 

Professor Williamson published the book for the first time in 1953 
This is a reprint which contains no additional matter nor any modification 
of what he had written earlier. The book is divided into nine chapters, 
followed by a biographical note and index of poems. 

The author sums up his views on T.S. Eliot in these concluding 
remarks: i# Whether or not you like what he makes you see be has given 
form to some of the most significant feeling of our time. For he has been 
able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness; to see the boredom, and 
the horror, and the glory*. ‘It Is true to say that the glory of 
hie capacity for salvation; it is also true to say that his glory is hie capacity 
for damnation*. T. 8. Eliot aasa the evidence of the flret eapaoky in 
Dante who hae bean bis life-long teacher and guide and the second,in 
Baudelaire. In the opinion of Erofaaaor Williamson Pontr Quart* fa* 
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embodies the poet’s sense of glory more significautly then any of his other 
works. 

With this position of Professor Wiiliamson there is no reason to 
quarrel. It provides the necessary justification for the careful study lie 
has attempted. His earlier publication, 'The Talent of T.8. Eliot ' shows 
that he has expended much time and thought in trying to make a critical 
assessment of the poetry of T.S. Eliot. 

Professor Wiiliamson uses some of the critical writings of the poet, 
confining himself to The Sacred Wood, Selected Essays and The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism for the purpose of defining and explaining 
the attitude of T.8. Eliot as a poet. His exposition of the poet’s debt 
to Laforgue and Donne is clear, and helpful to the appreciation of the 
various technical devices he has adopted for presenting his vision. 

The author aims at offering ’some guidance to the evident but not 
obvious pattern of the poems, at most to chart their course'. This he 
does poem by poem. He has shown a very interesting connexion between 
The Waste hand and Dans le Restaurant, a poem Eliot wrote in French. 
The interpretation of the fourth section of The Waets Jjand derives much 
material aid from this poem in which a waiter details his erotic experiences 
to a diner and receives from him ten sous tor the bathroom. The author's 
guidance is particularly valuable for the study of 'Gerontion* and 'Four 
Quartets. 9 Perhaps the best exposition of • The Waste Land * is found 
in C.M. Bowra’s 1 The Creative Experiment 9 and F.R. Leavis also provides 
excellent help in his 9 New Bearings in English Poetry ’. These two 
orltios are far more objective in their treatment of the same subject. 
They refer to particular phrases and expressions for a discussion, which 
serves at the end to illuminate the entire poem. Professor Wiiliamson 
is consistently abstract in his approach. He rarely draws attention to 
any particular passage and seems interested only in what the poem as a 
whole seeks to communicate. Eliot’s subtleties call for subtleties in 
exposition, and Professor Williamson who is strong "on the philosophical 
side is able to deal competently with the metaphysical element. The 
ordinary lover of poetry will experience a certain measure of difficulty in 
understanding some of the arguments found in this book. For him a 
greater degree of simplification would have been useful. But Eliot 
is a poet who makes certain demands on the reader which not many ure 
able to satisfy. The method which the author follows is perhaps justified 
by the nature of the subject he treats of. 

The book is/S welcome addition to the growing body of critical liter** 
tore* oat; T.S* Eliot and* will be pai&cnlarty valuaWMo these who wish: 
te study Eliot from the point of view of hie technique and the general 
ph i fae op hioaiidee# in»which ho deals. 


S*z C. Em ' 



(Durseloes 


The Indian History Oongrhss 

All the three main speeches of the Indian History Congress 
which met at the Calcutta University in the last week of December, 
1955, make useful points, which, unusual for such addresses, often 
outpour platitudes. Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of West Bengal 
and Chancellor of the University, in his inaugural address emphasised 
the layinau’s point of view in the work of preparing a Comprehensive 
History of India. Unfortunately, experts sometimes forget that their 
researches and contributions should educate the common citizens 
also, and that they should enlighten the minds of all alike. Without 
sharing the orthodoxy of any particular school of thought and 
historical interpretation, it may be said that Indian History should 
give an integrated picture of national development and emphasise 
those aspects of the nation’s thought and action which have exercised 
more than a passing influence on the inarch of Indian culture 
and civilisation. “India lives”, said Dr. Mookerjee, “and will 
continue to live, because external vicissitudes have not affected her 
soul.” It would be unhistorical, therefore, to ignore the creative 
stream of idealist^ which runs through the entire Indian History. 
It is necessary now to emphasise the vital role played by social, 
economic and cultural forces, in shaping the life of the Indian people. 
We cannot remain satisfied with mere chronicles of reigning kings 
and dynasties and with mere description of wars. A great historian 
of modern times, George Macaulay Trevelyan, said in his inangural 
address delivered as Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge that one of the greatest gifts of a true historian 
is the art of narrative. History is not merely science, it is something 
more. The element of narrative in history cannot be belittled or 
ignored. History written with understanding and sympathy can be 
• a source of instruction as well as of inspiration to the people at large. 

Professor N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
in his address of welcome as the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, gave a much-needed advice to the assembled historians when 
he said: “We should not ignore* what we received id different 
spheres of life from the best minds associated with the British 
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regime". This is important. An adequate and complete history 
of India cannot be written without some reference to those European 
scholars! antiquarians and historians whose contributions to different 
branches of Indology are of abiding value. We should never forget 
that the treasures of the mind know no racial barrier and form a 
permanent part of the heritage of mankind. 

Sardar K. M. Fanikkar, in bis Presidential address, put 
forward a new point of view when he said that the history of India in 
order to be properly understood, should be related to the developments 
in Central Asia and in South-East Asia. Without this Indian history 
would lose its full significance. Our vision of Indian history, there¬ 
fore, requires to be widened, and the evolution and development of 
social and cultural forces in India have to be related to movements 
and forces in these regions. Asian history thus becomes an important 
1 —inch of study in our Universities. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


List of Candidates admitted to Doctorate Degrees 
(1st September, 1955 to 24th November, 1955) 


Name and address of the 
candidate 


Subject 


Syndicate 

date 


D.Phil. (ARTS) 


Sri Dos Raj- -Indian Statistical 
Institute, 203, Barraokpore 
Trunk Rord, Calcutta—35. 


Sm. Qayatri Quharay—8, May* 
fair, Calcutta—J9. 

8m. Malati Mitra—Lecturer, 
Maharajadhiraj Udaichand 
Mahila College, Burdwan. 

Sri Debabrata Basu—-P556, 

Block N, New Alipore, Cal¬ 
cutta—33. 


( Contribution to the sampling Theory. 
Estimation and Alliod Aspects of (1) 
Truncated censored sampling 4b (2) Samp¬ 
ling with varying probabilities*. 

( Statistics ) 

‘The Marxist Theory of Literature*. 

(English) 

‘Tho Absolute & Appearance* 

( Sanskrit) 

‘Some contributions to the theory of Statis¬ 
tical inference* 

( Statistics) 


8.9.56 


15.9.55 


28.9.55 


28.9.55 


D.Phil. (SCIENCE) , 


Sri Mrityunjayprasad Ouha— 
Asst. Professor of Chemistry, 
Hooghli Mohsin College, 
P. O. Chinsurah, (Hooghli). 

Sri Nripendranath Biswas— 
Bose institute, 93/1, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta—9. 

Sri Amalohandra Chakrabarti— 
41/60, Russa Road (South), 
Caloutta—88. 

Sri Sarajitkumar Nandi—15, 
Kalimohan Baaerjee Lane, 
Caloutta—25. 


‘Studies on Indian medicinal plants etc.* 

( Chemistry) 


‘Decay ft Capture of Mu-Meson*' 
(Radio-Physios jdb Electronics) 


'The Novel Quality of Hardness of Textile 
Filments*. 

( Physics) 

'Base Exchange in Soils A Clays' 

(Pure Chemistry) 


Sm. Manjuli Ray—88/6, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Cal¬ 
outta—19. 

Sri Mohitkumar Ganguli— 
Statistical Officer, Ministry 

* of Transport (Road Wing), 
Statistical Unit, New Delhi. 

Sri Ounadhar Paria—Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics, Indian 
Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. 

Sri Hobmimeban Biswas— 
Bengal Chemical 4b Pharma* 
©eutfcal Wo** Ltd., 194, 
Man iktala Main Road, CW- 


‘Formation ft Properties of L.B.B.—Tri- 

-Kel 


substituted L—-Ketoghitarioacid etc.* 

(Pure Chemistry) 

'Development of Relaxation Technique <& 
• 4b Application of Statistical Principles in 
Hydraulic Problems'. 

( Statistics) 

'Transform Methods in Elastic Problems 
(Applied Mathematics) 


'Studies on Purification 4b Phyrioo-Ohemie^ 
Properties of Antibody Proteins end 
Invertaee*. ^ % 

(Pure Che mi stry) 


8.9.56 

15.9.58 

15.9.55 

15.9.65 

28.9.65 

28.9.66 

12.10.55 

» 

19.10.55 
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List of Candidates admitted to Doctorate Degrees 
(25th November, 1955 to 31st December, 1955) 


Name and address of the 
candidate 

Sri Kumkumkumar Sen—Pro- 
fessor of Physios, Chander- 
nagore College, Diet. Hooghli. 

Sri Tarakeswar Chakrabarti— 
Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Krishnagar College, P.O. 
Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia. 

Sri Jyotinnay Dasgupta—Pro- 
fessor-in-Charge of Biology, 
Midnapur College, Midnapur. 

Sm. Arohana Mukhopadhyay— 
Cytogenetics Laboratory, 
Dept, of Botany, University 
Science College, 35, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Cal* 
outta—19. 

Sri Anilkumar Sarkar—-Dept, of 
Physical Chemistry, Indian 
Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, Jadavpore, 
Calcutta—-32. 

Sri Arunkumar Barua—49/1, 
Baldeopara. Road, Calcutta- 
6 . 


D.Phil. (SCIENCE) 


Subject 

Syndicate 

date 

'On some problems of Radiative transfer in 
Stellar Atmosphere'. 

(Pure Physics) 

26.11.55 

'Chemical Investigations of the Seeds of 
Switonia Macrophylla'. 

(Pure Chemistry) 

1.12.55 

'A study of the Chromosomes during Melosis 
in Thirty Species of Indian Odonata'. 
(Zoology) 

17.12.55 

'Cytogenetics of a number of Aroids A the 
Members of some other Monooolyudonous 
Families as well as application of Chomical 
Methods for the study of Chromosone 
Structure and Enzyme Activity.' 
(Botany) 

17.12.55 

'Studies on natural gums and micilage 
their Polyclectrolytio vs. Colloidal Electro¬ 
lytic Character'. • 

(Pure Chemistry) 

17.12.55 


(1) 'Studies on tho active principles of 17.12.55 
Indian Medicinal Plants'. 

(2) 'Studies on some natural steroids and 
terpenoids’. 

(Pare Chemistry) 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermentioned candidates for tho various University Examinations held in 
April, 1955,who were proved fe> the satisfaction of tho Executive Council to have reetorted 
to unfair means in the course of the examination, have been disqualified from peering 
the examination of 1955 and debarred from appearing at any examination of the Uni¬ 
versity for a further period of one year, vis,, 1956 :— 


81. Examination 
No. 

Roll 

No. 

Enrol¬ 

ment 

No. 

Name of candi¬ 
date 

Father’s Name 

College 

1 . 

Qualifying 

47 


Jagdish Chunder L. Dhan Raj 
Sachdev. Sachdev. 

8. Q. T. B. 
Khalea. 

2. 

Qualifying 

632 

• • 

Sant Lai Soneja 

Shri Copal Dasa 
Soneja 

B^rori Mai 

8 . 

B.A. (Pass) 

661 

H.8639 

Kishaa Behari 
Lai Mathur. 

Shri Ram Sarup 
Mathur. 

Ex-student 

(Hindu). 

4. 

II-year B.So. 
Agri. (Hons.) 

90 

Ag. 193 

Qimati Lai Dua 

Shri Chuni Lai 

Central “College 
of Agriculture. 

6. 

Prev. Exam, 
in Law. 

231 

L.2748 

Prom Nath 

Halvai. 

L. Dina Nath 

Law *Fwmlty. 

6. 

LL.B. (Final) 

762 

L.1906 

Ramji Dasa 

Pt. Oauri Shankar Ex-atudsU) 

Delhi, the 6th August, 1086, 


D*pui$ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 




The undermentioned candidates for the various University examinations held in 
Apffil/1955, who wero proved to the satisfaction of the Ereoutive Council to have resorted 
tj unfair moans in the course of the examination, have boen disqualified from passing 
the examination held m April, 1955, noted against each:— 

SI. Examination Roll Enrol* Name of oandi- Father's Name College 
No. No. ment date 

No. 

1. B.Com. 1870 DP. 12 Om Prakash Sri Guru Charan Delhi Poly* 

Jain. Das. technique. 

2. II-year B.Sc. 80 Ag. 200 Narmdor Singh S. Harkripal Contral College 

Agri. (Hons.) Rosha. Singh Rosha. of Agriculture. 

Delhi, llio 0th August, 1955. S. K. SARKAR, 

Deputy Registrar 
For Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

The undermentioned candidate for the B.A. (Pass) Examination held in April, 1055, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have rosortod to unfair 
means in the course of the examination, lias boon disqualified from passing the B.A. 
(Pass) Examination hold in April, 1055 s— 

Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate Father’s Name College 

No. 

449 .. 1.2452 Sushila Chopra (W) Mr. Basheshar Nath Chopra Indraprastha 

Delhi, the 14th September, 1955. S. K. SARKAR, 

Offg. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Notice 

It is notifiod for general information that Sri Jogcndra Raj Kishore (Raizada), a 
student of LL.B. Previous class has boen expelled from the University with immediate 
effect for misconduct and is not to bo ro-odmittod. 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 

Senate Houso, , I. D. CALEB, 

Allahabad 

11th November, 1955 Asset. Registrar (Admin.)* 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

No. S2/8393/55. Waltoir, 4th Nov., 1955. 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 

Sub. Misconduct at University Examinations—September, 1955. 
Read: Syndicate Resolution, dated 22-10*1955 and 23-10-1955. 

Order 


The results of tho following candidates who have boen found guilty of reporting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in September, 1955 are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 
period noted against each :— 


Name of the candidate 


1. 0. Nagarajan 


2. M. Appa Rao 


lamination Reg. Period 

No. 

brioulation 764 Debarred for one year and per¬ 
mitted to sit for the University 

Examination to be held in, 
September, 1956. 

6499 Debarred for one and half years and 
permitted to sit for the University 
^mipsthm to ha Md in Kf*sb* 
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Nomo of the candidate Examination 


3. Y. Vonkateswara ltao „ 


4. T. Brahmayya 

5. G. Sitnramayya 

6. It. Ranganuyukulu 

7. C. Thomns 

8. V. Samuel John 

9. K. Jagga Kao 

10. T. Jayaprada 

11. K. Martui Bob 


12. Shaik Mast an 

13. G. Pullayjo B.A. 


Reg. Period 

No. 

6016 


4654 

5353 

792 

5370 

5367 

3168 

1903 

1676 


1170 
855 

(By order) 

Illegible, 

Deputy Registrar, 


Debarred for one year and permitted 
to sit for the University Examina¬ 
tion to bo held in Soptomber, 1956. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dohaired for one and half years and 
permitted to sit For the University 
Examination to be held in Mnrcli- 
April, 1957. 

Do. 

Do. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUIIATI 


Orders pasa< d by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 2t, dated the 19th October, 
1955 with regard to tho cases of eandidates who used unfair means in tho Matriculation 
Examination of 1955. 

(i) The Examination of Roll Gola F.P. 14 Putumai Borah has boon cancelled and 
aho has boon debarred from appoaring at any Examination of tbiH University until 1958. 

(it) Tho Examination of Roll Tcz. I'. 33 J'.gcswnr Saikia has been cancelled and ho 
has boen debarred from appearing at any future Examination of Ibis Lnivorsity. 

(lit) The Examination of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they 
have beon debarred from api>oaring ot any Examination of this University until 1957.* 


SI. Roll & No. Names of the Candidates Names of School 

No. 


1. Bar. 213 Jhabormal Dhirosaria 


2. Gou. P. 10 

3. Gau. P. 28 

4. Gau. P. 48 

5. Gau. P. 108 

6. Gau. P. 398 

7. Gau. P. 442 

8. Goal. 80 

9. Goal. 108 

10. Gola F.P. 14 

11. Imph. 896 
1£. Toss. P. 33 


Bidhan Chandra Purkayastha 
Jogendra Kumar Das 
Dova Prasad* M uk herjoo 
Golok Chandra Tnjukdcr 
Prftnobwar Kakati 
Asis Kumar Raha 
Dilip Singha Chatry 
Ha res* war Roy Sarkar 
Putumai Borah , 

Konshom Joykanta Singh 
Jogeswar Saikia 


SurupeVi Govt. Aided High 
School. 

Private Candidate 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ahhaycswari High School 
Boitnmari High School 
Private candidate 
S. S. Residential High School 
Private candidate 


P. DATTA* 

Registrar, 

University of Qauhati. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 

Orders passed by tho Executive Council by Resolution No. 26, dated the 19th October, 
1955 with regard to the eases of candidates who used unfair means In the B.A, and B.So. 
Examinations of 1955* 

(<) The Examinations of Roll Gau. 57 (B.So.) Aran Chandra Barua, Roll ftyi/70 
(B.Sc.) Purnananda Rby and Roll Dhub. N. 6 (B.A.) M a n atpsh Chakrabajrti have been 
cancelled and they have beon debarred from appoaring at My Examination of this 
University until 1967. . 

(441 The Examination of Roll Gau. 82 (B.So.) Purne$#0 Bodnar Medbi b«* been 
Cancelled for 19(55. , 4 





NOTIFICATIONS 


n 


1956} 


SI. Boll & No. Name of candidates 

No. 


1. Dhub. N. 0 (B.A.) 

2. Gau. 67 (I).Sc.) 

3. ♦Oku. 82 (B.Sc.) 

4. Shi. 79 (B.So.) 


Manatosh Chakrabarti 
A run Chandra Baruwa 
Pumendu Kumar Modhi 
Purnananda Ray 


» 


College 


.< B. N. Colloge, Dhubri 
. Cotton Collego, Gauhati 
. Do. 

. St. Anthony’s College, Shillong 

P. DATTA, 

Registrar, 

University of Gauhati. 


UNIVERSITY OP GAUHATI 


Order* panned by the Exccnti\o Council by Resolution No. 23, dated the 10th 
October, 1955 with regard to the cases of candidates who uted unfair means in the I.A., 
I.Sc. and J.Com. Examinations of 1955. 

(/) Tho Examination of Roll bd. Ill (T.Sc.) liibhash Ranjan Dos has been cancelled 
and ho has bom debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 
1958. 

(ii) Tho Examinations of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they 
have been deburro 1 from appearing nt any Examination of this University until 1957. 

SI. Roll & No. Name of candidate Collego 

No. 


1. Dib. 71 (I.Sc.) Mel. Tnamul Hussain 

2. Tmph. 05 (L Re.) R ijkumar Khelondrn Hin»*h 

3. Knrin.. 13 (LSc.) JogondraClnmdrnSircar 

4. Now. 52 (l Sc.) Ramose or Snrma Rarua 

5. Sil. 90 (I.Sc.) Himangshu Bliaradwaj 
ft. Sd. Ill (T.Sc.) Bibhasli Ranjan Dos 

7. Dib. 193 (LA.) Chandradliar Doori 

8. Shi. 15 (I.A.) Siba Nath Tnliikdar 

9. Shi. 19 (LA.) Md Rhaukat All 

10. Shi. 177 (I. A.) Nagondra Kumar Dob 
It. Sib. 99 (T.A. Padma Kmnnr Das 

12. Gnu. N. 1 ([.Com.) Manoranjan Chanda 


Dibrugarh H. 8. K. Collego, 
Dibrugarh. 

D. M. College. Implial 
Kanmganj College 
Nowgong College 
G. C. College, Silchar 
Do. 

Dibrugarh H. S. K. College, 
Dibrugarh. 

St. Anthony’s Collego 
Do. 

Sfc. Edmund’s Collego 
Sibsagar Collego 
University Classes 




GUJARNT UNIVERSITY 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 

University of Gauhati. 


Notification No. Exam.'01773 of 1935. 

It iH hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who h$vo boon found 
guilty of having practised unfair moans at the University Examinations hold in 
March/April, 1933 aro declared to have failed at the respective examination, have 
forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at tho examinations held 
this year or in anv pirn ions year and that they will not bo ollowod to appear at any 
University or Colloge Examination up to tho dates mentioned against their respective 
names:— 


Name Colloge Not allowed to 

appear up to 

INTER ARTS 


No. 99 Bbalt Bhanuprasad Dashrath- 
lal. 

No. 294 Dave Anantray Mohanlal .. 
No. 367 Ooshi Bhoskoray Prabaladray 
No. 654 Miss Patol Havabanu Gulam 
Mohamed. 

No. 1778 Mody Mtferial Vithaldaa .. 
No. 1900 Purohit Bhupendra Bam- 
Sandra. 

No. 2911 Aoharya Upendrarai Basiklal 


L. D. Arts College, Aliminlu 

31-12-56 

bad. 

Do. 

81.12.56 

Do. 

31.12.66 

Do. 

81.12,55 

M. T. B. Collogo, Surat 

21.12.56 

Do. 

81.12,56 

Bahauddin Collogo, Junagadh 

3142,66 
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INTER SCIENCE 

No. 1116 Patol Chunibhai Chaturbhai V. P. Mahavidyalaya, 81.12.60 

Viallabh Vidyanagar. 

No. 1620 Patel Chhotubhai Govindji M. T. B. College, Surat 81.12.66 

B.Sc. 


No. 882 Patel Nandalol Dahyabhai .. L. D. Arts & M. G. Scionce 31.12.65 

Tnslitiito, Ahmodabad. 

No. 1044 Fozdar Arvindrai Palavantrai M. T. B. College, Surat. 31.12.66 


Alimodabad—9 
Dated 26.8.1065. 


ILLEGIBLE, 
OJfg. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified— 

1. ( i ) The result of Fauja Singh Ahluwalia, uho obtained B.A. decree imder Social 
Service Regulation vide Serial No. 11.">9, has been quashed. 

(t«) Tho result of Abliava Kumar Jnin, Roll No. 2470, B.A. (English only) Exa¬ 
mination of April, 1955, has been quashed. 

2. Subject to sanction of tho Senate and the Panjab Government :— 

(i) A refugeo candidate for M.A., Part I Examination to bo held in 1950 according to 
the new schemo shall be required to have passed B.A. or equivalent examination at least 
two years previously; and 

(w) A refugee candidate who passed the M.A., Part I Examination in 1950 shall bo 
permitted to appear in M.A., Part II in 1957. 


.1. R. AONIHOTRI, 
Deputy Registrar (Admin). 

PANJAB UNIVERStTY (SOLAN) 

Notification 


It is hereby notified that:— 

I. M.A. Examination in Urdu will bo hold for the first time * ith ofleet from .A. 
Part I Examination of 1956 instead of 1957. 

H. The results of Shri Pal, Roll No. 11872, Intermodiato Examination, Apr 1955, 
and Hoshior Singh, Roll No. 41023, Matriculation Examination March, 1955, have been 
quashed. 

Solan (Simla Hills) B3IUPAL SINGH, 

Dated November, 7, 1965. Registrar • 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. EC/492. Datod, Cuttack, tho 9th September, 1956 

In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of tho Syndicate tho following candidates 
who took rooourse to unfair moans at tho Supplementary Intermediate Examinations of 
1966 are penalised as noted against each:— 

Roll Name Institution Penalties Imposed 

No. 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


87 Sri Dh irendrakumar Ray, Bhadrak College, Result for 1965 Supplementary 
fl/o Sri Sarstknmar Ray* Bhadrak. Examination is cancelled and 

he is debarred from appearing 
at any of tho oxaminatioen 
‘ >r to the Annual Exam! a- 
of 1967. n ) 


Village Mohonpur, P.o. 
Dadhibabanpur, Via Bin- 
jharpur. Diet. Quttoek. 
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Boll 

No. 


Name Institution Penalties Imposed 

INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


131 Sri Koilash Chandra Dehury, 
S/o Sri Lakshmidhar 
Dehury, Village Sahara- 
earn, P.O. Pratappur, Diet. 
Mayurbhanj. 

102 Sri Bhahani Prasad Misro, 
S/o Su Jayaknshna Misro, 
At-Babaji Hota Street, 
Berhampur, Dt Gan]am. 


M. P. 0. College, 
Baripada. 
(Non-Collegiate) 


KhaDikote Collego, 
Berhampur. 


Result for 1056 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appearing 
at any of the examinations 
prior to the Supplementary 
Examination of 1056. 

Result for 1055 Supplementary 
Examination is cancelled and 
ho is debarred from appearing 
at any of the examinations 
prior to the Annual Examina¬ 
tion of 1057. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 

913 Sri Q Sivarnma Sarnia, S/o V. Dev Collo*e, Do. 

Sri G V L. Narasmgo Jeyporo. 

Rao, Sub-Aasi^tant Regis 
trar of Co opoiativo 
Societies, At and P.O. 

Baudh, Dt Phulbani. 

Umv ersity Office, CuHatk, Illegible, 

The 9th September, 1955. Asstt. Rigntrar . 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 15 of 1955-56 


It is hereby notified that the candidate Chaman Lai Roll No S 13905, Enrolment 
No A531510 of Mocrat College, Meorat, who was found using unfair means at tho B.A. 
Supplementary Examination, 1955 of this University has been debarred from appearing 
at any examination of tho University bofore 1957. 

benato Houso, Agra : L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. (Capt) 

August 22, 1955. Registrar . 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 16 of 1055 56. 

It is hoieby notiflod that tho examination of Mahmood Ullali Farooqi, who was a 
candidato for LL B Previous (Supplementary) Examination of 1955 (with Roll No. 
S 1941, Enrolment No. A51347S) from D. A. V, College, Kanpur, has boon cancelled as 
ho attempted to use unfair moans at the examination. 

Senate House, Agra : L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. (Capt), 

August 22nd, 1955, Registrar . 
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THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN AND • 
MITIGATION OF INCOME INEQUALITY 1 


J. P. NlYOGI 
Calcutta Univerntij 


The object of this note is to draw attention to Borne aspects of 
the problem of mitigation of income inequality which is one of the 
objectives of the Second Five Year Plan. It is admitted by all con* 
cerned that the primary aim should be to bridge the gnlf between the 
haves and have-nots and to bring about a better and a more equitable 
distribution of income in the community, simultaneously with an 
increase in the National income. 


2. What makes this objective particularly, important in the 
case of India, which has embarked on a policy of industrialisation, is 
the experience of the more developed economies of the West. It is 
a matter of,common knowledge that during the transition period from i 
the pre-industrial to the industrial economy inequality of incomes 
becomes wider, then it remains stable for some time. It is only in 
the final stage when development has been completed that the gap 
between the haves and have-nots is lessened. Thus in the U.$ f 
during 1780-1850 and in the U.S.A. during 1840-1890 the inequality' 
of incomes was accentuated. The gap, however, tended to narrow, 
down to a considerable extent in the XJ.K. from the last quarter erf the ■ 
19th century, and in the U.S.A. from the time of the First Weft) 
War.* The explanation of this sequence of events 
simple. Usually the proces* ’ of- industrialisation has a 
effect on the old social system* The' fortunes tb*t are 
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made in industries by the newly emerging class of entrepreneurs, who 
are first in the field, have the effect of creating a class of ‘new rich*. 
As industrialisation proceeds and the economy reaches what may be 
called a mature stage, now political and economic forces are unleashed 
as a result of which inequality in income distribution is mitigated to 
some extent. Among the new political and economic forces that operate 
in a developed economy mention must be made of legislative and 
financial interference which may take various shapes. State regula¬ 
tion may take the form of direct intervention with a view to altering 
the distribution of incomes in favour of the working classes. The same 
effect is also produced b}’ other measures which seek to equalise the 
plane of competition between the rich and the poor. Besides, the 
very nature of a dynamic economy implies the emergence of new 
industries which, by their contributions to the quota of national income, 
reduce the influence of accumulated savings in the perpetuation of 
income inequality. 

3. To what extent does this experience of the U.K. and the 

U.S.A. offer any suggestion as to future policy to be pursued in 

this country? It will be conceded that any further aggravation of 

■ 

inequality that normally accompanies the process of industrialisation 
should be avoided at all co c ts. For the economy will not be able 
to stand the strain of further accentuation of disparity in income 
distribution. 

It must be remembered that the average per capita income is 
considerably lower in India than that which existed in the Western 
countries when the latter initiated their policy of industrialisation. 
We have also to keep in mind the important consideration that if 
inequality co-exists with a lower rate of income growth, which seems 
likely in India, the burden on the lower income groups becomes in¬ 
supportable. It is for this particular reason, if not for other and more 
cogent reasons indicated below, that controls, restraints on consump¬ 
tion, cutting down of ‘conspicuous consumption* in upper income 
brackets are urgently called for. Sumptuary laws of this type will 
at any rate minimise the psychological evils that would otherwise 
follow from what is known as ‘demonstration effect*. 

4. All this may be conceded. But it is pertinent to ask the 
question, how far it is possible for us at the present stage of deyelop- 
ment to imitate social and economic policies and egalitarian ideals 
that the more developed economies of the West had adopted long 
after their process of industrialisation had been completed. Is it not 
necessary to ‘hasten slowly* in regard to the attainment of an 
egalitarian economy? 
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5. The very process of industrialisation implies os a necessary 
prerequisite, capital formation on a large and growing scale and the 
need for the imposition of restraints on consumption, as national in¬ 
come continues to grow under the impact of the Second Fiv? Year 
Plan. It might, however, be argued with some amount of plausibility 
that since our pattero of development is to be moulded on socialistic 
lines, capital formation will be taken care of by the State itself. A 
moment’s thought will show that this argument has little or no validity. 
For it is a sufficient answer to this contention that a large part 
of the national economy will still remain in the private sector. Of 
the total domestic fixed capital formed in 1953-54, amounting to 
Rs. 719 crores, the share of the government in capital formation was 
only Re. 277 crores. The balance amonuting to Rs. 442 crores had 
originated in the private sector. Agriculture, industries and mines 
in the private sector will for the next 10-15 years require all the 
capital that may be spired. The total investment contemplated in 
the private sector during the Second Five Year Plan is more than 
2,000 crores. The m jst recent statement issued by the Planning 
Commission shows that a total investment of at least Rs 675 crores 
is forecast in large-scale and mcdiuiu-size industries by tbe private 
sector aud the N.I.D.C. 

6. It is true that the total investment contemplated by the 
State during the Second Five-Year Plan period is considerably larger. 
But this expendituie of Rs. 4,800 crores contemplated in the public 
sector does not imply that it reduces pro tanto the need for capital 
formation in the private sector. For a considerable part of this outlay 
will be spent in the purchase of goods and materials manufactured 
in the private sector. Railways, roads, road transport, housing, 
health and a host of other activities, contemplated in the Secoud Five 
Year Plan will require equipment, materials used in construction and 
maintenance which will all be produced by private business firms. 

7. Apart from the need for capital formation, there is a further 
consideration which has to be kept in view. The nature of tbe dis¬ 
tribution of income at any moment has an important bearing on the 
pattern of consumption prevailing in the society. If, in our zeal for 
egalitarian ideals, we change the distribution of income quickly without 
giving the productive system time to adjust itself to tbe changed 
circumstances the result is likely to be distortion in the price structure 

which might impede the smooth working of the plan. 

8. Of the many * necessary institutional changes which are 
tightly emphasised as necessary for carrying out the^jOcial objectives 
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of the Second Five Year Plan there is one that demands more than 
a passing notice. This is the need for giving the small man, the 
small trader, the small business a chance to secure a footing in the 
market. It is of the essence of a competitive market that access to 
the market must be free. Concentration of economic power is to be 
avoided so as to give the new entrant a chance to establish itself. 
Decentralisation, not merely m the sense of regioq^il or local de¬ 
centralisation, but also in the sense of curbing the monopolistic or the 
oligopolistic nature of business concerns is imperative. Is it possible 
to curb oligopolistic tendencies nierel} by a relative increase in the 
rates of taxation in the upper income and upper middle income 
brackets or are other and more effective aids necessary? 

9. That there is consideiable concentration of economic power 
in this country will be generally conceded. In 1918-49 Joint Stock 
concerns having incomes l.of Tts. V5 lakhs and above constituting 
only 7*5 p.c. of the total number of companies appropriated 78 p.c. 
of the total income accruing to companies In 191^ small companies 
each employing capital below Rs. 1 lakh, numbering 2,497 and consti¬ 
tuting 51*2 p.c. of the total number of establishments produced only 
a little over 8 p.c. of the ex-factory value of products of all 
companies.* 

10. Any attempt to mitigate the inequality in the distribution 
of income m the community as a whole, by sole reliance on the 
enhancement of income-tax iates in the upper brackets or upper 
middle brackets without the adopt ion of measuics of tax relief for 
new Companies with small < apital or for small business men will 
hardly enable us to reach the egalitarian goal, however, ardently 
we may strive to attain it. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion, 1953-54 observed “ While a certain increase in the schedule of 
rates including the highest, seems necessary, having regard to the 
objectives of tax policy, the proportionate room for increase in respect 
of the topmost brackets is correspondingly smaller than for upper 
middle brackets. ” 

11. Indeed it is possible to urge that an increase of income-tax 
rates In the upper middle brackets as suggested by the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission might lead to a denial of opportunity to tbe 
enterprising new firm struggling hard to establish itself. To the 
extent that income-tax laws make inadequate provision for carrying 
forward losses or for averaging fluctuating incomes, high income-tax 
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is likely to hit the small firm to a greater extent than those already * 
well established. In a developing economy wtfere the private seotor 
is still important, what is required is a chance for the small enter* 
prising firm to rise and woik its way into an established industry. 

12. The Planning Commission is now engaged # in considering 
the question of institutional changes, necessary for decentralisation 
or dispersal of economic power. There is, therefore, a strong case 
for an objective assessment of the system of taxation of business 
profits, particularly of relatively small concerns whether newly 
established or already established. The Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Commission have conceded that the provisions in the Income-tax Act 
(Section 15C) purporting to give relief to the newly established firms 
have not resulted in any tangible benefit to most of such concerns. 
Development rebates have jiiBt been initiated. It is too early to say 
how they will work. In any case these rebates are not likely to 
benefft small concerns. The time, therefore, seems ripe for the 
recognition and acceptance of the policy of discrimination in fiscal 
policy in favour of small concerns, old and new. It is the promotional 
rather than the penal aspect of income-tax that needs emphasis. A 
beginning in this direction may be made by a suitable modification 
of the tax on undistributed profits and the Corporation tax. 


13. So far as the income-tax on undistributed profits is con¬ 
cerned, the principle of discrimination between large and small 
concerns was accepted in 1018. An income of Rs. 25,000 a year was 
taken as the dividing line between large and small concerns. The 
rebate of income-tax on undistributed profits was larger in this case 
of small concerns. This principle was, however, abandoned in 1949, 
and the rebate is now granted to all concerns, small or large. The 
general idea seems to be to encourage capital formation by enabling all 
companies to credit a portion of the profits to the reserve fund. Iu 
regard to the Corporation tax, the principle of discrimination between 
small and large concerns still finds a place in the Statute book. 

• 

14. But there are reasons to believe that the net effect of these 
changes and the concessions still existing has not been such as to 
Lelp materially the smaller concerns. A survey of 757 Joint Stock 
concerns undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India in 1951 showed 
that of the total capital increase amounting to Rs. 9 54 crores, as 
much as Rs. 4*07 crores was obtained by tho issue of bonus shares. 
To the extent well-established firms are in a position to capitalise 
profits out of reserves, the *new entrant is placed relatively in a 

V V, 
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position of disadvantage against a competitor already well 
established* 

15. The present budgetary position will not permit of the total 
abolition of the Corporation tax. Nor is such a policy expedient. 
But there appears to be a strong case for the abolition of the Corpora¬ 
tion tax on small concerns newly established. Its abolition will 
enable small concerns to strengthen their position either by paying 
larger dividends or by strengthening their icserves. 

16. The existing policy of granting rebates in respect of the 
ordinary income-tax on undistributed profits, with a view to en¬ 
couraging capital formation by all concerns, large or small, also needs 
re-examination. A statistical study of the percentage of dividends 
distributed, to profits earned, in cotton, jute, sugar and other industries 
does not appear to sustain the claim that rebate of income-tax on 
undistributed profits has materially encouraged the- retention of 
profits in the reserve fund. Indeed, it is doubtful wliethef this 
rebate of the ordinary income-tax on undistributed profit has provided 
any additional or special incentive to capital formation beyond that 
already given by the exemption of bonus hharen from personal super 
tax. The question of localisation of the tax concession m respect oi 
undistributed profits to small concerns only is one which is well worth 
serious consideration. In any case, the mere application of the 
fiscal thumb screw in regaid to uppei. biackets and upper middle 
brackets of income, without affording some relief to small concerns, 
will not enable us to avoid the pitfalls of concentration of too many 
businesses in the bands of a small number of men. • 



MONETARY POLICY IN AN INFLATION- 

ARY CONTEXT 


Santi Kitmar Ghosh 

Lecturer, Hocqhly Mohtm Collegi 

Whatever its limitations in a period of depressed demand, 
monetary policy can be quite effective in curtailing demand. The 
classical technique is the open market operations of the central bank, 
the essence of which is to transfer some bank deposits to the central 
bank by the sale of government securities to banks or the general 
public. The availability of credit can, howevei, be directly influenced 
by compulsory reserve requirements. But non-earning assets cannot 
be imposed ruthlessly on banks. If the banks, on the other hand, 
hold large amounts ot government securities, they can monetize them 
and thu6 create excess reserves. But a higher rate on such securities 
may be offered as an incentive to hold them. Alternatively, the 
central bank need only step out of the market and let bond prices fall 
and the banks must suffer a capital loss. If, however, the banks 
increase their ability to lend merely by having greater recourse to the 
central bank, the latter would be constrained to tighten its rediscount 
facilities. 

A reduction in the availability of bank credit and a rise in interest 
rates tend to restrict domestic investment, to limit the rise in money 
income, and lo halt the increase m prices. As home demand is 
restricted, imports decline and exports may increase. The rise in 
interest rates and the reduced availability of credit may also induce 
an inward movement of capital. 

As far as member banks are concerned, the discount rate sets the 
price ceiling upon the two sources of short-term cash reserves (Lo., 
reserve bank borrowing and purchase of federal funds) that many 
prefer over the liquidation of short-term government securities; as far 
as the financial commufiity is concerned, the discount rate can serve 
as the clear signal of deliberate action under way, or about to be 
launched, through open market operations. 

With a large government debt distributed widely among all 
classes of lenders, and with lenders coming to regard thoir marginal 
holdings of government security as a principal source of funds r 

use in financing* loans or investments to the private sector of the 
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economy, the central monetary authority has acquired unprecedented 
power to influence the general availability of credit. Should it choose 
to be a willing purchaser of outstanding government securities, the 
system could directly increase the availability of credit, not only at 
commercial banks but at all types of financial institutions. 

The treasury’s average burden of debt service over time need *jot 
be affected by a flexible monetary policy and at any event, since only 
currently maturing issues have to be refinanced, a rise in rates could 
actually affect no more than about one fifth of the outstanding debt 
in any given year of inflationary developments. 

Control over the supply of new money would lose part of its 
meaning if the public had accumulated surplus balances of money. 
Such latent inflation can be eliminated by allowing prices to rise, by 
developing largo import surpluses, or by budget surpluses. An 
alternative to cancelling part of the money supply is to withdraw 
money from circulation temporarily by compulsory blocking of loans, 
or by floating loans to which the public can subscribe voluntarily. 
The only way that the monetary authorities can control excess liquid 
assets is to offer higher rates of interest. Thus, time deposits and 
savings deposits may be absorbed into long-term debt. Also, short¬ 
term government securities may be funded into long term debt * 

Selective exceptions to the highly restrictive general credit 
controls may be quite effective in certain circumstances. Alter¬ 
natively rediscount rates may be different for different types of loans; 
where reserve requirements are imposed, 6ome selective exceptions 
may be made. Perhaps the best course is to keep deliberate selective¬ 
ness to a minimum, and to coriect the generally restrictive environ¬ 
ment at chosen points by non-monetary devices—such as subsidies 
etc. or by direct assistance from the central bank. 

The impact of restrictive monetary policy on ihe prices and yields 
of government securities can be moderated by a number of non- 
traditional devices: (a) the imposition of reserve requirements by 
olasses of bank assets instead of present requirements against bank 
deposits, the level of requirements to be tower on government 
securities than On other assets; (b) the establishment of limits on th& 
aggregate amount of loans and investments other than government 
securities that may be held by individual banks; (c) the imposition 
of requirements that banks hold secondary reserves in the form of 
government securities equal to a specified fraction of tbeir assets 
or their deposits. 



AN INFLATIONARY CONTEXT V 


"A 


An adequate analysis of the effects of shifting from a continuously; 
easy-money policy to a restrictive policy must take into account not 
only the direct effects of interest rate changes on the propensity to^ 


save and the cost of investible funds, but also such effects as the 
following: (a) the effect on enterprisers' expectations as to the 
profitability of new investment, and the resulting effect on their 
demand schedules for credit; (6) the effect on credit rationing policies 
by banks and other lenders, because of the lessened availability of 
reserves, a reappraisal of the credit worthiness of private borrowers, 
and the new uncertainty as to the future course of interest rates; 
(c) the effect of the decline of government bond prices on the willing¬ 
ness of investors to take capital loss that would be involved in selling 
the securities to make private loans; (d) the effect of rising yields on 
governments on the tendency of lending institutions to “ reach out " 
for the higher yields on private obligations; (e) the effect of declining 
capital values on the propensity to eousume. 


Sound budget policy is necessary to make monetary policy effect¬ 
ive. A persistent budget deficit, for example, would provide a gap 
throifgh which far more money might come into being than couid be 


restrained by acting on credit for business. 

It .has been said that monetary policy should be used at the 
beginning of an inflation, if it is to be effective. The difficulty of 
applying monetary policy is related to the problem of discovering the 
early stages of a rise. 

If there is a rise of 10-15% per annum in the price level, the 
rate of interest ratist be raised by 10-15 points merely to offset the 
encouragement to present investment and present consumption that 
this price rise brings about. To have the desired effect of discouraging 
the excessive investment and consumption, the rate of interest would 
have to be raised by an additional 1-5 percentage points. But only if 
we think in terms of quite small increases in the rate of interest do 
such plans seem feasible. Further, the rise (of the rate) required 
depends upon the amount of the excess of demand and the response 
in reduced investment and consumption to higher rates of interest and 
lower prices of assets. 


= Monetary policy is pervasive; it acts on the whole economy. In ^ 
contrast, direct controls must always be stricter than the need forj 
the restrictions they impose because excess demand restrained at 
point flows over or breaks through at innumerable other points*:..:,; 

Fiscal policy, qn the other h|nd, is ah effective antidote tq , 1 'gap 
inflation,; but it. cannot prevent . “income* inflation 
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attempt to cure a ‘gap’ inflation by taxation may even provoke an 
'income' inflation, uoioDs may SBk for higher money wages to offset 
tax increases. What taxation, especially progressive income taxation 
can do is to insure that labour is punished for an inflationary wage 
policy. The punishment is unemployment. It will not necessarily 
stop the inflation, and it is costly to the whole economy. In*contrast, 
monetary policy, by controlling tbe supply of new money, can check 
the growth of effective demand. The supreme test of the policy lies 
in its ability to control the supply of money in such a way that the 
growth in prices is checked without retarding the growth in 
production. 



. UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE SECOND 

FIVE-YEA^ PLAN 

S. R. Boss, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 

Director of Statistics , Patna 

The population census of 1951 showed that of the total jnale 
population of Bihar, about 45 per cent consisted of self-supporting 
persons, about 5 per cent of earning dependants and about 50 per 
cent of non-earning dependants. Although the census tables did 
not give the classification by age of the self-supporting persons and 
earning and non-earning dependants, it is presumed that most of the 
male earning dependants consisted of young persons 'who were not yet 
sufficiently giown up to be able to earn their own living. Again, the 
age classification of the male population of Bihar showed that about 
45 per cent of the males were in the age-group 20-59 years. Thus 
we may presume that roughly the economically active male population 
of Bihar was comprised in the age-group 20-59 years. No doubt, 
even in the age-group 20-59 years there must have been some male 
persons who. were not self-supporting, while on the other hand, 
among those who were either below 20 years or above 59 years of 
age, there must have been many who were self-supporting persons. 
However, in order to estimate the number of male unemployed 
persons in Bihar # (who were seeking work), we may proceed on the 
assumption that the entire employed male population of Bihar 
consisted of all the persons aged 20 years and above but below 60 
years, and that the unemployed (male) persons fell outside this age- 
group. Thus the total number of unemployed males may be taken 
to be equivalent to the total of those persons aged 15 to 19 years 
(those below 15 years of age may be ignored, as they are not likely 
to seek employment) and those aged 60 years and above wbo, 
although seeking employment, could not find it and were therefore 
unemployed. What are their numbers likely to be? Even in 
• western countries, we find that about 80 per cent of the male popula¬ 
tion aged 15-19 years come in the category of economically active 
persona. In our country this proportion is likely to be nearer to 90 
per cent than to 80 per cent. We have, however, seen that most 1 of 
the male persona who, ih the census of 1951, were classed as “earning 
dependants", must have belonged to this age-group. Assuming, 
therefore, that 90 per cent of the male population qf^Bihar in the 
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age-group 15-19 years consisted of economically active persons, and 
deducting from this the total number of male earning dependants, 
we find that the number of unemployed persons in this age-group 
amounted to about 6.5 lakhs. As for the male population aged 60 
years and above, if we take 60 per cent of this population as consisting 
of persons who are likely to be in the economically active category, 
the number of such persons would amount to 8.5 lakhs. Thus the 
total estimated volume of male unemplojment in Bihar may be placed 
at about 15 lakhs against 101 lakhs who were found to be employed 
(including the earning dependants; in the census of 1951. This would 
make our economically active male population (including the 
unemployed) about 57 per cent of our total male population in 1951. 
It is of inteiest to note that at the census of 1931, 57 p3r cent of the 
male population of Bihar (excluding the unemployed, if any) was 
found to be economically active against only 50 per cent in 3951. As 
for the female part of the population, it is very much more difficult 
to form even a rough idea ol the extent of unemployment prevailing 
among them. It may, howevei, be noted that of the female popula¬ 
tion of Bihar in 1951, only 21 per cent was found to be employed in 
gainful occupations (including the earning dependants) against 26 per 
cent in 1931. Assuming that 26 per cent of the female population 
were also available for woik in 1951 (a« in 1931), the volume of 
unemployment among females would amount to about ten lakhs 
against 42 lakhs who were found employed. 

This was the employment position in Mirch 1051 when the last 
census was taken. That the employment situation was then not 
quite satisfactory goes without paying. We had something like 1.5 
million men and 1.0 million women who were unemployed but seeking 
work. This unemployed labour force was likely to be added to year 
after year by the natural increase of population, unless the employ¬ 
ment situation could be improved. 11 the rate of growth of popula¬ 
tion during the decade 1941-51 holds good in the subsequent decade 
also, the population of Bihar will have increased by 40.63 lakhs by 
March 1961. By how much would the labour force have increased 
by then ? We can make a very conservative estimate on certain 
assumptions. For this purpose we may assume that the rate of. * 
growth of urban population shown during the decade 1941-51 will be 
maintained, the age and sex composition of the population will remain 
the same in 1961, as it was in 1951 the male labour force would comprise 
of all persons in the age-group 15-69, and the proportion of females 
seeking employment would be aboat half the proportion of males 
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seeking employment. On these assumptions we arrive at the following 
estimate of the increase* of labour force in Bihar in 1961 over 1951: 

Increase in labour Rural (in Urban (in 

force. thousands). thousands). 

Males 805 318 

Femalrs 114 126 

1319 444 

The above figures are based on very rough and somewhat 
arbitrary assumptions; but taking them for what they are worth, we 
find that by 1961 our labour force, which will constitute about 40 per 
cent of the estimated population of Bihar in 1961, is likely to have 
increased by at least 16.5 lakhs of persons over its strength in 1951, 
which means an addition to the labour force of more than a lakh and 
a half persons each year during the present decade. The urban figures 
appear to be high at first sight; but this is because they take into 
account also the increasing migiation from the rural to the urban 
areas. Arc we in a position to create jobs for this one and a half 
lakh of new entrants to the labour force every year, besides absorbing 
in gainful employment the large mass of unemployed persons who, as 
we have seen, already existed in 1951 ? 

We are at present almost half-way through the inter-censal period 
(1951-61). This decade will al*o ha\o been marked by the completion 
of two successive five-year plans, the first of which is well nigh over 
and the second is about to begin. Tbc new entrants to the labour 
torce since the last densus will have amounted to about 8 lakh persons 
by March 1956. Tt has been estimated by some authorities that the 
number of unemployed persons in Bihar by the end of the first five- 
jear plan period would be of the order of 3 lakhs, of which a little over 
two lakhs would be rural and just under one lakh would be urban. In 
order to attain full employment in the second five-year plan, employ¬ 
ment opportunities will have to be found for about 8.5 lakh persons 
who would constitute the new addition to the labour force during the 
quinquennium 1956-61, besides absorbing the backlog of 3 lakh un¬ 
employed persons left over from the previous quinquennium 1951-56. 
Estimates of the employment possibilties under the Second five-year 
plan in .Bihar have not yet been made as the plan has yet to be fina¬ 
lised. * But certain tentative estimates have been tn»<3© on tiie basis of 
preliminary ideas oonvassed by Central Ministries ou behalf of the 
States. Thus the estimated employment, permanent and revolving, 
in Bibar generated by the seoond plan in the fields of coal, iron, mica, 
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cement, hand loom, other small-scale industries, national extension 
service, irrigation and power, roads, bousing and rural development 
is expected to amount to 4.68 lakhs, while taking 8 per cent of the 
all-India estimated employment in other fields for which State break¬ 
down is not available, Bihar’s share of employment would come to just 
under a lakh. To this total estimated employment of 5.66 lakhs may 
be added a third of this number to account for the additional employ¬ 
ment in trade and commerce which the industrial development of the 
State wiil generate. We thus get an overall total of 7.5 lakh of 
additional employment under the second five-year plan against 8.5 
lakhs of new entrants to the labour force and a backlog of 3 lakhs of 
unemployed person* left over from the previous quinquennium. 

The estimate of the number of jobs likely to be created under the 
second plan, although it has its uses, specially a6 the solution of the 
unemployment problem is to bo one of the main objectives of the 
second plan, must of necessity suffer from very serious limitations. At 
best it can only give us some idea of the order of magnitudes involved. 
The limitations arise from various sou ices. The job estimation m the 
various fields has been based on the proposed expenditure envisaged 
under the plan in those field*. Since we are concerned with estimating 
only the additional employment to be created for the new entrants to 
the labour force during the peiiod of the second plan, it is only the 
excess of the expenditure iu a particular field to be incurred in the 
second plan over what was incuired in the same field in the first plan, 
that should be considered. Sometimes the employment potential of a 
particular scheme (as in the development of roadfc and highways) is 
estimated bn the basis of the targets to be achieved. The anticipated 
relationship between the expenditure provided and the targets laid 
down may, however, be upset for various reasons. Again, even if 
the direct employment created by a certain volume of expenditure in a 
particular field can be asbcssed, the indirect consequences and reper¬ 
cussions of the expenditure on employment in connected fields may be 
difficult to calculate. Thus the extension of roads and railways 
may have the effect of reducing the volume of employment among 
carters and wheel wrights. The development of aluminium industry 
may decrease the .volume of employment among the bhll-raetal workers 
engaged in making utensils. The expansion of co-operative activity 
may mean the contraction protan to of individualistic economy.* In 
fact, the economic, including financial, resources of a country at any 
time being of a limited nature, the greater investment of resources at 
one point will generally mean some withdrawal of resource* from 
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another point. Sometimes the statistical information available froftf 
different eources on the bads of which the volume of employment id a 
particular field, such as housing, can be estimated, is of a conflicting 
nature. Thus according to the information collected by the National 
Sample Survey, the total all-India annual investment in houses, wells, 
tanks, bunds, etc. in rural areas amounted to Bs. 103 crores, of which 
Rs. 30 crores may be taken to be the investment on housing alone. 
But the rural credit survey undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India 
showed that Rs. 170 cror a s was spent in the year m the (all-India) 
rural areas in the construction and repair of residential houses and 
other structures. Again the estimate of employment that will be 
available has been made on the basis of either the expenditure provided 
ot the target to be attained So fir as Governmental expenditure on 
its own employee-oi on education, health, nit ion al extension service, 
roadt., railways, etc. is concerned, the estimate* may not prove far 
wrong: hut in the industrial field genetalh the demand for the goods 
to he produced i«* an unpoitaut eonsideiation to which sufficient atten¬ 
tion does not appear to have been gi\en. What if the products of the 
small-scale industries which, together with those of hand and power 
looms, is estimated to provide employment for *2.3 lakh additional 
person*- dunng the plan period, (.annot evoke a demand commensurate 
with the anticipated supply? E\en if an increase of national income 
at the rate of 5 pei cent per yeai, as assumed m the Plan-Frame, 
materialises, it is difficult to anticipate the directions in which and the 
extent to which the increased consumer expenditure will manifest 
itself. It may no! be out of place to mention here that the twin main 
objectives kept in view in the second plan, viz., the provision ot addi¬ 
tional employment and the increase of national income, may, in some 
fields, pull in opposite directions. Thus the expansion of cottage , 
industiies, while creating more employment, may also act as a drag on 
the growth of national income. 

For the reasons pointed out above, any satisfactory estimation of 
the employment potential of the second five 3 ’ear plan is besought with 
considerable difficulties. Further more, for judging the success of the 
plan in creating employment, it may be borne in mind that even in 
the absence of the increased tempo of developmental activity created 
by two successive five-year plans, the number of self-supporting per¬ 
sons in 1961 would in all probability (if the 19ui propoi tion held good 
in 1961) have increased by 18 lakh persons compared to 1951 or by 
about 9 lakh persons compared to 1956. It is, therefoie, possible that 
the figure of 7.6 lakh jobs to be available under the second plan is &n 
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under-estimate. Whether it is so or not, only the next population 
census of 1961 wiii be able lo tell. 

It has been suggested that under the second five-year plan there 
would not be much scope for providing substantial additional employ¬ 
ment in agriculture. It may, however, be noted that while the 
population of Bihar increased by 24 per cent from 1931 to 1951, the 
number of earners and earning dependants engaged in agriculture 
increased during the same period by 19 per cent. According to the 
census of 1951 agticultural employments accounted for 87 per cent of 
all our self-suppojting persons and earning dependants. It, therefore, 
becomes an extremely difficult problem if we are to find employment 
mainly in non-agncultural occupations for the additional 16.5 lakhs of 
the labour force which will be claiming jobs by 1961. It will mean 
that for the 19 ’lakh jobs available in non-agricultural* occupations in 
1951, we shall have to find in 1961 as many as 36 takli jobs. It i6 
this growing conviction that agncultuie will offer little scope for the 
absorption in prefitable employment of any appreciable proportion of 
the increased labour force for which, therefore, employment has to be 
found mainly m non-agricultural occupations, that has made the task 
of the framers of the second five year plan an extremely up-hill work. 
An indication of the extent to which additional jobs are proposed to be 
created in some of the non-agricultural occupations in Bihar under the 
second plan is given below :— 


1 . 

Mi&erals 

No of persona employed 
in 1051 (according 
to census) 

Estimated additional 
employment oppor- 
tun'ties likely to be 
c available by the end 
of the second plan 
period. 


(«) Coal 

185,100 

41,100 


(b) Iron 

4,100 

21,100 


(c) Mica 

20,100 

8,100 

2. 

Cotton textile 

30,500 

72.000 (l*nd- 
looxn only) 

8. 

Cement 

2.400 

4,800 

4. 

Construction and Maintenance of 
buildings 

32.000 

1,400 

6. 

Construction of roads, bridges, etc* 

* 9,600 

6,800 

6. 

Irrigation 

1,400 

5,400 

7. 

Eleotric power and gas supply 

1,000 

‘ 4,000 

s. 

Educational Service and Research 

29,000 

utral) 1,00,000 (includes 

75,700 

50,000 



educational service) 


1,28,800 


22,700 


10. Small scale industries 

11. Railway Transport 


1,66,000 

40*000 
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It will be found from the above table—the figures given in which 

are extremely rough and not strictly comparable—that small scale 

industries, education. Government service, handloom weaving and 

mining of coal, iron and mica are some of the fields m which employ* 

meats are sought to be largely created. In fact the estimated expan* 

sion assumed is so phenomenal in lion mining, handloom weaving and 

small-scale industries that some doubts may reasonably arise as to the 

prospect of the anticipation being fully realised. Construction of 

buildings does not appear to have been either sufficiently provided f<5r, 

or its employment possibility has been son e-what underestimated. 

Coniine ice provides only 3 pn cent of the total employment in Bihar— 

the lowebt proportion among the States of India with the exception of 

Orissa—and there should be considerable scope for expansion of 

• 

employment in this field. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 

Vol. II (II) 

Janakivalmbh* Bhattaokaryya, M.A., Pn.D., Sanlchyatirtha 

As our experience of a particular remains ever uneontradicted so 
our expei ience of a universal does never meet with contradiction. It 
has been already ‘dated that the concept of a universal involves no 
contradiction. As we cannot deny existence to a particular so we 
cannot deny existence to a universal. As wc perceive a particular 
with our sense-organ wc perceive a universal. Hence, we cannot 
hold that a universal is a creation of our imagination. A universal 
is not an inference. Wc do not infer it from an effect. If we had 
subscribed to this view then we would have been taken to task since 
an effect miv be ctherwi.se explained. As a universal is directly 
cognised s') the above obiecl ion is absolutely baseless. If a logician 
holds that the ilex of continuity or persistence is due to a distinct 
power but not due to a nni\erral then what is this distinct power? Is 
it distinct from a particular? Or, is it identical with particular? Is it 
eternal or non-c^ernal ? Is it dependent upon or independent of a 
particular? Is it ^en^ed by us? Or, is it transcendental to our sense- 
organs? If vve dony existence to a universal then the above problems 
arise in our mind and press for their immediate solution. Considering 
all thes^ aspects of the problem the distingiii^ed logicians subscribe 
to the hypothesis that a universal exists without diving deep into the 
matter. This is mere!} a superficial account of the hypothesis of a 
universal. 

Now, afresli problem arises in our mind. As the Naiyayik&s 
hold that distinct utiivcisals such as the universal of cowness etc. 

, stand upon distinct groups of individ uals so the Buddhists may as 
well hold that some indiviluals of a particular group produce a com¬ 
mon idea t.e., some individual cows produce the idea of cowness and 
that all individuals of a group are hot required to produce it. This 
alternative suggestion does not hold good since the distinct character 
of an idea is only explained by a distinction in the character of its 
corresponding object. If they hold that the conditions of the said 
idea being different, the idea is different then the Naiyayikas may 
as well say in reply "You are agreeable to assume a distinct condition. 
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Bat why do cherish hatred against assuming a distinct object viz., a 
universal?" If you admit; the truth of the geneial law that a distinct 
idep has a corresponding distinct object then exigence cannot be 
denied to a universal. 

Now, the Buddhi^ta take an exception to this view. They hold 
that though a universal does not stand upcu othei uruveisaN yet they 
produce a common idea. Why aie the Naiyayikas partial to uni¬ 
versal? In other words, the Buddhists find out in exception to the 
above general law and challenge its tiuth The Buddhjsts advance 
another argument to dispiove the hypothesis that i woid denotes a 
universal. They argue thus —Suppose thejo are fitly objects of 
the same kind. We count thorn one after another one two, three, 
four and so on up to fifty But it yui hold tint the number belongs 
to a um\eisal but tioi to an indmduil then \cii die lo count each 
one of them as fifty Thib js absuid • Hen< c the by pothetis of a 
universal has no justification It the idea ot la army without noticing 
elephants, hoisos etc or that of a ton st without n dicing cettam 
kinds of trees such as dlia\a, khidni (cilichu) Kc UK's in our 
mind then it turns out to he a false one On this ground shall we 
hold that the idea ot i ,n shill xlbo be wiong 1 Let us clanfy the 
above argument of Jayaula. We employ the wolds ‘aimy*, ‘toiest’ 
to bignify their piopei denotation. If we see a ciowd of men and 
call it an aimy then the woid has been wiongJy und Similarly if 
we bee a row ot tieeb m a gaiden and ^ay Ji it this js a forest then 
the word‘forest'hab been wiongly employed The ideas conveyed 4 
by thebe woids aie al^ enoneouN In some cases, if we wrongly 
employ a word then it doOb no* mean that in evoy ct^e we wrougly 
use a woid. Similarly, if tome ideas aie wiong then it does not 
mean that every idea is enoneous. If a judgment is conti .dieted 
then it is false. If one holds thit a univeibal belonge to the universal 
of existence then the pioposition is false since no uunersal belongs 
to a universal such as the universal of existence. The genesis of a 
false judgment is traced to some conditions They aie le^ponsible 
for the attribution of a predicate to a subject. But tu u ldt x oi cow- 
ness cannot be framed by means of individual cows with the help 
of some conditions. This is mereiy a very shoit btaltuicntof argu¬ 
ments in defence of the hypothesis of a universal 

KumSnla has said to this effect — 

As existence belongs to the different obio ts o it is called 
oommon property of all of them Or, ab it produces the same idea 

do it is called a common property. 
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Now, the Buddhists say that as the different individuals have 
got the same practical efficiency so it seems to us that they possess 
a common property. As they serve the same purpose so they produce 
m our mind the idea of oneness The drift of this argument is thin 
that without absurmng a universal the idea of oneness may be 
explained No doubt you have stated a rival hypothesis but 
it does not stand upon sound logical giound since the basic hypothesis 
that the diffeient causes have the same practical efficiency has not 
yet been established 

The Buddhists have also stated tbit concepts are identical since 
the causes of them are always the sime Such a statement is not 
logically sound A concept is not the joint product of many sense- 
perceptions But each concept follows m the wake of a sense-perception* 
Hence one concept is different fiom anothei concept Thus concepts 
are many. Concepts have no distinct pait to play so that they may make 
the impression that they are the same. How do the Buddhists know 
that they are identical? Tne identity of concepts is not sensed since 
sensible objects are only sensed The identity of concepts is not a 
sensible object The Bud busts miy hold that the identity of con¬ 
cepts is established dv meins of a distinct concept The Naiyayikas 
will also point out tbit the above solution is not satisfactory since 
all) concepts point to au unagmuy object only or they cognise the 
form ot an imaginary object only. But they are not competent 
enough to giasp their identity or distinction. Now, they should argue 
like this All concepts levcal such forms as cannot be mutually 
distinguished. Hence they aie held to be one. Sfippose, an indivi¬ 
dual cow 'the ‘Sabaleya* is sensed. This sense perception produces 
a concept. It reveals the general form of a cow. Another individual 
eow is sensed. The second sense-perception also produces another 
concept. But this concept die* aUo reveal the same form As the*e 
concepts fail to leveil a distinct object so the objects which are 
revealed by concepts cannot be distinguished from one another. 
Hence, though sense-perception which produce concepts are different 
yet concepts present themselves m such a manner that the distinct 
identity of their causes cannot be traced Sense-perceptions, having 
lost their marks of distinction, become fused into one. 

The above argument is not convincing. As concepts are fleeting' 
phenomena of consciousness so they are mutually distinguishable. 
But the distinct character of forms which they reveal are not 
made out. Is the form of a concept distinct from a concept itself? 
Or is it identical with the concept itself? This question should he 
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answered at first. If it is distinct from a concept then it is nothing 
but a universal in a different name* But the Buddhists may contend 
that a universal is real whoieas the form of a concept is unreal. 
Hence, the iorrn of a concept is distinct ftom a universal 

Such a contention is not tenable, since no sound aigument has 
been advanced to negate the leality of a umveisal. Again, if it ip 
held that the foim ot a concept is identical with the concept itself 
then these fonus aie mutually diffeienf as these concepts are and 
they cannot be unified In that c i^e Low can the fusion of antece¬ 
dent sense-perceptions into one be |iistiti »d ? Oh fool t you do not 
admit the exiotonce ot a iimvei at But wlien you ha\e been asked 
“How do the stmilat concepts in-e?” >ou have said “Because sense- 
pcrcept’ons produce the snne effect, t u similai concepts” None 
but a mad man cm °ivo m anowei like th s Hence it is ioolish to 
state that phenomena of consciouwhich pioduce identical 
phenomena of consciou* ne-s aie identical 

Tub ItcPUTinovs 01 in? Hyp unrsis rmi \ To\» ppt 
poinjs ro xm Pvei * sion 01 11 oTirrK 

The Buddhists hi\* m mcol cunt stifement to establish the 
hypothesis that concept- joint to and wo»ds denote the exclusion of 
their othei. They hold that pi cols otlui than pcueption are not 
so poweiful that the> will di^covci piopeities ot an object, not sensed 
by perception Hence concept- and woids function to negate the 
other forms attrtbuted to the leal nnige ol an object For this 
reason concepts letei to and words denote the exculwon of their other. 
Such a defence is leally lnsignifkinl. 

An object which has been sensed m e\eiy possible way cannot 
* be held to be not percened Tbe logicians of the Nyaya school hold 
that knowledge which leveals what has been known is also true. If 
the doctrine of universal flux is refuted then it is not unreasonable 
to hold that an object which has been a heady giasped by us at a 
particular point of time and space may ako be known to us in a 
different place and at a different period ot time. Moreover, the 
Naiyayikas hold that a substratum possesses a good number of 
properties and all ol them are not simultaneously peiceived by a 
person. Some of its properties are grasped by a paiticular proof. 
Some of them will be detected by a diffwent pi oof and so on, £ 
substratum ia one. But it acquires various powers, being accom¬ 
panied by various accidental accessories. These powers accruing 
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a substratum are secondary ones. t Wby will a substratum change 

* 

its identity every moment because of its changing aspects? 

Or, suppose, if a substance is grasped in its entirety by an act of 

c 

sense-perception and then is determined again by a number of 
perceptual judgments then wilJ these judgments be futile? Can we 
conjecture on this account that determinate perception points to some 
thing which remains outside the scope of sense-perception? 
Certainly we cannot indulge in a conjecture like this. Suppose, the 
thirst of a .person lias been quenched. Hence the lunar orb is of 
no use to him. Can we therefore imagine that the lunar orb is 
silver? It is a wild goose chase. In other words, we cannot imagine 
that concepts point to the exclusion of their other. And thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that concepts point to and words denote real 
external objects which are not mere exclusions from their other. If 
this conclusion is accepted then we see nothing wrong with criticisms 
offered by Kumarila Bhatta. 

In order to meet the charges brought by Kumarila against the 
hypotheses of Apolia the Buddhists have levised their original theses 
and made a new suggestion that concepts point to an image having 
imaginary form which is» tinged by the reflection of real exclusion. 
They also hold that words al^o denote such an imaginary image. We 
cannot carry on worldly transactions with such an image. 

What is known by the namo of a concept is conciousness. It is 
taintless by its very nature. It does not become impure without 
coming in contact with something else. The existence of some 
colouring matters must be postulated in order to tingfe it. They may 
be either internal impressions or external objects. 

If it is held that the colouring matter which tinges consciousness 
is neither internal nor external then it is a great artful dodge 
engineered by the cunning fellows. Only objects truly characterize 
consciousness since impressions, being effectuated by the consciousness 
of objects, cannot characterize consciousness. 

Thus consciousness must be characterized only by objects though 
they may exist in a distant place. But an imaginary object which 
exists nowhere cannot characterize consciousness. It is merely 
an idle conjecture. The form of an imaginary object cannot be . 
attributed. Judgments which follow sense-perception in quick 
succession re-do the work of sense-perception. They cannot create 
objects which are excluded. Buddhists may hold that they refer 
only to exclusion. The Naiyayika take an exception to this view. 
They point out that as all sensible objects are other than their 
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homogeneous and heterogeneous objects so both sense-perception and 
determinate perception should refer to exclusion. Why should the 
judgments of perception only refer to an exclusion? The Buddhists 
may argue that if both types of perception refer to an exclusion then 
the judgments of perception should be futile as they simply repeat 
the work of sense-perception. Such an argument does not hold good. 
If the Buddhists hold that judgments of perception are true but 
futile owing to the fact that they merely refei to the known objects 
then the Naiyayikas may agree with them in this point of criticism. 
The Buddhists may also hold that these judgments point to some 
other objects in order to free them from the charge of being futile. 
This much they may be allowed to hold. But the Naiyayikas have 
no faith in the Buddhist thesis that the judgments of perception only 
refer to the exclusion from the heterogeneous objects but not to that 
from the homogeneous objects. 

A6 there is no distinction between the exclusion from the 
heterogeneous objects and that troin the homogeneous objects so the 
hypothesis that judgment of perception only refer to one of 
these two types of exclusion does not hold good. If judgments 
of perception xefer to both types of exclusion, t.e , fiom the homo¬ 
geneous and the heterogeneous objects then they should feveal 
only particulars like sense-perception. If this be so then we 
shall not be able to communicate that a word denotes a class of 
objects, on inductive conclusion and so on since the relation of 
denotation, universal concomitance, etc. presuppose unrversais as their 
terms. Thus verBal knowledge, inferential knowledge and so on 
should go to hell. If the said exclusion is an external object then 
the destructive criticisms, offered by Kumarila, will threaten the 
Juddbist hypothesis like thunder. If concepts are internal pheno¬ 
mena then they cannot characterize consciousness. If they are neither 
external nor internal objects then they are merely empty words. 
Have such objects some degrees of reality or not? If they are 
absolutely unreal then they cannot characterize consciousness since 
absolutely unreal objects such as the horns of a hare have no practical 
efficiency. We shall follow the path already chalked out to refute the 
# presentation of unreal objects and criticise the hypothesis in question 
from .that standpoint. A real object should be either internal or 
external. Hence, the new path, devised by the Buddhists, in order to 
escape from the charges laid down by Kumarila, is perilous. Hence, 
one should postulate objects corresponding to hie judgments. If 
concents refer to external objects then it is reasonable to hold that 
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they are related to existence or non-existence imported by some other 
Words. When we hear a word, viz., a cow the awareness of a uni* 
▼ersal flashes in our inind. But the universal is not presented td 
our consciousness as related to existence or non-exi9tence. It requires 
some sort of relation to existence or non-existence for its complete 
determination. That is why some other word* are employed. The 
essential feature of an object is its overlasting property. It does not 
change. If the essence of an object is determined then it excludes 
itself from that of another object. A jar is always a jar It does 
never become n piece of doth. But from tho alnve re n irk we cm- 
not hold that a concept merely iders to negation, i.c , an cxclus on. 
No need ol dilating upon this point. 

0 

The Concluding Portion of the Proof of a Universal 

All such transactions take place with xegaid to external objects. 
How do the Buddhists explain tho movement of a person for an 
object? They say in lepiy that a peivciver moves for an object 
because he identifier a ‘sensible object with a conceptual one. What 
is the character of tins identification? If they hold that the identi¬ 
fication in question stand' lor the non-detection of difference between 
a sensible object and a conceptual one then this slat* of mind resembles 
that of a person who ha-, fallen into a swoon. If the Buddhists bold 
that an object which has not been determined inspires movement 
then it is a sensible object. In that case, an apoha (an exclusion of 
heterogeneous objects) has got no function to play. The Buddhists 
may hoid that concepts are presented to our consciousness in their 
negative character. Tn that case when a perceiver goes near an object 
why does he with his mental powers unimpaired move for it? 

If the Buddhists hold that a conceptual object appears to one as £ 
sensible one then it is a case of illusion but not that of non-discrimina¬ 
tion. An illusion having no ground does not take place. Moreover, 
this knowledge is not contradicted like the mistake of the rays of the 
sun for water. As there is nothing to contradict it so it is not an 
illusion. 

Why do you say that one comes across an external object when 
he is propelled by a mistake just like a person who gets a gem, being, 
misled by its rays? Suppose, a person mistakes rays of a gem for a 
gem moves for it and acquires it. Similarly, why do the Buddhists say 
that when a person is guided by the light of a concept and moves tat 
an object be gets an external object ? It is consistent with the ca&Ctt 
of logic that a person gets an external Object because the judgment 1 ** 



perception is true. That is why the Naiyayikas incline to discuss 
topic that a word denotes an individual, its form and a universal. 

. If the existence of external objects is established /then the 
Buddhists who disregard the distinction between imaginary and 
independently real external objects are put to silence. Now the 
meaning of the word 'cow* is discussed. The subject matter of our 
discussion is “ Does it stand for the form of a cow or its universal ?*’ 

Subject of inquiry : The Meaning of a Word 

SUCH AS A COW ETC. 
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What is the meaning of the word 'akrfci* ? It denotes the form of 
an individual i.e. the organisation of limbs of an individual. Those 
who follow the foot-steps of Jairnini* hold that the word ‘akrti* 
denotes a universal. But the Naiyayikas do not accept the said 
interpretation since in the Nyaya-Suira a distinction 'has been drawn 
between ‘ja.ti* and ‘akrti’. 

Jaimini in his Mhnansa Sutra negates the rival view and holds 
that akiti denotes a universal since the form of an animal has 
usefulness in a sacrifice hut if a universal were absolutely different 
from a form there it would have been absolutely useiess. Sahara, 
the commentator on the Mhnansa Sutra, sticks to the same inter¬ 
pretation since he says that a universal which is characterized by the 
form of an animal i.e. the arrangement of its limbs viz. dewlap etc. 
is useful in a sacrifice. Kiimurila has elaborately explained this 


point in his Sloka-varttika. 

Kumarila says: A universal is akrti. The etymological meaning 
of the word ‘akrti* is that it is such as determines an individual. A 
universal determines an individual. Therefore a universal is denoted 
by the word ‘akarii*. A universal is the common property of all 
individuals. It is the source of the idea of oneness i.e . a geueral idea. 

The author of the Nyaya-sfilra holds that the primary meaning 
of a word is an individual, a form and a universal. Hence he 
suggests that a form is distinct from a universal. Hence he is of the 
opiniou that the word ‘akrti* denotes the form of an individual but 
not a universal. Ad ordinary person also holds that the word 'akrti' 
signifies an orderly arragemenfc of limbs of an individual. Merits 
reside in him who lias a beautiful form. Hence, the word akfti.y 


primarily denotes the orderly arrangement of limbs. . . V 

We should now discuss whether the form of an individual 
denoted by a word or not. Like the followers of Jaitnini ^shoiOd 
not disregard‘Sikfti* which is also one of the possibly naouuiogi/ bjt>a 
lib .individual, a form and a universal, . 
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The ESTABLISHMENT Ob THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A WORD 

DENOTES ONLY AN INDIVIDUAL 

Those who hold that an akrti is one of the meanings of a word 
have stated, “It is well known to all that the meaning of a word is 
ascertained by the two methods viz . the use of a word by a speaker 
knd the understanding ol its meaning by a listner. Let us explain 
the condensed statement. Ail experienced pei son employs a word to , 
communicate his idea sin< e it is significant. lie employs the word 
‘cow’ to convey a paiticular sense. A listner grasps the intended 
meaning from the wotd. The meaning which lie understands is 
that of the word. The experienced persons use the woid ‘cow* 
in order to convey a definite meaning. The listneis make out the 
exact meaning from that wotd. The meaning which they grasp 
is that of the woid ‘cow’. The experienced persons donot employ the 
word‘cow* to signify an animal hating manes. But they intend to 
mean an animal having dewlap etc. Hence it is clear that the word 
*cow' signifies a particular form. The woid Vow’ is used to mean such 
an object as is sensed by us. The form of an object is perceptible. 
Our sense-organs point to the fact iliat the loim ol a cow is distinct from 
thatof a horse. Theio is no doubt about the tiuth of the statement that 
the form of an object alone distinguishes the object itself from 
another. If the peiceptible object constitutes the moaning of a word 
then the form ot an object should be its meaning. The form of an 
object should be indirectly related to actions such as the act of sending 
etc. through the medium of an individual. This is the sum and 
substance of the thesis put forward by those who hold that the form 
of an object constitutes the meaning of a word. The above hypothesis 
does not Btand the scrutiny of lea soiling since the form of an object 
varies in every individual. It is not possible for one to know tfie 
relation of denotation holding hetween a word and all forms of all 
individuals belonging to a class. Does the said relation hold between 
a word and a few forms or between a word and all forms? Can 'the 
akrtivadins solve this dilemma? If they hold that the above relation 
holds between a word and a few forms then as the word also signifies 
those forms to .which it is not related so the knowledge of these forms 
conveyed by it is false. If the woid is related to every form then an 
infinite number of relations is to be postulated* The word 'cow* 
does not denote a particular form viz. the form of Sabaleya since it 
also denotes the form of Bahuleya which excludes that of Sabaleya. 
.We cannot find out a single common form which belongs to all 
individual cows scattered over the three worlds and relate it with a 
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a word since the individual forms are infinite in number. For this 

• •* • • 

reason we cannot hold that a word denotes the form of an individual. 
Moreover, the form of an object is not related to an action such as 
the act of sending etc. An individual is taken from* one place to 
another but not its form. (The form of an individual iB nothing but 
the different conjunctions of its limbs. It is an attribute. So it is 
not at all touched by an action). 

On hearing the sentence “ Bring a cow 99 an intelligent person 
does not bring an object which bears the form of a cow viz, the 
picture of a cow or an earthen cow. 


Let us now examine the hypothesis that a word denotes only 
a universal. Now the following question is put to the upholders 
of the above hypothesis. According to them a universal is all-per¬ 
vasive. If one says “Bring a* cow” then why does he not bring 
an earthen cow ? The universal of cowness as well belongs to an 
earthen cow, being itself ubiquitous. A reply to the above question 
is as follows: When one says, “Briug a cow” why does not the:- 
listener bring an elephant? Because a universal is all-pervasive* 
Now, the upholders of the above view raising the above problem 
solves it in the following manner : Though a universal is present 
everywhere yet it is not presented to our consciousness as such. 
No individual can manifest "all universals. A particular individual, 
manifests a particular universal. This answer is not satisfactory. 
We regret to point out that it is only an animal, having dewlap, etc., 
which manifests the universal of cowness. That is why when we 
say “Bring a cow” an earthen cow is not brought since an earthen 
cow does not manifest the universal of cowness. Moreover, as an 


earthen cow bears the stamp of a cow so if one says “Bring a cow” 
^then he who bolds that a, word denotes only a universal cannot 
prevent the listener from bringing an earthen cow. Another point 
may also be added to the list of criticisms directed against the above 
hypothesis. If a word denotes only a universal than the proposition 
“A cow is white” becomes meaningless. The above proposition does 


not accord with the order of reality. The colour ‘whiteness* qualifies 
the object denoted by the word ‘cow*. If the word 'cow' stands 
for the universal of cowness then the relation of identity which hold$: 
between a noun and an adjective cannot hold between the cdkriif. 

‘whiteness' and the universal of cowness. The colour ‘whitene#*? 

• . . ■ .. *! ,**1 ■’,» • 

does not belong to the universal of cowness. Those whohold: 
the relation of identity holds between a noun and an adjeoijy^ shopjd 
sey that the <|oi6urj : ; - of ^ifehees is related. to an 
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the said colour belongs to. The upholders of the hypothesis that a 
word denotes only a universal subscribes to the view that the relation 
of identity holds between a noun and an adjective. Therefore, they 
should accept the hypothesis that a woid denotes only an individual.* 

If an individual constitute* the meaning of a word then some 
sort of relation may be established between an individual and an act 
to be periormei by tbc dictate of the &ristr.is. If a universal is the 
primary meaning of a word then the relation of denotation is easily 
grasped. If a form is the meaning of a word then it is related neither 
to an action nor to a word. Why do**- an akrti (a form) constitute 
the meaning ot a word? We should now determine which of tbc 
two, viz , a universal and an individual constitutes the mcauing of a 
word. The upholders of the Inputhosis that a word denotes only 
an individual say to this effe< t. 

An individual should constitute the primaly meaning of a word 
if we take into consideration the consistent} of the meaning of a 
word with injunctions governing the p rlormauce of the Yedic rites. If 
a universal is denoted hv a word then injunctions with regard to 
cutting, killing, sprinkling, etc., become imde\ant since nobody 
can cut, or kill or sprinkle a unhcrwl. Moreovei, there aie injunc¬ 
tions which prescribe thus: “One should make a gift oi G article**, 
of t*2articles, of 24 articles, etc**. It: the-c cases the nuinbei m.\, etc , 
cannot be connected with a uni\erst'. 11 wo do it wdl be re¬ 
pugnant to the actual order ol things If an individual is denoted 
by a word then the meaning of a woid tits in well wilji an injunction. 
Hence, only an individual constitutes the meaning of a word. Theie 
is another point in favour ol this hypothesis. h\ a sacrifice if an 
animal is oilered to a deity and it manages to escape then an injunc¬ 
tion runs to the effect that another auimabof the same chus, having 
the same colour and age, should be shun. If a universal is ihc primary 
meaning of a word then the killing of another animal is not possible. 
Another animal which has been brought now possess*#? one and the 
same universal. Hence, it cannot be qualified by the word ‘another.* 
But if an individual is the primary meaning of a word then the 
animal which has been brought will be well described as distinct 
from that which has fled. But it* a universal is the meaning of a 
word then the universal, belonging to the animal which is being brought, 
being identical with that belonging to the fled animal, the adjective 
'another' will not be ’applicable. Hence, an individual constitutes 
the meaning of a word. 
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If an individual is denoted by a word then the bringing together 
of animals, their increase of number, their diminution of number, 
the killing of them and the relation of ownership, etc., are con¬ 
sistently explained. 

This meaning ie not well conveyed if it is held that an individual 
is the secondary meaning of a word. If straight path is available 
one should not go by a cuived one. 

We shall also establish the point that though a word conveys 
an individual yet it has also secondary power of expressing a 
universal. Thus the dread of assuming an infinite number of rela¬ 
tions and that of misrepresenting objects will pass away. 

Moreover some other logicians (the Naiyayikas) admit that 
words denote perceptible objects. A uuiversal is not the only object 
which is perceived. Therefore, you must admit that an individual 
is only convened by a word. Whenever a listener hears a word he 
knows only an individual. 

The followers of Jaimini do not subscribe * to the hypothesis that 
a word denotes only an individual. The criticism offered by them 
is as follows : The primary meaning of a word is either a mere indivi¬ 
dual or an individual charactetized by a universal. A mere individual 
does not constitute the meaning of a word since no speaker employs a 
word to denote any individual and no listener, hearing the word ‘a cow*, 
understands any particular cow. The upholdei of the hypothesis may 
modifiy his view and hold that the word ( a cow* denotes an individual! 
cow, characterized by the universal of cowness which is the common 
pioperty of all cows. In this case, the word *a cow' denotes the 
universal of cownes* but not an individual cow. If you ask ‘why* 
then listen to our aigument. If a word merely donotes an individual 
then we cannot employ it to convey another individual. If we convey 
a particular individual by a particular word and employ ii again to 
express another indUidual then we shall hold that its meaning is a 
common property, shared by ail individuals but not a particular in¬ 
dividual. 

Now, the upholder of the above hypothesis defends himself thus 
“As another individual is also nothing but an individual so the word 
‘a cow’ has been employed to express an individual but not a universal. 
'Such a defence does not ho T d good. If the word ‘a cow* is employed 
to express a mere individual then it should ^|so be used to convey 
a particular white horse since it is an individual. Now, the upholder 
of the above hypothesis may argue that the word (‘a cow') is employed 
to convey only that meaning which it has been found to be employed 
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to express. Id other words, nobody employs the word *a -cow* to 
convey a white horse. Hence it does not denote a white horse/ 
The argument may be met thus. Nobody ba9 used the word *a cow 9 
to convey a new born calf since it has not been found to be employed 
in that sense. For this reason, our acquaintance with usage does 
not justify the hypothesis that a word denotes an individual. It is 
not also possible to learn from usage that the said word denotes each 
and every individual. If we subscribe to the hypothesis that a word 
denotes only a particular then on hearing the word ‘a cow* we should 
determine that this is only a particular cow but not that this is also 
a cow. We cannot employ a word at our sweet will if there is nothing 
to regulate its meaning. Therefore, if a word is employed to convey 
a particular object then there should be some regulating factor to 
determine its employment. Now it may be said that the word ‘a cow' 
is employed to convey an individual which the universal of cowness 
belongs.to. In. other words, the universal of cownes9 regulates the 
use of the word *a cow*. Let us examine the solution in question. 
Does the universal regulate the employment of the said word, 
being itself known or unknown? It cannot regulate, remaining 
unknown since if it could then the word would become too wide 
to denote any and every object. If it is held that the universal 
of cowness regulates the employment of the word ‘ a cow', being 
Only known then how do we know it? Do we know it from a 
word or from some other sources of valid knowledge ? It is not 
possible for us to know it from sOme other sources of knowledge 
since the other sources of knowledge are conspicuous by their 
absence. If it is held that the universal of cow ness is known 

•it 

from the word 'a cow’ then we point out that the-word 'a cow* is 
at the outset related to the universal of cowness by the relation of 
denotation since there i9 a well-accepted rule that a qualified object 
is not at all known if the qualification is not grasped. 

Now, the upholder of the above hypothesis may say in his 
defence that the word 'a cow’ imparts the knowledge of an individual 
PbW a 8 e substantive and that of a universal as a predicate. Such 
a defence is not tenable since a word is brought to bear the great 


burden. A word will not be saddled with so heavy load but there is , 
tio Other alternative left to them for the explanation of the present** 
tion of an ih|iffcfluah -f ; jbo not think “we are concealing the awa]pe« 
mss of an inti&i Jnafethoogb it is conveyed to nsi; We are aleo c^ 
jfgjkatic^:universal though it fo pwe^^ 
j^teisftlexpel^nc^ betti witness to the ^sentatioa^ 






objects. The power of conveying both objects viz., an in&yj|u4 
& universal is too heavy a load for a word. The awareness of any one 
of them points to that of another. If we accept this suggestion 
does the word ‘cow’ denoting a universal indicates an individual 
does it signifying an individual point to a universal? When one ie 
to choose between these two alternate suggestions he arrives at the 


conclusion that a word denotes a universal since a universal, qualifying 
an individual, is firstly presented to our consciousness. When * 
universal is conveyed by a word the awareness of an individual follottfa 


from it. Thus, the hypothesis that a word has power of expressing 
both objects is not accepted. 


Well, as we know from the word ‘dandi* (club man) both the 
substantive and the predicats soon hearing the word ‘cow' we shall 
also understand that the individual cow is a noun and the universal of f 
cowness is an adjective which qualifies it. For this simple act of! 
communication does it carry a heavy load? Our criticism is asj| 
follows. The* example, cited by the upholders of the above thesis,! 
has no bearing upon the point in question. The word ‘dandi* isf 
derived from a stem with a suffix attached to it. Hence it may carry;" 
both senses. The stem in question is *danda\ It denotes an : 
adjective. The suffix ‘in' which is attached to the stem has the 
sense of possession. It denotes a noun. Blit the same logic doesX 
net apply to the word 'cow*. In the above example the word ‘daijdi* 
does not denote an adjective and the word ‘danqa 1 does not denote: 
a noun. In other words, the word ‘dandin’ is not a single word. It 

consists of two elements which are as good as two words But ini 

the 9 case of the word ‘cow’ which has been compared it is a non-v 
composite word which consists of no parte. It stands for either? 
a noun or an adjective. If it denotes a noun and has got 
to convey the sense of an adjective then it may do it on 

receiving the aid of some other sources of knowledge. But it 

has no innate power of expressing an adjective. But if the 
word ‘cow’ denotes only an adjective then it may point to its 


noon since the universal of cowness which is an adjective does not 
stand unsupported. As it must stand upon a locus so it helps, 
infer the said locus. We are not to blame if we say like this. 
body knows that when a word is pronounced an individual is pretii|g^ f 
ed to our consciousness. Now, agdoubt arises in our 
individual directly communicated tefr^our mind by a*:^ 
known to us by tbe medium of a universal ? The dist^|^||^e^eir; 

not perceived 
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in question is to be solved by means of an argument. We are 
take a lot of troubles to prove that a word simultaneously deno ! 
two meanings viz., a noun and an adjective. We do n 
also know that it successively conveys two senses viz., it conveys tl 
first meaning at the outset, stops for sometime and then conve; 
the second meaoing. If there is no word to denote an individu 
but a universal is known then we infer an individual from a universe 
But we know for certain that the knowledge of a tniversal is due 
a word. The Naiyayikas do also admit that a judgment presuppose 
the awareness of a predicate as its antecedent condition. Kanac 
ha*also stated thus ■The colour 'whiteness* inheres in a substanci 
When we know that the said colour is in a substance we know the 
the substance is white. The awareness of the white colour inherin 
• in a substance and the judgment that the substance is white ar 
causally connected. 

.m » . j* ■*» 
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At the dawn of Western philosophy the Greek philosopher is 
reflecting upon the mystery of the world and of man trying to find- 
in the concrete things and events he ecounters the essence of being. 
It is a philosophy of water and fire, of the moving circles of the stars 
and the sense data of everyday life in view of the eternal ideas, the 
everlasting truth that may be detected through this access of concrete 
reality. Greek philosophy implies a turn* to reality, its reflexion 
means an approach of the concrete aud it distinguishes itself in tlm 
way form the reflexion.and meditation iu other civilisations where 
speculative thinking often led towards a*way out and an escape from 
everyday reality. «• 

This trend of Greek philosophy remains an important charac¬ 
ter of Western philosophy and even of Western civilisation as it 
also §ave rise to the tremendous development ol science and technics. 
It might be clear that it implies also a danger, as such a concentra-' 
tion upon the directly accessible leality risks to make one’s mind 
blind for all which surpasses the concrete things that can be counted* 
and mea'suied. It is, in other words, the danger of the mechanisation' 
of human life, the technocracy which is not only a state of affair* 
outside human being, but which is above all a state of mind. When 
a member of the Western civilisation might consider the speculative 
thinking of tbe Eastern cultuie as a meditation without arms and 
legs, loosing the solid ground of direct reality, then a member of 
an Eastern civilisation -could m the same way consider Western 
philosophy and science as a reflexion without heart. But the modem 
situation is changing rapidly iu the sense that the frontiers between 
Eastern and Western civilisation are falling away so that the danger 
of mechanisation and materialisation (and this again not ouly of 
social structures outside human personality but of tbe stale of mind 
of modern man) is a danger which all existing civilisations have morai 
or less.in common. 

Philosophy is a kind of barometer indicating the often iuddfj^ 
structures and movements of the spfttotl end social climate. Weat^pv 

* ♦ (Ltctwa fefjU at # Utrscb*). 
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philosophy in its approach of coocrete reality and in its endeavour 
discover wider horizons beyond direct reality becomes for us tl 
expression of the struggle of modern culture, it indicates the chang 
and the responsibilities of * ur own lives. 

The recent trends in European philosophy give the image of 
worldwide situation in human claims and tasks. Philosophy occupi* 
"during the last two centuries a somewhat isolated position. It ht 
lost it«. 60 valuable contact with lealrty; social questions, an examin 
tion of eveivday language, the reflexion upon man in his eoncre 
difficulties, his hope and fear, his anxieties and moral choices we: 
neglected. The aspect in common of the various currents m model 
European philosophy can be found m the icturn to ihU> human realit; 
We will try to give a summary of these various tiends posing in tl: 
same lime the question whether the element of mechanisation, thi 
is the idea of human power and control of measurable objects, wi 

* prevail or if this way into daily reality will open always wider horizor 
where the inexhaustible m\steiy of man and of being reman 
respected. 

Positivism is the firBt current of thought to be considered, 
has a long history. The English empiricism especially the thinker E 
Hume in the 17th century is one of the forerunners. In France 
is Comte (XIX century) whp gave also this ty pe of philosophy it 
name. In general this philosophy restricts itself to empirical stat< 
orients and lcnounces all assertions of a metaphysical character, f 
are for instance the assertions about the hidden sqjbstance of thing 
or about the human soul as existing, entity which cannot be verified by 
experiment. 

In the beginning of this century a renewal of this school of 
thought took place by a gioup of thinkers who formed the s.c. school 
of Vienna, among whom was Much. Thpy gave rise to the neoposi¬ 
tivism, especially Ludwig. Wittgenstein who came over to Britain 
and taught for several years at Cambridge. This neopositivism is 
passing through an evolution, which marks the turn to the directly 
given reality. Let us consider some phases of this development. 

The neopositivism took the form of a logical ‘positivism. Simple 
events were consider^ to be the ultimate stones for a philosophical* 

* building. The requirement was a logical purity where no statement 
would bi to ado going beyond fehe evidence of the direct experience* 
The important question waa^phether an assertingCould be verified. 
This testing of pbilMophllai and other sentences - led often to, the 
conclusion that only,the statements mde*io the natural sciences tfnd 
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-in the history* books could claim truth. Of course the,qftestioh 

remained if this ultimate verification guaranteed a complete certainty. 

Aind here often, for instance in the earlier work of Wittgenstein, a Jrfnd 

' of metaphysics became visible when it was stated for instance that 

the reality itself consisted of 'atomic facts’ that is : last elements of 

reality which could be stated. 

• • 

A significant development took place when this logical positivism 
becam.6 pure linguistic analysis. In the last works of British pbilo* 
sophers as Ryko, Wisdom and the posthumous work of Wittgenstein 4 
philosophy does not give any system at all about reality, as it is being j 
restricted to the analysis of sentences and the analysis of language*. J 

Does not this result in a poor philosophy wbioh curtails its wide 7 

u 

possibilities in.order to reduce itself to an investigation not of the, 
world, the metaphysical Reality, the moral values etc. but only off 

m " * 

the assertions about the world, moral values etc.? Is it not a !onj£,i 
distar ce between tho language about reality and that reality itself? Ana 
is a philosophy about that reality not much more interesting th&ty 
about the language refering to it? One might for instance think of a 
word of one of these philosophers Mr. Hare who stated his view in the 
following way as to the analysis concerning ethies: 'Ethics, as I con* 
ccive it, is the logical study of the language of morals’Also again: 
why not about morals themselves? 

Tho answer to all these questions is that in this way .only philo¬ 
sophy gets a scientific character. Certainly, this means a redaction 
in comparison wtth older philosophical systems, and it means at the 
same time liberation from illusion. It is a titrn to the very first 
reality, the effort, as was stated by Mr. Pears from Oxford in a reccot 
lectuie, to get back to the rough ground. 

To be freed from illusion: what does this mean? This, that the 
adherents of this linguistic analysis are convinced* that the greater 
part Of the difficult problems in the history of philosophy are no real 
problems but only tbe result of a false use of words. Words and 
expressions taken from daily life are used for instance in a metaphysical 
sense and then leadi to nonsense and misunderstanding. Or with a lucky 
image of one these thinkers: words have a natural suifrounding ; yqn 
cannot pat them over into an academic zoo because there they 
not any more natural, the histmf of philosophy ebowi often apt*** 
antly profound ^problems * which aqkic reality only the effect of each 
an academic coo, The aobool of IfUj^istic analysis wants tc give a 
.natural history of words. 
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Philosophy often led to illusion. Why? Well, because of the 

fact that human being poses questions and wants an answer also out-* 
sidp the boundaries of normal knowledge. Man wants to go beyond 
the daily experience and one could characterize this desire as an 
emotional instead of a cognitive one. This emotional desire is at 
the root of many a philosophical systems Logical words are then 
used out side their natural field and thus illusion arises. 

It is ir. this way that the linguistic analysis has a therapeutic 
function, it entails a kind of psychic healing, its critics on the pro¬ 
cesses of language has <i liberating character. So Von Mises fprof. 
in Turkey > speaks of this logical empirism as a lessening of the feelings 
of unpleasure in the history of human mankind and Wisdom compares 
this analysis with the work of psycho-analysis. 

I might speak here of the human value of this type of modern 
philosophy. Linguistic analysis or logical empirism is more than a 
mere logical technique It wants to heal in a wav. And their 
method to come to this aim is, ns Mr. Foster from Oxford indicated 
in A-study, the elimination of the secret, the mysterious One lias 
to restrict oneself to the world of coherent sentences, a world without 
dilemmas oi uncertainties. 

Tt must be added, however, that it will b a impossible to eliminate 
complete!} eveiy secret, ako in the diiect given reality of language. . 
The secret oi man's own existence is always present in every human 
reflexion. For, as Mr. Hodge*» has formulated: words are not mere 
pointers, which indicate their object without continent. They also 
describe and in describing they ihterprete, every description being 
selective. In short, a language is the expression of a way of looking 
at things, it is the expression of a human standpoint. Words figure 
within a coherent system and the system indicates a standpoint. 
Even mere analysis of language refers to the totality of human being. 
There are no words without thought, no thought without the thinker, 

who ia always "more than a pure intellect: he is a desiring, acting 

human being. ~ ° 

• 

Dialectical materialism, the philosophy of communism, j« the 
seeoqtt 4reJ® of thought iu modern Western -European philosophy to. 
be oonsilmrad now. I/ike the shove mentioned p hi lo s ophical anal ysis 
the dJjtMieal -Bjetomliwa restricts itself to direst reality, ft protests 
likewise against/the ;histori«gL philosophy, espfeMly, against mete- 
pbjrBfeij whieh Mod to explaiothe direct givan<World by *n, 

*»d hidden leelity. It differs tyom that analysis ss to’dbe 
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claim of directly given reality* Fpr logical empiricism it was fqppd 
io the language, for dialectical mateiialitra it is found in matter* 

The source of all our perception, says Lenin, is patter, the 
objective reality iu which our subjective sensations are rooted. Av)ff 
Lenin quotes Feuerbach who u 3 es a religious terminology to make Jus 
materialistic standpoint clear by saying that like .oar Christianity the 
gospel refers to the objective existence of the Savio ir in the same way 
as in materialism sensation is the gospel referring to mateiial reality. 

This religious terminology indicates a deeper trend in dialectical 
materialism. The aim is not a pare and interesting theory abopt 
the world but also this type of philosophy has a therapeutic aim*, 
it wants to liberate mankind. This might become more evident by 
drawing attention to the lact that this philosophy is quite differ* 
ent from a simple and rathei naive materialism. . In dialectical 
materialism one doesn’t find the static conception oi a pure matter 
as a kind of reality behind daily experience. On the contrary Nature' 
is, as it is staled by Stalin as by Engels and Lenin, a unity full of* 
changes and movement an unceasing series of oppositions, of negative 
and positive, past and future, warm and pold, old and new. These 
contrasts io the essence of things themselves have to be investigated, 
says Lenin, and this is dialectical materialism. - 

It is in this way a type of philosophy which claims never to 
come into contradiction with daily experience nor with the research 
of the sciences. It is in a sense an open philosophy which confronts 
itself continously with the researches of scientific investigation detect¬ 
ing alway s new tensions and antitheses in the fundamental structure of 
reality. 

Language is very impoitant but, as # is clear from what Stalin 
wrote about it in 1950, it is not the primary reality as it refers to 
ultimate reality. It has importance only within human communi¬ 
cation.- 

The human factor is very importantfin diilectical material. For 
there is as we saw process of matter, that is the movement brought 
.about by the contrasting principles, the tension and struggle between 
the opjjositious. This is causing continuous changes, but not only 
quantitative but even qualitative ones. It manifests also not merely 

a ctytyge ip nunpber but a cljapge in character. j 

it b that tfy, tic tensions and .evoh^fofc* 

rqsjity teau&ja ^l^ngfog 4 rij»ctures ° rsoC3al 
N*ttji$e,$fl$a point progress of Humfcjx 

qfipttjwN win btAovqp but th V result in qualitative Atopt, 
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where the me of capitalism leads to new social controversies ai 
implies apparent the ultimate social revolution. *< 

As perception, sensation and thinking are dependent on tl 
dialectical material forces, so are ideas, conceptions in philo&opk 
arts etc. dependent on the'locial forces: they reflect the social coi 
stellations and make man conscious of these social structures 

Dialectical materialism has a theiapeutic pretension, that hi 
become more clear now. For it wants to reflect material and socu 
reality. It wants to make men conscious of the social evolution 
of the road to social revolution. It is much more than a theory 
trying to explain eveiy phenomenon, also in the fields of arts, scienc 
and religion, m terms ef material and social, tendencies. Eliminatin 
in this way the secret and the mystery of reality, also of human being 
it is, as these philosophers say themselves, a theory which is praxi 
that is which incorporates a standpoint, a choice, an attitude with "&t 
almost religious Zeal. 

Philosophical analysis is ‘a trend of thought which belongs t< 
Western philosophy but is nevertheless localised on the Britisl 
Isles, where philosophy always had a more empirical character 
Dialectical materialism can be found to be defended by rather ran 
marxist philosophers in W. Europe, mainly in France, but it has b 
tremendous influence in Eastern Europe as well. The following types 
of philosophy are very influential uowadajs in countries* like France 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and Holland. There exist of course alsc 
the older schools"of philosophy like idealism or Tliomism. but ever 
these show the influence of the recent philosophy. 0 

Phenomenology is the first trend then to be mentioned. It is a 
difficult but very interesting way of thought. And it is especially 
remarkable as it is rooted in the European tiadition of. philosophy 
going back to Kant. In many respects it could be consideie'l as a 
transition from idealism, the philosophy where reality is 'explained 
taking as starting-point the ideal reality of the mind, the conscious¬ 
ness, to a coiitrete philosophy where evety consciousness refers to a 
direct given reality. 

This has to be considered more in detail. Edem. Husserl, who 
died in 1936 and who founded the phenomenological school, tried to 
evade old philosophical questions about the existence or nofrexistehce 
of reality as wp see end experience it. He created special method, 
which became of great imjjprtance to the butfmn sciences, which 
implies , a certain redaction*-* reduction to what is essential* 
us consider, so tnight be bate said, not if a thing we **e seeing ’does 
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exist exactly in the way we see it. but let us start analysing exactly 
what we are seeing. Let us try to discover the essence of the • object 
we^fbserve. When we are, for instance, studying a religious phenomenon 
as the sacrifice in a certain primitive religion, w* ate not going to 
investigate the reality of this phenomenon, for instance, if the gods to 
whom a sacrifice is being brought are real, but we are analysing this 
phenomenon in its essential^ manifestations and features in order to 
discover in how far this type of sicrific3 reveals features of the 
sacrifice in general 

At this point one can already to some degree imagine the dse^ 
of this method for various human sciences. But wh it are its philo¬ 
sophical implications? In how far does it promote a renewal in 
philosophy? In the first place this phenomenological research led 
to the conviction that every phenomenon which is thoroughly observed, 
every object which i* carefully analysed, manifests the activity of 
the observer, the object is in its essence unthinkable without the 
subject. A simple example as illustration : We are observing a tree 
and trying to analyse its essential features. But we realise that this tree 
manifests also something of purselves. Coming from, let us ssy, Africa, 
you will -see the same tree in another way than I myself. Forme 
it is an ordinary tree, which I knew # already when I was a child For 
you it might be, in a way, an exotic tree* in its essential features 
marked by the other hemisphere to which it belongs 

In this way it might be clear, that phenomenology sees an object 
never as on isolated*one, but as a phenomenon which fit into a wider 
coherent frame, a wider horizon as Husserl would say, and that 
this wider frame has always a connection with the observer, with 
man. The illustration given was very* simple but ^one can imagine 
that the same approach of more complicated and profound phenomena 
(for instance what is the essence of time and in what way it reflects 
a coherence with human consciousness) may lead to valuable philo¬ 
sophical results 

* One point has to be added. Husserl and later philosophers from 
his school, tried also to give a phenomenological analysis of human 
consciousness. And here an analogous stiucture was discovered. 
Human consciousness was not an isolated entity, but in itself it refers 
to the world. Or in other words : consciousness is alwayeoonsclohi- 
nest of-a : thing/ it Is always piemtjpg outside o t itself* it 
only by'projecting outside-the cottkdousness. Human fttfad'isffts 
Husserl says with % technical expression/intentional. f - 4 
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The phenomenology is a philosophy which finds itself •still in 
full development. It means a turn to leality, this time ia the sense 
of the phenomena as they appear to human consciousness (the sacrifice! 
the ftreej the time etc.). An idealistic tendency can be seen in &ie 
effort to explain everything from our consciousness, which explana¬ 
tion would eliminate the niy&+ery of a real and never exaustible 
presence of reality in face of consciousness. But further analysis 
showed nevertheless just a narrow coirelation : the object within its 
horizon refers to human observer and the human consciousness is 
always directed to an object. This correlation implies thus the 
coherence of subject and object, of man and world. 

Existentialism i* perhaps the modern 'philosophy which is the 
best known to a laige public. But one has to distinguish here: in 
general it is a literary movement with rather bold ideas which is 
considered as existentialism. In philosophy, however, quite another 
conception is m question, the conception of an often systematic 
philosophy in which many classic themes are dealt with (like time, 
nature, moial values etc.). The characteristic feature of such a 
philosophy is then that aft theme*, are dyectl) related with human 
existence. 

• 

A second introductory remaik is neccssaty. It is better not to 
speak of existentialism in philosophy but of the existential philosophy. 
Or even better: the philosophies of existence. Then there Are 
various philosophies which have in common their interest in human 
existence but which differ as to the fundamental tendencies of 
existence. There are, for instance, existential philosophers who reject 
religion, like Sartre, and there are others and among them Protestant 
and Roman Catholic philosophers, who consider the religious attitude as 
the central and highly existential decision of human being. . 

What are the main lines of existential philosophies? In the 
first place there is a reduction, but in another sense than in 'the 
abovemeutioned currents of thought. Often in the history of 
philosophy man is trying to give a general view of the world, evading 
the boundaries of his own fiuiteness. Worthful in man is then the 
power of bis consciousness which reaches unto the impersonal eleva¬ 
tion of general laws. Now existential philosophy does not consider 0 
this any mote as an ideal* It wants on the contrary a return to tpe 
concrete reatity 7 It describes man not in $q fft as be represents a 
general type, an impersonal process of thinking! btst man aa be M 
at a mind with arms and l*g*; his feet on the solid ground of 
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reality. % That meaos, and this point is of a special interest, tjfeaft, 1 
human being cannot be described detached from bis finiteness. Thyrt; 
woujd lead unto an abstract idea of man. Aud it is essential for 
human being that he is never an abstract idea, bat that be is incor-, 
porated in a definite space and milieu, in a certain period ot history, 
in his own body, which is expression and pare of his deepest self* 
Fimteness of man has not to be eliminated but on the contrary to b$ 
considered as a fundamental trait of man. 4 

This reduction bus anothei consequence. It implies that exis¬ 
tential philosophy renounce* all academic philosophical problems—and 
among them are the pure metaphysical questions about a hidden 
reality which is unattain ible for man—in order to concentrate upon 
the problems wli.ch manifest i direct relation to human being 
These questions have air exi&iential value, they aie more than only' 
theoretical S Kierkegaard, a Danish Prof^sor theo^ean ot the first 
halt of last century, who can b* considered as the father of 
existential philosophy shows in his works the way towards *iicb 
existential thinking. Man lives as he ^ay^ it, in genera] oil the 
balcony , looking down at the stage ot human life He is interested 
in all what is going on, but he remains a spectator, an observer and 
does not really p«litn ipate in the drama be is looking at. The philoso¬ 
phers are building, he sa)s on another place, a magnificent system, 
an impressive building. And when it has been finished they are 
standing before it, adorning then work But they forget to go into 
the house and to liv 3 in it. # 

What Kieikegaard wants is that man gives up his standpoint 
oi obseiver, that he looses his 1 balcony -mentality 1 , that he jura pis 
into the concrete reality of life. In this leality man has not an easy 
position, he has to take decisions, he has to become awaie of h# 
fimteness, also in ethical respect, that means becoming aware ot hih 
guirt and often to pass through anxiety in order to find, himself 
deprived of old and peihaps false cei tain ties. Then existence be¬ 
comes more than spectator ship, more than simple biological vegeta¬ 
tion, it becomes the necessity of a personal choice, of a decisiop 
which one has to take by oneself. This decision is ultimately a re¬ 
ligions one. tt has npfc the character of the solution of a’mathemf* 
tical problem or of a logical deduction; it is on the contrary abeuj^t 
m character, claiming the stake of one'a total existence<in the 60* 
counter with God; not with a general and abstract idea of Ope wno 
*ea be* demotostrated by human intellect, but of a concrete presence 
Mwe~*n 
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of God in human history, in a bidden and disputable way, in the 
life of Christ, so that it is only accesible by an attitude of decision. 

This short survey of some lines in Kierkegaard's thought mani¬ 
fests some traits in common to all existential philosophers, in the first 
place that old metaphysical problems, for instance, that of God, are not 
altogether excluded from this philosophy but that they are only at 
issue as far as they surpass the theoretical field and manifest a direct 
relation to human existence. Jaspers, for instance, a non-Christian 
philosopher, but in many respects influenced by Kierkegaard, speaks 
about tbe bidden Deity who is the counterpart of human existence as 
it manifests itself in the frontier zone of human life* when concrete 
human existence is smuggling with problems of the dead and guilt. 

In the second place it can be dear that this philosophy has cer¬ 
tainly a therapeutic function. It does not speak to the intellect alone, 
but to the total existence; it does not aim to extend human knowledge 
but to stir human existence. Heidegger, a modern non-religious 
philosopher in Germany, speak* about authentic and about not 
authentic existence. Man is not existing authentically, says Heideg¬ 
ger, when he is living in'an impersonal way, evading the anxiety of 
the ultimate existential depth. He is existing authentically when he 
confronts himself in a personal way with the finiteness of existence, 
with the borderline of death. 

In the third place the core of existence is its attitude, its decision 
and choice. So there are mauy trends among these philosophers 
as the decisions may diverge. Jean-Paul Sartre the best known French 
existentialist, puts this choice at the very centre of human existence. 
Man is not like a glass of water which is what it is and which can be 
defined, for instance, by a chemical formula. Man is never dosed in 
itself like a material thing; he is open, every moment of his life he is 
taking a decision about what he will be the next moment. Man is 
freedom, be can choose. He is not almighty, but his finiteness is 
tile very condition of his freedom. Fora being which includes all 
thinkable possibilities has not to make any choice. 

In tbe fourth and last place one can state that this philosophy 
stresses many negative aspects of human existence : finiteness, dead, 
guilt, anxiety, etc. But it is as a kind of surgical interference. It fit* 
into tbe frame of the therapeutic character of this philosophy. Because 
it is only in becoming aware of his finiteness that man can discover 
tbe real responsibilities of bis concrete life. 

SYom this point of view Sartre's conception of the freedom of 
t*fsteface gets more significance. Freedom is possible ofcly 
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narrow limits, in this limitation it can be a choice, as we said before. 
Sartre gives the example of a man who wants to climb the mountains, 
of an Alpinist. This mao can only enjoy being an Alpinist because 
there* are limits to his climbing capacities: be cannot climb a mountain 
within a few seconds, he often encounters difficulties and even comes 
across high peaks which he cannot climb at ail. But only thanks to 
these limitations he is an Alpinist; if he could overcome every difficulty 
without any effort there would not be any more *neh a sport as the 
climbing of mountains. 

In this way there exists a narrow correlation between the free 
human existence and the limitation by the silua f ion O’n this example 
the mountains, hut in general Reality man lives in). Man discovers 
only the mountains of concrete reality by the decisions he has to 
make as a result of his limited possibilities. Sartre, develops this 
thought also in the social level ; man in many respect the limi¬ 
tation of every other man, but freedom can nevertheless only be 
realised viz., these limitations in a social and political co-operation. 
Social philosophy has an important place in the later development of 
Sartre’s thought. 

We have come to the end of this survey of modern phiioio* 
phical trends in Western Europe. They are at the same time prin¬ 
cipal trends iu the woild philosophy, Europe being still a centre of 
philosophical thought. 

When we come to our conclusion it maj be this that the survey 
given was much more than just a catalogue of philosophies, and that 
common ground has been detected not only among these philosophies 
but even as to now-a-day* philosophy in the cultural aud spiritual 
situation of the world of today. At the beginning these have been 
spoken about Western philosophy a^a turn towards concrete reality. 
This turn is a necessity also for mankind of today. We do not 
need in the first place a pute speculative and theoretical philosophy, 
but a philosophy of concrete reality. At this time when we are in 
so many respects overwhelmed by sheer forces of a too technical and 
materialistic civilization which as evil spirits have been conjured up by 
man himself, at this time of .the anxieties of human being who is 
losing his perspectives, man needs.a human philosophy, which is 
concrete and at the same time religious and ethical. 

So we understand the reduction to an immediate reality wjieve 
we are engaged in, which we find in these philosophies: in philo¬ 
sophical analysis to the language, in dialectical materialism to the 
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social and material forces, in phenomenology to the direct givenness 
of essential features, in existential philosophy to the immediate 
problems of freedom, finiteness, guilt, choice. 

• 

The danger in all this is a too narrow held of vision. Man might 
be inclined to acknowledge nothing else than the given and selected 
data before him, to acknowledge only the >irue hi res of a coherent 
system of sentences oc the dialectical process of social forces, or the 
general essences of phenomena, or the \itdl depth oi. existential 
experiences. We saw how all the above-mentioned philosophies have 
a kind of therapeutic aim. But this would appear to be a failure if 
one would reduce the whole problem of life into each of these fields 
as a given quantity to- b'* overwhelmed by human philosophy For 
this would lead to u mere technical mentality in philosophy. 

These philosophi j s can only have a valuable therapeutic function 
if U correlation is being maintained between the field to be studied 
and man who is involved in this reflexion. In that ca<e only some¬ 
thing of an exhaustible my?4er\ lemams safeguarded. Then the 
field to be studied appears a- belonging to an always wider totality, 
where all question 4 ' of humau hie ate at stake. Language-analysis 
has not to become a mcic technique, but the wider horizons of the 
human itliiude have to become visible Dialectical materialism 

cannot absorb a spiritu il reality into the bolder^ of material forces. 

• 

Phenomenology and existential philosophy nave to learn from each 
olher: phenomenology in so far as human being is more, than a 
theoretical observer, and existential philosophy in so far as the depths 
of concrete human existence, hxve no reai stgnificince as isolated 
specimen cf a realistic literature but only in their correlation with a 
world, a reality where mau belongs to and in which he discovers his 
tasks. 

Where are we going? There are vital forces also m the field 
of philosophy. ft is the barometer of our own cultural and spiritual 
climate. Let us become aware of the fact that those philosophies 
do not provide us with a mere interesting drama, and that we could 
remain spectators, but that on the contrary we are self-involved in 
the .scene we are looking at. 
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In Greek political thought the State guarantees and creates the 
real personality of the individual. The diiferentia of a Slate, according 
to Plato, is the leplacemenf of instinct by purposive control. The 
“peifeet guardian*-* ’ posse h*» superiority ot virtue This does not 
mean that the other classes are the slaves of ihjB guardian class. 
Rather there takes place an exchange of a .*>tate of subjection to 
nature ioi a state of subjection to wisdom. That is why in the 
Platonic view no law can have auy authority which it does not derive 
from teuton. I his doctrine ol the sovereignty of icason was ela¬ 
borated two thousand years alter, by the philosophers of the French 
Enlightenment who leiused to obey any law lesting upon mere 
authority, whether of church or king. Aristotle simply lent weight to 
Plato’s ideas viz , Maw is reason without passion.* 

Plato identified motal with social restraint and therefore found 
no diveigenee between the State and the individual. There is*a 
natural harmony between individual and society so that the ‘good* 
of the individual is attained by submission to the requirements of 
political life. The individual is not an isolated unit; he is a part 
of society. His freedom has a meaning only when he contributes his 
share to society, aud by playing his true vocation in life enriches 
society Aristotle calls man **a political animal* v who must realise 
his good in the “good life* * of the state. The individual owes the 
State “a debt of gratitude for its bestowal upon him of his own 
individuality in all its richness and with all its potentialities.” 1 
Aristotle himself says :* men should not think it slavery to live accord¬ 
ing to the rule of the constitution ; for it is theii salvation? And 
Hegel says, ^Nothing short of the State is the actualisation, qf 
freedom”. 

9 * * * 

To Rousseau the passage from, the state of nature to thejcivil 

state transformed man “from a stupid and ignorant animal into an 

1 Jo#d; Introduction to Modi rn Politicaf Theory, pngs 11. 

• Aristotle; Polities • Cii. V. 
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intelligent being and a man....we must add to tbe acquisitions 

of tbe civil state moral freedom, which alone renders man truly master 
of himself; for the impulse of mere appetite is slavery, while obe¬ 
dience to 6elf-prescribed law is liberty,'* 1 In consequence, the 
individual 6elf of man is replaced by the ‘corporate self/ tbe individual 
will is replaced by the ‘geneial will* of the community as a whole. 
The General will ib expressed through law which unites universality 
of will with the universality of ob|ect. Individuals by submitting to 
law actually attain their freedom. The social contract was the 
instrument by which “they have only made an advantageous exchange 
of an uncertain and precarious mode of existence fdr a better and 
most assured one, of natural independence for liberty, of the power 
to injure others for their own safety and of their strength which others 
might overcome, for a right which the social union renders invio¬ 
lable.” * Tbe individual therefore needed uo rights because the 
contract was the means of giving him all the freedom which he had 
previously possessed. The General Will embodies all his natural 
rights. 

Rousseau’s conception of the General Will enables Bosanquet to 
equate tbe ‘real’ and the ‘rational/ As Barker says, Bosanquet sets 
Rousseau in his true place as the founder (or rather lefoundei) of the 
idealist or metaphysical theory of the State. When Rousbeau says, 
“the unvarying will of ail the member* of the society is the general 
Will,” he indicates the universal aspect of the individual’s rational 
will. By obeying law man acts in accordance with the concept of 
moral freedom. In other words, law is the expression of that side 
of us which can make us master of ourFelves in the Platonic sen*©. 
The two following conclusions of Bosanquet are illuminating : 

“The negative relation of the self to other selves begins to 
dissolve away before the conception of the common self” and “tbe 
negative relation of tbe self to law and government begins to dis¬ 
appear in the idea of a law which expresses our real will as opposed 
to bur trivial and rebellious moods.” So, self-determination is tbe 
essence of freedom. This does not mean that I must do what any 
chance desire commands. But I must do what my/reaf self (i.e., 
rational self) ordains. The ‘real’ will has always a social context. 

It finds, as Bosanquet says, “objects which have power to make .a life 
worth living for the self that wills them/' 8 We owe allegiance to 


i 

X 
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social institution j baciase lliey e nb>ly a rational purpj*? We fii*l 
our freedom by obeying social morality. In other words, there are 
no, individual rights separate from the universal right represented 
by the State “To ask why I am to submit to the power of the State/* 
says Green, 1 “is to ask why 1 am to allow ray life to be regulated by 
that complex of institutions without which I literally should not have 
a life to call my own, nor should be able to ask for a justification of 
what I am called on to do.” 


II 

• 

Rousseau's conception of * moral freedom” forms the starting 

point of the Kantian find Hegelian conception of the State. The idea 

of ‘freedom* comes m a definite form to Kant from Rousseau, Kant 

himself says, “I despised the crowd that knows nothing. It was 

Rousseau wl.o sot me right.” As Hegel explains, 2 “The principle of 

freedom dawned ou the world in Rousseau, and gave infinite strength 

to umn, who thus apprehended himself as infinite. This furnishes 

the transition to Kantian philosophy, which, from a theoretical point 

of view, took this principle as its basis. Knowledge was thus directed 

• 

upon its own freedom, and upon a concrete coutem, which it possesses 
in its consciousness.” Freedom, then, is the central concept of idea¬ 
list thought. Fieedom is not arbitrariness but subjection to reason. 
Rousseau’s problem is as much political as moral—rather we should 
put it as more moral than political. When he talks of ‘freedom/ he 
means freedom in a certain political community which helps to attain 
moial perfection. * Kant is not hampered by any political considera¬ 
tions. Freedom to Kant is an entirely ethical problem. Freedom is 
“the right to will a self-imposed imperative of duty.” • The autono¬ 
mous individual gives himself the unconditional duly to obey universal 
laws which he imposes upon himself of 1m own free will. 4 Every man, 
because he has a will, must therefoie be regarded fcs an end in 
h iinself and never as merely a means. Freedom, in short, lies in 
obedience to law which is justified only by its compatibility with 
reason. Law, then, is ultimately a system of doties. As Kant 
says/ “ Law comprehends the whole of the conditions under which 
the voluntary actions of any one person can be harmonised in reality 
with the voluntary actions of any other person, according td a 

1 Pnnctples of Political Obligation, page 192, See. 114. 

1 History of Philosophy , page 470. 

* Baiker: Political Thought in England, page 26. . , 

* Green here differs from Kane. Green does not regard moritfttj at in value, 

hut judge* il by its practice t effect. * 

> Works, Vol* V, pi 888, 
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universal law of freedom.” Obviously, this is not a political problem, 
but a problem of ethics. Freedom becomes an idee of pure reason. 
It assumes a world in which all men always behave rationally. 

How can Kant's autonomy of will be reconciled with the coerciorf* 
that is involved in the administration of law? On the other hand, 
obedience to law is a condition of freedom and the categorical impeia- 
tive tells man to act according to law. But suppose, obedience is 
compulsorily enforced by law, will the compelled individual still 
remain fre9 9 Kane altogether avoids the problem by saying that 
compulsion is a corollai> of le.ison But the fundamental question 
of the above quotation still lemauis unanswered, me., how can the 
voluntary actions of any one peison be harmonised in leality with 
the voluntary actions ot any oihei person, according to a universal 
law of freedom ? The Kantian principle ot duty ib a striking ettb* 
of the reconciliation ot freedom and authority, 

Ket us come to some conciete problems ot political obligation 
Who are the makeis of law*' Not the people themselves, but the 
princes oi othei independent organs Kant admits that behind the 
laws, there should lie the 4 united and consenting ’ will of the 
people. Will the people have* lights against the rulers 0 Can the} 
resist the unjust action of puntcs 9 Kant's answer is emphatically 
negative. Rebellion aga-nst the tuler is rendeied impossible on 
religious grounds. Rebellion cannot be reconciled with the idea of 
pure reabon. On the other hand, Kant is quite definite that ** the 
ruler has only rights against the subject, no duties.”, 1 

Hegel says,* ” absolute freedom leaves its self destructive sphere 
of reality (t.e., the historical epoch oi the French Revolution) and 
passes over into another realm, that of the subconscious mind. 
Here, freedom is held to be true in so fax as it is unreal 
This new realm was discovered by Kant. In Hegel's estimate Kant's 
conception of freedom has a limited, subjective and negative meaning.* 
Firstly,* every man because he has a will must be isolated and 
regarded es an end in himself and never a9 merely a means. 
Secondly, freedom does not find expression in objective life but 
remains $Q the inner world of intention and conscience, thirdly, 
Kant's freedom is a negative conception because it is related to duty- # 
It is here that Hegel comes forward and offers a more positive and 
objective conception of freedom. 

* IMttW/V, p.*4D. 

* Phenomenology ef Mind, Vot. I. p. S04. 

Shirker, Politteal Thought in ^nglftn1 t pp 25-117. 
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III 

Hegel's conception of freedom follows from his conception ot 
will; A will with indeterminate, isolated ends or objects is barren* 
There must be some underlying principle uniting those objects. 
This is freedom. Freedom is possible because there is this h irmony. 
In the Hegelian sense, freedom is not the mere absence of constraint 
but is active self-determ m it ion. When there is no constraint from 
anything external the will is iree. Similarly, when ihere is # a 
harmony among all the purposes constituting a will which used is a 
system of purposes, the will is fiee. 

In the Phenomenology of* Mind, He^el begin* with the pien- 
minary idea of “freedom* as complete seif-sutfiuency and independence 
of all ‘externals’. From this negative conception he proceed■» to 
explain the development of mind to real freedom or living freedom. 
This Is reached when man enters the world m full consciousness that 
it is his own world “ This piocess is the process of history itself. 
The self-conscious subject attains his freedom not in the foim of the 
T but of the ‘We’, the* associated ‘We’ that first appeared as the 
outcome of the struggle between loid and bondsman. The hiatoiical 
leality of that ‘We* finds the actual fulfilment in the life of a 
nation.” 1 As Hegel says, “ the history ot the woild is none other 
than the progress of the consciousness of freedom. 0 Though “the 
actions of men proceed from their needs, their passions, their 
characters and talents,” yet individuals by pursuing their owd 
interests, per for m # thiough hibtorical reason a task that advance# 
freedom. So, a process of reason woiks itself out through individuals, 
not simply to ensure progress to freedom but progress in the “ self* 
consciousness of freedom.” 

In the Philosophy of History 9 Hegel distinguishes three qpain 
historical stages in the development of freedom: the Oriential/the 

Greco-Roman, and the German-Cbristi&n. . . ’ *if 

, s * il 

" The Orientals have not attained the knowledge that laind— 
man as such -:is free; and because they do not know ttyii, they are 
not free. They only know that one is free. But on this jetf 

account, the freedom of that one is qnly capuce.that one is toifce-s 

fore only a Despot, not a free man*. The consciousness of £reedoi&| 
first arose among the Greeks and therefore they were free; but they*' 
and the Romans likewise, knew only the# some are free~B$ <• 
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sufcb .... the Greeks, therefore, had slaves: and their whole life 
and the maintenance of their splendid liberty, was implicated with 
the institution of slavery . ♦. . The German nations, under the 
influence of Christianity, were the first to attain the consciousness* 
that man, as man, is ireo : that it is the freedom of mind which 
constitutes its essence.** 


Monarchy is r peifcctly free state form. In actual government 
supreme power belongs to the prince who' is the ultimate point of 
reference, a supreme will symbolising the unity of the state. The 
sovereign is not “ individuality in general, but one individual, the 
monarch.*' 1 Hereditary monarch jsa^iational conception. But the 
monarch cannot be capricious in his acts, “He is bound to the 
concrete content of the councils; and when the constitution is fixed, 
he’has often no more to do than to sign his name.* 2 The monarchi¬ 
cal constitution if therefore the constitution of developed reason; 
all other constitutions belong to lower giades of the development 
and realization of reason. In older that the sovereign can carry the 
whole people with him, it is essential, to Hegel’s view, that monarchy 
should be constitutional. Thus he says: “Although the monarch 
appears a*- the highest jornt <vf the constitution, still one # must grant 
that a conquered people is not identical in the constitution with the 
prince- A rising in a province conquered by wai is different from 
a rebellion in'a well-organized Slate. The conquered are”not in revolt 
against the prince, and they commit no offence against the state, 
for they are not united in the “idea" with the lord, nor in the inward 
necessity of the constitution. There is only a contract and'not the 
bond which holds a state together. “I am not your prince; I am 
your master '* said Napoleon to the deputies from Erfurt”/* * 

Freedom is alwa}s understood in terms of Eeasop. Freedom is 
the most important category of reason. As Dewey explains ; 4 “Its 
(Freedom’s) expression in history means that thought has progres¬ 
sively a become conscious of itself; that is, has made of itself its own 
object# * I^tcedom is the con&ciousness of freedom. Liberty of action 
has little Ifco do with it. Obviously, it is only in the German idea¬ 
list* system—-particularly in the system of Hegel himself that this 
b*s fully taken place.” 

What then is tbe relation between the State and the indiyidual? 
Ihe State, in Hegel’e philosophy, is not an alien power but the 


i Philosophy of night. Bo c. 279. \ ( 

* Ibid * 8*. 279. 

* Philosophy of night, $eo 281. 

4 Jobs Dewey t Osman Philosophy and Polities . page 115. 
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expression and realization of the individual's rational principle* 
The genuine trill of the individual is emancipated and the'indiv’idtiil 

• • . • . - . # • * 1 • 4t \ •• •. 

is Universalized in the State and the organizations it contains* T6a 
identity of the individual and the State is -the true foundation of 
patriotism. , This is an aspect of political freedom* As Beyburn 
explains : 1 4 ‘Everything that builds up a man’s self and provides a 
field for the powers they constituted is a means to freedom ; and it 
is only in the State fhafe man can find and fulfil his practical ends. 
Necessity is hard and sad only when it is external; when that which, 
contains the individual and into which he passes is seen not to be an 
other but his own substance; necessity becomes freedom—and this is 
the only freedom that counts. 

. The restraints of public life are the articulations which the State 

requires in order to attain its proper unity and organization, and the * 

• ^ 

citizen who is conscious of his identity with the State is made, free .i 

i 

by them.” , i 

* i 

Freedom then is not so much an individual possession as a status j 
given to the individual by the legal and ethical institutions of the i 
community. % Freedom is therefore best understood as a social phe -1 
nomenon. My rights and liberties are those which correspond to 
the duties imposed by my station in society. In other words, I find A 
my freedom in the fulfilment of “my station and its duties*’ as * 
Bradley puts it. Social freedom not individual freedom, is then v 
Hegel's ideal. There can be no individual freedom against the State.. 
The State is sovereign and supreme and undoubtedly possesses tile 
right of absolute decision. Freedom is found in the identity of the 
individual with the State. In this sense, the State is “the ethical 
whole and the actualization of freedom.” * The individual has ho 
independent life of his own. 

The substance of Hegel’s discussion on freedom come^^ihist 
freedom which involves self-determination, a free will cua^^i^h is 
nothing hut the manifestation of reason in history, is;‘‘<k>$forinity 
.with the law and custom *as interpreted by the ethical Of the 

particular society to which the individual belongs.”* So j?e are 
free only as ve conform to the moral tradition embodied in the Sfate, 
As Hobbouse says: ‘‘The fread^^ .w&ch the revolutionary 
liberal, or for that matter, tl^Sf Wain' v -ibln of the world, ass<ir^if-. 

... ""'M’-hwi*,. 
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rationality in society is granted, but granted in order to be attributed 
to the existing social order. Tbe very sense of personality, instead 
of being checked and chastened by the stern assertion of duty,* is 
gently and subtly resolved into a phase or expression of the general 
will. There can be no finer example of the supreme maxim of 
dialectical art, that the admission of an opponent’s contentions is the 


deadliest method of refutation.” 1 * 

Obviously Hegers thinking suffered from‘various confusions. 
His glorification oi the Prussian State is quite consistent with his 
' doctrine that the State embodies the highest values. «But it is not 
.< clear how any particular State could embody all the highest values of 
huniair civilization. 

The concept of freedom itself was fallacious* As Hobhouse 
explains : 2 “Hegel's conception of freedom depends upon a confusion 
^between two distinct conceptions. On the one hand, there is free¬ 
dom in the sense of self-determination in any act of the will which 
is carried through without restraint. Freedom in this sense does not 
depend on any positive relation between one purpose and another, 
^but might be realized in an isolated act without conscious relation 
tp any other. On the other hand, in the will as a systein^of purposes 
there is freedom from any internal check or restraint only if all these 
purposes are in harmony. Hegel's account seems to fuse these con¬ 
ceptions, taking control of the partial purpose by tbe whole to be 

self-determination and therefore freedom, without postulating harmony 

• * 

M a condition. Now in the conception of the moral order which 
s a perfect harmony the freedom of the whole is the gathered fruit 
ot tbe freedom of each part. In self-determination without harmonj 
there is for the partial manifestations no freedom but subject, and 
for the governing will no ideal of freedom but only of order. To 
speak of the latter conception in terms only applicable to tbe former 
i$ the fallacy that runs through all Hegel’s theory of the law and 



IV. 


Tbe political philosophy of the English idealist*-*though influ¬ 
enced by the rationalist and liberahst tradition of the time is fund* 
amentally based upon the ideas of Hegel as embodied in the PkfUb 
eophy of Bight. Tbe State, according to Gsew^be* “an idled 
principle of its own, and tbe^common good, which the State ' 

1 Ibid page 83. / 

* ifb frb qo w : BfeUphpitoU fhmn of ifcg Stott : pagae US44S. 
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and guards, cannot result from tbe freeplay of individual interests 
There aie no individual rights separate from the universal right 
represented by the State.” This universal as a historical force Is the 
core of Hegel's philosophy. 

Bosanquet explains his conception of the individual in the 
following words ; a ”It is not in the nooks and recesses of the sensi- 
tive self, when the man is most withdrawn from things and persons 
and wrapped up in the intimacies of bis feeling, that he enjoys and 
asserts his individual self to the full. This idea is a caricature of the 
genuine experience of individuality.” So in Bosanquet's doctrine 
the average individual is no longer accepted as "the real self or in¬ 
dividuality. The centre of gravity is thrown outside him.” “Outside 
him” indicates outside “his .own pnyate interest and amusement”, 
t.e., outside the aiea of his wants and desires. “We see that there 
is a meaning in the suggestion that our real self or individuality may 
be something which m one sense we are not, but which we recognise * 
a$ impeiative upon us. As Rousseau has said of the social self, we ^ 
say more generally of the self oi life which extends beyond our average 
private existence, that it is mcie real than we are, and we only feel 
ourselves real in pioportion as we identify ouiselves with it.” 3 Liberty 
for the individual can be realized only thiough obedience to this 
“imperative”. Liberty.. .. cannot simply be something which we 

have,.It roust be a condition relevant to our continued struggle 

to assert the control of something in us, which we recognise as im¬ 
perative upon us of as our real self.” 3 The State which enforce) 
law and order is the guardian of our real ‘self' and is “the instrument 
of our greatest self affirmation.” 4 The State is identified with the 
Real* Will of the individual in which he wills his owjn nature as a 
rational being. 

Bosanquet explains 8 “our natuie as rational beings implifR tbe 

imperative claim upon us of a will which is thus real or rati^ft$lU*ft. 

Any system of institutions which represents to us, on the whol# the 

conditions essential to affirming such a will,.has a& impeiative 

claim upon our loyally and obedience as the embodiment of our liberty. 
.The only question that can arise is whether the system is that which 
it pr^tendB to be. But even if rebellion is a duty, it can only b* so, 
because the imperative obligation* as we recognise it, is irreconcilably 

■. « i f 
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with the particular system which claims our obedience in its name. 
The imperative claim of the will that wills itself is our own inmost 
nature, and we cannot throw it off. This is the ultimate root of 
political obligation.” Unlike Green, Bosanquefc finds the state 
uniquely representative of the 'essentials of life 1 ; it is the embodi¬ 
ment of 'the general good* and the locus of 'absolute force*. • 

What, then, is the creative relation of the individual to the State? 
"Individuals are limited and isolated in many ways. But their true 
individuality does not lie in their isolation, but in that distinctive act 
or service by which they pass into unique contributions to the un¬ 
iversal.*’ 1 For the sake of the realization of the best life the State 
may lightly exercise contiol over its members through absolute 
physical power. The State must be "recognized as a unit lawfully 
exercising lore©.”* This definition, as Hobhouse points out/ "would 
apply to the lule of the Czar or Sultan”. As Sabine explains, 4 Bosan- 
quet's theory "carries a heavy presumption against dissent and 
• implies, broadly speaking, that the substance of morality lies in ‘con¬ 
forming’ ”. * 

Green’s political philosophy, however, does not, like Hegel’s, 
justify authoiitaruwisin. Green all along insists that the State must 
be subject to rational standards For tbe citizen the State is "the 
complex oi those social lelations out of which rights arise, so far as 
those rights have come to be regulated and harmonised according to a 
general law.”? Obviously therefore, "there can be no right to disqbey 
the law of -the state except in the interest of tbe gtate.”* Freedom, 
according to Green, lies in a life of dutiful self-realisation through 
civic functions. It is such a life which distinguishes the citizen from 
the slave. Mere possession of rights does not constitute freedom. 
Green is vitally interested in substantial concrete freedom. Freedom 
is "% positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying something worth 
doing.or enjoying, and that too something that we do or enjoy in 
comjogop with otheis.”* 

35^e ethical aspect of Green’s conception of freedom has reference 
to individual persons. If freedom means "not tbe mere self-deter* 
mination which renders us responsible but determination by reason 
'autonomy of the will’ ”, then touch a freedom has never beta fully* 

* Philosophical Theory of the Qtate, page 

* Ibid, page 186 

6 Metaphysical Theory of the Stats, page 22. 

* A History of PolitUet Theory, pegt 678. 

* Principles of Political Obligation, page 146. 

* Ibid page 147. 

* Qmn*a Works Hi pegs 171: ‘'Liberal Legislation and freedom of Coadtitt'*. 
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realized in,any society. “To an Athenian slave, who might be* used 
to gratify a master’s lust, it would have been a mockery to spdfck 
the state as a realisation of freedom; and perhaps U would ndt in 
much less so to speak of it as such to an untaught and underfed 
denizen of a London yard with gin-shops on the right hand and or 
the left. What Uegel says of the state m this respect seems as hard 
to square with facts as what St Panl # says of the Christian 
whom the manifestation of Christ has transfei red hom bondage into 
'the glorious liberty of the son9 of God.’ In both cases the difference 
between the idea! and the actual seems to be ignored, and tendencies 
seem to be spoken of as if they were accomplished facts 9,1 

There is no* universal fieedom universally realized T>y merely 
being a member of the’.State Green says that “we cannot significan¬ 
tly speak of freedom except with reference to individual persons; that 
only in them can fieedom be realized; that therefore the realisation 
of freedom in the state can oply mean the attainment of freedom by 
individuals through influences which the state supplies” 3 Careen 
recognises the right of ’individuals to dispute laws that violate their 
just claim to determine their own will. “The geneial principle that 
the citizen must never act otherwise than as a citizen, does not carry 
with it ai>obligatiOD under all conditions to conform to the law of 
his state, smee those laws may be inconsistent with the true end of 
the state as the sustainer and harmoniser of social relations. The 
assertion, however, by the citizen of any right which the state does 
not recognise must be founded on a reference to an acknowledged 
social good”.* Be, according to Green, every individual has the 
freedom to assert an ’illegal right 9 piovided that “its exercise should 
be contributory to some social good which the public conscience is 
capable of appreciating ” 4 . The social good however* may not be 
realized by “the state as suoh” but “thiB or that particular state”, 
which might, perhaps, not fulfil the purpose*of a true State and, there¬ 
fore, have to be “swept away and supeiseded by another”* Green 
therefore maintains that “there is no ground for holdfng that a* state 
is justified in doing whatever its interests seem to require.” +> 

Here Green is faced with a paradox. On the one hand, the 
State must use force to eontrol the outward acts of the man, whose 




ultimate freedom of aetion watt its only justification. As Barker 
says, Green “uses force to create fteedpea”. On the other hand, 


* 


rt* VH-'PotWM ObUffotton, page 8. 
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freedom involyes liberty to attain the ideal, that is, freedom tq- becociie ' 
•elf-conscious. A man is free when Be is in that “state in whichhe 
shaU*have realized bis ideal of himself, shall be at on* with the law 
which he recognizes as "that which he “ought to obey, shall Hava 
become all that he has it in him to be, and so fulfil' the law of bbr 
being" or "Jive according to nature”. Human consciousness postal** 
tes liberty, liberty involves rights and rights come from the State,* 
So from the vital relation of the individual to the State is derived the 
power of full moral development. Green does not, like Mill and the 
individualists of the time, start from a hypothetical individual whose 
liberty is inviolable, but from a central social system in whi.h the 
individual* must find full scope for se^ realization.. The function of 
the State is to hinder hindrances to the common good. If a given 
State fails to do its work, rebellion becomes a contingent duly on the 
1 part of the citizen. This is certainly not a doctrine of anarchy. 
Green himself qualifies this freedom by the condition that the citizen 
can jesist provided lie educates public opinion and thereby seeks to 
secure the support of the majority behind him. As Green explains: 
“The presumption must generally be that resistance to a government) 
is not for the public good when made on grounds which the mass of 
; the people cannot appreciate; and it must be on the presence of a 
^ strong and intelligent popular sentiment in favour of resistance that 
„tfae chance of avoiding anarchy, of replacing the existing government 
another effectual for its purpose, must chiefly depend. On the 
ther hand, it is under the worst governments that the public spirit 
most crushed; and thus in extreme cases, these may be a duty of 
listance in the public interest, though there is not hope of the 
fesistance finding efficient popular support. (An instance is the 
Mazzinian outbreaks, in Italy.) Its repeated renewal and repeated 
i. failure may afford the only prospect of ultimately arousing the public 
spir|^^|4ph is necessary for the maintenance of a government in the • 

And just as there may thus be a duty of resistance’ 
hopeless minority, so on the other side resistance even 
to a j^?Wchic or oligarchic government is not justified by the fact 
tb^^^^^ityi Perhaps in some temporary fit of irritition or impati 
|enoei U> i«Wy to eopportit^if, as may very well be, the objects forwhfofc 

freedom of action and acquisition* 
''to- Buffer; from. -aooverthrow 
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There wi*l be a conflict between tbe duty of citizenship end the 
duty of humanity. Oreeu's standpoint is that the right of helping 
the slave may be cancelled by the duty of obeying the prohibitory 
law. If the cause of the slave is sought to be upheld by citizens, 
tbe result may be a general anarchy. 1 Laski points out/ “Green's 
view, is a wiser one; but what he urje* is rather the higher expediency 
than a rigorous logic. Most action of this kind is inevitably minority 
action. Most minority action will fail unless it enlists upon its side 
at least the inertia of the multitude. Our firot duty is to be true to 
our conscience and are the more likely to press the state into the 
service of tight the more we fulfil that dutj. .. .but unless we do 
that which it lies in 11 a to do, our citizenship is nullified just at 
the moment wheie it becomes an urgent thing. We act, always, at 
our peril, but the p»ni invjivel in obedient may fn the end be 
greater than the penalty of rebellion". 

Hohliouse points out** the central tallacy of the metaphysical 
tiieory of the State. Bo^anquet sacrifices the individual to the 
society as such, or to the State generally, whereas in fact, the indivi¬ 
dual has to live m some pirticulai historical form of society and 
State. Herein lies the confusion between contingent power- r elations 
and moral obhsationb. The idealist maintains that the State and soc¬ 
iety aio the embodiment of reason. But Ilobhouse says “when we 
think of the actual inconsistencies of traditional social morality, the 
blindness and crudity oi law, the elements of class selfishness and 
oppression that hawe coloured t, the mechanical dullness of state 
institutions even at their best, the massive misery that has lain at 
the foundation of all historic civilizations, we are inclined to say that 
no mere philosopher, but only the social satirist, could treat this 
conception as it deceives". 

How can the State be in the Hegelian sense an expression Of the 
real will of individuals as a whole when we find how cla c s interests 
dominate the State? “Whenever a community is governed by* one 
class or one race, the remaining classor lace is permanently in the 
portion of having to take what it can get. To say that the institu* 
tions of huch a society express the private will of the subject class is 
merely to add insult to the injury. It was not by the private wills of 
the penantry of England that their land was end ised. It ma^ be 
said they did not revolt* The answer is that they could not dtf 1 so 

* Ibid Ste. 147. 

* (hranunsr of PohUct, paws 389-290. 

1 JftfapAftiW Thwv of tl r SWn pagu *0. 
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with effect, and that if, in Bosanquet’s language, their r?al will means 
the expression of what they really wished, they would have revolted 
and prevented it. The actual institutions of a society are not the 
imperfect expression of a real will, which is essentially good and 
harmonious, but the reMilt into which the never-cejsiug clash of Hills 
has settled down with some degree of permanency, and that result 
may embody much les* ol justice, moiality and rationality than the 
explicit ideas of many an indiwdua! mind." 1 

The English idealists accept the oiigmal view of the Hegelian 
philosophy viz., that freedom cannot he achieved through the actions 
and countei-actions of isolated induiduaU in the competitive net- p 
of society. It is a condition to he sought in the Stale which fulfils 
their real wills and their real selves. But there is a great difference 
between tlic Hegelian conception of the S ate as the ‘reahzition of 
freedom and lea'-ou" und the historical fo-m of the actual State which 
English Idealists were confronted with. Green seek* to work out 
a rational compromise though we notice some points of inconsistency 
in him. Bradley’s metaphysics suffers from a strong Hegelian bias. 
Boeanquet makes the individual “a victim of the hypo^tatizcd state 
univerml, so characleristic of the later Fascist ideology"* 5 

The history ot recent philosophy can be elucidated m terms of 
conflict between three diitinjttypes. The revolt against the naturalism 

a 

of Hume and the Encyclopaedists lei by Kant and Fich e represents 
an idealistic conception of freedom, in as mush as it involves 
an appeal to the experience of free will. Against this movement, again, 
naturalism was vinlicated by Mill, Comte and Spenf'er. The crit.c.sm 
df thsse thinkers as found in the works of Green an 1 Bradley is urged 
from the point of view of objective ideili6m influence! by Leibniz and 
Hegel. 

* Metaphy^i'dl Theo y of the State, pay** 65-S6. 

* Herbert Mercuse; Heaton <nu1 ftc oluhon. 808. 



SPIRITUAL TALKS OF ROM! ' 


Ski Harrkdra Chakhua Pail, M A. 

In reality, every individual man is a believer m (or attracted to) 
God, but lie does not kuow the thin*.* of Belief ; it is as if, a boy is a 
believer of bread, but he does not know for certain of what thing he 
is a believer. In the snine manner incite of its qualit ea of growth, 
a tree become* wuheted and dried up tor its thirst (for higher stages), 
but it does not know what is that thirM For the reason that the 
existence of a man is like a standard (or woild', it Iro u its beginning 
(of the creation of ilie world) has been raised to th» air -(or attached 
with the passions), and with it the soldiers of wisdom, thought, 
anger, rage, clemency, mercy, frar, hope md other unlimited states 
and indescribable characteristics (of the mind) are gathered round 
the standard from every diiecMon, the knowledge of which is known 
only to God. Whoever sees it from a distance finds there only the 
standard, but he who sees it trom near it, finds a woild of creation 
(and its) characteristics. Really this ditdance and nearness ic not due 
to the distam e of place. That is, one negligent (of the secrets of 
Divine Mystery) sees only the body tor form), but. when a learned 
man sees to it, h* 3 * knows what meanings and significances are hidden 
behind it. 

... . •• ... ... 

A person came in. Maulana asked, * where had jon been 0 '— 

‘I felt a strong attachment for yon * H*' a^ked. ‘why. tlnn, did you 

remai • at a distance irom m« ?' The pusm u pi cl. ‘It so luppeiied.* 
Maulana, then, said: We al-o piajcd accoi hnglv, so that it might 
happen so ; and then, vanish away. Tlii** itl'ftiqj (happening) winch 
caused the sepaiatiou is not pr per. 0 Thou, God. (who i** mo*t 
wise and knows best), everything is fro n God and in relation to 
Him, it is all good, but it is not so in relation to us. Whatever the 
saints (or dervishes) say, they say rightiv, aud in relation to God, 
ft is all good and complete in itself, but it is not so in relat on to us. 
Adultery, impurity, disregard of prayer, and (attention to) prayer, 
faithlessness and belief (io Godj, polytheism and unitariaoism/arer 
all good in relation to God, but in relation to us they are (good or) 

1 Appeared lt«t In November, 1962 issue of Calcutta Reoieto, 
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bad; adultery, stealing, faithlessness and polytheism are bad, and 
nnitarianibin, prayer and charity are good in rebition to us. It is like 
that of a kin" win ha*? in hi-» kingdom prison and scaffold, drjss 
of honour and wealth, poss^nn* and retenue, sorrow, pleasure, 
rejoicings and knowledges—all are in relation to hi in goo I ; such that 
as the dress of honoor is (the cause of) completeness of his kingdom, 
so tlie scaffold and p»i-ou are also the cmu*>p of per fee lion of his 
kingdom, and in relation to the king they arc nil perfect but m 
ielation to the created being'* how (lie dres« of honour and scaffold 
can be of same (position)? ' 


Home one a**ked. f what is more excellent than Prayer?' The 
one reply of it, as 1 have slid fm the M iMml) is that, ‘the Spiritual 
Prayer is better thin formal pi&yer done with iecit ition. 2 The 
second reply is th it Faith is better than Pi i\er ; for, performing 
prayer five time** a day is an indVpensahlo reli"'on« duty, but faith 
is indispensable for all time. Pt?\ei n.^y b< po.-t i miwl with an 
excuse, or the delay in (petfciming) it. is pcniii'S.ihle while one ib 
in the period of men c ttu«uion and in Mich other ca«-e^. And tbe 
other prefeteni es oi Faith over prayer are thu Faith c* in not. be 
postponed with any excuse and the delay in j( is n ,a \cr permissable. 
and that Faith is m adxant.me without ih-* peilonnante of prayer, 
but prayei without faith is ol no "ood Thus, the piayer of the 
dissembleis and the prayer of duleient religious arc of diveise nature, 
but the Faith in any religion cannot be different tor receiver of one 
thing in exchange of anothei) l(s conditions and its turning point 
and other thing** can r.e\er be changed ; and t ieie are other distinc¬ 
tions which become visible in accotdance with the allurement ol 
the hearer, as is said in the Quran, ‘And there is not a thing, hut 
*ts treasures ar* with u** ; and we only send down thereof in due 
and asceitainahle measures.* The hearer h like flour before the 
Dough-man. and Tli^ word*' are like water, and they sprinkle water 
in the flour in such quantity as is pr >per for it. Couplet : 

1 Cf. Masnnvi, Vol. I. 

kufr bam nibbat ba kbaliq Jjikmat ast; 

chun baoid m»ba» Kuni ku r r afat ast. m 

[Infidelity even in respect of the creator is wisdom, bat m relation to us it is a grea' 
danger]. 

* In the fifth rolume of the Mamavl is also said that wt« ping and lamentation may 
fven obstruct tbe workings of formal p*aypr, though at ibe same time it lea la to the per- 

heiton of prayer, Tbe Spiritual Pmyer or in prsyei of tbe b^art (jfinf names] it tint' 
described m the MasTU'iI: 
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rhafebin badigar kit hi na gardad cbt kuutuu ; 

Az kb fid gila kun ki rushnayish tuyi. 

[My eye does not turn to any other person, what shall T do?—Com¬ 
plain of your own self, for you are the splendour of Him J. 

‘My eye does not turn to any other perron,' that ir, the hearer 
decs not seek for any othei thing except God,—what shall I do?— 
You are the splendour ol Finn, tor this reason that you are with 
yourself, you have not escaped Irom your (lower) self; (and if you 
could escape trom your lower sell) your spkndoui would have been 
thousand times gteater than your (present) state 

A story: These was a person, very thin, we ik and base, who 
was very contemptible m the sight of men like a spanow, such that 
even the base creatures looked at him contemptively, and they 
icturncd thanks to God, although before seeing him, they were 
(Otnplainers of their own despicable forms. In<-pite of all these, that 
msigmficant person used ro sing at night boasting of himself in the 
royal court befoie the minister, who hole c-yinpatheiieally till a time 
when he became annoyed (at his winds) and addies^ed (the couitiers) 
thus : O couitiers, I laised such and such of such and such place 
from the du>t and nounshed it, and that one has been raised to this 
position through out shelter, piotection and breeding, 6jch that it 
now blames us.' He jumped in fiont of the minister and said, ‘O 
men of the court and masters of the state and wealth, the lord says 
truly that 1 was nourished by the aid of his father and thus I became 
developed ; necessarily, I am in such a miseiable and insignificant 
position ; if I vvohld have been nonin-lied by the bread and gift of 
another person, then my foim and stature and position might have 
been better than this or more than this ; and he raised mo from 
dust, necessaiily we shall say with the words of the Quian, 4 would 
that I were in the state of dust.* 1 And if any other person would 
have raised me from the dust, 1 might not have been a laughing¬ 
stock. 

Now a desciple who gets his education from a man of God, has 
his spirit fledged with feathers, wing* and structure; but when a 

/auki turki-i&u buwad gsali uama'; 

Turki khwish wa tnrki-farzandan ba na/, 

[A* a^paration of the body is the essence of prayer, (leave off> with pleasure the thought <rf 
Jhe self and of (your) offspring], 

t Quran chap. 78; 39-40. That will be the Day of Keahhr; therefore, who so wilt 
let him take a return to hit Lord Venlj we have warned you of a penalty approaching— 
the Day when men will see Ithe deeds* which his bands have sent forth, and the unbeliever 
will aay, *woe unto me, would that I were in a state of dust-* 
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man who 48 nourished by a knave and a hypocrite and gets his edu* 
cation, training and defence from him, haB his spirit affected like 
that contemptible, weak, narrow and sorrowful person. Yet do not 
dope yourself down of all these fluctuations of opinions. May be that 
his suspicions may go down, as is said in the Qurau/ ‘(God is the 
protector of those who have faith, from the depths of dirkness, He 
will lead them forth juto light.) Of those who reject faith the 
patrons are the evil ones : from light they will lead them forth into 
the depths of darkness.' 

All the worlds in their original states have been mixed up in 
the nature of Man. And the Soul makes (us) visible all the mysteries 
of them. It is like the pure water, which makes (us) visible all the 
particles of stone and earthenware that are underneath it ani that 
are above water. God, at the Great has placed the reflec*ion of that 
(pure) water in the essence of it without having any system and 
instruction for it. But when the water became mixed up with mud 
or (different) kinds of colour, that peculiar nature and that kn iwledge 
became dispersed of and was lost to it. God, the Great, has Bent 
the prophets and the saints, who were like a vast mass of pure 
water which remo >e off the obscurity aod colour that is accidental 
in it from the narrow, muddy, colouied water that has entered in 
that (vast mass of water). When it gets itself pure, it remembers 
(of its original state) and knows for certain that it was originally also 
pure ; and all these obscurities and colours were only acciden»al. 
fie (now) remembers what conditions it had before (its connections 
with) the accidents. It says in the words of the Quran, 2 ‘This is 
what we were apportioned before.’ Accordingly, the prophets aud 
the saints are the remembrancers of him of its founer condition. It 
is not that they have inserted anything new in it* essence. Now 
every obscure water that has recognized that large maos of water 
6aya thus, ‘I am of Him ; and ot the essence >f Him. 1 have been 
mixed up.* And that obscure water that did not recegnize that large 
mass of water, found that to be contrary to its own self and contiary 
to its own species, and took its shelter on the colours and the 
obscurities that it does not mix with the Ocean. And its mixing 
with the Ocean remains far off, as is said by the Prophet Muhammad, 
‘That soul which made familiarity with him, was mixed with Him ; * 
and that one which chose nnfamiliarity with him remained far aw*£ 
from Him/ Aod with same effect tbe Quran also ordains, !Now 

> 1 €h»*S, *»7, 

* Chip* H, 25, 






has; come unto you an apostle from amongst yoursel ves* (GiiWp,.; 
128). That is, the mass of water is of the species of scanty •. watejt^ 
it .is of. its passion and from the same origin. And that which 4oe» 
not see of its own essence, is n*t a disbeliever of the essence of water.: 
Owing to its connection with obecurity, the reflection of this (later) 
relation overpowers him, aud he does not understand that his flying 
away from this great mass of water and the Ocean is owing to its 
passion, or for the reason of its connection with ugliness due to 
extreme admixture, such that the contemptible clay does not know 
whether its attraction towards 'other) heips of dust is for its own 
nature, or for the nature which has been admixtured in it. 

Know that any couplet, tradition, or verse of the Quran that is 
connected with a martyrdom, is like the two witnesses who are 
conversant in any evidence, and give testimony to any £tate of affair. 
They present themseives in all pious end iwments, sale of proceeds, 
marriage documents or in settlement of a dispute, and give evidence 
according to the situation. The nature of the witness (referring to 
the Prophet Muhammad) is also this and it has also other meanings, 
as is said, 'God benefited us aud yourselves, the colour decorated the 
blood, aud the wind made fragrant the mask. 9 


We said, ‘He desired to see you/ and he said in reply, *1 desire, 
if I could see our Lord.* And thu9 Maulina ordtins: In this world 
the Lord cannot be seen in reality. As he desired to see the Lord— 
that (desire) made a jveil over Him. At this hour, Go 1 cannot be 
seen without a veil. Likewise, all desires, attractions, strivings and 
compassions, that the created beings have on different things, and 
they possess them through father, mother, brothers, friends, heavens, 
lands, gardens, courts, flags, sciences, food and drinks for the sake 
of God. All these (persons or) things are (really) veils. Whqn they 
pass beyond this world, and see God without any veil, they realize 
that all these were veils and face-coveriQgs, the ultimate object of 
all of which was the same/ Now all the puzzles are solved. All . 
the answers to the questions and their intricacies are made apparent/ 
The reply of God is not of this nature that all the questions: 
answered specifically and one by one, but all the questions ,***^$^^ 
intricacies are solved by one reply at an instant. It is 
the tvuxter seaBon every one seeks* alter heat from the^pqj 
garments, hides. ovens or caves ; and likewise all greegixgigf 
‘ •: becoin 
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and consequently it is hidden and couceaied in the interior of the 
trees, till the day, when the chill of the winter is dispersed, and 
there appears the spring. AH the problems are thus answered like 
a flash—and thu* ail intricacies of life and death are solved at an 
instant. Thu* all motives and desires come and (agii n; disappear, 
and they realize (at last) what for all 'mischief* happened. 

God, the Great, has created all these ‘veils for tbi* reason that 
if the Beauty of God *8 shown without any veil, wo have not the 
power to see it, and thu9 no benefit will be gained. We get th s 
benefit through these veils. See to the Sun thiough w'»ich we develop 
(ourt*elves; and see (others), and distinguish between right and wrong, 
and make ourselves wain) ; and even the trees and gardens become 
fruitful, and the green, unripe fruits get ripened and thus sweetened 
through its heat, and the value of gold, silver, ruby and diamond is 
only available to us tbiough its effects. If this Sun which in so much 
beneficial to us through the medium of others, comes forward a little 
more, it will be of no benefit to us, rather it will burn the whole world 
and with it its creation, and nothing will remnn. (In the sune way.) 
when God, the Gieat. flashes itself through the veil on the mountain, 
it became adorned and decorated wi»h trees, flowers an 1 gia^. But 
when he flashes his himself witho it any veil, he scatters it down and 
turns it to so many parts, as i» said in th* Q trail, ’when its Lord 
flashed on the mountain, it became scattered down.* 

The enquirer again asked that after all in the winter n also 
there is the same sun. Maulana replied: Our intention there wa«* 
the beauty of the illus’iation, not the tiling and it** r* Litton. The 
thing and its meaning are really quite differe t. Howev r much 
wisdom cannot understand it through endeavour, yet how can in elli- 
gence be relieved of endeavour. If it is relieve I of its own endeUv mr, 
it no longer remains intelligence. The nature of intelligence is that 
day and night it is always engrossed and restless in the thought a»d 
endeavour after the understanding of Goi, the Great. Although He 
ia not to be perceived, and (real]}) none can un leratand Him, but 
intelligence is like a moth and the ‘Beloved* is like the* candle. 
However much the moth throws itself in the light of the candle and 
burns down, and is thus destroyed, but it is only the real moth to • 
whom the pangs and anguish of burning do not reach, and who «does 
not comp ( am of the candle. And if a tiling creature complains of the 
light of the candle (comp ired to God) aud does not throw himself in 
itffjight, it ia not a real moth (or lover). Again, if the moth thibw» 
itself in the light of the candle, and burns it«elf» it does not become 
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the candle. Accordingly, that one is the (real) Man, who is not devoid 
>f endeavour, and who turns round the splendour of God enttiti-: 
uastioally and without any rest. And the nature of- God is that if 
nakes the man burning, and turns it non-existent, and there no longer 
remains any intelligent perceiver. 






HOW CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CAME 

• ' INTO BEING 

Bimalendu Koval, M.A. 

We have seen bow the proposal of a central University at Calcutta 
armed with the power of granting degrees in arts, science, law, 
medicine and civil engineering made by the Council of Education in 
1846 was rejected by the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
on the ground that it was then premature. It may be noted that in 
the middle of the 19th century there were m India a number of 
colleges where instructions in western art, literature and sciences of 
a high standard were &. r iven through the medium of English language 
though there were no University to supervise them. The question 
of renewal of the chaiter of the East India Company came up for 
discussions in 1853 when the Lords Committee jeviewed the problems 
of education along with a number ot other affairs. Many witnesses 
who gave their evidences before the committee justified the creation 
of Univeistties in the 'Fndi m dominion of the Company. The pro¬ 
posals of the Conit ol Diiectois of the East India Company to the 
Governor-General of India in Council ueie embodied in the famous 
Education Despatch of 19th July, 1H54. As a lesulfc of this the entire 
education policy of the Government of India was reshaped. The 
Despatch of 1854 was sponsored and named after Sir Charles Wood, 
then President of the Board of Control and is otherwise known as 
Wood's Despatch. The Despatch stated “some years ago we declined 

to accept a proposal made by the Council of Education. for 

the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid spread of 
a liberal education among the natives of India since that time, the 
high attainments shown by the candidates for government scholar¬ 
ships and by native students in private institutions, the success^ of 
the medical colleges, and the requirements of increasing Earopean 
and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conclusion that the 
time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India 
which may encourage regular nnd liberal course of education by 
conferring academical degrees as evidences of attainments in the 
different branches of art and science and by adding marks of honour 
for those who may desire to compete for honorary distinction.” 

The Despatch desired that the London University might serve 
as a ttfodel to the proposed University at Calcutta and suggested 




it might consist 6f a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fdto# 
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would constitute the Senate having control over the mahagetfiftiii^ 
funds of the University and be entrusted with the power of framiii^l 
regulations under which periodical examinations might be conducted/ - 
The function of the proposed University, according to the Deg£at<& r " 
would be to confer degrees upon successful candidates and granting 


affiliation to proper institutions. The examination for degrees would 
not include any subjects connected with religious belief. The Despatch 
further proposed that the Council of Education at Calcutta with 
some additional members to be named by the government, should 
constitute the Senate of the University at Calcutta. The Despatch 
also advised to institute professorships for the purposes of the delivery 
of lectures in various branches of learning for the acquisition of which 
at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities did not then exist in 


other institutions in India. 

The historic despatch was signed by J. Oliphanfc, E. Macnaghten, 
C. Mills, R. Ellis, T. W. Hobb, \V. J. East wick, R. D. Mangles, 
J. P. Willoughby, J. H. Ast-ell and F. Currie, whose names must 
be remembered in admirable gratitude by generations of scholars who 
have ever crossed the portals of this mighty seat of learning. 

In conformity with the directions of the Honb’le Court of 
Directors of the East India Company dated 19th July, 1854 a Com¬ 
mittee known aB the University Committee was appointed on 26th 
January, 1855 to prepare a scheme for the establishment of Univer¬ 
sities in the Presidency town of Calcutta as well as Bombay and 
Madras. The Committee which was presided over by Sir James 
William Col vile submitted their report to the Governor-General in 
Council on 7th August, 1856. At the time of appointment of this 
Committee The Government of India observed “that the details of 
a scheme in accordance with the outline sketched in the Despatch 
should be settled with as little delay as possible so that Bills for.the 
. incorporation of the Universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
may, at the proper time, be brought into the Legislative Council 
and that Draft Rules for Examinations for the grant of Degrees and 


for other cognate matters may be ready for discussions and adoption, 
by Senates as soon as those Bills are passed into Law.** . The-. 
'Committee therefore appointed a Sub-Committee who prepared drafts.. 
*ks suggested "by »the parent Committee but thought event^allJj^St: 
matter beyond their jdrisdiction ; and iesolv^ 
ieut the 1 S^iiate and : the framing of 
must rest in the first instance at■'.least' 

:• ... .-..Or-.' 
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General in Council.'’ The Committee therefore confined themselvee 
exclusively to the system of Examinations to be followed at the 
proposed University which was accepted by the Government. The 
Governor-Genera] thanked the Committee for the Herculean task 
they performed and was pleased to declare that in anticipation of 
the Act of the Legislature the Governor-General of India for the 
time being shall be Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and the 
Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and the North Western Provinces, 
the Chief Justice of Bengal, the Bishop of Calcutta and the Members 
of the Supreme Council of India, all for the time being, shall be 
ex-officio Fellows of the University of Calcutta. 

The Government of India in a Resolution dated 12th December, 
1856 appointed Sir James William Colvile, Kt., Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta and late President 
to the Council of Education to be the first Vice-Chancellor of tbe 
University of Calcutta. The Resolution also contained a list of names 
who constituted the first Fellows of the proposed University. Cecil 
Beadon as Secretary to the Government of India signed this historic 
document, which was immediately given effect to. Thus the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta really came into being on the I2th December, 
1856 and began to fuuction forthwith though the Act of Incorporation 
came at a later date. 

The draft of a Bill for the incorporation of the University of 
Calcutta, with some 6uch adaptations for the other Presidencies was 
generally approved by the Governor-General in Council and was 
placed in the hands of the Hon’ble Sir James Colpile with a request 
that His Honour would take charge of it in the Legislative Council 
when it would came up for discussions there. 

The entire Government of India Resolution of 12tb December, 
1956 was ordered to be published in the Calcutta Gazette and other 
vernacular newspapers of the day. 

The University Committee, which was constituted on the 26th 
January, 1855 at tbe instance of the Government of India and to 
which we have already alluded submitted its report on 7th August, 
1856, on the strength of which tbe Government issued its famous 
resolution of 12th December, 1856. The Committee carefully scruti* 
nised all aspects about the formation of the proposed University which* 
the Depatch of 1854 contained and differed only, if they at all did 
so, on minute details. It is significant that Dr, Mouat, who was 
perhaps the earliest of the sponsors of a University at Calcutta end 
wbo*e plan was rejected by tbe Court of Directors of the E*st 
Company in 1845 and who was also a member of the Vt&tm&jL 
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Committee did not see the report, which was sent by the Committee 
without his perusal or signature. Dr. Kay, then Principal of the 
Bishop’s College in Calcutta dissented from many of the arguments 
of the Report. 

The First Sen ,tb vnd the Faculties oi the University 

The first meeting of the Senate of the newly formed University 
was held on Aid January, 1857, whtn woik of a full-fledged University 
began. The meeting was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir James William Colvile and was attended by Hon’ble J. Dorin, 
J. P. Grant, Geneial Law, B. Peacock, C. Allen, C. V. Trevor, 
Prince Goolam Mohammed, W. Ritchie, C. Bcadon, W G. Young, 
Lt -Col. Baker, Baboo Ram Gopal Ghosh, K Mackinson, M D., 
H. Pratt, T. Thompson. M.D , Rev W Kay, '£ OJdham, LL.D., 
L. Clint, Baboo Prosunno Coomai Tagore, Baboo Rama Prasad Bay, 
J. Ogilvie, M.A., Pundit Isser Chundei Bidyasagar In this meeting 
the Vice-Cbancelloi mfoimod of the appointment of A Grant, M.D., 
to be a member of the Senate. Mi VV Grapel, M A , wa« appointed 
Nem Con the Regisliai of tlio Umveisitj for two jears. 

The fiist Senate fotnied lt-elf into Faculties of Arts, Law, 
Medicine and Civil Kngmeonng and each consisted ol the following 
Fellows — 

Faculty of Arts—The Bishop, Mr Down, Mi. Giant, G Mobommed, 

Mi. Beadon, Mi. Young, Lt. Leer, Di Kay, Dr. 
Duff, Mr. Clint, Bev Stephenson, Bev. Ogilvie, 
,Rev. Mullens, Bidyasagar, Baboo B Gopal Ghosh, 
Faculty of Law—The Jit. Governoi of N. W. Frontier Province, the 

Chief Justice Mr. Peacock, Mi. Trevor, Mr Ritchie, 
Mr. Pratt, Baboo P. C'. Tagoie, Baboo B. P. Boy, 
Moulvi Mobommed Wujie. 

Faculty of Mediciue—Lt. Governor oi Bengal, Dr Mackinson, Dr. 

Walker, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Mouat, Dr. Grant. 

Faculty of Engineering—The Commander-in-chief of India General 

Law, Mr Ricketts, Mr. Allen, Col Goodwyn, 
Col. Baker, Col. Wangh, Mr Oldham. 

A Provincial Committee was constituted with power to make such 
* arrangements as might be required for the Entrance Examination 
and'for the transaction ot the other necessary business of the Univer- 
sity and also to frame rules and regulations for the future government 
of the University. The rules were to be placed before the Seriate 
for its approval. The Committee was empowered to consult the 
differ ent Faculties and vice versa. 




BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION OF 30NYAT7 
AND ITS VEDXNTIC CRITICISM 


Pbof. Hebamba Chattebjej 

Sanskrit Colleae. Calcutta 

The Miidhyamika School of Buddhism has contributed to the 
world of intellect a new doctrine—the Sunyavada, which avoids both 
existence and non-existence, affirmation and negation. 

The usual meaning of the word Sunya being void or nihilism, a 
good number of thinkers have been led to the mistaken path of mis¬ 
understanding the doctrine. They have gone so far as to condemn 
it as scepticism and nihilism. But the fact is otherwise. The 
Madhyauiikab have used the term in a very special and restricted 
sense. On the one hand, it means Relativity (Pratitya-samutpada) 
and on the othei it conveys tho sense of Reality (Tatva), which is 
release from pluiality. A thing which depends on Cause and condi¬ 
tion cannot ultimately be called real. Thus all appearances (Dharmas) 
being relative (rrailtyasamutpanna have no real origination 
(Paramarthalonolparmah) and thus are devoid of ultimate reality 
(nihsvabhava). But they belong to the Reality. The Real is the 
Absolute, the Non-dual harmonious whole in which plurality is merged 
(prapafica&mya). ‘Sunya’ therefore does not mean ‘void’; it means 
on the other hand, ‘devoid’—so far as appearances* are concerned of 
ultimate reality and so tar as reality is concerned ‘of plurality’. 
The Astasukasnku Prajfiaparauuta 1 and the Satasahasrika Prajfia- 
paramita 3 have declared all dhurmas as illusory. The illusory, dream¬ 
like or mirage-like nature of objects have been much stressed only to 
emphasize their unreality from the ultimate point of view. Nag&rjuna 
in his Madhyamakivatara 1 has made it clear that the teachings of 
Lord Buddha were imparted from two standpjints—the empirical and 
the absolute. The propounders of the doctrine of Sunyata have not 
wisely condemned the phenomenal existence of things, because it is 
a step to reach to the noumenal. The Lahkavatara Sutra says about, 
Sunyata that things are called Sunya because they can be described 
neither as existent nor as non-existent nor as both nor as neither 1 . 4 

i P. 40. * V. 119. * Chap. XXIV-8. 

< Bcddbyi vivicjunAntoMi avabblvo olvadblnate 
Ta»mldsnabhil»py*«te nibavabfcivtfca detitad?. P. 116 
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It is interesting that this text has famished an exposition of this 
doctrine which is not negative in character. It means to lay 
importance on the fact that it is better that Sunyata will express the 
idea of affirmation, as big in magnitude as Sumeru mountain, than 
to mean 'mere nothing 9 / 

Nagfirjuna in a veiy bold way has equated Sunyata with Pratltya- 
samutp&da/ What be means to say is that by the application of the 
theory of Praiityasamutpada we may hhow that things of the world, 
that are grasped by intellect, being, dependent on cause and 
conditions for their origination ate all devoid of ultimate reality. 
Hence what is called dependent origination, is properly viewed, 
Sunyata. Nagarjuna has strictly warned persons with less intellect 
that one who cannot grasp the true meaning of Sunyata is sure to be 
ruined/ He was fully conscious of the fact that people not under¬ 
standing the true significance of Sunyata, because they have taken 
it m the sense of pure negation, have accused him of preaching a 
bad doctrine. But for these fellows he had sympathy and in.his 
KatnavalT he is stated to have taught that Buddha discussed the 
problems of different persons according to their capacities. He taught 
persons of ordinary calibres affirmation, to modiocres negation, while 
the best Sanya/ Aryadeva also in his Catus^ataka has expiessed 
the opinion that Sunyata is not nihilism. He says that the doctrine 
of Nihilism trembles at the name of Sunyata/ Candraktrtl, the moat 
able expositor of the text of Nagarjuna refutes the charge that they 
are nihilists inasmuch as the doctrine of Sunyata has transcended 
both affirmation and negation. The empirical leality of phenomena 
are not denied by them but what is tned to be proved is that they are 
ultimately unreal. 10 He has further stated that Sunyata from absolute 
standpoint being devoid of plurality, is Nirvana/ 1 Santideva in 
his Bodhicaryavat&ra 13 sounds the final opinion on the issue of 


5 Varath khalo samerumitri pudgaladfftib naWeva D&styastity&bhi- 
sofcnikaaja flfluyatftdratil?. P. 146. 

8 Yak Pratftjaaaaiutpftdak dunjatfim t&xh pracakfxaahe. M&dkyamiki-kaiikft 
XXIV—18. 

’ Mftdhyamik&'klrikt XXIV—17. 

1 Batnfcvali. IV-95-06. 


9 Aiya dharmasya nimoftpi bhayamulpadyateaatak. P• 289. 

19 Ha vajaih niBtik&k. Astitva n§*titv*dvayatft<Iamr*9ena toJfij 



p. 889. # 

11 dfinyataiva tarraprapafloanivrtti lakfapatvit nirvipamityucyate. loid., a. 851. 

19 XUIaifieyktrii tamak pratlpakfo ki Sflnyat* 

SOnyaU dukkbafo&anl tatak ki* jiyaU bfaayam. 

IX-M-W. 
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Sunyata. Sunyata, he says, is the antethesis of ignorance of 
types—kledavarana and jfieyavarapa. It is pure knowledge. Uhero 
is nothing to fear Sunyata. 

The attitude ot‘ the Vedantists low iris this Buddhistic doctrine 
of Sunyata is interesting to study. Some of the Vedaotist scholars 
. have respectfully accepted th* theory, while others have looked up 
to the problem with utter disrespect Thus Gaudapada, the first 
systematic expounder of \dvaita Veddnta m Iuh Karikas. has paid due 
reverence He had the liberalism to salute Buddha as ihe greatest 
of men as he has known the truth that the individual souls are 
identical with the pure e»elf. AS 

Nagarjuna's theory of ultimate non-origination (Sunya) of things 
is alto the fundamentil doctrine of Gaudapada. Ha calls his doctrine 
‘ajativada*. He pays due recognition io tbe Buddhistic doctrine. 
Thus Gaudapada says that there are some who proclaim Advayavada 
and reject the extreme views of being and non-being, of production 
and.destruction and thus preach the doctrine of non-origination. He 
approves of the doctrine. 11 There are striking similarities between 
his Karikas and those of Nagarjuna and the contents also preach the 
same truth. Hike Nagarjuna Gaudapada has examined various 
aspects of cieation and existence and almost applying identical expres¬ 
sions for this apparent existing world as dream tsvapna), castle in the 
Bky, the city of Gandharvas (Gmdharvanagaram) lias arrived at the 
non-existence of things when judged from ultimate standpoint. Thus 
Gaudapada says that judged in this light there can, be neither birth 
nor death neither appearance nor disappearance, neither production 
nor destruction and this is the highest of all the Tilths. 15 Identical is 
the declaration of Nagarjuna in the very opening verse of tbe 
Madbyamakavatara that origination of an entity is not possible 
independently or through the assistance of others or through the 
co-operation of both. 1 * Again when Gaudapada argues that the 
immortal cannot be mortal, nor the mortal can be immortal because 
ultimate nature is unchangeable, 17 , he echoes only the arguments of 

* Vide hit k&rikSi. IV—1. 

Khyipysm&oamsj&tiifi Uirannmodaraabe yayam. Ibid , IV—5. 

w Na nirodho Da cotpattiroabaddho na ca s&dhakafe 
Na mumuk^arna vai iLukba itye^S param&ribatS. 

/M..O—8fl. 

11 Na srato n&pi paramo na dvfibhySth napyahetutab 
Prat jay I jfctu tldyaate bbirft keeana kraoaqa, 

Kftrika 1/1. 

, 9* Prakfteranyatbft bbira at katbtfScil bbavifpati 
i Kiriki rn-eit 
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^ag5rjuna« u Elsewhere again the same theory has been elaborated. 

says that if the projected creation (prapafica) were really existing*, 
t would oontinue to be no doubt. But the duality is just Maya and 
here is non-duality in reality. 1 * He proceeds on the state that 
lothing whatever of this universe is separate or non-separate (na prthak 
iaprthakki2cit—*G.P. 11/34). Thu* he dnws the conclusion m the 
nanner of Nagarjuna that no creature wba*ever is born no ougination 
>f it exists. This is the highest tinth where nothing whatever is 
Kirn 80 Gaudapada conc’udes that the Bauddhas have preached the 
loctrine of non-origination. 81 

Sankaracarya, whose writings are packed with wioti* and subtle 
lnnking and than whom a better phdosophe* hi* scarcely land* 1 m 
he roilm of In ban Philosophy it is regreHel to sta f e, dil not loik 
ip to this theory of the Budlhisls with sympathy It is rither 
nnong that that a philosopher like Sankara, who in a very critical 
vay has represented the SarvWivala and other schools of Buddhism 
ias committed the blunder of looking up to the doctrine of SQnyata 
tom ordinary punt of view. Like an oidinaty person he cared not 
o go to the depth of the doctrine to find out the true significance 
nd the extreme point i*» leached when lie described Sdnvatl as pure 
ilulism, whieh *\q have seen, it is definitely not Stnkata means 
o My that Sfmyavlda being pure nihilism is contradicted by all vihd 
leans of cognition and is thus self-condemned He has further 
bought it below criticism 28 Sankara has gone further to declare 
hat the three doctrines of Buddha—Bahyarthavada, Vijfianavada 
nd Siinjavada are tnutually contradictory but without assigning any 
eason for arriving at such a conclusion Sankara m a very unieason- 
ble and unkind mannei has declared that a person, desiring good 
ihould leject Buddhism.' 1 

18 Kaaya svadanya^ha hhavah svabbava&tnna vidyate 
Ka«ya sv&danyatb&bhavab svabb&xo yadi fidyate 

M. K. XIII—4. 

19 Prapaflco yadi vidyeta nivarteta na saiii4a\&li 
Mfty&m&tramidam dvaitamadvaitam paramftr'hata^ 

Kanka 1/17 

K G. P »KAnkAs of GaugapAda. 

• ao Na Ea4c)j]Ayate jlvab aazbbhftvoBya na vidyate 

Etattadattamaih Batyam yatra kiftcinoa jSyate. G. P. Kanka IV—48. 

,l Evatb bi sarvathA Boddhairajafcilj PandipitA. ibid , IV —19 

n fldnyaradipak^ta Strvap* am Agavipratiai ddba iti tanmrakaiagAya nadar*^ kriyato 
» kyaysm aarvaprami^apraaiddho lokavytvahSronyat tatvamanadbigamya Ukyata 

pahnotam, Sftriraka-bbfijya II. Mi. 

n 8 arotli ApyanAdaragtyoy sib S&gatasamayafc IcayakAmai^. /bid,, II. 9,89 
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After Sankara, VimuktatmS committed the same blander b) 
taking Sanya in the genre of non-existence. He argues that if Sfinyi 
means 'nothing* the theory of Sunyata of the Mfidhyamikas alec 
becomes 'nothing*. Si If on the other hand Sunyata means 'm&y& 9 , 
the doctrine of Sunyavada has nothing new from vedantio doo- 
trine. fi . 

Thus we see lnat the spirit of Gaudapada was no longer available 
in the attitude of Vedantist writers towards this theory of the Bud¬ 
dhists. With so much of brilliance Sankara did not even try to look 
into the problem, and Viniuktatma did no better justice to them. 
It i9 to Sriharsa to whom the Buddhists should be indebted, for he, 
after Gaudapada tried with a sympathetic outlook to understand the 
doctrine of Sunyata and we must admit that he was able to do so. It 
WB6 be who boldly stated that Sunyata is not mere negation. He 
fully appreciated the Mndbyamika argument that 'Sunyata* of the 
world meant the relative existence of it, therefore ultimate unreality. 
As the Vedantists themselves do not believe in the ultimate reality 
of the world, tbe doctrine of the Buddhists cannot be set aside. 14 
Srlharsa frankly admits the similarity of Sunyavada with Advaita 

* Vedanta by pointing out that both regard (he world to be indescribable 
either as real or as unreal ot as both; that both agree # in condemning 
tbe intellect as essentially relational or discursive and its categories 
as fraught with inherent contradictions and that therefore criticisms 
of all definitions as such given by both Sunyavada and Vedanta are 
valid against all views of all systems. 37 Siibarsa has taken pains 
to find out the fundamental difference between tke doctrine of Vedanta 
and Sunyavada. According to Sunyavada all objects including Con* 
sciousness are unreal in the sense that they are indescribable, while 
according to Vedanta, Consciousness, which is selfluminous (svaprakMa) 
is beyond the scope of unreality.* 4 

Next we turn to Vidyaranya in this connection and find curiously 

• enough that the true significance of Sfinyata was not understood by 
him and like Sankara, therefore, he lias condemned the doctrine as 
nihilism 99 by taking the word to mean 'negation’, which it does not 

*4 Ato yadi bbr&Dtirigyela, awtkby&tireva sa ifyat&m. Itfaaiddbib, p. 118. 

** Asan mftjdmiccbaai cet, astu saiuaoagatita. Ibid., p. 165. 

** MidbyamikSdi Vftgvyavab&iftn&m Swupipalipo na tfakyate.—Khapdapa, p. flit 

* Tatbftbi yadi 8&ayavid£nimcaniyap&k?ayor&4raya4aib tadft tftradaoifl*** 
(Khap4anayaktln&m) nirbadhaiva S&rvapaiblnatS. Ibid , p. 61. 

* daugata brahmavidinorayaih vitet&b yad&dimafe aarvawa vimrraoaolyam vatpayati 

.viffiiDa vyatiriktaxh paoandaib fidvatb aadaaadbhySih vilakfaDaifa BtatoevS- 

dinafc aaxbgirante. Ibid., p. 31. 

*» Bhagabatp&jyapidftlca frfka tarkapttObamfin 

Abprmgdbyanukin bhriptinacintyeamip ladgtmani* Pafioada# 2X% IQ. 
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really mean. Aft we have already noticed in connection with the ex¬ 
position of the word. He has tried to refute absolute negation—-the 
sense ii* which the Buddhists are supposed to have used the term 
8unyata, according to his opinion. What he means to state is that 
absolute negation is not possible as there muBt be some one to realise 
non-existence of things.* 0 He has then gone to prove the existence 
of selfluminous, permanent consciousness which has been denied by 
the Buddhists. In a peculiar way Vidyaradya pleaded that if the 
SunyavSda means by ‘Sunya’ the Beality which appears as the mdes- 
cnbable manifold world of name and form, then Sunyavadms have no 
point of dispute with the Advaitms. 01 

Sadananda m Advaitabrahmasiddln has summarised the whole 
problem in a few words. He says that if the Buddhists by SunyafS, 
do not try to mean not nothiugnebs but the Reality, which is beyond 
intellect, then Sunyavadins have nothing in dispute with the Vedan- 
tists. 31 In Pratyaktatvacmtamam 33 it is stated that if negation is 
the meaning conveyed by the doctrine of Sunyata, then the theory 
does not deseive to be critically con&ideied. 

Thus to summarise—“the only difleience between Sunyavada and 

Vedanta is the diffeience of emphasis only. While Sunyavada is 

more keen to emphasize the ultimate umeahty of all phenomena, 

Sankara and his followers are more keen to emphasize the empirical 

reality of all phenemena and while Sunyavada is less keen to develop 

the conception of ultimate Reality, Vedanta is more keen to develop 

this conception almost to perfection.” J4 

» 

33 ftfinyaay&pi bi $iinyat\am tab sakgim satfkfyat*. 

Bfbadirapyakavartika-?ara III 4 73 

31 ftunyaays n&matftpaca tatbft ret jrvyalaih oiram Paficadadf. II 34. 

33 dftnyam nftma kificifc tatvamaati na va? Adya s&mam&tre vivadab VedfinUmata* 
praveAat P 104 

33 Ato na cftamanmatamlkeitum man 4k 

8a Bauddhipakfab kyamata Kaiakgatafe X. 84. 

34 Vtds Indian Philosophy—Barma ft p. 461. 



.THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ROWING CLUB 

Shri N. K. Ghose, B.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (Leeds), 

Bahrister-at-La w., 

Chairman, Calcutta University Sports Board 

In his last convocation addrcs , Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice- 
Chancellor, leferred to the Calcutta University Rowing Club being an 
well-organised institution of the University and pleaded for its further 
.development. The following is a slioit account of the more important 
activities of the University Rowing Club. 

The Inter-University Boat Race between the Rangoon University 
and the Calcutta University was held at the Dbakuria Lake on Sunday, 
the 8th January, 19ofi. This was the first Inter-Varsity Boat Race 
rowed at the Dhakuiia Lake. The race was held in clinker built 20 in. 
tours and the racing distance was L000 yards. Sh i N K. Sidhanta, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University presided over the function. 

The Calcuttta University crew for the Boat Race was a3 follows:— 

(1) Ramaprosad Chatlerjee (bow), Ivarunamoy Ghosh (2) S.Medhora 
(3) Ashoke Chatterjee (Stioke) and Shjmal Guha Thakurta (Cox.). 
It was a very strong crew. Rangoon University crew was stroked by 
Tun Shein, a reputed Rangoon University Oarsman. The Calcutta 
University team lost to the better s«de. 

There was a big gathering and the Consul-General of Burma with 
all his staff, Shn N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity and Shii N. K. Ghose, Chairman of the Calcutta University 
Sports Board and Dr. D. Chakravarty, Registrar, Calcutta University 
and the members of the Calcutta University Sports Board took great 
interest in the Regatta. 

After the Regatta, Shri N. K. Sidhanta, Vice Chancellor, welcomed 
the Rangoon University and the Calcutta University crew and asked 
them to adopt the team work throughout their life. He was deeply 
impressed by the standard of Rowing displayed and declared that Inter- 
Varsity Regatta befweeen the Calcutta University and the Rangoon Uni¬ 
versity would be an annual event and that those who had represented 
the Calcutta University would receive tbo coveted Calcutta University 
Blue, hitherto denied to the members of tbe University Rowing Club. 
He gave tbe Club colours and prizes to the Rangoon University crew* 

Shri N. K. Ghose, Chairman, Calcutta University Sports Board 
welcomed the guests and thanked the .Consul-General of Burma, tbs 
Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the other Rowing Clubs at Dbaku¬ 
ria Lake for their kind co-operation and help to make this Regatta 
a successful event* He addressed the gathering and pointed out 
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who distributed i*ic priz* r» the 12th F bruarv, , 
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that Bowing waB gaining in popularity and deserved more encourage*' 
ment from the authorities. 

• The Captains of Calcutta University Bowing Club and Rangoon 
University Boat Club exchanged club colours and offered vote of 
thanks to the guests. Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Honorary Secretary, 
Calcutta University Rowing Club worked bard for the smooth con¬ 
duct of the Regatta. 

The Annual function ot the Calcutta Univeisity Rowing Club 
was held on Sunday, 12.2.56 at the club premises at Dhakuna Lake. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, a former Vice-Chancellor of the University 
presided over the function and Mrs. N. K. Ghose gave away the prizes/ 

The beautifully decorated lawn of the club provided a fitting back¬ 
ground and the big gathering enjoyed the function thoroughly. 

Three exhibition races were organised in this connection. In 
the sculling race Ajoy Kundu of All India Regatta fame beat Bijoy 
Sankar Mukberjeo anothci very promising sculler of the club. Th$T 
pairs race was won by Hagai Sen Gupta and Bbawani Das. The 
fours race between the past crew and the picsent “crew evoked very 
keen enthusiasm amongst the spectators, fn this thrilling race the 
present crew won over their experienced rivals by dint of great dash. 

Dr. D. Chakiavaiti, the Registrar of the Calcutta University read 
out the message sent by Dr. H. (#. Mookeijee, the Chancellor, and 
requested Sii Jadunath Saikar to preside over the function. Then 
•Sri 9. K. Dalai, Captain of the club read out his report. In the 
presidential address Sir Jadunath Sarkar gave the Calcutta University 
oarsmen a new slogan “ Strong Pull—Long Pull—and Pull Together." 
This will be the guiding spirit of the members of the club. 

Shri N. K. Ghose, Chairman of Calcutta University Sports 
Board gave an impressive speech and promised his all-out effort for 
the improvement ot the Calcutta University Rowing CInb. He 
mentioned about the great qualities that a student must imbibe to 
become a successful oarsman. He also spoke about the sympathetic 
attitude of Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the University; 
towards the University Rowing Club and referred to his Convocation 
address and also pleaded for greater financial help to the Bowing 
<31trb which is an object of pride of the University. 

* It was a well-organised function and was graced by many members 
of the Senate, Principals and Professors of the Calcutta Colleges. Doe 
to the efforts of Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Honorary Secy, of the Rowing 
CInb and S. K. Ganguly, Trainer of University Rowing Clqfb the feme, 
tion was a great success. A group photo was taken on the.<fccaaion' k 
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Self and Falsity in Advaita Vedanta with an appendix on theories of 
Reality in Indian Philosophy-— By Anil Kumar Bay Choudhuri, M.A., 
^ D.Litt. Foreward by Sri Sushil Kumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. Acharya 
« Brajendranath Seal Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University. Progres- 
* We Publishers, 37 College Street, Calcutta- -12. P.P. 262, First Edition 
1955. Price Bs. 7-8-0. 

The work under review is based upon ‘Advaitasiddhi’ a celebrated 
treatise on Vodanla. In Part I, the author has discussed, in detail, the 
Njaya, Mimamsa and Advaita views of self. Part II is devoted to an 
examination of various definitions of 'falsity' as given by the Advaita 
thinkeis. There are two appendices, one on falsity and the other on 
theories of reality in Indian Philosophy. In the Foreward Prof. Sushil 
Kumar Maitra congratulates the author on his 'able presentation of an 
unexploied and difficult portion of Indian Philosophy'. The present 
reviewer is inclined to think, however, that while the subject-matter may 
be difficult it is not unexplored. Much work has already been done on 
the same subject by such eminent critics as Ur. Ashutosh Hasfcri, 
Maharaahopadhyaya Pandit Jogeadra I\ath Tarkatirtha, Pandit Ananta 
Kumar Tarkatutha, Di. S. C. Chatterjee, Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof. A. G. 
Mukherjee, Dr. T. M. P Mahadevan, Dr. T.B.V. Murti, Dr. B. Das, 
Prof. M. B. Malkani, Dr. Janaki Ballabha Bhattacharyya to name a tew. 
Ill fact the author has freely drawn upon many suggestions that one 
notices in the works of Dr. Asutosh Sastri and Dr. D. M. Datta. The 
author has utilised original sources and has given a fair presentation of 
the contending schools m regard to the subject-matter. He is avowedly 
an Advaiti&t in outlook and has defended the position of Advaita Vedanta 
against the onslaughts of its opponents. The reviewer however feels that 
in a treatise like this the reader naturally expectB integrative suggestions 
of the author’s own which, unfortunately, are absent in the present Work. 
What the author has endeavoured to do is a free rendering of Sanskrit 
passages into English and the renderings, one must say, are rather con¬ 
fusing. Thus he writes: ‘'Being, tonBciousness and Bliss are net related 

to one another.they are all adjectives to the self.these noa*eyno- 

nymous words. they have identity of meaning... the words are neither 

equivalent nor different in import’\ (PP 67-68). 

Sometimes the author tries to work out some thesis in the light of 
eertain observations culled from Advaita literature. But here alBohels 
sketchy and slipshod in his treatment. He observes: "Whether negation 
is an affirmation m disguise is a moot question. Sigwart holds ttntf 
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every negation presupposes an affirmation. II the negative fa ttnooleei 
down , (itafjps by tbe reviewer) the original affirmative stands. Baft 
Bosanquet thinks that in systematio knowledge, affirmation ajad negation 
become double-edged. Every affirmative denies and every negative affirms 
(Essentials of Logic P 184). Hence negation, though it is at the opposite 
pole of affirmation, is certainly an object of assertion/' (Footnote to P 198), 
This leads us nowhere. The author simply states the views of the Advait* 
ist, Sigwart and Bosanquet but does not substantiate Lib own observa- j 
tions in the light of any evaluation of these views. The trouble is that'l 
the author has not analysed at the outset and with sufficient care the 
terms 'negation', ‘difference', *f daily* and the like and consequently th<^ 
reader finds himself in a labyrinth of conflicting and contusing arguments. 
To take some examples—He observes * ‘The nature of differnce is nega* 
tion’ without adequately clarifying the implications of the statement. 
Again, elsewhere he says • ‘A rope and a snake are contradictory entities.,. 

There may be confusion (italics by tho reviewer) betweeu them.' (p 58; 

Whether diffeience can bo equated to negation and, likewise, negation to 
falisity is a highly controversial issue and the author, instead of taefc 
ling the pioblem adequately, leaves us at certain assumptions not properly 
worked out. 

The author sometimes falls a victim to a tendency for making sweep* 
ing statements. As for example one finds the following on P 108'“Hume’s 
conscious states and ideas. Lange’s theory of the self and William Jan.es' 
'stream of consciousness’ are nothing but valiants of the old Heraclitean 
doctrine of a fluxional reality Again “we shall see that the definitions 
of falsity are free from the attacks of criticism” (P 144). 

In Part II the author has taken great pains in discussing the concep¬ 
tion of falsity sofnewhat elaborately'. He has presented all possible attacks 
of the opponent on the Advaita view and has answered almost all objections 
from the point of view of an Advaitist. He has discussed the problem 
threadbare and has sought to analyse such conceptions as 'negation of 
negation', 'Knowability', 'Anirvacya' etc. He dwells at length on the 
conception of falsity of the world and analyses from various viewpoints, 
the problem as to whether the rejection of the negation of the world con¬ 
firms the reality of the world. The only difficulty that the reader has to 
face here is that he has to go through lengthy footnotes and this very often 
destroys the continuity of thought. 

The author does not follow any uniform principle in using diacritical 
marks; the names of books referred to are neither italicised nor put withfti 
inverted commas. There are a fd\v misprints also A careful and thorough 
revision will considerably increase the usefulness of the book. 

Amiya Kumar Marumbar 

Mj*b or Legend?—By Gh B« Daniel et alfi; Published by Bell 
IM0; PegwlM; PHo* 10s6dnet. 
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The volume is a collection of a dozen talks in the Home Service of 
the B.B.C. on the true character, legendary or mythical, of famous stones: 
Troy, Atlantis, Arthur, Tristan, the Flood, the Golden Bough. In the 
light of literary allusions, folklore traditions, and archeological and geO- 
logical findings, is answered the question, whether these tales—in which 
popular heroes and fanciful monsters, pagan gods and Christian saints 
jostle—aie based on facts or creations of fiction; and attempts are made 
to trace their origins, lhe contributor *, dra vn from historian*, anthropo- 
' w logics, and classical scholars, a r e authorities nn the subjects, which cover 
a wide range in g ogmplu and history: from Atthur’s Ljonesse the 
lost lands of England, to Tioy and tho l( sfc conlin^ut of Atlantis, from 
the time of the Flo id to those sf the Tloiy Grail and St. George. 

In gossamer fancy is trac d imid*»t Glastonbury T;r the fairly isle 
of Avalon “where Arthur awa'ted his call to rescuo the world from heathen 
savagery'*; and his Lyones^e is fmwl to bo a folk-talc with a kernel of 
truth, a momoiy of former lands now long submerged under the sea. 
Serious attempts are made to locate the pirt’cular sp^t whero Joseph 
of Arimathea who colieeted in the sacred chalice Christ's blood at the 
Crucifixion, stopped to pray, anl his staff took ro it and budded. The 
story of Tristan and Tsolt, one of the famous pairs of lovers m l.terifcure, 
celebrated in Mnlorv’s prj "0 and Warner'*, music, anl echoed in scores 
of mediaeval and modern tales, is given a g ographuwl setting m the 
Cornish hill and estuary. The Hul of Tara a pagan sanctuary of ancient 
Ireland, the ro \ul sell of Cormac and Finn, still alii icts visitors bv its 
archeological monuments of p ist glones of Courts and Banquet Halls, 
though the magnificence of doscr.ptive details m songs and sagas might 
have been "copied fiom Biblical accounts of King Solomon's temple". 
After examination of both the Genesis and the Sumerirn versions of the 
Deluge, its historical truth is accepted on the evidences brought by the 
excavations at Ur, though Noah and his ark might not have existed and 
the flood might have been not universal but confiued to the Tigrs and 
Euphrates valley. The study of the historicity and topography of Ihos, 
the site of the oldest specimen of European literature, recapturos the 
dream of Heinrich Schliemann to discover Troy—-not one city, but nine .* 
layer upon layer. And lastly the search for tho Isles of the Bless'd the 
Happy Isles of Tennyson, which Ulysses' ship might touch aud where 
the hero might meet great Achilles, the Land of youth and Women, the 
Plain of Pleasiires of Celtic loros, is an indefinite voyage westward from 
the Pillars of Hercules, i.e., Gibraltar, to Azores, Hebrides, and beyond, 
to Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland, leading to nowhere, the Isles 
shrinking "from some nebulous, unattainable wonder-land beyond the 
sunset to a thing we now know very well as the United States of 
America". 

The nineteen photo-plates, including those of Stonehenge Alter* Wall 
and Tower of Troy f Fctft and Hall of Tarn, etchings of saints cjn ohureji 
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windows, coins stamped with Minotaur and Labyrinth, are of literary 
and antiquarian interest. And the bibliogiaphv appended to each article 
offers Valuable suggestions for further bludy m the subject. 

K. Lahibi. 

A True Tale of Lore In Tonga:— By Robert Gibbmgs; Published by 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd ; First Edition 1935, Impression of 1054, Pages; 
58; Prioe 5s net. 

Robert Gibbings has achieved “something like international fame” 
with lm books on the home waters, like Siocct Thames Runs Softly , 
Lovely ib the Lee , and scenic ta^es of the South Seas, like Over the 
Reefe, Love in Tonga R -publication of “this delightful, little'* volume 
has been timely in view of popu*n mtPicst in Captain Cook's Friendly 
Isles since the visit England i f Quo u Saloto (Polynesian for Charlotte, 
iftor Georga Ill's consort) foi th« C lunation of Queen Elizabeth II and 
the latter's return call at Tonga on hei woild tour. 

An epic of love in miniature wibhiu the mconceivabely short compass 
of 83^ woids and 23 engtavings, it shares the sweetnebS of a pastoral idyll, 
with no jarring note of jealousy, as bieathe-. through Com ad's Malaysian 
tales. The saga of the condtmntd chef's daughter, beloved of another 
chief, being icscu d, concentd m a mnitime cvve, mghlly vi&ited and 
fed, and of the lovers flight to an au^n 1 md, to return home after the 
tyrant’s death, savours ot a mediaeval r>manc3 of *a maid confined in a 
castle overlooking the bea, and enls in the light < mental fashi'n with 
“and lived happily ever after” Refreshing is the authors treatment of 
the material already used in Byron's poem The Island , and traceable 
ultimately to the accounts of William Mariner, a young English seaman 
held prisoner m an island of the Tong in atcliipelago. 

The idyllic setting of a Roman Novaio picture m a Pacific isle, the 
launted abmosphero of “the R L S famland ” is cnptuied with rare 
inderstanding The Kingdoms ol sparsely inhabited Tonga, Fiji, Vava 
3; coral reefs and N up.ipu cave with its mjutn four feet beiow sea- 
evel; palm-girt isle (a bit of which is repr »duced on the cover) and 
lananas; hunting turtles and being swullowcd by shaikh* sturdy islanders 
living, swimming hai’ing in caaoos under starlit sky; native life and 
ypes of character: tyrant chiefs, rivuls fir power, traitois rebels; tribal 
urbulance and cruel justice: con ^pn a tor with wife and t>ons, t mcubines 
children, bound hand and f >ot and lashed in leaking cames, towed 
»uf to sea and loft to their fate—all pieoe together to complete the picture, 
fhe style*of narration is simple yet intense, and the images broad yet 
Passionate, combining vividness and suggestive power, with a touch of the 
author's Celtic wit. 

i , 

The pictures look like putting in prjnt a section by a c intributor t*> an 
Irfc Exhibition, Glancing over the series, one recalls the sketches in fhe 
Wash Qfti in Siaroh of her Ood x the final portraits in both bearing a close 
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resemblance the native girl with her piccaninnies, with the figure of the 
lover metamorphosed to an anxious father thrown in. The illustrations 
succeed in catclimg the inner spirit of the text. The portraits of the human 
figures are clean-cut like Gieek statues, and the background always shows 
an artist’s eye lor Nature 

K. Lahiri 

George Orwell. By Tom Hopkinson; Published for the British Counoil 
and the National Book League by Longmans, Greens A Co.; First 
Impression 1053, Pages 40, Puce 2s. 

This is booklet No 39 in Longmans' Wnteis and fchoir Works Series, 
forming supplement to the monthly bibliographical journal, British Book 
News. 

Hopkinson s sympathetic assessment brings l j$ relief the meteoric 
appeatnnee of Tnc Blau who m a short life not only gamed reputation 
as a no list under the pseudonym George Orwell in the second quarter 
of the century, when fiction wa& the prevailing liteiary form, but con- 
sideiably affected the thoughts of lus contemporaries by his pungent satire 
and sharp analysis. Rightly does the biographer point out that Orwell 
was no creative aitist with power of imagination, but a critic of his times 
with a stroDg common sense, liee troin < atchwords. 

'Llie biographer b approach is essentially psychological, though he is 
no less conscious ot the broadei sociological setting and interest of his 
subject. Hence his analytic method. On the one hand, Orwell's novels 
ore shown as tales of solitary characters reflecting the author’s frustrating 
perbonal experience, quite natural to one born m India of a petty Custom 
official, educated at Eton where he felt small among <ns socially privileged 
fellow scholars, serving in the Imperial Police in Burma, while thoroughly 
hating the unenviable job that he ultimately gave up, and jilted m love 
for personal indigence On the other hand, Orwell’s intensity is attributed 
to his lack of historical perspective and concentration on the present, 
which prevented him from seeing the past as well as the future. His 
Animal Faim, “a sparking book of witty oservation”, will ever rank, with 
Gulliver’s ’Travels and ^shop’s Fables, in the classic tradition of satire. 
His Swift-like disposal oi opponents arguments and attack on dictatorship 
and military ally at the height of War (1944) won him ready reception *ifc 
America. 

The critic in Hopkinson is equally alive to the strength and weakness 
of his subject. He Jb as keen in admiring Orwell’s intensity in Down and 
Out m Paris and London as in exposing the formlessness of The Rtiad to 
Wig&n Pior. The four sketehes by John Habit and Joy Batotielor from 
the cartoon film version of Animal Farm soroagtioally UJuitrite the 
told in "* nervous! flexible, lucid prose” 
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Swinburne :By H. J. 0. Grierson; Published for the British Council 
and the National Book League by Longmans, Green and Go.; 1968; Pages 
82; Prioe2s. 

This is brochure No. 44 in Longmans' Writers and Their Works Series 
under the General Editorship of Mr. T. 0 Beaehoroit. Ail the issues in 
the aeries are admirable essays by authorities, and, within their limited 
range, of interest to serious students of English Literature as well as to 
those who would study English as a foreign language without being expected 
to make any detailed study of English writers and their works. An 
added attraction is the portiait of the selected author, reproduced from a 
picture in a public gallery or private collection. 

The present volume, like its companions, is a biographical critical* 
essay on Swinburne from the pen of Sir Herbeit Otieison Memories of 
the wiiter's personal contact with the poet are blended with revealing 
critical comments on bis works—poems, plays, and essays. In a remiois- 

M 

cent mood Sir Heibert tells us how Swinburne's poetry captured the 
fancy of the younger generation of hjs day almost with "an electric shock", 
particularly by "verbal felicity which was always at the poet's command". 
His appreciation will help many to lefrtsb their memory of Poems and 
Ballads and Atalanta m Cahjdon , md pursue "the many aspects of a 
wayward genius". Foi its Liovity the monogiaph presents enough 
characleuzation of the subject the essential republicanism of a born 
aristocrat, the poet s easy mistery of enhancing ihythms, and the critic's 
powei oi p metiation goin^ with diffuaencss of expiession 

The bibliographies at the end— of both separate editions and collected 
anthologies of Swinburne's poem*, tragedies, fiction, letteis, and criticism, 
as well as of biographical and critical works on Swiubuiae— are, though 
not exhaustive, quite sufficient to help and inspire loveis of Swinburne 

K Lahiri. 



Qureefocs 

Our Loss 

% 4 

The University has suffered a great and irreparable loss through 
the successive deaths ot four of her very distinguished sous. Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Vice-Chancellor, Viswabharati University , 
Santiniketan, was a student of this University, and he served the 
University as a teacher in the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and culture for many 3ears. His knowledge of the relations between 
Ancient India and Ancient China wa& unrivalled, and he was rightly 
regarded as one of the greatest Sinohgue of modem times. Pro¬ 
fessor Haridas Bkattachar^ya who was, for many >ears,. the Head 
of the Department of Philosophy in the Dacca University, served 
the Calcutta University lor several jears when the Post-Graduate 
Department was being planned and organised by S:r Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Dr. Meghnad Saha stood in a class apart. By his con¬ 
tribution in the domain ol science, he made his country and his 
University respected throughout the woild. His death has left a void 
which is not likely to be filled lot jeais to come. Dr. Bijan Kumar 
Mukherjee, the late Chief Justice of India, made his mark in the 
field of law as a student and then as a teacher of law in the Uni¬ 
versity Law College. Dr. Muklmjee was an indigenous product 
in the field of Indian education, and ho proved by his learning and 
industry what Indian Scholarship was capablo of attaining under 
Indian conditions. His judgments in the Calcutta High Couit as 
.well as in the Supreme Court of India have been valued as models 
of erudition, scholarship, insight, judicial diseerfhnent and breadth 
of vision. He was a humanist and a consummate jurisprudential 
thinker. His judgments and obiter dicta, therefore, always proved 
to be thought-provoking. We offer our respectful condolences to the 
members of the bereaved families and to millions of their countrymen 
Who also are sharing this lots. 

Convocation Addresses. 

All 4 the three Convocation addresses deliyered at the University 
on 22nd January, 1956, make useful points. Dr. Lakshmanaswarni 
Mudalisr, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, who was the chief 
guest at the function, emphasised the need for spiritual values in 
onr national and international affairs. He described the teaching of 
the East as fundamentally spiritual and said that Pandit Nehrn’s 
efforts at world peace were in conformity with that teaching. Dr. 
Ifndaliar reminded the young graduates what society expected {h* 
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Universities to make of them—“Citizens in the fall sente of the 
immortal kingdom of mind and spirt/* He urged the study of those 
humanities that would prove to he “a 6olace m times of distress 
and a source of inspiration when faced with difficulties.* 9 He was 
led to emphasise the need for that study mainly because of the erase 
of these days for technical education. Human life and hmn&n ex¬ 
perience were a larger and more complex thing than mere material 
satisfaction and intellectual understanding. We should, therefore, 
never lose sight of the artistic, moral and religious elements of life. 

Di. Muokerjee, the Chancellor of the University, who has spent 
a life-time in education, spoke of something usually forgotten—the 
debt of honour which Universities expected their alumni, wealthy, 
distinguished or average, to discharge. He referred to the duty of 
former students to help Universities out of continuous financial 
distress and difficulties evident from deficit budgets, heavy reliance 
on fee income, and the lack of amenities like hostels, playing fields, 
libraries Finally, Dr. Mookerjee’s basic idea associating the com* 
munity, financially, intellectually and administratively to participate 
m the University—is most valuable and must be energetically pursued. 

The Vice chancelloi, Professor N. K Sidhanta presented an 
objective report on the achievements and crying needs of the Univer¬ 
sity. His plea demands the serious attention of the state and the 
community alike. 


University Lectures. 

Mrs. Jenny Lie M A (Mrs. Aueurin Bevan) delivered a highly 
interesting lecture on 2nd February, 1956. in the Darbhanga Hall 
of the University. Professor N, K Sidhanta, Vice-chancellor, pre¬ 
sided over the function. The subject of the discourse of Mrs* Lie 
was “The contribution of India to modem political thought.' 9 The 
lecture was followed by questions and a general discussion of those 
questions. 

Professor K. R. Qanuogo (formerly Head of the Department of 
History in the Universities of Dacca and Lucknow) delivered a course 
of six lectures on the History of Rajputana as Raghunath Prasad 
Nopany Lecturer. These lectures were based on original research 
carried on by Dr. Qanungo for many years into the history of Ra£* 
putana, and they aroused considerable interest kmong the scholars 
of the University. The lectures were delivered in the Darbhanga 
‘Hall of the University in the last week of February and thejr^ will be 
published soon hr the form of a book. 
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List of candidates admitted to the Doctorate degrees 

(1st January, 1956 to 4th January, 1956) 

Names and addressee of candidates Subjects Syndicate 

date 


D.Litt. 

Harischandra Qongopadhyay—Lecturer in ‘A study on relation of Union 4.1.56 
Industrial Psychology , Indian Institute Membership to Industrial 

of Technology, Kharagpur. Morale*. 

(Psychology) 

D.Pmb. (ARTS) 

Gobindachandra Mandal—82A, Pratapaditya ‘Developments in the Indian 4.1.06 
Road, Calcutta—26. Income-tax, 1030-1951.* 

(Economics) 


D.Phil. (SCIENCE) 


Arunkumar Basu—11/6A, Ultadingi Road, 
Sbambazar, Calcutta—4. 


Dhrubaran j an Dasgupta—X-Ray Depart¬ 
ment, Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, Jadavpore, Caloutta—32. 


'Mechanism of blood clotting 4.1.56 
iw induced by Russells 
Viper Venom and tlie oxis- 
tenco of a specific inhibitor 
of blood clotting in Cobra 
Venom*. 

(Physiology) 

‘X-Ray Crystallographic 4.1.06 
studies on Polymorphism 
and phase transformations 
of Sodium Sulphate, Borax, 

Borates and Hydrated 
Oxides of Iron.* 

(Pure Physics) 


Blbabrata Bhattacharyya—Khaira Labora¬ 
tory of Physics, University Science College, 
gf, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta^—9. 


H. Narayaaasw& m^— Flat No, 60* Wellesley 


‘An experimental study of the 4.1.06 
valence Band Structures of 
the solids by the method of 
soft X-Ray spectroscopy.* 

(Pure Physios) 

•Ultraviolet absorption v 4.1.06 
speotra of some substituted 
benzenes in the liquid and 
solid states.* 

(Pure Physics) 


ftmngopal Basu— 49, Neiebef Pal Road, 

riowrah* 


(4) 'Some factors affecting 
the fruiting of ohaotoznium 
species. 

(U) Studies on the deoampo- 
sition of jute by aavome 
baoteria*. 

(Applied Chnnktiy) * 

-- -- -rW 9 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/56 

It is notified for general information that the Regulations relating to 
courses as well as for Music as on elective subjeot for the I.A. and B.A. 
will take effect from the examinations of 105 

Senate House, D. OHAKRAV,ARTI,; 

The 6th January, 1956 Registrar* 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. CSR/1/56 ^ 

It is notified for general information (1) that there will be no examination in Bengali J 
Folk Songs or Oriya or Assamoso songs as optional subjects for Practical portion at the| 
speoial test examination to be held this year under proviso 2, clause 2 of Chapter LVI-J 
(B.Mus.) Regulations, (2) that under clause 7, Chapter LV (I.Mus.) of the Regulations;; 
any recognised style for Kirtona, Bbajan and Bengali songs will be admitted but only": 
the Visvabharati Stylo as in the published notation will be allowed for the Babindra*; 
sangit and (3) that in Paper II, the not at ion referred t o means only Indian notation, 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 4th January, 1956. R egistrmr.^ 
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(Notification No. C/1595/72(Affl.) ; ; - 

It is hereby notified for geneial information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges*’ to the 
University, the Chancellor ha* l>ccn pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that in extension of the affiliation already granted, the Vijaygarh Jyotish Roy College 
be affiliated in Biology to the I.Sc. standard and in English, Bengali, History, Economics 
and Sanskrit to the B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from session 1955*56 with permission 
to present candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1057 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta, the 10th January, 1956. Registrar* 

I beg to infoxzn you that the Syndicate at itB meeting held on 4th January, 1956 
(A/Rem—66) awarded the Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Medals for 1950 to the following 
candidates :— 

(1) Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Gold Medal—Sri Daya Sankar TrivedL 

(2) Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Silver Medal (a gold-rimmed silver medal out of 

the value of the medal)—Sri Susantakumar Ghosh, 

B. B. BaNERJEB, 

Asst, Controller of Examination* * 

Ha. Rl»/J070mp./I.Se./B.So./56 Senate Btanae, 

4 Calcutta 

The 11th January, 195<V 

• t ’ .; ■ 

Notification 


Ml : Compartment*! I.So./B.Sc. (1955) candidates reported against 





(!) The following orders have been paaeed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
fa respect of the case of breaoh of discipline arising in connection with the: 
mental I.Sc. Examination, August, 1955. 

(A The Examination fife IBM of the following oandMate ie oaao^^fcip^-;; 
fcofl* appearing at anyUnivereity Examination in lBSCi— /. ' v /a:• 

. ■ . THpa trimmer 8m»^Coo. Coop. So. 6-4Ugn. No. «7M of 196*-*4-Cooch.ttoh.r .... 

•—* peMd' 
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(*) The Examination for 1955 of tho following candidate is cancelled aad he is 
debarred Lom appearing at any University Examination m 1950 

Manmdrakisor Sarkar—Cal. Comp. No N 23—Regn. No. 16823 of 1950-51—Non- 

Collegiate Student—Berhampore K N. College. 

(tft) The Examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 

(1) Amalkanti DLarthaudhuri—Cal Comp. No. 224—Vidyasagar College. 

(2) Kantipada Basu—Cal. Comp. No 317—Btgn. No. 13213 of 1948-49—Asutosh 
College. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


Order 

The following exammoes, having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair 
means at the University Examinations hold m March April, 1955, are disqualified for 
admission to any University examination to be hold bofore the year 1957, vt*.— 


81. 

No. 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(*> 
(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
<«) 

( 10 ) 

(ID 

m 

(18) 


Roll Name in full Examination 

No. 

455 Gunwant Ganpatrao Intermediate Exami 
Chanduikar nation m Commerce 


College 

bhu bhivaji College, 
Amravati 


137 Ramknshna Baliramji B Com. 

Bhodke 

99 Ramakaut R Bethana Intel mediate Exami 

nation in Science. 


G. S. College of Com¬ 
merce & Economics, 
Nagpur. 

Ex student 


49 Murlidhai Madhaorao BA (Pass) 

Dixit. 

150 Vishvas Shcshiao Tijaie Inttnnediatc in be 

(*grl 

158 Gangadhar Baliram Intermediate Exami 

Bhoot nation in Commerce 

550 Prabhakai Vithobasao B A (Pass) 

Khanorkar 


feochoi 

College of AgiicuHure, 
Nagpur 

O b College of Com* 
moice Sc Economics, 
Nagpur. 

Ex-student 


629 Onkar Namdoorao Morey B A (Pass) Ex student 

44 Shyamsunder Deolal B.Sc (Agr.) College of Agriculture, 

Agarwal. ‘Nagpur. 

1670 Kuman Premlata Rekhi Intermediate Exami- Lady Amritbai Dags 

nation m Arts. College for Women, 

Nagpur. 

1157 Pushp Kumar Wilayati BA (Pass) S B. City College, 

Ram Kaushal. Nagpur. 

80 Pundalik Vithobaji Intermediate in Arts Teacher 
Wankar. 

16 Rabindar Lai Pun First B.Tech. Laxminarayan Ins#, 

t ltute of Technology. * 
Nagpur. 


Nagpur: 

The 8th Ootober, 1955. 


By order of the Executive Council, 

U. MISRA, 

Registrar, 
Nagpur University* 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 


Orders of the Executive Council 


List of candidates who ere debarred from appearing at University Examinations 
tar adopting unfair means at the Intermediate, Degree, Final Day Course Examinations 
and First M33S. Examination (June). 1955. 


the undermentioned candidates who were found guilty of retorting to unfair 
or other acts of indiscipline at the following University Examinations are debarred ftwte 
sppsenog at any future Examination of the Unreerwty for the period specified * * 





6 . 








• ' •.. v7j.vT 

v--'. 



Boil 

No.- ■ 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION . 

Name of candidate Name of Institution 


Debarred from appearing at five examinations and the Examination of 195ft iscancett*4j> 
1704 Mushtaquo Ahmod .. Dacca College, Dacca • • V.'-;; 

Debarred from appearing at three examinations and the Examination of X 956 is canceUed* 
1964 SubrataNandi ... Ourudayal College, Kish organj ' 

Debarred from appearing at two examinations and the Examination of 19ftft is cancelled* 


179 Azizul Hoque .; 

384 Md. Abidur Rahman 
4817 Amin U.llah Shokh 
580 Abdus Sattar .. 

670 Priya Lai Saha 

.742 Abul Kasliam Mohammed Mosharrof 
Hossain Chowdliury. 

752 Jagadisli Chandra Majumdar 
6698 Chinta Haran Saha 
790 Muhammed Jafar Sadeque Majumdar 
798 Md. Yusftot* 

854 Mohammarl Abdul Quddus 
91.3 Arifur Rahman 
998 Md. Yunus Meah Chowdhury 
5120 Mrinal Kanti Baruya 
1179 Muhammed Ali Imam Chowdhury 
1456 Muhammad Yaqub Ali Tulukdar 
1408 Md. Israfil Hossain 
1459 Md. Fazar Ali .. 

1465 Suresh Chandra Saha 
1495 Afaz-Uddin Ahmed 

1501 Ashu Kanjan Dhar 

1502 Md. Abdul Mozid Talukdor 
1534 Sadeque Ali Khan 

1551 Muhammad Abdur Rahman 

1552 Md. Afzal Husain 
1571 Md. YVahed Ali.. 

1508 Manindm Chandra Daa 
1602 Zohirul Islam 

1630 Md. Jerhis Hussain 

1634 Md. Shuraf Uddin 

1854 A. B. M. Bande jNewax Khan 

5312 Hirendra Cliandra Ganguly 

5342 Md. Shohadat Hossain 

5360 Mohammad Abdul Maleque 

5363 Md. Shamsul A lam 

5304 Su!kumar Kanti Das9 

5395 Sanaul Huq Khan Milky 

7014 Md. Azizul Haq • • 

2061 Md. Mostafizar Rahman Kl.an 

3142 Jagadish Chandra Saha 

2278 M* A. Sattar Sikdar 

5646 A. B. M. Habibur Rahman 

5768 Mahbub Alam ... 

2767 A. K. Mohammad Fkruq Latif 
2836 Qazi Md. Zohir Ali 
5793 Nalini Ranj an Baychaudliury 
6800 Kish an Lai Ghosh 

2844 Md. Sohrab Ali Pewan .. 

7265 Jagadish Chandra Mahdal • . .. 

.3089 Sreedam Chandra Daa : 

8035 Md. Abdul Haniiftn Khan . 

7373 Md. 2mhat;AU f fiardn^ " .. 

; v • - ;•.. 

OlIOA.T.^Matiul Islam 

ga%] v-.: % 7 .>~ :■ u „• • 


Comilla Victoria College, Comilla 
Do. 

Do. 

Chaumohani College, Cbauznohatai 
Do. 

Do. 

Dq. 

Do. 

Feni College, Feni ., . 

Do. 

Do. 

Chittagong College, Chittagong 
Do. 

Do. 

Brindaban College, Habiganj 
Anandamolian College, Myznensbuch 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. - 

Do. 

Do. ’ . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

Notrokona College, Netrokona «• 
Anandamohan College, Mymensing^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Notrokona College, Notrokona 
Naadat College, Karat ia 
Rajendra College,- Faridpur 
Brojomohun College, Barisal . • ...r * 

Do. “ ' . ■ ; f 

Do, , • i' 

Haraganga College, MunshiganJ * 

Do. • • ■. •. ?' v $rX' 

Do. / .. 

Do. • •••' ' 

Dovendra College, ManikgtmJ 
Do. 

Nozimuddin College, :V 

KxtenmHGopdj^^ ^ 

Dacca College DiSt.; 
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Roll Name of candidate 

No. 

3960 Md. Azhar Husen 

8970 Ser&jul Islam Kh a n 
8998 Muhammad Yasin Khan 
7969 Mukul Kanti Dey 
4093 A. Q. Ahmed Hossain 
4114 Md. All Nowaz Khan 
4118 Md. Kaisar Hossain 
8120 Md. Makhdum Hossain Mi ah 
8165 A. K- Fazlul Hoque 
4260 Md. Moazzam All 
4265 S. M. M. Julfiker Alt Mian 


Name of Institution 


Imperial Salimullah Inter. College, 
Dacca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Quaidrf-Azam College, Dacca 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tolaram College, Narayanganj 
Do. 


Debarred from appearing at one examination and the Examination oj 1955 is cancelled 

231 Barada Ranjan Das 
308 Md. Joynal Abodin 
382 Md. Abdur Rahman 


389 Md. Shamsul Haque 
4733 Anil Chandra Nath 
4859 Md. Abdul Wahhab 
6027 Bliabam Nandim Dut ta (W) 

656 Mohammad Hafiz Ullah 
700 Rafiquddm Ahmed 
857 Nural Islam 
956 Muhammad Fcrdous Meah 
1612 Md. Azizul Hoqne 
5296 Amar Nat h Biswas 
1910 Md. Nurul lioque 
1947 Md. Shihab Uddin 
1976 Md. Hafiz Uddin Bhuyntn 
6460 All Ahmed Khan 
2306 Mriganka Sokhar Boy 
2597 Md. Abdul Momen Miah 
6771 Nut Mohammed Jomader 
8030 Md. Abdul Hoquo Miah 
SC 59 Mohammad Hossain Talukder 
8606 S. M. Rahmat Jahan 

8856 Mohammad Manzur Rahman Khan 
7778 Muhammad Abdus Salaam 
7790 Md. Zahirul Islam 
7868 Abdul Gaffur Miah 

4384 Rafiqunniaa (W) 

4385 Rahat-un-Nessa (W) 


Comilla Victoria College. Comilla 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chaumohnm College, Chaumohani 
Do. 

Feni College, Fem 
Chittogang College, Chittagong 
Anandamohan College, Mymensingh 
Do. 

Gurudayal College, Kishorganj 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Brojomohan College, Barisal 
Do. 

Do. 

Nazimuddin College, Madaripur 
Do. 

Qua id-E-Azam Memorial College, 
Gopalganjt, 

Jagannath College, Dacca 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eden Girls' College, Dacca 
Do. 


DEGREE EXAMINATIONS 

Debarred from appearing at two examinations and the Examination of 1955 w cancelled 


Roll Name of candidate 

No. 

553 Rakhal Sakha Chowdhury 
1050 Abdul Setter Howlader 
1312 Enamul Haque 
1866 Sheikh Shah All Mina, 

1881 AbdulMalek 
2839 Syed Maiud Ahmad 
1845 M<L Abdul Jalil Mian 

2024 Sudhir Chandra Datt* 

2180 Ali Ahmad Hashtni 


Name of Institution 


.. Jagannath College, Dacca 
.. Do. 

Do. 

Salimullah Muslim Hall 
.. Govt. Collage of Commerce* Chitta¬ 
gong. 

.. Jagannath College, Dacca 
Do. 


. • 







HOTIFtCATIOiffl 


nr 


* 1956 ] 


FINAL DAY 00NR8E EXAMINATION 

Debarred from appearing at two examinations and (he Examination of 1055 is oanoeBed 

54 Shamaul Huq Cbowdhury .. Govt. College of Commerce, Chitta* 

gong. 

58 Md. Hauhom Ah . Do, * 

68 Md. Nurul Alam . Do. 

FIRST MBBS. EXAMINATION OF APRIL HELD IN JUNE, 1955 

Debarred from appearing at five examinations and the Examination of April held in June, 

1055 is cancelled 


100 A K Anwar Husain Dacca Medical College, Dacca 

University Buildings, M R. KHAN, 

Ramna, Dacca, the 15th Oct., 1955. Dy . Controller of Examinations . 
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Appendix 

CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 

ai 

Du. H. C. Mookeiuiee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lht. 

Chancellor of the Calcutta Univc r sity 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 
Members of the Senate, Fellow-Gradcjates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

• • 

On behalf of my alma mater , those administering itfs 
affairs, our students, the public of this State, and of myself, 
I extend a cordial welcome to Dr. A. Ijakslimanaswami 
Mudaliar. 

Dr. Mudaliar js, I believe, among the exceedingly few 
people in this world embarrassed during their life-time by a 
public statue put up by admirers and friends, and it is not as 
if it has been quite recently pat up. It is nearly a decade or 
more since this expression of admiration and affection took a 
concrete shape. However distressing it might be to him, it is 
indicative of the personal qualities of our distinguished guest. 
I am not sure whether I shall succeed in placing before you a 
proper estimate of his contributions to Indian education, but 
I feel that I owe it to him and to you to make an attempt, 
however imperfect, to asses their value and importance. 

As an outstanding Gynaecologist, Dr. Mudaliar has been 
responsible for training generations of medical men, parti¬ 
cularly of specialists in Midwifery and Surgery. Not merely 
that, he has made history in his field of study, namely. 
Gynaecology. What he has written has become an 
international work of standard reference. The erudition of 
his contributions to this subject and their value 'to the medical* 
profession are the result of long and rich experience of actual 
medical practice and doctors all over the country look to h im 
for guidance in this matter. 

* Speech delivered by Dr. H. 0. Moofcerjee, M.A Z , Fh,D., D.Xdtt.i 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University at its Convocation on Sunday, the 
22nd January, 1906. 
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As Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University for thirteen 
years, Dr. Mudaliar has remodelled it putting through 
improvements of University education in different directions; 
and his stewardship has not been based merely on position 
and • authority, but well grounded in the affection and 
admiration of its students and staff. He has the total 
allegiance of all his Faculties and has shown that successful 
administration does not imply officious interference. 1 am 
confident that the secret of his strength lies in his universally 
conceded academic excellence and personal character. 

Dr. Mudaliar has been called upon by the Government 
of India time and again for advice on educational matters. 
He was one of the members of the University Commission 
. appointed in 1948. As Chairman of the Inter-University 
Board for a good many years, he has been responsible for most 
of the work of this Committee of Vice-Chancellors. The 
Report! on Secondary Education which, I understand, is 
.mainly his work is expected to give a new turn to our 
educational system no less than to reconstruct its whole 
pattern in the near future. He is also a member of the 
All-India Council of Technical Education and of the Governing 
Body of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
India. 

Dr. Mudaliar’s services [to the country are incalculable 
and these extend *to the international sphere where, as the 
representative of our country on the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, he has influenced the policies of these 
wings of the U.N.O. This bare recital of the dignities which 
have come to him shows his stature and the extent of his 
influence in the development of- our country. 

What is most remarkable about our distinguished guest 
is jihat he has stuck steadfastly to education and its develop¬ 
ment. He has not been tempted away from this field of 
activity by any glittering prizes, national or international. 
He and his famous .twin, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, have 
served -this co un try with distinction in international Councils 
and it is a joy for us So see how full of energy they still are : 
and how ready to serve at all times. . .. 

These are days when people speak of North apd Souths; 

- Dravidian# Rrovince ,; and > Piwin^e^ 
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-Lakslimanaswami Mudahar represents that sense of unity md 
cultuie which tiauscends points of the compass and provincial 
boundaries He scenis to say m and tlirough Ins personality 
that what matteis loi i mail is knowledge and chaiactei and 
that, once lie has tluse, the whole woild will lespect him 

We ut loitunite in hmm» luni m out midst today and 
we aie giatdul to Inin toi Ins eloquent addicss and woids ot 
id vice to oui new giaduatcs 

Foi quilt some tnnt, piohlt ms ol i pm fly academic 
tli uu It i tonttimd with touists ol studv souk oi wlucli, 
til m\ opinio ), nqiiuc modification lieu and tlitu, anange- 
iiit ills loi moie inteiisiw tiul> ot ttrlun subjects on which 
l am tom meed git rtei tmpliasis should be hid ind extension 
ol t \tia (uuu ulu utilities in is \tt new and untried 
dnections hid been cxucisjiip im mind so much so that I had 
onginally planned to take idiantigi ol the present occasion 
to put my vi<?ws on them beloic flic Lmversity and the public 
I, howevei, changed ni> mmd when I ltamt that an eminent 
cduc ltiouist ol the '■tdlau ol Di Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 
had Kl( pit d oui unit il ion to ildio*. lilt C onxoeation as also 
when I luntinluicd whit in ihlc ldmmistiator-CMM- 
cducatiomst we hivi in oui \ Jtc Chancclloi, who, I was sure, 
would deal with out oi otlic l important aspect oj oui existing 
education U sd up Wlnftvei the natuie ol then advice, 
whethu in the ducction ot initialing new educationil ventures 
ot ol consoluhting md lmpiovmg existing facilities or both, 
the one point lboul which tlieie cannot be any doubt is that 
the implement ition of then valued suggestions is bound to 
involve expendituie beyond oui means What little I have 
to say is, llieietoic, aimed at supplementing what these experts 
m education hue to tell us This explains the very mundane 
but, I hope, Ihe pi actual point of view from which I have 
tried to ippioich the pioblem ot incieasing the usefulness of 
my alma maltr is a centie foi the tiaming of her alumni \ti 
such a mariner as to cnible each and evciy one of them to 
contribute his quota, laigc or small, to the prosperity of our # 
motherland and the happiness of hei people 

\s we watch the pages of history slowly unrolling before 
our eyes, a fact which si rands out so prominently as to defy 
our ignoimg it is tha$, m every age, we have a class of people 
m whom are embodied more fully than m the rest of the 
community, the dotmnant spiritual, political, social and 




, :.>• • ■ •<•. 
f ,* . **•••!* . **. 
.. • . ■ ' >>_ 
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economic aims and aspirations of the times and Who 
the leadership for their attainment. In return for (his 
undoubtedly valuable service, the members of this class enjby 
privileges, the nature and measure of which vary from age 
to age. 


It is also another equally well-established fact that, sooner 
or later, there appears a tendency among the members of 
this privileged class to lose sight of the essential conditions 


under which they had been accorded a specially favoured 
position in the community and, while doing less and less 
service to it, to demand and to try to extort more than what 
had, in the past, been voluntarily accorded to them. It is 
then that the privileges begin to lose the virtue of spontaneity 
and to weigh as unnecessary burden until they are finally 
repudiated and fiung off by the under-privileged majority 
either, through evolutionary or revolutionary methods. 


To come to concrete instances, it is a well-known fact 
that, in the old days, the Brahmin who had dedicated himself 
to a religious life associated with austerity and poverty 
and who, moreover, was the custodian and the exponent of 
India’s intellectual and cultural heritage, was cheerfully 
accorded a higher position than the lxshatriya king. The 
same filing was trug of the Buddhist Bhikshu and the 
Christian clergy who enjoyed a high position in the community 
being not only esteemed but revered* by all. The priestly 
classes lost their position partly because they had ceased Jo 
render the services expected from them and partly because 
of a change in the mental outlook of the people in general. 

In time, the mantle of religious leaders of this type fell on 

• » . 

the shoulders of the landed aristocracy which was either 
slowly squeezed to death or liquidated at . one stroke*. 
Capitalism has supplanted landlordism and every one familiar 
with the emerging trends of public opinion will concede tha$ t 
even in non-Coramunist countries, it is being gradually 


leprived of its privileged position. 

That there is no chance of the revival of any variefy of 
he old leadership becomes clear when we remember . IhifcY 
,Wing to reasons which must be well-known to all, any attempt 
o build up a class of leaders on the basis of religipn is bound 
ih failure. Similarly, due to a radical diange^ the 
Cdnomk^ ana socialouttopk of the people th£ 
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evolving.of a new order based on birth, inheritance or wealth 
is also out of the question. 

The only class capable of stepping in?o the growing 

vacuum in leadership and ensuring systematic and w£ll* 

regulated progress m the world today seems to be an 

intelligentsia gifted with a genuine earnestness and an 

undoubted capacity to efficiently administer the highly intricate 

• 

affairs of the community. Of course, the ability of this new 
class to win and to continuously enjoy the confidence 
and the support of the public without which it would fail to 
carry on its activities satisfactorily, would be determined by 
the extent to which it can keep itself free from the bigotry, 
the intolerance and the airogance of the old governing classes 
which led to their overthrow. 

The experience of Western countries shows that leader¬ 
ship in the present day world comes very largely from those 
who have profited by higher education. How vital is the 
part' played by it in supplying leadership in different spheres 
of life can be inferred from an article which appeared about 
six months ago in the “ Annals of tin* American Academy 
of Political aud Social Science According to the writer, 
not only are the mobl eminent members of the so-called learned 
professions drawn from Universities, a fact well-known to 
all of us here, but that, especially after'the First World War, 
this has gradually became valid in his country in such fields 
as “ business and industry, political life, increasingly in 
agriculture and now even in labour *\ Continuing he 
observed that while graduates today constitute about 10 per 
cent, only of the adult population, they head 75 per cent, of 
the largest industrial and commercial enterprises in the United 
States of America. Since the beginning of this century, they 
have provided nearly 75 per cent, of the national leaders and 
afl except two Presidents of the United States. Further, 
50 per cent, of the members of the Congress, 75 per cent, of 
the members of the Cabinet and nearly 84 per cent, of the .moat' 
promising and the most progressive business executives today 
are University men. 

It my be pertinent, in this connection, to consider the 
position regarding higher education in Soviet' Russia which 
has emerged as a big world power during the last few decades. 
According to the “ 'firnes u of London, behind jEhis change 
lies an educational revolution which may be as significant for 
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tile world to the long ran &b the political revelation <rf 1017 
Prof. 8. Zuckerman, the Chairman of the British Government 
Committee on Scientific Man poWer, after a critical exami¬ 
nation of Jbe report recently pubhshed m Washington by the 
Governing Printing Office for the National Science Foundation 
has found that <( Russia’s production of applied scientists and 
technoligists, especially engineers, has already far out¬ 
stripped that of the United States ” and that "Russia’s cutput 
of University graduates m Engineering is at present 60,000 
a year while m the United States it is 22,000 and in Britain 
8,000.” An authoritative body of British observers recently 
in Russia examined the question of standards and concluded, 
as Prof Zuckerman points out, that their quality was M of 
a higher order than is customary in any British University 
Russia, with the single-mindedness possible m her system, 
has detei mined fo seek world mastery m science and 
technology but it would be a mistake to assume that far too 
many talented people are being drverted into them. It is 
significant that the rise of Russia as a formidable world power 
to a position of leadership among a number of nations is found 
to be due m a great measuio to the phenomenal spread of 
higher education m the country. 

I do not think that any one will care to dispute the fact 
that, since acquiring independence, we have made satisfactory 
progress in developmg agriculture, industry and commerce, 
in improving public health, m spreading education, to mention 
only a few of our achievements, and that we would have done 
even better if we had a larger number of competent Indians 
to give the necessary leadership in all these spheres. 

Once it is conceded that the leadership should, in. the 
present context, come largely from the products of higher 
centres of learning and be recruited from all levels, for no 
one believes these days that talent is the monopoly of any one 
particular group or section of the people, it follows that the 
State, the community and their agents, our Colleges and 
Universities, must see to it that no promising young person 
is shut out from participation m the benefits accruing from 
higher education merely because of poverty, and, secondly, 
that these institutions should not be handicapped to their 
discharge of this onerous responsibility through inadequacy 
of the necessary facilities. v 
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So far as; the question of assisting poor but meritorious 
students is concerned, we might remember that, whereas in 
1934-35, nearly 42 per cent, of the students in British 
Universities were enabled to attend a University only because 
they had received financial assistance, the percentage of such, 
assisted students had gone up to 68 by 1949. Taking the case' 
of Oxford and Cambridge, regarded formerly as preserves for 
the sons of the richer classes, the percentage of assisted 
students had gone up from 43.4 in 1934-35 to 82 in 1949. 
According'to an official publication entitled ” Britain : A 
Reference Handbook ”, three out of every four University 
students were being aided from public funds or from scholastic 
endowments in 1955. 


From a recent American publication I find that financial 
assistance is made available to meritorious young people 
studying in Colleges and Universities in even a larger measure 
than in British centres of learning. It is also gratifying to 
find that-, since freedom, we in India are spending larger 
amounts than ever before on this item of public service. ® 
shall not say anything more on this matter as I am confident' 
that our representatives will, in future, insist on larger 
expenditure for this purpose as also that’ every effort will be 
made to meet their wishes. 


Obviously, the question of the adequacy or otherwise of 
the facilities for imparting higher education has tc be judged 
in the light of various factors such as the competence of the 
teaching staff and its numerical strength, the richness of the 
library and the suitability of the books kept in it, the 
multiplicity of the apparatus and the copiousness of the 
equipments provided for laboratories, the collection of a 
comprehensive range of specimens and exhibits and their 
proper arrangement and display in museums, the sufficiency 
of the accommodation provided for lectures, tutorials, 
seminars and laboratories, students* common rooms and 
refreshment rooms. Other equally important conveniences 
whichshould not be lost sight of when an assessment is being 
made would be grounds for playing games and for training 
for the use of those desirous of participating in competitive 
athletics, hostels where students can live under proper 
conditions ad well as : satisfactory arrangements in regard Vo 
medical examination and medical atfcentioh. . 


* 
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1 am aware that investigations into the educational 
facilities we aie in a position to offer have been go*ng on for 
quite some time and T am glad to leafn that some steps have 
already been taken to remove one or two of our shortcomings 
m these directions as also that it is hoped that the rest will be 
made to d sappear as eaily as possible. 

I note that, so far as we are concerned, within the last 
six years, the number of students studying in the Intermediate 
classes has gone up by 16,500 and of those stud} mg for the 
Pass and Ilonouis Bachelor’s degiees m Arts and Science by 
1,000 It is no! unreasonable to forecast fuither increases in 
the number of those who will be knocking at the doors of our 
Umveisty loi admission into the Post-Giaduate classes 

Todav we aie not in i position to ofttr Spends and 
scholuships to all ih >si who deserve them ejthei on account 
of then incut oi because the \, is membeis of edu \itionally 
backwml (oimimmius, aie entitled to sjfxn.nl consideiat on 
of tins tvpe But 'is nime money is being made available by 
the Stite, pionnsmg \oung people under these two categones 
have stilted coming to the Uin\eisity and more will 
undoubtedly come in tutuie jears 

We aie apt to be filled with dismay when we think ot 
the lush of students which has just commenced and of +lie 
future when moie will clamour foi highoi education Wc 
cannot shut these out on the plea that we do not ha\e the 
nece*sar\ facilities noi can we afloid to shouldei the respon- 
sib litv of depriving them of their legitimate opportunity of 
enjoying the advantages contingent on the setuinig )f higher 
education 

This tiend tow aids an incicasc in the numbei of students 
seeking higher education should not, howevei, cause any 
alarm foi it is not peculiai to Tnd a Foi instance, we find 
that, m 1939, the proportion of full-time students m British 
Umvpisities to the total population was loughlv 1 m 900, that 
m the academic year 1917-1S, tJie piopoition had nsen to 1 in 
600, and that last jear l was abiul 1 m 500 In the United 
States m 1919, nearly 1 m ench 100 of the»populalion was a 
student m a University o. some smnlai institution of advanced 
education. There is everv reason to flunk tliat, today, this 
proportion is e\en higher n that countiy. 

As against this, according to the latest figures wfe have 
roughly 3,100 student* tn our University classes m the curwnt 
i4-rmop--.ii 
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session out of a total population of 25 million in this State, 
the proportion of Post-Graduate students to the population 
being therefore roughly 1 to 8,000. A comparison of these 
hgures with those just quoted shows how incorrect is the 
view often expressed that we have reached, if not passed, 
the saturation point of University education.. 

The two progressive countries, the figures for which have 
been quoted from official publications have not, during all 
these years, made any endeavour to discourage higher 
education. On the other hand, they have welcomed increa¬ 
sing numbers of students to their centres of higher education. 
This is so because both of them have experienced ail increasing 
demand for University graduates from the various learned 
professions, especially the teaching profession and medicine, 
from the civil services and self-governing organisations, from 
•the world of business, commerce and industry and manv other 

L • 

quarters. 

I atn quite clear in my mind that, with a gradual extension 
.c>f the activities of private, enterprise and o.f State-sponsored 
.undertakings to raise.the standard of living of bur people, We 
too will stand in urgent need of the. services of increasingly 
.larger numbers of University men. 

If I have drawn attention to anticipated increased demand 
for higher education, it is only to remind those in charge of 
administering the affairs of our University that these facts 
have to be kept in mind and scope left- for further expansion 
whew improvements are sought to be made. 

While it is not at all possible just at present or even in 
the near future fo make anything like an accurate estimate of 
the capital expenditure involved in providing the immediately 
essential educational facilities including buildings, I believe 
; it will run to crores, and the question therefore arises where 
will this money come from and how much of it can the Calcutta 
University itself contribute. 

; An examination of the accounts of our alma mater shows 
that, at the end of the financial year 1949-50, there was h 
deficit of over 8 V 83 lakhs and at the end of the last financial 
' year (1953-54) one of nearly 12.75 lakhs as also that there is 
no elastic source of revenue which can be utilised for increasing 
our receipt’s. . . \ 

It. is quite obvious that as, under these circumstances; 

;it Jm absolutelyhopelesi to expect apy contribution 
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University, we have no option except to look to the Central 
and the State Governments to conic to our icscue Without 
help from them, we have to face one ol two alternatives 
artificial teduction in the number ol students to be admitted 
*n iutuie to oui Pobt-Giaduate classic 01 meeting the 
meredbing demand us 11 conus, though awaie that we cannot 
offer them adequate facilities ior securing a fiist cli^s 
education—both of which ai* k obxioush unaeoqit ibU 

Uudei these (ik umst mcfs, L do not think we should teel 
anv luckwaidness m pwssing oui cHimsioi financial assist a net 
on eithei the CVntiai or the State Govei ninent 

in tins connection attention max lie cliaxxn lo the tact 
that wheieas in Hutisli Uimeisities leceived in the 

uggiogite alx ut one-thnd of then income tioiu the Biittsh 
Ticasuiv, m l c n>, tlux lcceivcd about two-tlnids In 
iddition. the (ioxc i uni* ut also made them \ci\ huge Giants 
to meet capital expcMidifnic on buildings and equipment Vl! 
these giants aie mult on the advice ot the Uiuveisitv Grunts 
Committee In addition to State help, tlioie jl* larg*' 
numbers of awards made bx 1ch.i1 authonties 

1 am not awaie that I am giultx of anxthing even iemotel\ 
appioaclnng exaggeration when I say that most ol the “ highei 
ups ”, practically all who hold intermediate positions and 
some at least of the lower giade staff: operating the 
administrative machinery are products of this and other 
Universities The fad that the education, good, had 01 
indifferent, they received at their Universities is enabling them 
to carry on their work, to mv mind at leist, entitles thesi 
centres of higher education to financiil assistance lo enable 
them to maintain a constant flow of peisonnel oi tins fxpe 
in ever-increasing muubeis feu the Iutuie needs ot *hc 
countn. 

There are many who hold that to stabilise the income, 
dependence should be placed largely on Government grants 
supplemented b\ receipts horn endowments and students 
fees. There might have been some little justification in the 
old days when we regarded the Government as the sole arbiter 
of our fortunes and placed all the responsibility for looking 
after our welfare on its shoulders—it may be because we 
had no voice as to how the revenue was to be utilised. Such 
an attitude today, to my mind, indicates a helplessness and a 
lack of initiative no lose, than of self-reliance quite ohi of 
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place in Free India. We should not forget that tax-payers 
cannot be expected to provide a major part of the*money 
necessary for the expansion and maintenance of all tihc 
activities of our University, especially when most of them 
are unable to participate in the benefits derivable from them. 
We must also remember that, as the years go by, ever- 
increasing numbers of meritorious students will have to be 
educated at the expense oi the community. 

If educational facilities have to be developed and 
enlarged, more* and more of the finances for these purposes 
will have to come from other sources. Tins is what a 
veteran educationist and a successful administrator had in 
mind when he observed— 

There is every reason to believe that geniwie greatness 
will be realised >nly as private benefactions also begin 
to play their part.” 

Our alma malir must, therefore, look elsewhere fo* 
meeting her needs. With the abolition of landlordism and 
the reduction m the income of prosperous 1ml an businessmen 
on account of reasons to which I make no reference here, 
it is not wise to expect such generous gifts as were received 
in the past from these sources. But what individuals todav 
are not in a position to give, may from corporate bodies 
engaged in business, commerce and industry. 

That an inclination towards extending financial support 
for the carrying out of work which, at least indirectly, is 
related to higher education has already manifested itself 
becomes cleai when we remind ourselves that, of late, some 
industries hate added research laboratories to their works 
while others have undertaken the responsibility of financing 
research aimed at solving problems in which they arc 
immediatelv interested. It should be mentioned here that 

t • 

practically all such research workers arc University men and, 
to that extent at least, their employ'd s are indebted to 
it for a continuous supply of qualified personnel. It. has beer, 
argued that money for such purposes has been provided only 
because the people in question have come to realise the 
necessity of making improvements in the technique of 
manufacture for reducing the cost of production to enable them 
to sell their products without much difficulty in a competitive 
market. Encouraging no doubt in its own limited way, tty* 
attitude, it may, with some show of justification, be held. 
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betrays a certain narrow, if not illiberal, outlook as the only 
preoccupation of the contributor is the solution of their own 
difficulties. 

The correctness of tins opinion is sought to be established 
by the fact that the grants are stopped when the problems 
are solved leading to uncertainty of tenure of their research 
workers. It is also contended that, even where research 
laboratories are mam tamed on a ]>ermanent footing, the 
industnes concerned are failing in their duty if they think 
that their obligation to the centies of learning which trained 
their workers is discharged in tola by merely providing 
employment for a number ol their alumni. I am prepared 
to go e\en Juithei and to suggest that this holds true even 
wheio they sliaie the financial bin den for the specialised 
educat on and tiaimng ol some of those young peojVie whoa* 
services thev are likely to leqmrc m the ncai or even the 
distant tut me. 

Tint the responsibility ol businessmen in this dncction 
covers a much widei area was realised nearly half a century 
ago when one of the foremost of Western industr ahsts, wise 
in his generation, observed that “ the safety of the Nation 
is in the education of her youth ”. Clarifying this statement 
he said that this docs not linplv the abandonment of science 
and technology but that a hbeial educat on is essential fl to 
fortify, broaden and humanise the technology which is at 
the coie of oifi twentieth century industrial revolution 

Some industrialists who may be inclined to assist 
technological or even scientific training may ask * why should 
hardheaded businessmen subsidise liheial education—in other 
words, the study of the humanities 0 The answer is that 
their most precious gift is what is characterised in a well- 
known dictionary as “ independence of opinion, not servile, 
befitting or worthy of a free man No one who is in 
business, commerce or industry 7 in a largo way, needs to be told 
what a valuable role this “ independence of opinion M plays in 
the improvement and advancement of the work in which he 
is interested. 

It is because the American businessman realises the 
importance of the maintenance of a climate favourable to the 
growth and encouragement of independence of opinion that 
he is never background in giving financial assistance to 
centres of higher education, such as Universities and Gfc&eges* 
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This explains the generous gifts to no less than 250 
centres of higher education, such as Degree CoUeges and 
Universities made by the Board of the United Stares Stoe« 
Corporation and the United States Steel Foundation through 
their Chairman, Mr. 13. F. Fairless, a highly qualified civil 
engineer, who obsenod that (technical or commercial) 
training without a liberal education is of as little significance 
to business progress as is liberal education without (technical 
or commercial) training. 

It should be added here that equally liberal contributions 
w T erc made for the encouragement of .science, fundamental 
and applied, and technology by these organisations through 
this gentleman. 

It is interesting to find that, last jear, the total 
contribution from American industries only, not all of which 
have as yet adopted this policy, amounted to about 00 million 
dollars and that the people who are supporting Uik policy 
ho ] d that, with every year, the contribution from this source 
will become larger and still larger. 

It appears that, so far as indudnes in the U.K. are 
concerned, assistance for reaching higher education to those 
not in a position to afford it, normally takes the form of 
granting scholars to meritorious joung poop’e. Thu ESSO 
and the Shell scholarships in Chemical Engineering at 
Cambridge are well-known examples of what is done by the 
more prosperous and larger industr'es but financial assistance 
of th*s and similar other types is extended only for the study 
of and research in subjects in which the concerns are 
commercially inteie-»toJ. 

A notable exception to this is the Nuffield Foundation 
established in 1013 by the famous Motor Car Manufacturer 
who provided £10 million which amount, it is understood, has 
been subsequently increased by gifts and bequests from other 
sources. Its aims are : the advancement of health rnd *he 
prevention and relief of sickness; the advaheement of social 
welfare; the care and comfort of the aged poor, the advance¬ 
ment of education and other charitable purposes. Permanent 
aniong the ^Foundation’s many activities are the promotion of 
medical, scientific end social research and the development of 
medical services and of technical and commercial education. 

It also appears that, in 1937,' Lord Nuffield offered to 
' fonnd at Oxford a‘College to 44 encourage research, especially, 
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but not exclusively, m the field of social studies *\ The offer 
was accepted and Lord Nullield built and endowed the College 
with its 12 Follows, 8 Faculty Fellows, 20 Mb ling Fellows, 
a number of Research Fellows m Social Science. 8 Professorial 
Fellows and 10 post-giaduate scholaiship student** 

Vuothei exceptional Found it ion is the Carnegie Scottish 
Unneisitios’ TiunI, established by the Scots-Ymcucan 
million me. Mi Yndi'ew C miegie, m 1001 V < apical sum 
of 12 million w is bequeathed by lim and invested by the 
Tiust Hall the income goes to “ the mpicxrmont and 
expansion ol the ln\eisitus and dll Scientific lesciuh *\ 

Fiom the lemiimig mconu my bo\ oi gnl in Scotland 
10 oi upw uds Ins 1 1 « n ihh lioin 1001 onwnds, to obtain a 
gi int tow uds iht pmuent ol IJimcwty fies, piotid^d lie or 
she his the necessiiy qu ihfic it ions toi stud\ it i Unixrrsiu 
ind subject to -srist ictnn piogiess 

\ question which natui illy enough msts is that, if big 
business fmi ikls highei tducition, should it not enjoy the 
light to hm its si\ m it gild to the wax m which its 
contulmtions shoull l>t utih cd 9 The consensus of at Jeast 
Wmcm bus ness opinion stems to be that, whi’e tlie geneial 
pohc\ is ngads utihsition of the funds piovided should be 
laid down md pit It tncts indicated, the institutions benefited 
should, within those limits, be left free to use the money m 
any wav they. like 

In August 1955, 50 leading Ymeiican industrialists 
including the lieads of many of the laigest limited liabil ty 
concerns, while discussing the graduallv bioadenmg scope of 
common intcicsts and mutual needs of mdustiy and highei 
education along with the question of helping the lai f er with 
finances, made the following pionouncement •— 

“ Financial aid by business corporations to the Colleges 
and Umveisities i& sound business policy It is an oppoitumty 
for them as well as a Ksponsibilih It is not a charity 
but an investment in their own future . . It should be 

handled separately from their ordinary contributions and 
donations. It should be based on policy determined at thettr 
highest levels of authority, and should be regarded as a 
continuing function of their business management. Businas? 
concerns should accept a leasonable share of financial aid to 
higher education bdt not exrlusne support They should pi^k 
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fchb institutions witli care and then keep hands off 1 their 
internal affairs.” 

If I had come across such a statement anywhere except 
in the official report of this Conference, I would have 
succumbed to the temptation of assuming that this was part 
of a sermon preached to leaders ot industry and commerce by a 
leftist Vice-Chancellor or a piomincnt educationist holding 
radical views. But when I see that these ideas aie expiessed 
by hard-headed and, I presume, conservative capitalists, 1 
feel that the time has come when business concerns m India 
should take note ot the opinion quoted above and seriously 
think of foil wing the example set by (lieu big bi others on ihe 
other side of the woild. 

It has been stated previously that out University, b\ 
reason of its past and piesenl seivices, is entitled to financial 
assistance from the Stale a** well as itoni business, commerce 
and industry. But a question which may justifiably, and I 
T hink inevitably, come fiom these tpiariers is what a*e *he 
Slttmni themselves doing 0 Do those who have benefited from 
what the Calcutta University has to ofter believe m it and are 
they prepared to show their gratitude in an effective ind 
tangible way * Aftei all, theus is the first responsibility 
and, naturally enough, there can be little incentive for others 
to contribute if the beneficiaries themselves do not demonstrate 
their interest in this most practical of ways. This point was 
made nearly four decades ago by Dr GJJtLot, theVhen Presidenr 
of Harvard, when he observed— 

” It is, of course, largely by the extent of the support 
accorded to a College or University by its own graduates that 
the world judges of the nght of that College or University to 
seek co-operation of others in planning for the future. An 
institution that cannot rally to its financial assistance the men 
/agio have taken its degrees and whose diploma is their passport, 
into the world is m a poor position to ask assistance from 
.others. It is not merely what the alumni give; *t is the fact 
that they do give that is of supreme importance.” 

The situation the Calcutta University is facing today, 
namely, immediately finding money for capital expend ture 
confronted* Williams College, Massachusetts, tn 1821. 

^Founded in 1708, it was, in those days, practically maintained 
out of students' fees supplemented by income from a Uw 
smaft'endowmeuto. WWh» this was just sufficient to cvmvfc 
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iti work, there was urgent' need for funds for expansion and; 
development. Not many of those who had graduated from 
it ^rere in a position to offer substantial assistance and the 
few who could afford to do so and who were approached failed 
to co-operate. Then came an appeal over the signatures of a 
few imaginative and resourceful among its old students 
arguing that their fellow graduates must feel a -sense of 
obligation to their alma mater for the education and training 
they had received suggesting (hat they should come to her 
help in the hour of her dire need with the result that contribu¬ 
tions sufficient to meet the immediate capital needs of this 
institution flowed in. 

About half a century later, to be accurate, in 1870, the 
Yale University which needed money very badly remembered 
the lesson taught by Williams College and Prof. William G-. 
Summer, himself a Yale graduate, issued an appeal in which 
he pointed oy( that while manv were too poor to contribute 
anything and a few could afford to be munificent benefactors, 
there were large numbers between the two categories who ■ 
would cheerfully give accprding to their ability so that this 
centre for higher education might hold the same relative 
position to future generations which it had held in their o^n. 
He felt that the sense of gratitude, the sense of responsibility, 
the enlightened interest* in the cause of education felt by his 
fellow graduates, constituted a source which, if tapped, would 
yield richly. • 

The success achieved was so great that Harvard followed 
the example of Yale collecting two million four hundred 
thousand dollars in 1904-1905 and, soon after, Princeton which 
received over four million dollars from its alumni. 

• Only apprehensions of tiring out the pafience of my 
hearers prevent me from giving detailed information ip regard 
-to the achievements of other educational institutions in the 
matter Qf raising funds from their old students to rfleelt capital 
expenditure. 

’ It is evident that the. idea befcnd all Wiese appeals foe 
funds the jraeceg^of which may be attributed to its attrae|ive- 
neae is fp contributions from the largest, possible 

*P k® content with comparatively email vqjns 
giwa .yoluptacMy: fear a clearly de&ufce purpose or oh^s*#,, 
inference we are entitled ffkdraw from c& 
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undoubtedly is that old students are prepared to help their 
alma mater whenever it is faced by a crisis. 

So far as I am aware, no Alumni Association of British 
Universities appears # to have made anything like an organised 
effort to systematically meet their capital and/or recurring 
expenditure probably because the help received from the State 
and local authorities! supplemented by ‘income from other 
sources has, so far, been sufficient to cover their expenses. 
But even then, contributions from the alumni of British 
Colleges and Universities have not been lacking. Their love 
for their alma mpter has, I am told, manifested itself mainly 
through the establishment by individuals of endowments, larger 
and small, the income from which is paid to promising students 
seeking University education. 

With the expansion of academic, cultural, athletic, 
students' welfare and many other activities, all aimed at 
turning out good citizens, the heads of many Colleges and 
Universities in the United States came to realise that the 
, problem of meeting the cuirent expenditure was no less 
difficult than that of securing funds for capital expenditure. 

I do not have any official information as to which of the 

mar$ educational institutions first thought of approaching 

their old students for meeting some part of the recurring 

expenditure and when this experiment was tried out for the 

first time. But I learn from the daughter of an old pupil, 

a student of Vassar College situated*in the State of New York, 

that in 1949, this institution needed an additional $160,000 

every year to meet part of its cost of maintenance. At.first, 

the authorities contemplated collecting ten million dollars 

which, if invested m gilf-edged securities, would yield this 

sum. When, after discussion, it was felt that the collection 

’ • 

of this amount was not a practical proposition, they appealed 
#0 their former students for contributing their mite regularly 
eWty year and it is gratifying to learn that they have not 
only xMer failed to receive this sum but also that, with every ' 
year that is passing, more and more money is coming from 
their alhtani for this particular object'. 

Under circumstances .similar to those fct • Vassar, the 
experience of Yale Was equally happy. According Eo thefis 
report for 1954, the latest in my possession, thfe etaaBti 
'contribution fttom its alumni has never fallen below'the income 
detivabh* froir* an ebdowitterfl of the order of ttiiititfn 
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and a half dollars. 

Not only before the achievement of success in collecting 
funds from old students for meeting part of the annual 
recurring expenditure, but even after its utility had been 
proved beyond any doubt, many of those who found it difficult' 
to adjust their ideas to the rapidly changing circumstances m 
the ffiidst of which we are living today, continued to hold the 
view that, apart from grants by the State, tangible investment 
assets in the shape of endowments constitute the best' 
guarantee of the future financial stability of any institution. 
While large gifts coming from the big donor and the wealthy 
philanthropist are wefcome and are certainly good in their 
way, we should not permit ourselves to overlook the fact that' 
endowments which are alwajb difficult io secure keep frozen 

* m 

very large sums as compared with the income received from 
them as also that the number of people who are in a position 
to give away substantial amounts must necessarily grow less 
in years to come. Seeing that their only value lies in frhe 
steadiness and the regularity of the financial support derived 
from them, it ought not to be difficult for us to reconcile- 
ourselves to their inevitable 1 eduction either m number or in 
amount provided continuity of giving from some other equally 
reliable source could be ensured. 

It only remains for me to .add that not merely Vassar and 
Yale but many other educational institutions in the United 
States have systematically adopted this method for raising 
funds for their recurring expenses. Year after year, their old 
students have continued to send their contributions with the 
result that the regular income from this source is regarded as 
being as much to be relied upon as that coming from endow¬ 
ments. The stability of income from this source has come 
So be recognised to the extent that today, in the language of 
Chirtered Accountants, it is being described as " budgeted 
assets So superior is it regarded to invested funds, that 
this kind of fund has very often been called “ living endow¬ 
ment M suggesting that a reliable annual income of a given 
amount is as nseful^to a College dr University as an 
endowment, about thirty times as large, at current rates of 
interest* „ 

$ ododlude this section of my address by giving* certain 
figures the correctness of which may be assumed as they 
appeared in a recent article by Urnes$ T. Stewfirt, \yko 
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has been Executive Secretary of the American Alumni Council 
since 1951. According to him, there were in the United 
States in 1951, no less than 352 educational institutions which 
collected nearly 63 million dollars towards meeting their 
capital expenditure and a little less than 21.62 million dollars 
towards their maintenance cost; the two together making *i 
total of roughly 81 million dollars which huge amount' came 
as voluntary offerings from 791,008 alumni constituing 
20.3 per cent, of those who had been approached. 

Hi. Wilson Crompton, President of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, estimates that, by 1970, the 
receipts from tins source are likely to be of the order of one 
hundred million dollars which amount, he believes, will go on 
increasing m subsequent years as he seems convinced that a 
larger percentage of alumni will gradually acquire the habit 
of sending their contributions to their old Colleges and 
Universities. 

• It is noteworthy that those sponsoring the campaigns for 
collecting funds to help American Colleges and Universities 
completely dissociated themselves from all ideas of solicitation 
of alms; their approach invariably was one of challenge. 
There never was an attitude of dunning unwilling donors but 
one of affording them an opportunity of repaying an inescap¬ 
able debt of honour. Nor was any insistence laid on the 
amount demanded from each for it was always emphasised that 
every gift had to be a voluntary one cheerfully given. What 
was regarded as of supreme importance was not the size of the 
contribution but the indisputable fact that the alumnus 
recognised his obligation and tried to meet it to the best of his 
ability. 

And it is remarkable how the former students of various 
-centres of higher education have gradually, though perhaps 
ftt paost cases almost unconsciously, taken on themselves the 
obligation to help them practically as long as they can afford 
to do 80. And the only reason which explains this attitude is 
that the educational institutions in question* have actively and 
positively earned their loyalty and support. The task of those 
raising funds from old students has really consisted in, 
collecting, so to say, the dividends of what the Ce&gta nfod 
Universities had earned in past years and the nature and tike 
extent of the r^um has always been a fair index of bow well 
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5 hnw iifaiffaftfeBtljjr wdjr, particular institution ^ftdr 

' If some of my friends take on themselves the no ^bubt V; 
heavy- responsibility of seeking the support of ear feltodf 
graduates to assist our <Uma mater* hi her efforts to extend 
her activities, they must, before they are in a position - to 
practically demand the repayment of a debt which cannot he ‘ 
enforced in a court of law, be able to convince those they .* 
approach that this University of ours has served them in such 4 
manner that they cannot but admit their obligation to hen- 
So far as I can judge, the one shortcoming for which she 
seems to have earned some amount of criticism is that the 
higher education imparted by her does not always fit her 
alumni to secure remunerative employment. ? • 

I maintain that centres of higher education, such as ours, 
cannot, and should not be found fault with if some of their 
students remain unemployed seeing that even the products 
of professional and technical colleges and schools whisht 
specialise in the training of young people for the . speciffc&l 
purpose of fitting them for special professions and special job#^>. 
do not always succeed in securing employment. 

Criticism of this type, to my mind, comes from those who 
are ignorant of the real function of a University. This consist 
fundamentally in imparting education and training of a kind 
which will enable her alumni to continue their pursuit 
knowledge A long as they have the urge to do so. * Thislis 
made clear by the motto of our alma mater : Advancement 
of Learning. To expect any other kind of service from4b 
University isl to ascribe to her functions which it was nevd? 
intended she should fulfil. 

•i’’ 

In this connection attention has to be 4nm Ss the 
•that Unemployment is the result; of a defective social ft roo tare 
inhere all its resources including the man-power of the ; do«hteh- 
have not been .organised to maximum efficiency. Ahd that 
•ii-why oter leaders are today framing Buccesgiva/ fewiiq psr 
plans and patting them throogh^A^-V' ' 


: > • > 
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■ ■ Ubder.titose oireumstances, Tfeel that thos*rd«^aihai;srf 

helping t^e Calcutta University in this particular . w»y : i 
.... hot'^^iipy'-^esitttibn in advocating her clftixais*sfia|rI 

*huPni first because of the services rendered- 
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by many of the more -brilliant a 
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given, the service which Gan be rightfully expected from n^r 
to even the humblest and the least successful among them. 

If it is conceded that this University on account of her 
past, present and future services is entitled to financial 
support from her alumni, a question which may be asked is 
what are the requisites for ensuring success in the campaign 
for raising funds ? 

„ A very important thing to keep in mind is that the day 
of multiple gifts which together make a large total has 
unmistakably arrived—a principle the correctness oi which 
1 have come to appreciate more and more as I began to look 
for help from the public for the establishment and maintenance 
of welfare institutions in the State. This was what Prof. 
William G. Sumber had in mind when he appealed in the 
following terms to Yale alumni to assist; their alma mater :— 

“ When we get tired of waiting for the rich man’s 
thousands, we can begin go take the poor man's dollars. 
iWe have examples enough before us of success in business 
which has been won by seeing that there was more money 
to be made out of the pennies of the million than out of the 

dollars of the upper ten thousand.If every graduate 

who could afford it should give the College ten dollars, and 
others should give more in proportion .... we should reach 
results which we can never attain by waiting for the tardy 
generosity of a few men of extraordinary wealth.” 

Obviously, another equally important requisite is leader¬ 
ship from energetic persons with drive who will fake genuine 
and personal interest in their work. While at the beginning, 
the appeal may have to be sent through post as the easiest 
means of establishing contact with the would-be donor, it 
Shdidd be clearly realised thaf many who would like to 
att&ibute put off doing so through sheer inertia or laziness, 
dt il here that the element of personal touch plays its part. 
•It ia 'therefore that leadership to be effective has to be 
supported by informed and enthusiastic volunteers who, 
without patting any kind»of pressure on their fellow graduates, 
would persuade each one of them to make the largest possible 
contribution within his means. 

As availing myself of this opportunity I am ppl&Vg my 
cfcBe for a larger measure of financial support for my Oft 
mater before the public, not as its Chancellor for the time 
beings hut f * ftfrAier member of the ^Senate and of the 
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Inspecting and the Teaching staff, I can easily imagine 
one saying to himself—“ This University is always pens taring 
the public for money. When will those responsible for 
running it learn to cut their coat according fo their cloth? ” 
There is only one answer to this. Qood educational 
institutions, large or small, will always stand m need of 
assistance. By their very nature, their wants go on increasing 
as they grow and expand. 

Nearly thirty years ago when the President' of the Tale 
University solicited contributions from the public to meet 
certain urgent needs of this great centre of higher education 
a very rich man to whom he had written made a remark 
somewhat similar to what has been said just now. Realising 
that there must be many members of the public-who would 
be reluctant to respond to his appeal for funds, he issued 
something like a circular from which the following lines are 
quoted :— 

11 There are perhaps some who object that Tale always 
wants funds. But is not this the proof of her progress in life ? K 
When she ceases to have wants, when she has not ax least a 
dozen purposes for which she would gladly use money, she 
will no longer be worthy of her past history or of our present 
devotion; 99 

I am sure that at least we, the alumni of the Calcutta 
University, realise that she can make larger and more valuable 
contributions 1 in future if only there is consolidation of the 
work already done and development and exp&nsioi of her 
many-sided activities concerned with the spiritual, the 
intellectual and the physical welfare of her students. But 
if larger and better service is expected from this University 
of oUrs, "she must have the means to put through schemes 
calculated to place better facilities at the disposal of larger 
numbers of her students. And this is the justification for 
claiming the support of those who have indirectly, and 
particularly of those who have directly, benefited through her 
activities. 

It is sltt even remotely suggested that the task of 
collecting Ihnds from old alumni is an easy one but we should ^ 
not forget that nothing worth doing is easy., jWheu 
suggestion of the late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru eg <<tne of they 
spokesmen for India at the Bound Table Conference* for 
aoasptahce.iy Gnjrmauaeiii <£*d&lS 
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oiP the ground t hat it was not a practical proposition bjr ' 
reason ct out immense population, his answer was this* 
difficulties are meant to be overcome. And at least we today 
know how correct his statement was. 


Nor should the smallness of the collecjions made when 
this movement is initiated, discourage us for as a well-known 
proverb says, ‘ We must learn to crawl before we can walk— 
and walk before we can run Let us not forget that though 
this particular method for the collection of funds from the 
'alumni was adopted m the United States of America, it'* home, 
more than three-quarters of a century ago and m spite of the 
fact that m 1954, the total collections from this source 
amounted roughly to 84 million dollars, nonetheless only 20.3 
per cent, of the alumni recognised their debt to their Colleges 
and Universities in this most significant of ways. We most 
be patient and shall have to build up the movement T have 
suggested through sheer hard work. 

* A privilege associated with the position I am occupying 
at present and which I prize very much is the opportunity it 
affords of entertaining distinguished visitors coming from 
outside India and of exchanging thoughts with them frankly 
and informally. 

An opinion expressed by every one of them is that, in 
spite of the almost insurmountable difficulties which confronted 
us in 1947 and which, at that time felt would lead £o die total 
coQapse of the administrative machinery, we have made 
notable advances thereby proving that we not only possess 
but have developed the capacity to face and to solve even the 
most intricate of problems, 


A second, and, to them, a surprising phenomenon in 
thatvitt hinds of changes and improvements at the political, 
the aqgjgflnic and th$ social levels are being brought about so 
peaeafttf^a&d so silently that only those who make a special 
effort to and to assess their importance qx* m S , 

position to propejrly approbate the radical modifications they 
am bringing }|bout in our edtlook and in our d*x& life, 


* A thud «kd>, nr their view, an equally signifitapt forth , 
noticed by then*, but not by all of us, is the etn4rg4n$*hhf 1 
no# spirit in India manifesting itself through the enthtwMfrl* 
wft& White!* the team* are do-operating with jhehdniinietffaf^^ 
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voluntary workers is piesent. This, our visitors bold, is 
specially noticeable in such spheres as Community Project, 
Village improvement and welfare work. 

Such improvements as have been brought about are 
ascribed to the unselfish leadership coming from educated 
men, official and non-official, who have so far received tho 
backing of the masses. Even where the reasons for and tha 
implications of any particular step have not been fully 
understood, the leaders m question have been followed because 
they have won the affection And the loyalty of their followers 
through the r past services, to the extent that those they lead, 
are confident that nothing but good can come from them. 

While naturnlh enough T feel veiv pioud when foreigners 
pay in such conipljmrrj*almost s multaneouslv the thought 
comes to im that, vith oieiv day thit pis-.es, the problems 
which no going to dcinind our attention must increase both 
m number and m complexity and that without their hatis- 
factorv solution wo < innot die mi ot leaching that height of 
prosperity at which wo aie aiming. Thi* impheb that we 
sh-xll he want ng etticie it and unse’fish leadership capaVe of 
winning the l we and the respeet of the masses in even a 
larger measure than ntr before This, as has been pointed 
out pieviously, muvfc come from the piodutN of our centres 
of advanced education. 

While the education and the training imparted by them 
should equip their students to take on themselves the role of 
. leaders, a matter which w II demand their best energies would 
be to win mass support which Gandhiji hfcs shown <*an come 
only from honest and unselfibh efforts to help the common 
man who also, if he had enjoyed the same opportunities as 
his so-called betters would himself have become a leader. 

All students should realise, as early in their young lives 
as they can, that the privilege of their higher education carries 
with it certain duties and responsibilities towsids those who 
are deprived by circumstances erf this inestimable gift and that 
the continuance of their privileged position in the community 
depends to large extent on the use they make erf it 

for bisngiog^ Wbout conditions of general well-being and all¬ 
round proappHty by means of their superior knowloc^e. directed 
towards, beneficent activities. It should be the £en£?ant aha - 
of all their endeavours not merely to live well themselves hut' f 
to conduce to** better living for*all, %o raw*j^tgens>al* 
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standard of living and to lend a helping hand to the helpless 
and the handicapped so that the latter may bless them and 
wish well of them instead of being indifferent, envious or 

aggressive. 

In a previous address irom this platform, Fellow- 
Graduates, I pointed out that the cost of the University 
education received by us is largely met by people most of whom 
have paid for advantages which they themselves have no 
opportunity to share. In our days, this obnoxious monopoly 
of the facilities for higher education was allowed to pass 
unchallenged mainly because those who paid for them had 
failed to appreciate the inequity of the system nor had those 
who realised it, the power to show their resentment m any 
effective wa y That it will not, under the prebent set-up, be 
permitted to continue much longei hardly needs stating. 
Till we are m a position to throw wide open the portals of 
our University to at least all the talented ones among those 
who have made the largest contribution towards the cost of 
our education and training, the least we can do is to supply 
the necessary leadership m all activities aimed at bettering 
their condition and gradually uplifting them till they come up 
to our level and are able tc participate in the benefits of highei 
education which we are almost exclusrvelv appropriating 
today. 

I feel that every one of us should be grateful that 
Providence has sent us to this world at a tirrib when history 
is being made daily, when to every one come opportunities 
of self-expression through service very rarely found except * 
m an ably-led, new-born country before it has settled down 
to its stride and the successful utilisation of which is calculated 
to add to the happiness and the well-being of the people and 
fatty* prosperity of the Nation as a whole. 

Past experience has very clearly shown that the education 
ajsd teaming you have received from our alma mater ooupled 
with tfcfr |g*ffd work you will no doubt put m when you enter 
life, wilt*enable only so#ae among yen to acquire wealth and to 
win fame while the rest will have to he extent with much 
or even v**y much lees. While the more formate among 
you can alleys share in the gloyioue task of alievj^^pg the 
sufferings of our own flesh and blood through" 
contributions in money you must not, tor even one moment, 
forget th aj^ ersonal sprftca jus equally, if pot mqre valuable and 
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that it should supplement not replace it. Tim is merely 
another way of saying that there is no reason for even the 
least successful among jou to feel that you are demed legiti¬ 
mate opportunities of helping those who today stand so sorely* 
in need of our sympathy and assistance. I say this because 
my firm conviction is that personal service, the essence of 
which is sacrifice of uur leisure and which entails demands 
On our energy of which we have little enough to spare these 
dnys on account of the strenuous lives we are compelled to 
lead is, and will bo, open to the least fortunate among you. 
It is much more precious than very large gifts of money for 
when they come, they are almost invariably a part, of what 
such people can give away without missing them. 

Above all, Fellow-Graduates, I would ask you to remember 
that, in order to retain the leadership for which you have been 
equipped by what you have received from our alma mater , 
you have to lead yoursehes in ways that wiU be of real good to 
those whom you lead. You have to look to their needs ami 
devise ways and means for meeting them, you have to rpread 
the light of knowledge among all those who have been deprived 
of it, you ha\o to reach relief to the doors of the diseased' and 
the distressed and you have to bring hope and joy to the lives 
of the cheerless. Thus and thus alone can you make the 
be3t use of the precious gift of higher education and training 
which it has been your privilege to receive and which has fitted 
you to fake thedead among your fellow beings in Free India. 

I thank God that it has been given to me to witness with 
my own eyes a wonderful awakening of the spirit of service 
among all castes and communities residing either temporarilv 
or permanently in this State, including oven those who are 
not citizens of India. This has manifested itself in voluntary 
gifts coming even from tribals and our children for establishing 
and carrying on various types of social service activities. As a 
result of my own unexpected and most gratifving experience, 

I can assure you that genuine beneficent work conducted in 
an absolutely unselfish spjjit and with a single eye to benefit 
the afflicted never languishes for paucity of funds. Money to 
establ^h aj^d maintain such centres, especially when the 
organisation* are non-Govemment ones, is, o£, course, 
necessary and it has come and will continue to coafh jf not 
always from the rich at teast from the middle-claws and’ 4 
even from the poor* N 
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Even more than money, we need thousands of con¬ 
scientious and hard-working men and women, some paid 
agents and the rest volunteers, who will find joy and take 
pride in the efficient and sympathetic discharge of the duties 
they will have to peiform m tlie various institutions now being 
brought mto existence by the Stale and pm ate enterprise. 

I am thanklul to say that today we ha\e a band of 
wonderfully dexolcd and utteily self-less workers belonging 
to all easier creeds and communities engaged in \oluntary 
beneficent actmtus all over 0111 State but we want more of 
them. It is open to you to glonlv and to -vindilj jour lives 
by joining them in your hundreds and thousands. It j* only 
when you do sq that you will be able to real se for yourself 
I lie absolute coned ness i f the \jew evpitssod by Ilclltn Kelli i 
who, born dejf, dumb and blind, dedicated hei life to ihe 
servict ot those sunilailj alflicbul. She said, “ I find lde an 
exciting business and. uunt ixeitmg, when it h li\od for 
others ”, 
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A. Tj. Mcdaliar, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.C.O.G., F.A.C.S 

Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, M£miiers of the 
Sfnate, Gl{\Dl’ATKS of tiie year, 

Great as is the honour and privilege of being called 

upon to deliver the Convocat on address in a University, 

that privilege becomes all (lie more significant w}ien one is 

asked to address the giaduafes of the oldest University in 

India, a University rich with the memories of the past and 

with such glorious tnditions. I am not indulging in any 

language oi conventional htiniili<v when I confess that it was 

with great hesitation and diffidence that I ventured to accept 

the invitation of your Vice-Chancellor. Realising that 

discretion was the better part of valour and that no apologies 

on my part would have been accepted by my esteemed friend 

and colleague, Trof. Sidhanta, I have ventured to respond 

to this call in the hope that I may once again be inspired by 

• • 

the recollections of my younger days of the great savants >f 
your University, who made such a deep and lasting impression 
on mj r youthful mind. % 

Standing before rim august gathering, my mind travels 
back to the early years of this century when Bengal and the 
Calcutta University gave the lead not only to the rest of Tndifr 
but to the whole world through the contributions made ip the 
spiritual, moral and intellectual fields of thought and action. 

To me it gives a particular thrill to recollect that it was 
probably at a gathering similar to this and possibly in a 
similar atmosphere that young Narendranath was enrolled 
as a graduate of this University; he who was later to shake the 
. wfiole world with his marvellous exposition on the funda¬ 
mentals of religion and to give a dynamic force u> the 
renaissance movement of modern India. Narendtjftppth, wh^ 

• 4 a i 

* Address delivered by A. I*. Mudslisr, M.D., p.pjti. 

WR.C.O.0., F.A.C.fl , on fiondsy, tbc SSnd Jatmary. tOf*. < ’ 
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later was known as Swam] Yivekaminda, belongs to all ages 
and all countries but 4 his raie ami unique gift to humanity 
came from your TJniversjty, my filends, and let me express 
our grateful thanks and appreciation for this uniqfie contribu¬ 
tion from the Calcutta University. 

Bengal was ever in the vanguaid of all progrtssive 
movements and m every sphere of human activity, it was 
Bengal which showed the way and led the rest of Indm to 
follow suit in those da\s. It was through Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy that the first se*ds of reform were sown and it was 
Keshab Chandra Sen that h»gh-lighted the path to many i 
young intellectual of the day. In the field of liteiature, 
science, politics, social service and in man} other fields, Bengal 
gave to India some of the brightest stars that brought glorv 
and renown to the mother-land. Bankm Chander Chattorjcs 
and Madliusudan Butt gave a new charm and gra^e to 
Bengali Literature. The great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
captured the hearts of all India, nay of the whole world, 
through his inimitable works and was. the first Indian to 
receive the coveted Nobel Laureateship, an international 
recognition of a great genius and a man of letters. Is it 
any wonder that the two National Anthems of Independent 
India that are now sung everywhere are Bengal’s unique, gift 
to the mother-land ? In the field of science, it was given to 
Bengal to produce a P. C. Ray and a Jagdish Chandra Bose; 
and may I add, it was left to Bengal and to this University 
to discover the great scien 4 ist, C. V. Raman, the Nobel 
Laureate. In politics, Bengal Vas gi\en the prime position 
in those days and, when the history of the Freedom move¬ 
ments in India is written, the contiibutions made by your 
University will be recorded as unique and second to none other. 

piy youthful days, v e were thrilled bv the utterances of 
6tK& hoble patriots as Surendra Nath Banerjee, Lai Mohan 
&hoeh< Bhupendranath Basil, Bep n Chandra Pal and a host 
of others Wo numerous to mention. The contributions of 
that es£e*.v Aofob>ndo Chose, are too memorable, unique 
and recent to need any specific mention. It ia to South 
Indians a Wetter of joy and pride that the sag* fodhd a hpftte. 
an ashram i in that part of India and apreftd hit? 
message far and wide. The memories of Chittaranjag Baa 
and Subhas Chandra Bose are still fresh in the minds of the 
Wfanger generation to need recapitulation) 
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Bengal'9 fame is, however, not confined to the men wfyo 
have made such notable contributions but it is in an equal > 
measure due to the unique part played by her womenfolk, 
to whose inspiring and invigorating stimulus many of us must 
be perpetually indebted. Who could forget or fail to be 
struck by the poetry of Toru Dutt ? And is not Bengal 
the home of the Nightingale of India, she who shed lustre 
wherever she went and to whom, more than to any other of 
the fair sex, India owes a debt of gratitude which she can 
never adequately repay. Sarojmi, tliy name shall live for 
ever in the memory of jour countrymen ! No sweeter voice 
will ever be heard; no nobler spirit could poss«bly exist; no 
more inspiring urator could move her countrjunen to greater 
enterprise ! Rarojim Naidu lias left for us an -imperishable 
memory through song and prose and has shown the true 
path of peace, progress and duty to humanity at large. 

It would lake a long time indeed if I were to refer to 
many other noble soul from this land of plenty who has 
contributed to the intellectual and spiritual regeneration of 
India. Speaking under the auspices of this University, I 
would he failing in my duty if I do not refer with gratitude 
to the great contributions that Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee made 
for the expansion and consolidation of University education 
in general and of academic studies in this University in 
particular Hi*> contributions not only enriched the 
intellectual atmosphere oi this University but gave a stimulus 
to many another to follow jn th^wake of his activities. Nor 
can one fail to express one’s gratitude to the part plaved by 
' bis illustrious son, Syamaprasad Mookcrjee, whose manifold 
activities in diverse field.*? earned for him the gratitude of 
hi« countrymen. If J have ventured very briefly to dwell 
on what 1 may call the golden age of your University, it ip 
to remind you about voui rich heritage and to appeal to you* 
if I may, to keep for e\er green the. memory of these grgat 
personalities and to follow their inspiring example in all 
walks of life. 

To-day, with t$ie large increase in the number of 
Universities, til India, Convocation addresses have become {he 
order of y t||se day. I have myself wondered wheth^rtbbap, to 
whom these addresses are meant, may not feel that the tilBfe 
is come when such homilies would not bo quite appropriate 
jvith the modem concepts of the yontl^of the cautrtryt^Ta 
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speak in season and out*soasofi on the lowering of standards, 

'to dwell on the theme that Umversilv education, as imparted 
at present, is a failure/to harp on the indiscipline of school 
and college students and on their lack of initiative, to bemoan 
the rush to T T ni\ersit es and the overcrowding of schools and 
colleges, to stress on the failure to attract the right type of 
persons to the teaching jwofession and the lack of spiritual 
background to modem cduca* ion—these and many other 
defects and defici^mies may exist; hut wliat good will it do to 
expatiate on them to an audience of joung graduates on the 
threshold of life, eager to conquer fie>h fields and pastures 
new and with a growing consciousness of their own 
power to attempt great tilings, m the future. Are not 
these hcmilies calculat'd to depress the r minds, <ool their 
ardour and benumb the.r enthusiasm, thus miking them feel 
that they are entering an inhospitable world where the hurdles 
are many and failure i* writ large. 

The young graduate who, after a laborious attempt at 
, serious study, finds he has just pissed through the portals of 
his University needs something m ire r* assuring and murii *esb 
depressing, paiticularlv m a day which he naturally feels is & 
memorable day in his life. To you, my young friends, 1 
have no hesitation in baying that wheihet you have been placed 
at the top of your class or at the bottom, your success is 
sufficient evidence that, given the will and the determination, 
you have in you the carving of your own fiiture. tt was 
Napoleon wrho said that evefcr sold»er in the fic’d carried the 
Field Marshall’s baton in his knapsack. Likewise, may 
I say that everyone of you, graduates, have the potemiality 
in you now, a*> certified by the University, to carve a future 
for yourself which may be glorious, reflecting credit on your 
£fa&a Mater and your own self. 

I will not therefore allow 7 any of you to bo depressed 
and to be gloomy as to‘what the wor 7 d has in store for you. 

If I may venture to say perfectly frankly, success or failure 
at school ov cortege supplies no standards by which the promise 
of the future may be estimated. Originality of thought or 
achievement is not measurable by the same units as those 
of absorbing power of a prescribed pabulum usually tested 
by a written examination. To be able to reproduce the Words 
of others or to shuffle mathematical symbols rapidly may be 
creditable but it is not to he ^compared with the power of 
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originating ideas or deviamg new solutions to problems. A 
student may possess many examination certificates and yef 
be only a kind of text-book gramophone Unless he also 
acquires the desne to see and do things independently, he 
knows nothing of the scientific spint which veams for new 
knowledge gamed by new inquiry. 

To-day, vou have emeiged tioin the i ithei cloistered and 
piotected hie lint w is xouis till now, to face a world which 
has many pitlalls but which has a No main oppoi(unities 
to show umi wottli The hibits that xou Juno lexint m 
yom student dus ot icgulaiifx, ot concentiatiou, of devotion 
to dutx. oJ 1 piopc? ippoitiomnent lx tween woik md plav 
and ot 1 piopci depoi'merit at home and m college, and the 
friendships tl.it \ou him cultnated will st md xou m good 
stead m planning out ^oiu futuie md in making your 
impicssioti mjongst *hosi with whom \ou ik Inought into 
contut The tc is i tender c\ now .ulus to an undue emphasis 
on the uiganisation ol oui institution*-, with method lather 
than the substance It tlic tiut puipost ot education were 
not to he endingeied li m oxu-tmphasi-i <>n its machinery 
with \ pupondeimt niimhei ol councils, committees and 
boards and the tendencx to met spe ci ills it ion of studies, it 
nectssAiN to n ilisc tint i l nixeisity class icom is not a 
wenkshop though much max be taught there that will prove 
useful, it not indispm>ibU hut it must essentially be an 
institution wlfuh m the woids ol a distinguished educationist, 
“ should dexotc itself, fust liuHoiemost, to make citizens in 
the full sense, that is citizen^ ot the immoital kingdom of 
miud and spint It is foi this u ison that i special plea 

is made that Unixeisit\ cducrtion should he not merely the 
training tot a caieci or i tiadc but should be so comprehensive 
that it will include the stud> ot those gieat humanities that 
will prox r o to he a solace m times of distiess and a gourde 
of inspiration when faced with ditticulties Uni\ r eibity educa¬ 
tion has failed of its purpose if it has not added to the pleasure 
and happiness of life as well as to its usefulness. 

It is a truism to sax that much of what wo have learnt in 
many fields of modern knowledge in oui students days x&xutft 
inevitably be forgotten later and, what is W&se, that 
knowledge would be so outmoded, it could not possibly serf© 
any useful purpose. The rapid evolution of 
atuf*ihe gfttai ifseeveties that ^re now feeing tuihdjf * * 
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close succession should moke us all xeaUbc that it io not 
knowledge of a few abstract tacts that wo have learnt m our 
school oi college that 11 stand us in good stead but those 
great and fundamental \erities of life conveyed thiough the 
writings of great minds, those philosophic tiuths ^nd noble 
utterance". that h iu lived iiom time immemorial that will 
give us the strength to be u out trills md to \%alk foith 
steadfasth thiough dukness and light 

Friends, it is iimpossible in \n addiess like this not to 
retei to tire great problems with which vou will be laced, 
problems not connected 1 leiely with torn own 01 even national 
affairs in the restricted sense but problems winch have \ 
bearing, in the picscnt context oi events, on international 
affairs We, ot i former generation, hnd indeed problems but 
thev were of a difieient natme Foitunaleh those problems 
wrtlr which wt were freed the donnnint struggle against 
political suboidinrtion vu\ tin rrdent desne to secure tor the 
raothei-land fietdom frou tin shackles of a foreign (rovern- 
ment, will no longer opnnss von That freedom was won 
seven >eais ago and in these stven vears, our leidcis have 
performed wlm to the foieign visitors, at least appeals to be 
nothing bhoit of a mu u It Thanks to their earnestness and 
their devotion, thanks to the noble example set bv our Prime 
Minister in stimulating oui people and enthusing them to 
great endeavouib, critics and friends alike have realised now 
what freedom means to a nation and how, ohee freedom is 
achieved, a nation can <uh#ve within a decade what might 
well have taken a cent in v urfdei foreign subjection The 
vouth of tins generation, however, face another giave problem 
Which require*- all the resources of everv individual to 6ecur* 

. not onlv tor the people cJ anv one country but to humanity 
at laige freedom trom tear, oppression and total destruction 
No longei cm w*e afford to think of national problems n 
rsol&tion The world ha^ shiunk both in space and time and 
the events in one part of the world, however remote, have 
their serious repurcussrons m many other parts thereof 

You are now living m what has been termed the Atomic 
Age, an age that may piove to bo a blessing ot a curse to 
bumamty depending upon how its great discoveries are used 
dr misused* We are greatly indebted to the West for the 
floany. discoveries that h$ve been made m recent years and the 
Jajowledfl that has Sowed ?n an ever increasing degree from 
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the West to the East. In the : many scientific discoveries 
and technical and technological advances that have been made; 


the West lias been the pioneer and h\s certainly contributed 
greatly to the material advancement and welfare of the world. 
But may I be permitted to state that historically, the East 
has made a significant contribution through the ages in the 
enrichment of human knowledge in the eternal verities of life 
which alone form the bedrock of human progress, true 
happiness and peace, for which the human soul craves for 
ever. Thus the Messiahs of the world, Confucius, Buddha, 
•Zoroaster, Mohammed and Je.sus Christ all came from the 
East to spread their message far and wide and at a later date 
came some of the great exponents of these faiths and saints 
and philosophers like Thun ami ja, Chaitanva, Gum Nanak, 
Bamkrishna Panimalmmsa and Vivekananda and, in our own 
times, Mahatma Gandhi. Tims it happens that while the 
West has for its concept of a peaceful world, force conquering 
force, the East lias always had a different concept for the 
preservation of peace and for the welfare of humanity. It 
is not surprising therefore to find these two different concepts 
existing in the West and East while both regions are 
dreadfully earnest in seeking the means to promote peace 
and concord in the world and to ensure the safety* and 
happiness of humanity. Thus do wc find that, while m the 
West the means to achieve this end is sought with an 
increasing demand for move and more terrible atomic weapons 
and such negotiations as have led to the formation of :i Nato, 
a Medo and a Skato —the East has taken to an altogether 
different concept of the approach needed, although this- 
concept naturally puzzles the West. Our Prime Minister, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with the true instinct of the East,;* 


realising that force can never conquer force, has given to the 
world the message of the East in 1 he two significant terms. 
Co-existence and Punch Shila, winged words that may yet 
prove the salvation of thr world. We have no quarrel'with. 


those who do not appreciate at present the true significance 
* of these concepts but the day is not far distant when Europe,*, 
which has . during the last few centuries beenadopting /$: 
different policy, may yet find it necessary to change its out* 

Two 0r«*t World Wars, with «1 : 1 their - "" •' 
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have resulted from each Great War, till at last, humanity at 
large is faced with the unfortunate and dreadful thought that 
destruction and devastation of the whole of the human race, 
both in the physical and moral plane, would be* inevitable 
when a spark sets ablaze mighty conflagration. 

India may embrace many a visitor who comes as a guest 
to this country but it does not thereby embrace the idealogies 
which such visitors miy choose to cherish or even be anxious 
to spread. It lias through centuries allowed many a foreigner 
to sojourn too long in ;ts hospitable regions but history will 
. record that it has not allowed its essential outlook on life to 
be changed thereby and just as the acorn in the field bends 
with every gushing wind but regains its natural posture, so 
does the Indian, so-called rustic, the. true representative of 
his country', allow these hectic, materialistic, self-confident 
visifcoi-s to pass, looking on with amusement and tolerance. 
I hope and trust that you, my young friends, would have 
caught the spirit of India and would in every possible manner 
do your utmost to strengthen the bonds of fellowship and 
friendship among nations to secure for humanity its rich 
heritage through peace, through tolerance, through sympathe¬ 
tic understanding and through an earnest desire to ensure 
the happiness and prosperity of all nations, of all races and of 
all regions. 

In this great task, those of you who take io the 
journalistic field have indeed a very important and notable 
part to play. Xo one can deny that- the press, the world 
over, has become a most potent factor to sway the minds of 
people and to guide them aright. I firmly believe that ilia 
freedom of the press must be fully safeguarded in every 
•eountrv in tbe world and no‘country, which does not safeguard 
such freedom can possibly hope for that democratic life 
that ought to prevail amongst its citizens. Rut ihe press, 
just like the individual citizen, has a great responsibility in 
this Atomic Age in particular to reorientate its thoughts 
and its policy not with a view to suppress any facts or to bend 
to any dictatorial demands but to ensure that it contributes 
its mite towards that great objective that all of us must have 
at heart, the welfare of humanity in general* - . 

Much as one may appreciate the comments of the presa--~ 
anjd here, I refer to the world press—one cannot help regretting 
that nQt iofre<|ueirtl^ expressions are Used * ;:co^ 
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amved at and suggestions are made, based not always on a 
tull and correct appreciation of the situation, which may lead 
to disastrous consequences I jet me be very hank. I have 
lead m many countiics the comments made m the editorial 
columns of certain organs oi the press, the vigorous communi¬ 
cations that aie published fioiu columnists m large sections ot 
tho pi ess and the non~ too modest and somewhat crude 
critic isms made ol pel soils Juki m gieat lespect in different 
countries, and when th'*sc comments and cnlitisins arc made 
without all the fjvis being available, when in some instances 
even the texts arc tortured to suit a method of presentation 
winch can bv no means be regarded as tiue to facts, one feels 
that sucli a pits**, tar Pom bung oJ servici to humanity, i-» 
actually doing its wow to inllauie public opinion, em rge the 
ignorant people and to abl i/t a git it conllagiation It is 
haidly nutssuv to tint this untoitunate ticnd exists in 
countries which tie lit lnncl the lion Cm tain as well as in 
countries wluie one would naturally expect a aider enl 
atuiosphui to prevail Let us icmeinbu, those of u< who 
are jcmcUis oi contnbruois to the pi ess and those to whom 
the iesponsibiht\ is given to shape thiough the piess the mmd 
ot the gcnei U public, t truth of the couplet 

“ The Moving Finger wulen and, having writ, 
Moves on 1101 ill th\ Piety nor Wit 
Shall litre it buk to cancel lull a Line, 

Noi all tin T. us w lsli out a Woid ot it 

'Lhcie is 1 notlu i ispi 11 ol the k "pnitsihditv ol the press 
to which one must cntainh it hi Foi Innatcdv m this 
ronntiy, one is giatified to note that gcucnllv, the piess 
has been maintammg .1 high standard ot ethics for which we, 
the citi/ens, ought to be truly grateful It was painful to note 
that the Piess Council ol Bntani should have, m a lecent 
communication fai from tivrig to cuib the unfortunate trends 
of “ scare journalism * actually encouraged and applauded 
such endeavours A little calm reflection on the pait of those 
responsible for this unfortunate outburst would make them 
realise how verv disastrous it would be if these horror tales, 
horror comics and horror accounts of depraved humanity were 
to be published for the sake of a degenerate public, which 
will increase the circulation of such journals but eventual^ 
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lead to a loss or all sen&e ot public decency if bucli publications 
were allowed to be continued. While every person interested 
m demociacv should endeavoui to fight against any attempt 
to limit or interfere with the fieedom of the pi ess, tlieie is 
obviously a duty cast on the puss also to observe, consisrentlv 
with that freedom, a wle of condiut which will onn for it 
the lespect ot the pnbh Fieedom has m cveiv case ceitain 
limitations and libeitv should mwi degem life into licence 

FueiuK, 1 must apologise foi lming taken up *o much 

of your time These uc stilling days in which we die living, 

both mtionallv »nd internationally Many gieat movements 

are springing up, minv noble impulsfs aie being stimulated 

by the eloquence ot *»ome and by tin loligious fcivoui of 

otheis Indu Ins alvvns been in the foufiont m its response 

for such movements \ts we hive bun tbniled in recent 

years bv the Bhoodan lmvement, the Riiupathdin movement 

and other such movements Good «\s thev undoubtedly are, 

there is one aspect of the question which, in a dernociatic 

set up, one can nevei torget Whitevn be the ultimre good 

that mav come out of it, theio should bp no sc opt foi the 

encouragement ot divided lovaltus, ot even the dieim of 

parallel governments «, f toi exploit ition l>v unscrupulous 

persons ot the geneio>t\ of the pubhc in llicst respects It 

has been aptlv said that the juice of democracy is denial 

vigilance Our mother-land has dehbeiatelv ind veiv wisely 

frnned its Constitution on the bisis of i demo'iatic i public 

and it should bo the endeavoui of all of us to ensure that the 

Iovalties of all its citizens aie towards a demociatic form 
*• • 

of Government which sift guards the tom fuudamentil 
freedoms without which no true human happiness can be 
vouchsafed 

You, my young f* lends, aie the mhcntms of i noble 
heritage May it be given unto you to see to it tint that 
heritage is pieserved toi evn It has been said that can 
pay y&ur debt to the past bv putting the future in debt *o 
yourself. Amidst the piecuious uncertainties of the piesent. 
we must net only hold fast to the precious inheritance of the 
past but &l*b seek wisely to ensure progress in the future* 
May the Grveir of all Good help you in your endeavours, 
strengthen yotir decisions, enhance your noble concepts and 
trifcy you prov/ yourselves to be worthy citizens of the 
mother-lrfnd. 
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Sm Nirm^lkttmar Ridhant*, M.A. (Cantab.), 

I tce-( hancellar, ( alcutta University 

Dr. Mookerjee, Dr Midiliu*. Ladies \nd Gentlemen, 

One yeai is not too long a peuod m the life of a Umversi/y 

and oidmaiilj a ie\ie\v ot the ^eai's work should have little 

to add to loutme infonmtioii ot University life, the doings of 

•• 

its student-., of its tcathu-. and of its admimstiators. But 
we live in a dynmik. age and our tempo of life is much faster 
than what it was even half a cent my earliei. Hence the 
ropoifc of each veai has aiwav-, something new to say about 
University achievements, developments and plans 

We have, howevei, to start with a recoid ol facts and 
events. We offer pur s ncerest felicitation to our Treasurer 
Sri Satischandra Ghosh, who has been elected the Mayor of 
Calcutta 

Heie I have to mention the loss suffered by the 
Dmversitv through the death of some who had served the 
Univ11 sitv in # a significant manner Dr G Howells was 
the Pnncipal of one of the oldest educational institutions m the 
countiv and helped the Universitv as a member of all its 
important bodies Even m letnement he kept alive his 
interest in this Univei-aty and its woik Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
Vice-Chancelloi, Visvvi-bliarati, was associated with this 
University foi moie than two decades Dr. Rnehamay Datta 
was a distinguished Professor of Physics, a member of the 
Syndicate and later, the Registrar of the University. Captain 
Satindra Kumar Sen devoted his whole life to serve in a 
selfless manner the II. G Kar Medical College and died 
in harness. Mr. K. Zakariah was a distinguished Professor 
of History, who inspired generations of students and was 
associated with various aspects of Univers'ty work and 

• Convocation Address by Sri Nirmallpmnar Stdhants, Mjk. (0* 
yk»^C^a»oeUor, on Sunday, the 22nd January. 1$$6. ^ ' 
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education work in the State of West Bengal- Professor 

H. K. Mookerjee was Head of the Department of Zoology 

for many years and had made important original contributions 

to this branch of knowledge. As a member of the Syndicate 

and of various University bodies, he had been of great help 

to the administration of the University. Dr. £j. L. Hora was 

one of the most distinguished Scientists of the country and 

Biology "in particular has suffered a signal loss through his 

death. Cadet Mahabir Prosad Majumdar was the victim of 

an accident at the time of the Animal N.O.C. celebrations,— 

• 

a martyr to the spirit of the now enthusiasm which is 
animating our students. Shri Susliil Kumar Dutt was a 
well-known Professor of English whose teaching had been 
appreciated b\ generations of students. 

We deeply regret the loss of these workers and offer our 
condolences to the families of the departed. 

Jt is gratifying to note that we aio going to celebrate 
the Centenary of our University which also marks the 
Centenary of the University Education in India m January, 

1957 . I am glad to inform you that the Indian Science 
Congress Association has accepted our invitation for holding 
the next session in Calcutta on the c\e of the Centenary 
celebrations. 

Even though the University is supposed to work in a 
cloistral atmosphere, it cannot do without the sinews of all 
modern institutions supplied by Rupees, annas«and pies. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon me to describe the various sources 
from which we derive means to carry on our academic work. 

I have to express my sense of regret at having to note that out 
of the normal income of about Rs. 61 lacs, more than 30 lacs 
are derived from the general fee fund. The State Government’ 
granted us about 22 lacs while the Central Government’s * 
contribution which is mainly on non-recurring heads, came 
to over 10 lacs. As the country approaches the socialistic 
pattern of society, public institutions find it more and more 
difficult to tap private sources of contribution and have to 
depend mainly on the State. Still we may record the receipt 
of a few endowment gifts noted below:— 

1 . A draft for Bs. 2,000 was received from Shri Saibal 
Kumar Majumdar for the purpose of creating an endowment 
to award annually a gold medal, to be called "Sujafe 
Majumdar Memorial Medal 99 to that successful girl student 
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who obtains the highest number ot marks at the Intermediate 
Examination in \rts The otfei was accepted with thanks 

2 A sum of Rs 600 irom the Becietaiv, Majumdai 
Faiewell Committee, foi the a cation of an endowment to 
awaid amiualK oi biennially a pti/e oi medal m commemora¬ 
tion of the seivices of l>i 0 P Majuindar ot the President* 
College, was iccopted with thanks 

3 Rs 3,000 doinled h\ Shu Niipcndi isaian Sanvil loi 
awudmg eveiv voai i medal oi pn/e m memor> of his 
deceased wife Sm Sun kill San\al was iccopied with thinks 

4 Ail offer of Rs 3,000 iiom Sim h l) Jalin foi 
cieating an endowment lor the annual iwaid of a research 
scholnship to be inuii d Bansludlm Jalin Scholar ship ” 
which is to he iw tided to i disttving c rndiditt foi earning 
on teseuch work for i pc nod of two \c us w rs iccopted with 
thinks 

5 Tlu Central Bond of Directors of the Reserve Bank 
oi India mid* r contribution foi the cnation ot r chan 
in Industrial Finance me 1 for this purpose the Reserve Bank 
agreed to pi\ a sum ot Rs 25 000 t veir tor five veais in 
the fiist lnstince, The question of making the grant 
permanent will he decided at the end ot the thud vear Out 
oi this girnt one Professorship on I idustml Finance and 
the posts of two research assist rnts wot king under the 
Professor have been created 

6 \ chespn foi Us 3,234-M) was sent hv the students 
of the Tniversitv of Southern Califoima Dos \ngles, ( T S \ , 
foi Students Welfaie in this ITmveisjtv 

\s the pnm u \ inn of i UmversUv is to extend the 
domains of knowledge wc have welcomed the help given In 
the University Giants Commission foi various research 
projects The Deputnunt of Radio Phvsus and FJectromcs 
alone has received ovei 5 lacs from the Grints ( ommission and 
we have everv reason to be pioud of the work being done in 
thiR department Professor S # K Mitia his h*»en primarilv 
responsible in building up this Depnitment and directing the 
attention of all woikeis in this blanch of knowledge to 
research which is being earned on m this laboratory Under 
the University superannuation rules Pi Mitra retired 
from active service, but T am glad to inform you that 
•he will continue to be associated with the University as 
Emeritus Professor of Physics, This dignity of' Emeritus 
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Professor is comparatively zare Yet dunng this yeai the 
TTmveisity appointed two EmeiitUb Pioiessois The world- 
famous Scientist Dr Mehnad htln, who woiked as Palifc 
Profebsoi ot Physics toi 1J \eais mil Dr S K Miiia, 
thereby recognising tlu ntcessi^ of keeping up the 
association of two grcit scholais with tin TTrmeisity and 
the fact tliat sueJi assoc ntion gi\es distinction to the 
tJni\eisity 

The Fnmisiti is ioitunite in lining i nutubei of 
endowed lectineships mukr which rht ongmil lontnbutions 
of the ledums uc plutd befoic 1 tmcrsiti auduncts 
Appointments lia\t bet n nude to these feetuieslnps \nd th'' 
lectuies delneied line helped to \ttnd the hon/on of 
know ledge 

The Univeisity i*. also keen on dticloping lescaich 
actmties m the held or Medic ll Sc icnc i W c hope in ihe 
couise of this yeai, to undutiki the mgimsation ol Post 
Graduate Studies in Medicine, which his been \ desidei ltum 
foi a long time 

Some niernbeis of out Dnj\cmt\ stifr line liken out 
m intellectual actmties abioid and I would mention pnti- 
cularly the following — 

At the icquest of the Go\«-i time nt of Indn Pi of 
B C Gulia piocceded to Biusstls to join flu Intunitionil 
Biochemical Congiess Jicld fiom 1st to hth \ngust, 1935 
Dili mg his sta\ in Emope he ilso if tended the lntnrntional 
Congiess of Puie ind Vpplied Chcmistiy in Zunch, i 
Conteience on Macroinolcrulai ( hemistiy in Fieibuigh ind i 
Conference on F^n^ymes m Oxford 

Sn Tnpuiari Chakiabarti, Ijoctuici m H»stoi\, was 
invited bv the orgam^eis of the Woild Confluence of 
Religionists in Japan in August, 1955 

Di Raslibchaii Das was united by tlie Harvard 
University as a Visiting Professoi 

Sri N. N Das, hecturei m Physiology, was invited by 
the International Federation ol Societies for Electro- 
encephalography and clinical Nemoplivsiology to the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Electucal activity of Brain m z elation 
to psychological phenomenon held at Marseille in November, 

1955. 

Dr. Asima Chatter/ee, Reader m Pure Chemistry, was 


V 
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invited to attend the XIVth International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry m Zurich m July, 1955. 

For adduced re&earcli work wo have to depend mainly 
upon oui endowments and Government giants. The State 
Government has given us a consolidated giant of lib. 21.5 lacs, 
a good pait of which his been devoted to rescaieh projects. 
Wo have also leceixod iroin the State Government a special 
giant ot neatly one lac foi Radio Physics and advanced 
Klectiomcs The giants loceived lioin the Umveisity Grants 
Commission ioi tlie same Depaitment have alicady been 
meal toned In addition to tiiese, we luxe been piomised a 
non-i e( m ling giant of 0 lacs liom the L T niveisity Grants 
Commission foi sliengthc mug tin Depaitment of Economics. 
TJin is two-thuds oi the estimated cost oi the piojectf and for 
the leimmmg on*-till'd \u Iiaxe appioaclud tlje State 
Goveimnent 

Foi tlie pun li ise *>i Dibi ux books we have icei wed more 
than one lac Jiom the l mxeisitx Grants Commission, The 
addition of these, books ^ also of some fiom the Wheat Loan 
Piogiamme and the* gilts of pmatc donois, has mcieased the 
acuteness ot the piobluu of u (ommod.ition in the Library. 
r Phe pioject foi the constnn <ion of a new Lihiaiv lias been 
appioxed b\ file ITmxeisitx (Rants Commission, but we have 
not yet been able to ^et.a suitable site foi it with the iesult 
that the' scheme has not assumed the coneiete shape 1 that it 
should have done In the meantime tluee lias been an all- 
lound me tease in the* numbei ot legist* led leaders as well as in 
the numbei of icseauii scliolais and students from India and 
abioad Tin I imeisiix Lihi nun completed a stndx and 
obseivalton tom oi ilu CSV Libiaiv svstem undei an 
Education K\c hinge fhogiamme 

The Asutosh Museum of Indian Vit acquired a goo i 
numbei of vainlMe ibjeets including some eailx terracotta 
antiquities fiom Tamluh and adjoining aieis, 'mediaeval 
stone sculptures from the neighbourhood ot Calcutta and 
bionze images fiom Muisludabad, line coins, illustrated 
palm-leaf manuscripts, wood-caivmgs md textiles that were 
once the pude of India. Five archaeological sites were • 
discovered in West Bengal The explorations vielded an 
interesting find from Tilda m Midnapur in the shape of an 
inscribed tablet of about the beginmg of the Christian era, 
a group of early terracotta heads having close affinity with 
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Aztec art of Central America, from Panna again in Midnapur 

another unique life-size female head of unsurpassed loveliness, 

and lastly from inside a tree from Bhangor in 24-Parganas 

a stone Manjusri, one of the finest examples of Pala art of 

Bengal. Archaeological excavations taken up by the. 

Museum at one of «Jie sites explored, viz., Tilda, have 

revealed Gupta structures and terracotta figurines going 1 

back to the 2nd century A.L>. Tlu Museum also received a 

« 

valuable gift of art collections of late Sim A. C. Gupta, worth 
about Its. 10,000 consisting of numerous rare .Rajput and 
Mughal paintings and Nepalese gilt figures studded with 
gems. 

Here 1 should also record the progress ot the Department 
of Journalism during the year leading to the acceptance of 
tlie proposal for a separate Faculty of Journalism. 

The*scheme of the Yiharilal College for Girls on a plot 
of 3 bighas of land in the Hastings House compound with 
special, bias for teaching Home and Social Sciences, was 
approved In the University. The foundation-stone of the 
College was laid by Di. B. C. Hoy, the Chief Minister, 
Government of West Bengal, on 1st August, 1955. This 
college, as has been planned, will provide a four-year degree 
course with special emphasis on Household Art and Sciences, 

Child (’are and Training and Social Sciences. 

The activities of the University embraced subsidiary 
autonomous organisations. The Institute of Nuclear Physics 
supported by the Government of India is run as an All-India 
Institution and the programme of work includes the setting¬ 
up of a 400 Kilovolt Cascade Generator, a new type of 
Neutron Velocity Selector, an apparatus for measuring 
Nuclear Induction and the Magnetic Moment of Nuclei, 
Nuclear Spin-Echo Measurements, a Short Magnetic Lens 
Beta-ray Spectrometer and studies on the Polarization of 
Ionospheric Echoes. A Time of Flight Mass Spectrometer 
and a pilot project Directional Focussing Mass Spectrometer 
are alsd in progress. Five candidates submitted their theses 
for the D.Phih Degree of the Calcutta University and one for 
the D.Sc. Degree. Eighteen original research papers were 
published by the workers of the Institute. Students on All- 
India basis were admitted to the Associateship Diploma of 
the Institute and the ( Associateship Course. The Institute 
has submitted a 5-year plan of development and expansion 
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of its activities to the Government of India which includes 
extension ot its present lesearch and tiaming facilities in 
Particle Accelerators, Nucleai Spectroscopy, Nuclear Magnetic 
Moment Measuieiuenis, Neution Physics, Theoietical 
Physics, Mass-tipectroscop^, Biophysics, Nucleai Chemistry 
and Instrumentation 

In the Institute oi Jute Technology 78 student-appien¬ 
tices ol tlic fust, second and thud batches who successfully 
completed the Final liislitute Inanimation, were absoibed by 
the mills 11 students of the iomth batch are expected to 
sit lot the Fnnl Institute Examination in May* 195b The 
fifth hatch ot 10 students will couie to the Institute for their 
second semester on 1st Jul\, 1930 

The Institute oi Juu Technology which started func¬ 
tioning m PHI his ilteidv named 82 Junioi Mill Execu 
tives wlio in pioMiv tin it worth m then own spheres In 
oidti to find out win th i llu Institute w is functioning in 
the uglit lint, tile Governing Boch list wai united the 
Pimcipal ol the Ihindct Fee lime il Institute to leview the 
Institutes woik uid his Kepoit is now uudei consideration 

Flit Ml rncli i Instilult of Socnl Wtllaie and Business 
Minaguncnt, which is within tlu orbit of the l nrveisiU, is 
expanding its utmtus rnd his iheadv eai\ed out a position 
for itself in the business world Flic Diploma Com be in 
Social Woik (Ijaboui Welfare) is the fuSt of its kind in India 
introduced bv* this Utuveisitx under the Institute ot Sexial 
Welfare and Business Management uiel is rttiaeting student?, 
houi various parts ot the countn \gain, tht Business 
Management ( onrse iun b\ the Institute is the first Diploma 
Demise of its kind miioduetd bv a University in India The 
fust batch of the .Junioi Business Executive will complete the 
two-\eai course in \pnl, 1036 The Institute is fortunate 
in having Di B V Heu is its President Hid its Governing.* 
Body under the leadership ol Di Boy ire planning for its 
expansion and foi introduction ol new courts 

It is a matter ot gialifuation tint the lead given by the 
Uinveisitv ot Calcutta as fit back as 1937 by establishing 
the \|)[H>intinents Board, is now going to be followed by every 
University in the country Both the Planning Commission 
and the Minibtrv of Education, Government of India, are 
now recognising the usefulness of jsuch Boards. The Calcutta 
Board which has been functioning for the last 18 year* has 
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served well both the students and the employers and its Beporl 
“ Eighteen Years of Cu-ope latum ” reviewing its acXiivities 
from 1937 to 1955 lias been veij well received. The Board 
is now being leoigaiused bv amalgamating the Students’ 
Advisory Buieau (Overseas) and some more functions are 
being entrusted to it. 

While emphasising I he intellectual activities of the 
Univeisit) in different dilutions, L am conscious ol numerous 
bhoitcommgs which -.liould bi icmedied in the near future. 
Most ot oui students in tin Posl-Giaduate classes ar* day- 
scholars, though many ot them would pieter to be m Univer¬ 
sity liostcis At piesent tlieie aie only 251 seats toL men 
and 74 loi women in rlu so-called Post Giaduate Halls. Plan* 
toi the coiistiiu tion >1 two m w liosUl^, one loi h() wonuil 
students iti the Hastings Hous< giomuls at \lipui mil the 
othei loi 400 men students on a site neai the Unneisitv 
Press, have been sanctioned These two Halls aie esllimited 
to cost Hs 9 25 lus, out ol which we have received a sum 
of 3 laes fiom the t enttal (tovi j nine ill with an expectation >1 
at least anoThci la< and i hall tiom tin same souict The 
balance will come Horn (lie (loveimnent of West Bengal in 
the shape ot a giant and a loan \u additional giant ol 
Bs. 81,750 has been leieived liom the (enttal Government 
foi the Hall foi Technologv students at Ball\gunge Cucuiai 
Boad 

While we are thinking ol the constitution of Halls loi 
oui Post-Graduate students, we aie not unmmdiul of the 
needs of the Pndet Gi iduite students in the different colleges, 
only a minute fraction ol whose eniolmont >s provided with 
residential aciommodition b\ the colleges. The Under- 
Graduate irostels foi winch the University js responsible will 
require a considerable amount ot inonev foi thorough repairs 
^nd necessary alterations ol winch we have to think 
immediately. 

Sanitary conditions m these Halls and Hostels have been 
examined by Inspection Panels and we have to implement 
the recommendations ol these Panels. On the whole, many 
steps have to be taken for looking after the health of the 
student population m Calcutta in the direction of both 
prevention of diseases and of treatment either at home or 
through hospitalisation. * 
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The TJimenutv teachers and students now recogtU36 that 
in a Welfare State Universitv men have to play their part 
in seiving the less lonunate elements ot society A new 
spud of social service a.id of help to the iuia.1 communities 
is being inculcated in the uiban student population During* 
the \e<u .1 scheme foi the framing of apprentices in village 
development was evolved 1*2 students (including 3 women) 
weie gi\en ' ie -01 lentation training’ at some Community 
Development Centres and weie placed as aids to drama- 
sfrahas foi tlnec weeks dm mg the Snmme? Hohdavs 

V Youth We Wan (omniittt* w is set up foi doing social 
semie woik dining tin Summit Hohdavs and camps weie 
o»utilised pio\idmg oppm (unities foi such woik for 730 
students TI.c ios< he oiganising tluse c mi| s was met from 
i gi ml fiom the Mmisti' of Kdm ition (in\eminent of India. 

Vn Inti i ( olligt i nnpctition was organised in Calcutta 
loi selecting students <1< n his ol puticipating m the Second 
Tnti i-Uimersit\ Eolith Festival at Delhi and T am proud to 
ucoid tiom (lit Ic dimo»tiis T Imi tc celled dining im visits 
to otlu i l T niMisilns hit out studints did i\tieinel> well in 
the 4 Festiv il not simph in the shape of winning puzes hut 
moie in confiihutmg low nds ♦ 1 ie -coipoi tie life in the camp 
i ml developing i <ptril <amnmdi rn 

Vn pioeeed tiom cultme to health is not to descend from 
the sublime t<* the iiduuloiis foi fhe second hod\ is th a first 
essentnl foi an all lound education We aie conscious of the 
nutritive needs of the majonlv ol Calcutta students V small 
beginning has been mule towauls ‘he siipph of sucli needs 
with the help of the National ( ounoil ot Relief Committee, 
Calcu tta 

We have at present si* battalions ot Infantry units, 4 
technical umtb for Modi'me and Kngmernng, one Naval unit, 
one armoured unit and one Yir-foree 

The National Cadet Coips has had another yeai of useful 
work The demand foi eniohnent in the (Yaps is increasing 
and it is hoped that during the ne\t 5 a outs the number of 
cadets will be substantially mcieased and the gam derived 
from the training will be widespread and will help to improve 
the physique and the spmf of team-woik among the students. 

Our Sports Board continues to function vigororoly end 
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our teams have been taking part in most Inter-University 
contests and doing creditably in them. 

The Sports Board of the University has been viewing 
with great pleasure that an increasingly large number of 
• students has been participating in the various games. The 
Board is equally anxious that more students should 
participate in the various sports so that the students may not 
only become sportsminded but will also be able to acquire 
that basic physical fitness which will make thepi better 
citizens. The Board lias manv useful and ambitious 

t 

schemes of expansion but its activities have been handicapped 

due to lack of facilities, such as playgrounds, equipments, 

gymnasiums, swimming pool, coaching arrangements, etc. 

With only one playground at its disposal on the Calcutta 

Maidan, the University is faced with real diiticnlty in'meeting 

the needs of so manv thousands of its students. The 

■ 

University urgently requires another playground in a centrally 
situated place, where the University can build its own 
pavilion, playground, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 


tracks, shooting range, etc. 

Although the University has a well-organised Bowing 
Club for its students at. the Dhakuria Lakes, there is scope 
for considerable development and the Rowing Club is in 
urgent need of a number of new boats for rowing. The 
absence of a swimming pool for the students of the University 
is being keenly felt and steps should be taken‘to provide the 
University with a swimming pool at an early date. 

The efforts of the University to develop sports among 
the students can meet with greater success if the affiliated 
colleges are able to provide correspondingly increasing 
facilities for their own students in the shape of playgrounds, 
equipments, coaching arrangements, etc. As games are 
played throughout the year, if more students are to benefit 
from participation in games, the colleges may consider if they 
should each have a whole-time Professor-in-charge of games 
who, relieved from the routine task of delivering lectures in 
class roohos, will be able to devote all his time to the 


development of games and physical exercise among ,the 
students and act in closest collaboration with the Sports 
Board. ' \ 




During the year finder review the Sports Boat'd,, 

2 ~• -LI-iySirAiZ ^ 




?S view to seeing association 




Calcutta in the games conducted by the tTnmrsityy^ri^z^^^^ 
for the first time, zonal football knock-out tournaments at 
Bprdwan and Midnapur centres which proved very 
popular, and it is expected more such zones for Maffusil 
colleges will be opened this year. 

For the first time, the Calcutta University Rowing Club 
held an Inter-University Regatta with the Rangoon University 
Boat Club at. the Dhakuria Lakes, and it is expected to 
become an annual contest to be held alternatively at Rangoon 
and Calcutta. 

It is good to he able to speak of the shields and cups won 
by our Colleges and University teams, but what is far more 
important is the development, of a spirit of sportsmanship 
in our young men and women. In a crowded gity like 
Calcutta, opportunities for the proper utilisation of leisure 
are extremely few. The V Diversity ‘is trying to do all that it 
can for fostering corporate life in each college and the increase 
of inter-Collcgiate activities which would develop ilie body 
and mind of the young f>eople participating in them, i must 
confess, however, that we have only made a beginning and 
only touched the fringe nl the problem. Wo need the help of 
rnanv more devoted well-wishers of the student coiniiumitv 
to understand the problems of student life in Calcutta and 
to work for the intellectual, moral and social welfare of the 
students. 

We hear a good deal of loose talk about students* 
indiscipline: blit few of such speakers give any facts and 
figures abou! (he incidence of the malady or can suggest 
remedies for its cure. This is not the proper place to discuss 
this very important problem, but I must note that far too 
often no distinction is made between two kinds of discipline, 
one implying external control, restraint and regulation and 
the other the control which comes from within for achieving 
an objective. It is this latter, the self-imposed discipline, 
which if is the objective of every educational institution + o . 
inculcate, at id until this is achieved there will be situation# 
in the life of every academic comm unity when the teacher, 
is faced with problems of disruption of smooth work andihei 
infringement of the right of the . normal student to ; ;.loll0^i; 
his academic, work. It is good to note that the 
of $erioua educationists as well as of our important jpqlitibist: 
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been tiiitied towar^itjiis probfein and- 
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now realise that in order to achieve our educational objectives 
we have to pay serious attention to the problem of student 
welfare based on examination of the needs of students 
especially in the big cities of India. The work I have 
mentioned above is directed towards this end : we have to 
provide places where the students can reside in normal 
comfort and can derive benefit from intellectual companion- 
ship of their teachers and fellow students. If we cannot 
provied residential facilities for the great majority we can 
provide them Students’ clubs and Day-Hostels where the 
students can spend the greater part of the day. 

This proposal was mooted in the address of my 
predecessor last year and we hope that such centres will be 
working in the near future. If we can improve the teacher- 
pupil ratio in every college, it may be possible for the 
teachers to have better contact with individual students and 
to be in a position not only to know their requirements but 
to fulfil those. Through the co-cuvricular activities of each 
college it may be possible to instil a new spirit into every 
student and to make him feci proud of the work he is doing 
and is expected to «lo/ as a member of an educational 
institution. But we have to recogpise I hat with the large 
number of students crowded in the colleges of Calcutta— 
numbers which have been tremendously inflated on account 
of the exodus from Bast Pakistan—it will be some time before 
we can achieve our goal. 1 

In conclusion, T must convey rnv best thanks to mv 
colleagues in the work of administration of the University, 
to the teachers and students, for their sincere co-operation in 
furthering the best interests of the University and in the 
attempt to achieve the objectives of higher education which 
were clearly visualised by my great predecessor. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. T must also take this opportunity for expressing 

my gratitud^ to our Chancellor whose mature experience of 

. * 

the Working of the University has enabled me to function 
properly and whose sage wisdom has given me 'the support 
which -i''have constantly needed. May he continue at the 
helm of affairs for years to come, and direct our efforts as* be 
has always done in the past! . . .. 
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BENGAL (1750-1800) 

Hemendra Prasad Cfhose 
Chapter III 


The Great Famine. 

Tii 1770 A.D. i.c. within thirteen years of the battle of Plassey 
a great calamity overtook Bengal. It was the great famine of 1770. 

We have several descriptions of the condition created by this 
famine. In the beginning of the famine John Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth) landed in Calcutta. The scenes he witnessed 
and the groans he heard—which no photograph or phonograph can 
reproduce adequately—left an indelible impression on his mind. And 
‘'when in high office he always displayed a peculiar sensitiveness with 
regard to the premonitory signs of scarcity, and elaborated a system 
by which he hoped to avert famine.’’ He was averse to the art of 
colouring or exaggeration. About forty years after the event his. 
undying recollections of the horrors of 1770 found expression in verse. 
It is to be regretted that the only “official description" of the horrors 
we possess by an eye-witness is a metrical one. But John Shore's 
verse adheres as closely to facts as many men’s prose. He wrote 

“Still fresh in memory’s eye the scene I view, \ ^ 

The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes, the life less hue; 

Still hear the mother's shrieks and the infant’s moans,.: 

Cries of despair and agonising groans. 

In wild confusion deacF and dying lie ;— 

Hark to the jackal’s yell and vulture's cry,. 

[J The #0g;*s fell howl, as midst the glare of day 
: Ttey twt unmolested on their prey.!. 

oi horror , pen^oan .i£aec£ 
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# Another description is by Macaulay in his essay on Lrd Clive, 
This essay was written in If40. Macaulay came out to [ndia in 1834, 
had access to official records and must have heard much of the effect^ 
of the famine. He wiote thus:— 

"In the dimmer of 1770, the rains failed, and the earth was 
parched up, the tanks were empty, the livers shrank within their 
beds; and a famine, such a* is known only m countries where eveiy 
household depends for support on its own little patch of cultivation, 
filled the whole valley of the Ganges with miseiv and death. Tender 
and delicate women, whose \eils had never been lifted before the 
public gaze, came fouh horn their mnci chambers in which Eastern 
jealogsy had kept watch over this beauty, threw themselves on the 
earth before the passers-by, and with loud wailings, implored a handful 
of nc£ tor then childicn. The Hooghley every day rolled down 
thousands of toipses close to the porticoes and gardens of the English 
conquereis The very streets of Calcutta weie blocked up by the 
dying and the dead The lean and feeble surwvors had not energy 
enough to bear the bodies of then kiudied to the funetal pile or to 
the holy river, or even to sene awly the jackals and vultures, who 
fed on human remains in the face ot day ” 1 

It has been truly said of Macaulay that shifting of evidence, in¬ 
cessant questioning of authorities, relentless scrutiny of documents 
meant nothing to him and he was satisfied if he could make the com¬ 
mon places of history Jne and breathe again. But here truth did 
not admit of exaggeration and the tacts narrated by him can be accep¬ 
ted as dependable. 

People—especial 1> m Bengal—aic acquainted with the descrip¬ 
tion of the conditions cieated by the famine given by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee in his immortal novel -the Anandamath . But that des¬ 
cription is practically a word-foi-woid tianslation of the description 
given by W.W. Hunter who had been entrusted by the Government 
to search old records and prepare an authentic account of the famine 
and its effects on Bengal. Wiote Ilunter :— 


« Macaulay— Essays. 

1 On two points* however one must reject hia statement. In answer to his statement 
that women are leapt confined in the xenios bepauat of Eastern jealousy one would like to 
quote the eloquent words of Sheridan m hia impeachment of Warren Hastings—Tn India 
women are not “kept confined from a mean and selfish policy of man— from a coarse and 
sensual jealouay—enshrined rather than immured, their habitation and retreat is a sanctuary, 
not a prison—their jealousy is their own—a jtalou^y of their own honour* that leads them 
to regard liberty as a degradation, and the gaze of even admiring eyes an inexpiable pal lesion 
to the pur ay of their fune and the sanctity of tbeir honoor.” Then again in Bengal 
every household did not depend for support on its own little patch of cultivation beefiate 
Bengal produced mare than ahe could Consume and rice was exported to other piovktfM 
«nd opnotnea from Bengal. 
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“AH through the stifling summer of 1770 the people werit'on 
dying. The husbandmen sold their cattle; they sold their implement* 
of agriculture; they devoured their seed-gram; they sold their sons abd 
daughters, till at length no buyer of childien could be found; they ate 
the leaves of the trees and th» grass of the field, and in June 1770 
the Resident at the Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on 
the dead. Day and night a torrent of famished and diseise-strxcken 
wretches poured into the great cities At an early period of the year 
a pestilence had broken out. In March we find small-pox at Moor- 
shidabad, wheie it gilded through the Viceregal mutes and cut off 
the Prince Syfut in Ins palace The streets were blocked up with 
promiscuous heaps of the dyiiu* and dead. Into ment could not do 
it* work quick enough; even the dogs and jackels, the public scaveng¬ 
er of the Eist, became unable to accomplish llitir revolting work, 
and the multitude ol mangled and festering corpses at leocth threa¬ 
tened the existence ol the citizens ** 1 

This description is based on official records ol the time—con¬ 
temporary opinions and dependable views. 

The effect of this famine was deploiable for the people and un¬ 
precedented in its baneful influence on society. 

The actual loss due to the famine has rfot been and cannot be 
calculated. Those m power smiled iu seciet ‘‘looking over wasted 
lands’*, for such men— • 

“find a music centred in a doleful son* 

Sli earning up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wsong 
Luke a tale of little meaning, tho'the uoids aie strong 
Chanted lioiu an ill used race ot men (hat cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed and leap the haivest with enduring toil .** 4 

But actual!} those in power weie wore than the Lotos-Eaters; 
for they strove ouly to profit by the miseries ot the people. 

The finest part ot the Province lay desolated by famine ; the 
fields were abandoned. Two years after the famine Warren Hastings 
wrote an elaborate report on the state ot Bengal. “He had made a 
progress through a large portion cl the count!y, instituting, the most 
searching inquiries by the way, and he deliberately states the loss of 
at least one-third of the population. This estimate has been accepted 
by all official and by the most accurate non-official writers ** 8 Twenty 
years after the famine the remaining population was estimated (Mm 

1 Hunter— AnnaU of Rural Bengal. 

4 Teanyeoa* 

♦ Hoater—intisle of Rural Bangui. 
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twtoty-four to thirty millions. Said Hunter—“We cannot help 
arriving at the conclusion that the failure of a single crop following 
a year of scarcity, had within nine months swept away ten millions 
of human beings.” Thiifcy-five per cent, of the whole population 
and fifty per cent, of the cultivators pen shed. Large tracts of fertile 
land lapsed into jungle, and as the poet lias said :— ~ 

“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; . 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pndo. 

When once destiO)ed, can never bo supplied.” 6 

The hereditary husoandman—wi<h hU accumulated experience— 
suffered most—while fifty pet cent, of the cultivators perished, at 
least tweniy-five per cent, iost their land ol could not till 1 ! for want 
of domestic animals, seed-grain and agncutuial implements. Years 
after the famine landloids wcie constianted to bung men fiom other 
provinces to cultivate the land. • 

One cannot help asking how a famine could, within nine months, 
work such havock and why ? Famine, as Cunningham has put it, 
represents “that dreadful state of thing** when food is not obtainable 
at any price, or that scarce!) le**s dieadtul condition when enhance¬ 
ment ot price is practically prohibitory to all but the wealthy “ 7 
How could the famine cause such devastation in Bengal which had 
been described in 16GG by Bernier is a land flowing with milk and 
honey? Wrote Bernier :— 

“Egypt has been represented in every ago as the finest and 
most fruitful country in the woild, and even our modern writers deny 
that there is any other land so peculiarly favoured by nature ; but 
the knowledge I have acquired of Bengal©, during two visits paid to 
that kingdom, inclines me to believe that the pre-eminence ascribed 
to Egypt is rather due to Bengal©. The latter country produces' rice 
in such abundance that it supplies not only the neighbouring but 
remote states. It is earned up the Gauges a 3 far as Patna, and 
exported by sea to Mashpatarn and many other ports on the coast of 
Karomandel. It is also sent to foreign kingdoms, principally to the 
island of 6eylon and the Maldives.” * 

And rice is the chief food of the Bengalis which grew so scarce 
during the famm* of 1770—only a hundred years after Bernier’s visit 
to the Province* Bice was to be had in such abundance in Bengal 


• Uplchmith -DeaetU d Village. 

• Guam ogham — Rititah India and its Ruler *. 

• Bernier—(Cooattbles' edition). 







that in 1689 rice sold at the rate of 320 seers to the ru^e at^ 

Shaista Khan, when he left* Dacca in that year, ordered th^t i 
western gate of the town through which he passed to 'leave ‘ for [■:& 
should be closed and an inscription, placed upon it forbidding- 
future governors to open it until rice should again be sold at thef: 
same price. And forty-seven years after his departure the gate waa 
opened as the price of rice was reduced to the same rate. • 

Nor was rice so cheap and abundant in East Bengal only. 
Murshid Kuii Khan—the Nawab of Bengal died in 1725 less than * 
half-a-century before the famine. And it is on record that during 
his rule five maunds or 200 seers of rice could be had for a rupee—. 
"a man with an income of one rupee a month could have two meals, 
a day with pollao and kalia.*’ J0 ■ • ' 4 

What then had happened during some fifty years tp Bengal that 
she lost a third part of her population in • a famine which overtook 
her? Dearth of seasonal rain did not occur for the first time in 
Bengal in 1770 ; for, the caprice of clouds was nothing new, and the 
shrinking of rivers and the drying up of some tanks used for the . 
supply of drinking water and irrigation—must have occurred many 
times resulting in partial or total failure of crop. Bengal had survived 
such calamities. 


How is it then that this calamity found her resources exhausted 
and her staying power at an end ? 

Bice, though the chief food of the Bengalis and produced in 
plenty in the Province was not the only agricultural product of the 
people. Wrote Bernier 

“Bengale, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Egypt, but 
if this was a defect, it is attributable to the inhabitants, who live 
a great deal more upon rice than the Egyptians, and seldom taste 
bread. Nevertheless wheat is cultivated in sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the country, and for the making of cheap sea- 
biscuits, with which the crews of European ships, English, Dutch 
and Portuguese, are supplied. The three or four sorts of vegetables 
which, together with the rice and but tor, form the chief food of the 
common people, are purchased for the merest trifle. 

Bengal being a land of rivers and creeks was so plonfciful of 
that in some parts of India—where the people were vegetariaa^fi||^|^ 
people of Bengal were* looked down upon by the higher 


^ Romance of an Batt&rn Capital . 
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Said Bernier:— 

“For a single roupie twenty or more fowls may be bought 
Geese and ducks are proportionately cheap. There are also goat i 
and &heep in abundance.' 1 Pigs were obtained at so low a price 
that the Portuguese, settled in the country, live almost entirely upoc 

pork.. Fish of every species, whether fresh or salt, is in the 

same profusion. In a word, Bengale abound* with every necessary 
of life ; and it is this abundance that has induced so many Portuguese, 
Half-castes and other Christians, driven from their different settlements, 
by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom**. 

Then again—it has been said that Bengal has an endless number 
of channels, and “these channels aie lined on both sides with towns 
‘and villages, thickly peopled with Gentiles ; and with extensive fields 
of rice, sugar, corn, three or four sorts of vegetables, mustard, sesame 
for oil, and small, mulberry-trees, two or three feet in height, for the 
food of silkworms.“ 

That Bengal produced not only lice hut also othei product ** m 
such profusion as to be able to export the surplus was also said by 
Barnier:— 

U) “Bengale abounds likewise in 9ugar, with winch it supplies 
the Kingdoms of Golkonda, and tin* Karnatic where very little is 
grown, Arabia and Mesopotamia, through the towns ol Moka. and 
Bussora, and even Persia, by wky of Bender-Abb«\M*\ 

(2) “There is in Bengale such a quantity of cotton and silks, 
that the kingdom may be called the common stoiehome for those two 
kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoostan or the Ernpifo of the Great; 
Mogal only, but of all the neighbouring Kingdoms, and even of 
Europe. I have been sometimes umageJ at the vast quantities of 
cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and coloured, which 
the Hollanders alone export to different places, especially to Japan 
and Europe. The English, the Portuguese and the native merchants 
deal also in these articles to a considerable extent.” 

(8) “The same may be said of the silks and silk stuffs of all 
aorfcs. It is not possible to conceive the quantity drawn every year 
from Bengale for the supply of the whole Mogal Empire, as far as 
Lahore and Cabol, and generally of all those foreign nations to which 

the cotton cloths are sent.The Dutch have sometimes seven 

or eight hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem* 
bazar, where, in like manner, the English and other merchants employ 
a proportionate number.** 

h U Xht origin of Auetrelia’e wool iadofttry goes btok to 1798 when about 80 afcoott flWfc. 
OMeuttaaad a few from Ireland were ftret introduced. 
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The exports brought Bengal money while the fields and 
kept the people always engaged in work. Handicrafts had not 
growh into manufacture and trade had not expanded to commerce*;?:; 
Guilds, therefore, developed into corporations. But inland trade waft ; 
brisk and Bengal goods were carried in Bengal-built vessels—manned ' 
by Bengali sailors to foreign countries—as has been remarked by 
Berneir. 


These prove that the people of Bengal were not poor. Moreover, 
it was customary for the people to keep stores of rice and corn. 
There was a custom called Bahuni —which had attained a semj. 
religious significance. It is derived from Bahanna or fiftytwo—the 
weeks to which a year is divided. It was observed on the last day 
of the month of Pans in the winter. When the golden harvest of 
paddy was reaped the householder stored in his granary paddy enough 
to feed the family for full fiftytwo weeks, i.e a year ; and the door 
of the granary was closed. 

Usually, therefore, there was deficiency neither of food nor of 
money in the Province to plunge it into a devastating famine when 
a single crop failed due to want of seasonal rains. But we find that 
iu 1770 the failure of a single crop, following a year of scarcity had, 
within nine months, swept away ten millions of human beings. 

The question 1 ms to be answered—how was this unusual thing 
possible and who were responsible for the death of these millions of 
men. The question has not yet been answered satisfactorily though 7 
the reasons have, here and there, been hinted at. But the historians 
—Englishmen have not only attempted to minimise the responsibility 
of their countryman in India for the famine which was to a great 
extent—man-made, by describing the famine as a visitation of 
providence but have been mean enough to shift the burden of the 
responsibility from the shoulders of their countrymen to those of some 
Indians—condemning them unheard. 

Bengal was divided into two parts—Eastern and Western. For 
a considerable time, East Bengal had been harassed by Portuguese 


pirates and Maughe. The Portuguese had found in East Bengal 
land of promise, rich and unexplored. Some of them had alread^Se: 
settled in Chittagong and Arracan and had even established thojor^ 
selves in Sonargaon. “ They were a strange crew, from all accoojd^i^'| 
these first Portuguese adventurers in Bengal. Francois 
celebrated i French;i lrayefjer, writing of them in the ; 

; Wltohadbeen forced.'^ 
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such as had abondoaed their monasteries, men that had twice or 
thrice married, murtherers \ ‘They were a desperate, bneaneering 
crew, ready for any adventure, and rivalling in recklessness and 
daring the wildest heroes of romance. Such as had deserved the 
rope were most welcome and esteemed there'. It needs no stretch 
of imagination to believe that the life they led, unchecked by any of 
the restraints of civilisation, was ‘veiy detestable and altogether 
unworthy ol Christians, m so much that they impuncly butchered and 
poisoned one another, and assassinated their own prieBts, who 
sometimes were not better than themselves?' ” 12 

Bernier’s Description of them is delightfully graphic and realistic. 
“ Their ordinary trade was robbery and piracy”, he continues. 
“ With some small aud light gallies they did nothing but coast about 
the sea, and entering into all rivers thereabout, and often penetrating 
even so far as forty or fifty leagues upcountry, surprised and carried 
away whole towns, assemblies, markets, feasts and weddings of the 
poor Gentiles, and others of that country, making women slaves, great 
and 6inall, with strange cruelty; and burning all they could not 
carry away.” 

The King of Airacan at first looked upon these turbulent 
adventurers with suspicion and> at the beginning of tbo seventeenth 
century, made a determined attack to exterpate them from his 
territories. Unfortunately his plans miscarried. And even a local 
Governor of the country suffered a complete defeat at their hands and 
his fleet was practically annihilated. «. 

This was one # of the reasons why Islam Khan the Mogbal Viceroy 
(1608 A.D.) removed his capital from Bajmalml to establish a capital 
at Dacca to be in the very centre of these disturbances. 

Ambition, like adversity, brings strange bed fellows and the King 
of Arracan arranged to combine with the Portuguese force organised 
by Sebastian Gongalez to fight the Mogals—as their common enemy. 
This Gongalez had established bimseli in Sandwip where he attracted 
adventurers of every sort—until they numbered no less than a 
thousand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred 
cavalry, and eighty sail, well mounted with cannon. But the Mogal 
Viceroy caught the Mughs before they could effect junction with the 
Portuguese and defeated them with great slaughter. East Bengal— 
which with the fatal fertility of its flood-striken fields, bad known no 
peace for a long time enjoyed it under Islam Khan. Mutual re¬ 
criminations between the Mughs and the Portuguese weakened bptb 

Brs<!ley*Birt—77ie Romanceij an Eastern Capital . 
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of them and at last Gongalez was defeated and slain by the Ifugh^f 
Though afterwards the Mughs made attempts to plunder East Bengal 
their Success resembled the previous attempts only as the grumblings * 
of an extinct crater to the lava floods of a living volcano.. 

The comparative peace under strong rulers brought back prosper^, 
ity to the people of East Bengal. And when the famine of 1770 
overtook Bengal—it could produce no* permanently disastrous effect 
on the people there. 

It was otherwise with West Bengal where the capital had been 
transferred by Murshid Kuli Khan for reasons stated before. 

It had been the ambition of Mogbal Viceroys from Murshid Kuli 
Khan to Alivardy Khan to purchase the favour of the court at Delhi 
at the price of the wealth of Bengal. Every Viceroy tried to improve 
upon the amount sent as revenue and presents, and no-one cared to 
improve the lot of the people. 

Reference has already been made to the vast sums in cash and 
kind Murshid Kuli sent to Delhi on his assumption of office in¬ 
dependent of the Viceroy at Dacca. Mention has also been made 
of the money spent by successive Nawabs and traitors in their scramble 
for power. 

And in addition large sums were exacted from the people for the 
treasury which was beyond the dreams of the avarice of Clive and his 
companions when they inarched on Murshidabad to make Mir Jafar 
Nawab. 


A new danger appeared to the people of West Bengal when the 
Mahrattas appeared on the scene bent on plunder. ^ They had under¬ 
mined the power of the Moghals in Delhi and they laid low the 
prestige of the Viceroy in Bengal whose capital even was not safe 
from their attack and who was, at last, constrained to purchase 
peace—not with honour— by agreeing to pay chowth or a fourth part of 
the revenue of the province to them. 

Thus the people of West Bengal were being drained dry by the 


Moghals, the Marliattas and the English. 

The ideal of taxation by rulers in Ihdia was taxation for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people. It has nowhere been. 


gaore clearly, tersely and prettily put than in Kalidas’s description : 
of the traditions of the Children of the Sun—a line of princes said 
to have descended from the Sun, of whom R a in ach andr a WM the;: 
boast, the best and the ornamentv j 

’ (t&e sujbjects) know the .tax they 
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The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes, 

But gives tenthousandfold the wealth he takes.” ** 

Not content with spending their revenues on the people the 
ancient princes gave away to them the accumulated surpluses at 
intervals. It is reminiscent of the healthy custom prevailing among 
clans and classes like the Bed Indians whose chiefs were obliged, 
by custom, to divest themselves of the accrued surpluses at regular 
intervals. 

But very different was the practice of oidinary kings and their 
representatives every wheie whose excessive greed often crushed the 
people and brought about their own downfall through risings and 
revolutions As Goldsmith has put it:— 

u Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” ,4 

The accumulations of wealtli in Delhi and Murshidabad were 
almost fabulous and e\oked the envy of others. Sir John Shore 
(raised to the peerage with the title of Lord Teignmouth) in his 
valuable minutes dated the J8th June, 1789 (Appendix to the Fifth 
Report, 1812) stated that the impositions subsequent to the adminis¬ 
tration of Murshid Kuli Khan had been as follows — 


By Shuja Khan from 1722 to 1728 
By All Vardi Khan from 1728 to 1755 


.. Ks. 19,14,095 

.. „ 22,25,554 


Total in thirty jears 
By Mir Kassim, 1768 


41,39,649 

74,81,840 


Total in fori) one joais 


1,16,20,089 


“ It is necessai) " said Shore, “to remark that these imposts 
were founded upon principles unknown to the Moghal constitution and 
that the ttiviar jama, oi standard assessment, to which this increase 
was superadded m 1728 was rated at Bs. 1,06,98,152 the settlement of 
Torya Mull. We aie not to forget that Bs. 14,35,593 of the revenues 
of new territories constitute part of the difference. The 6um of 
Rs. 1,16,20,989 with an addition of Rs. 2,58,857 the amount of a 
tax levied by Jaffar Khan in 1772 forms the total increase effected 
by the subahdari abwab, or viceroyal imposts, consisting of twelve 
principal articles.” 

The settlement of Bengal at the close of Kasim's administration 
was thus stated by Grant• 

n Raghvcama —Translated by Griffith*. 

14 GoWeraith— Descried VtftQe, 
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Tutnar or standard assessment 

... 

Bs. 

1,41,16,116 

Abwab in eight articles to the death of 
in 1750, with the serf sicrar of Kashim 

Ali Vardi 

• • • 

»» 

42,23,467 

Kcffayci of Kashim, in three articles with abwab 
aubadari of Jaffar Khan in part 

99 

45,28,563 

Towfeer of Kashim, including increase in 
of Dacca 

the Jaigri 
• • 

99 

81,62,858 

Total imposts 

• • • 

99 

1,19,00,886 

Deduct allowances and charges 

• • • 

99 

4,01,276 

Total assessment of Bengal in 17G3 

• 

' 9 

2,56,24,228 


Thus additions wero piled up and the people wore groaning under 
the crushing load when a new terror was added in the advent of the 
English whose one object was to make money by administration* 
eum-oxploitation. Sir John Shore characterised the addition made 
by Mir Kasim as ,f a mere pillage and a rack-rent." According to 
him that from the time of Turya Mai in Jo82 the increase had been 
moderate; from the later penod to Ali Vardi’s administration in 1765, 
it had been “rapid but not perhaps excessive"; while in 1763, it 
had been “ violent and exorbitant." That Shore’s opinion was 
correct was also pioved by the fact that both Maharaja Nauda Kumar 
and Nawab Reza Khan had found it necessary to substantially reduce 
the assessment of Mir Kashnn. “ A precedent derived from tyranny 
and extortion/’ obseived Shore, “can have no weight with those 
who do not wish to imitate it, nor can such means be productive for 
a continuance.” # 

But a comparison of the assessment of 3786-87 with that of 
1765-66, the first year of the Diwanx assessment would show that 
both the gross and the net revenues had considerably increased. 

No relief was granted to the cultivators. And m 1883 Sir William 
Hunter, the historian of British India said in the Viceroy’s Council: 
“The Government assessment does not leave enough food to the 
cultivator to support himself and his family throughout the year”. 

And Comptoa has openly avowed : 4t There is no more pathetic 
figure in the British Empire than the Indian peasant. His masters 
have ever been unjust to him. He is ground until everything has 
been expressed, except the marrow of hi£ bones.” 

In Bengal the English violated even tbe terms of their Permanent 
Settlement to increase the income of the Government, through ceasee. 

How terrible the new terror in Bengal, «•*•» the supremacy of 
the English was may be realised from the remarks of a mhn Wte 
Warren Hastings quoted before. Mbcaulay, in his essay on Clive 
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gave the following graphic description of the condition that prevailed 
before and was precursor to the famine :— 

“Every ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarming 
tidings. The internal znis-government of the province had reached 
such a point that it could go no further. What, indeed, was to be 
expected from a body of public servants exposed to temptation euch 
that, as Clive once said, flesh and blood could not bear it, armed with 
irresistible power, and responsible only to the coirnpt, turbulent, 
distracted, ill-informed Company, situated at such a distance that the 
average interval between the sending of a despatch and the receipt 
of an answer was above a year and a half ? Accordingly, during 
the fite years which followed the departure of Clive from Bengal, the 
misgovernment of the Euglish was earned to a point such as seems 
hardly compatible with the very existence of society. The Roman 
proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a province tbe 
means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, 
of drinking form amber, of feasting on singing buds, of exhibiting 
armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopaids, the 'Spanish viceroy, 
who leaving behind him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered 
Madrid with a long train oi gilded coaches, and of sumptGr-horses 
trapped and shed with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, 
properly so cubed, was not among the \ ices ot the servants of the 
Company. But cruelty itsell could haidlv have produced gieater evils 
than sprang from their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. The) 
pulled down their neature, Meet Jaflier. They ret up in his place 
another Nabob, niamed Meer Cossim. But Meer Coseim had talents 
and a will; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his subjects 
himself, he could not bear to see them ground to thd dust by oppress¬ 
ions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed his revenue 
Jn its very source. The English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossiro 
and set up Meer Jaflier again; and Meer Cossim, after revenging 
himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that of the BJuck Hole, 
fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At every one of these 
revolutions, the new prince divided among his foreign masters what¬ 
ever could be scraped together from the treasury of his fallen pre- 
decessor. The immense population of his dominions was given ‘up 
as a prey to those who bad made him a sovereign, and who could 
unmake him. The servants of the Company obtained, not for their 
employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whole 
internal trade. They forced tbe natives to buy dear and to 
cheap. They insulted with impunity the tribunals, the poliqe, and 
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the fiscal authouties of the country. They coveted with their protec¬ 
tion a set of native dependents who ranged thiough the province#, 
spreading desolation and terror wheiever they appeared Every 
servant of a Butish factor was aimed with all the power of his 
master , and his master was armed with all the power ot the Company 
Enormous foitunes weie thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings wire reduced to the extieimtly of 
vvietchedness They had been ace u&tomed to live under tyranny, 
but nevei under tyianny like this They found the little finger of 
the Company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlali Undei their 
old masteis they had at least one resource when the evil became 
insupportable, the people lose and pulled down the government But 
the Lnglish Government was not to be so shaken off That government, 
oppiessjve as tlie most oppiessive foim of baibamn despotism, was 
strong with all the stiength cl civilisation It icsembled the govern¬ 
ment ot evil Genii, rither than the government of human tyrants. 
Even despair could not inspne the soft Bengili with courage to 
confiont mep of English bleed, the hereditaiy nobility of mankind, 
whose skill and valour had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold 
odds The unhappy i ice never attempted lesistinee Sometimes they 
submitted in patieut nusen Sometimes they fled fiom the white 
man, as their fither had beed used to tly fiom the Mahratta , and 
the palanquin ot tno English traveller was often carried thiough 
silent villages and towns, which the nport of his appioach had 
made desolate ** 15 

The puagidph quoted above not only describe* the condition 

.the wretched condition the people ol Bengal had been reduced 

to, by the inhuman oppression of the loieignei, and the reason why 
the famine of 1770 had such disastrous lesults But it also shows . 


(1) Macaulay* conception oi the strength ot civilisation 

(2) the fiendish cruelty which the English indulged in to satisfy 

their greed. ciuelty which was contagious and filtered down 

to then Indian dependents , 

(8) the demoralising effect of monopoly . and 

(4) the utter helplessness of the people of Bengal 

"Strength of civilisation** according to Macaulay, was the 
strength of those who put their tiu6t "on leeking tube and iron 
shard", were prone to harness science to the chariot of death and of 
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destruction and left out of their calculation the invinicibie soul 
of man. It was a perverse conception of tbe strength of civilisation 
which was destined to bring about its- own ruin. 

The disastious effect of moi opoly m Bengal has been clearly 
demonstrated. It was thus described by an Englishman—Bolts— 
in his “Consideration on Indian Affairs'*:— 

“In the time of the Mogul government, and even in that of the 
Nabob Alli\ardy Kbawn, the weavers manufactured tbe goods freely, 
and without oppression, and though there is no such tiling at present, 
it was then a common practice for reputable families of the Tanty, 
or weaver cast, to employ their own capitals in manufacturing goods, 
which they sold freely on their own accounts. There is a gentle¬ 
man, now in England, who in the time of that Nabob, has purchased 
in the Dacca province in one morning eight hundred pieces of muslin 
at his own door, as brought to him by the weavers of their own 
accord. It was not till the time of Serajah al Dowlah that oppres¬ 
sions, of the natives now desoibed, from the employing of goraastahs 

# 

commenced with the increasing power of the English Company, upon 
their changing the mode of providing their investment; and the same 
gentlemen who also in Serajah al Dowla's time witness to the fact of 
the above seven bundled families of weavers, in the districts round 
Jungalbarry, at once abandoning Ibeir country and their professions 
on account of oppression of this nature, which were then only 
commencing. Since those day* the natives have had no Nabob to 
apply to in cases of oppressions. But such as vvfcre the dependent 
creatures of the English Company, against whom they could hope 
for no redress. 

“With eveiy species of monopoly, therefore, every kind of 
oppression to manufacturers, of all denominations throughout the 
whole country, has daily increased; in so much that weavers# for 
daring to sell their goods# the Dallals and Pykars for having con¬ 
tributed to or connived at such sales, have, by the Company's agents, 
been frequently seized and imprisoned, confined in irons, fined 
considerable sums of money, fiogged, and deprived, in the most 
ingominious manner, of what they esteem most valuable, their casts . 
(caste). Weavers also, upon their inability to perform such agree¬ 
ments as have been forced from them by the Company's agents; 
universally known in Bengal by the name of ‘Mutchulcahs* have had 
their goods seized, and sold on the spot, to make good the deficiency; 

■end tbe winders of raw silk, called ‘Nagaads , 9 bave been treated 

- / 
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also with such injustioe, that inbtancob have been known of their 
rutting oH their thumbb, to prevent their being forced to wind silk* 
This last kind of workmen were purbued with such rigour daring 
Lord Clive's late Go\eminent in Bengal, from a zeal for increasing 
the Company's investment of raw silk, that the most sacred laws of 
society were atrociously violated, for it was a common thing for the 
Company’s sepoys to be sent by force of aims to break open the 
houses of the Armenian merchants established at Sydabad (who 
have, from tune immemorial, been largely concerned in the silk trade) 
and forcibly take tbe ‘Nagaadb' from their woik, and carry them 
away to the English factoij. 

“ In this situation of the tiade m Bengal, exclusive of such 
articles as ate necessarily piovided for the English Company’s invest¬ 
ment, which .. . .is the woist of all monopolies, exclusive of what 
the Foreign Companies aie permitted io provide, in order to prevent 
clarronio m Emope (loi which goods however such Foreigners are 
obliged to pay pnets inuili uipenoi to those given by the English 
Gomastahs) and exclusive also of the little which the honest private 
merchant may be able to provide secretly, the whole inland trade, 
in almost everything else that the country produces, and eved the 
trade in tome pnncipal articles of foreign linpoit, has been carried 
on as monopolies, by a few of the supenoi servants of the English 
Company, with their Banyans and favourites, and not only every 
public measures of late yeais adopted by the government at Calcutta 
has been calculated to favour the establishment of such monopolies, 
but even the contiadictory and injudicious orders of the Court of 
Directors, on ‘•ome occasions, tiom a want of local knowledge, and on 
otheis fiom connivance at the proceedings of their seivauts abroad, 
or from the state ot paities in Tjeadcnhall Street, have piomoted such 

shameful measures.” 10 

Thus England ruined even the industries of Bengal through the 
tiade policy adopted. This policy was the outcome of seltishness 
and greed. And as soon as they secured power they devised 
means to stifiie opposition by appropriating the power to deport 
“undesirable” Europeans from India without trial or even without 
assigning reason for such deportation Bolts himself was the victim 
of this policy because of his intention to stait a punting press in 
Calcutta. His book on Indranfaffairs exposed the evil effects of the 
monopoly the English in Bengal established to enrich themselves. 


11 Considerations on Mian Affairs U?78 A.D.) 
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The exploitation of the people of Bongal was merciless and it is 
no exaggeration to say that when the English came to power after 
the fall of Serajah-ed'Dowllah they bled Bengal white undermining 
her power of resistance. This exhaustion of the power of resistance 
the province had slowly built up, made her people succumb to the 
famine which was, partly at least, man-made and not due entirely to 
natural causes. 

As the power of the Nabob decreased that of the English in 
Bengal increased till the English monopolised all power. 

“01 it is excellent 

To have a giant’s stiength; but *tis tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

Unfortunately for the people of Bengal the English m the 
Province used their ill-achieved strength tyrannously. 

Hunter has admitted that— 

“ Until 1772 Bengal was regaided by the British public in 
the light of a vast warehouse, in which a number of adventurous 
Englishmen carried on business with great profit and on an enorm¬ 
ous . scale. That a numerous native populatiou existed they were 
aware; but this they considered an accidental circumstance, and one 
in which they took rather less interest than we at present feel in the 
aborogines of Natal or Sierra-Leone.” 17 

Callous indifference to the sufferings of the sons of the soil is 
writ large on British administration in India. It combined with a 
natural calamity in 1770 to create and augment a famine which 
assumed alarming proportions and swept away, within nine months 
ten millions of human beings. Afterwards, it made families recur 
with the periodicity ol climatic changes, and intensify the poverty of 
the people all over tbe country. The famine came at a time when 
prolonged maladministration and greed had sucked up the moisture 
that ought to sustain the teeming millions of the Province and 
rained the people. The English in India did not care for the people. 
What they wanted wa6 gain, more gain and still more gain. 

“Lower Bengal has three harvests each year; a scanty pulse crop 
in spring; a more important rice crop in autumn; and the great rice 
crop, the harvest of the year, in December.” 1f 

In tbe early part of 1769 increased prices had ruled owing to the 
partial failure of the winter rice crop of 1768. But the people content 
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plated the situation as a passing squall which they could weather 
easily. In a province or a country where the harvest depends mainly 
on the caprice of the clouds such paitial failures occur. Next year the 
lains were uMiul till September when they ceased The crop which 
depended on them withered. "The fields of ncc," wrote the Super¬ 
intendent of Beshenpore at a later period, “are become like fields 
of stiaw." But the English Company not only stood for its pound 
of flesh, but wanted an addition to it Remissions of the land-tax 
and advances to husbandmen, received no practical effect In a year 
when thnty-five per cent ol the whole population and fifty per cent 
of the cnltivatois penslicd loi want of food, ten per cent was added 
to the land lax for the ensuing year (1770 71)—on the advice of a 
Mohammedan Minndci of Finance The i etjring Governor Verelst 
declined to (oiumunnate to the Coml of Directors m England the 
actual condition of the Pjovnne lest thou placid slum her would be 
disturbed b\ disqmetin^ ditairih of dwindling dividends 

Tint the lo'al officers wete fuily awaie of th»' situation .would 
bo evident from otfiml iccords,—On November 34th, 1769 the 
following minute wis lecoi ed—"The Board has long been 
sensible of the gieat difficulty wo hive laboured under in engaging 
i sufficient number of coolie*, foi the works ot the n t w fort (m 
Calcutta), and the still gtoilei one of pi evading upon those who are 
provided to lemam theie loi any contlnuance ,, 19 Thio was due to 
scuuty ot grain in the ptovm^e. But the Company had in store 
19,000 maundb office and was expecting further supplies from differ¬ 
ent parts ot the countiy. The pioposal, therefoie, was that "we 
might engage to allow eveiy coolie one seer of nco each day, they 
pvymg for the same at the Company's puce with the contingent 
charges upon it , the difference that may be m their fivom should, 
as usual, be paid them m cowries, the coolies lacemng rice at a com¬ 
parative rca&onable price, and which, I believe, will be at au average 
40 per cent, cheaper than th^y can piocuio it it the public bazars, 
would, in my opinion, be an incentive to numbers offering then beivice 
at this jucnlure’\ The proposal was* accepted and the Buxey was 
"advised thereof." J9,00(J raaunds of rice the alUpoweiful Board 
had already ordered to be provided and a fuither quantity wa6 
arranged to be brought from ChittagoDg. Thus vve find that in 
November, 1769 when the Boaid was fully awaie of the scarcity of 
rice and the fact that the scarcity was " likely to continue for at 

if Extracts from the Ihita Office Relating to Taminn jn India (17G&4788) pub- 
bailed fa 1888 . 
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least eight months,” and would 44 be much increased and more felt 
sometime hence than now.” The Company had in their stores a 
huge quantity of rice which they had purchased’at a price 40 per cent, 
less than the price prevailing in the market and had ordered for 
more—thus augmenting the scarcity and sending up the price. 
And yet it was said that the necessary supply for the troops had not 
been stored and the troops were inarched from One famine-sticken 
part of the unfoitunate Province to another, the peasantry com¬ 
plaining 44 that the military wrung from them Iheir last chance of 
subsistence.” 

In 1668-70 the Government forced the whole stock of nee in the 
Province into the market at the commencement of the calamity. It 
was declared'a crime to lay up stores of the precious commodity 
against the coming year: every one who laid in stock became a public 
malefactor, his shop-was at the mercy of the mob, and his person in 
constant danger of arrest. 

And this was done with the double purpose of stocking rice for 
the Company and for allowing its servants the opportunity to make 
money out of the suffering of the people. 

The Company was relentless and its servants —Indians—were 
made to realise the rent in full, if not more than the fixed amount. 
The words of its officers fell on deaf ears. In his letter written on 
the 14th January, 1770 Raja Riiab Roy wrote— 41 Your servant is 
never wanting in diligence and attention to the affairs of the Sirkar, 
but such is the scarcity of grains in this province (Bihar) that 60 per 
cent wretches in a day jierish with famine in the streets of Patna; 
and I am informed the calamity in this district is still mere Beverly 
felt.” ,0 

In his letter received on Uth May, 1770 Reza Khan described 
the condition of the country thus.— 41 As there is no remedy against 
the decree of Providence how shall I describe the misery of the 
country from the excessive droughts, the dearness and scarcity of 
grain hitherto but now a total failure. The tanks and springs are 
dried up and water grows daily more difficult to be procured ”. fl 
But be took care to add.— 4 ‘ To this hour I have laboured as well in 
the collections, as in every other branch with the diligence and 
attention of the most faithful well-wisher, and as far as the fallible 
nature of man would admit I have been guilty of no omission.” 

*° J Extracts from Records in the India Office. 
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And these are tbe two meu whom the ingenuity of British writers 
has tried to make scapc-goats of to bhift the reponsibility from the 
shoulders of the Europeans. 

The ci uel rigidity with which revenue was collected practically 
ruined the old aristocracy of the province which had its roots in tbe 
past and exercised what may be called paternal despotism in the 
Province. 

The Baja of Dinajpore stated that out of the revenue fixed at 
Rs. 13,70,902 he had remitted 12,00,000. But the Provincial Council 
in Mursbidabad remarked, that because the Baja could remit 
Bs. 12,00,000 besides the dibbursments at Dinajpore, ‘‘We cannot 
hesitate to conclude that this estimate of the Raja and the report of 
the Atneen, on which it is said to be grounded, are entirely fallacious 
and framed with a view to supporting a claim for deduction upon the 
strength of a clause of his agreement with $Tr. Vansitart.” The 
Supervisor, theieloie, was authorised to exert an authority over the 
Collectors in the Molinsil to secure moie. The Supervisor was thus 
written to—“ We must desire you to acquaint the Baja—and the 
enclosed parwanah from the Naib Dewan will inform him to the 
same purpose—that if he does not heaitily co-operate with you in 
answering our expectations, he may lay his account with suffering 
the deprivation of the zemindary and being summoned to the city to 
MR! all demands ** 

The Baja of Burdwan died miserably towards tbe end of the 
famine, leaving a treasury so utterly drained, that his son, a boy of 
sixteen, “had to molt down the family plate, and when this was 
exhausted, to beg temporaiy loan, in older to perform his father's 
obsequies.” He was treated as a prisoner in his own house for 
inability to meet the Government demands. 

The Baja of Nadia “ emerged from the famine impoverished and 
in disgrace, and was thankful to have liis son appointed to the 
management of his lands 

Maharani Bhawani “ was threatened with dispossession, the sale 
of her lands. 99 

The aged Baja of Bishnupore pawned bis household god Madan 
’Mphan and still unable to meet the Government demands was sent to 

debtor's prison. He was released only to die. 

Tbe youthful Musalman Raja of Birbhuui was hardly suffered 

to obtain bis majority before be was^ confined for arrears. 

Such was the effect of tbe "policy adopted by tbe BngHah to 
squeeze ont money from the zemindars. 
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A8 for the officers of the Company they found in the famine 
a favourable opportunity to amass fortunes. 

Said Macaulay.—“It was rumoured that the Company’s 

servants had created the famine by engrossing all the rice of the 
country ; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the 
price at which they had bought it : that one Kglish functionary who, 
the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas; had, during the 
season of misery, remitted sixty thou and pounds to London. M Had 
Macaulay considered it neeeswuy to examine lact lie could not have 
taken recourse to rumour. We know that shifting of evidence, 
meant nothing to him. But here we think his English partiality 
1 made him shrink from facing facts. Aud in his eagerness to save 
his countrymen in the Bast from deserved disgrace he' remarked— 
“These charges we believe to have been uniounded. That servants 
of the Company had ventured, since Clive’s depaiture, to deal in rice, 
is probable. That, if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by 
the scarcity, is certain. But theio is no reason for thinking that 
they either produced or aggravated an evil winch physical causes 
sufficiently explain.” 

As we have Jiown bofoie phy-ieal causes do not—for the} 
cannot—sufficiently explain the d* va-t iting client oi the famine m 
Bengal. A one year* famine, earned by geneial failuie oi the 
December harvest in 1701) and intensified by a partial failure of the 
crops of the pre\ious year and the following spring could not have 
produced such disa«-tioUb results—taken such toll of human life 
if the Company and its sonants had not, by their acts of oinision 
and com mission cieated condition-, in which the famine became aggra¬ 
vated. It was thus, at least to a great extent, a man-made famine 
—the precursor of a scries of famines duung British Jtulc in 
India. And British wntcis have vied with each other to prove that 
nature and not the English weie lespomible lor the repeated calami¬ 
ties! But no amount ot pettyfoggiug ingenuity can change facts; 
and when that ingenuity failed to achieve its end the English 
writers tried to fasten the guilt on the Indian servants of the Com¬ 
pany. Far be it from us to exculpate these Indians from the charge 
of cruelty which often developed unto inhuman brutality ; some of 
them were rogues in grain who were so obnoxious to the European 
masters they wished to please that they were only supportable by 
doing those dirty acts tbo less vile refuse to jdo. The mangnifleent 
eloquence of Buke has embedded in amber their misdeeds. But they 
C£D plead that they acted under instructions to serve the masters# 
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‘‘The whole administration was accused of dealing in grain for 
their private advantage. It was m vain that the Court of Director* 
wrote one indignant letter after another demanding the mameaof 
the culprits. No satisfactory investigation was ever made , and the 
native agents oi the governing body remain to this day under the 
charge of cartying off the husbandman’s scanty stock at arbitrary 
puces, stopping and emptying boats that weie importing rice from 
other provinces and ‘compelling the pool layats to sell even the seed 
lequisite foi the next harvest’. Not without ieasou does the Court 
expiess the suspicion that the guilty parties could be no other than 
persons of smie lank in its own service , and curious to lelate the 
only high official who was biougbt to trial lor the offence was the 
native Ministei of Finance who had stood forth to expose the mal- 
piactices of the English administration'’ 22 

The people suffered and died. 

Abbe Kaynal, had after giving a description of death, destiuction 
and devastation lomaiked — 

“But it is stiM noie reinjukable, and seems to chaiactense,... 
the indolence, as well luoial as natural of the natives that 
amidst ibis teuiblc distiess, such a multitude of cieatures, pressed by 
the ino^t urgent of all necessities remained m an absolute inactivity ; 
and made no attempts whatever tor thur self-pieseivation All the 
Emopeans especially the English, were possessed ol magazines, and 
even the^e weie not touched , pnvate houses weie so too , no levolt, 
no revolt, no massacie, not the least violence prevailed. The unhappy 
Indians, lesigned to despair, confined themselves to the lequest of 
surcoui they did not obtain, and peacefully waited for the relief 
of death.” 

Abbe Llavnal then lematked that such misery m Europe would 
have created disorder, fmy, atrocious acts and cumes and sa*d—“Had 
it been the fate of the English to have had the like events to draw on 
the part of the people of Bengal, perhaps, the famine would have 
been less general and less destructive.” 

The “sentiment innate in all hearts” was smothered by the 
English for gam and they did not hesitate to refrain from saving the 
people. Vast tracts of fertile land on which the bones of the dead 
lay bleaching remained uncultivated foi a long time , cultivated land! 
lapsed into jungles in which wild annual* roamed at leisure and which 
resounded with the howls of tigers which were a source of danger 
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to tbe people. Prosperous village* became deserted looking as gloomy 
as the close of day— 

“When falls the sun bebiud the western hill, 

And threatening clouds the air with horror fill.” 

One year of famine was followed by three years of unusual 
plenty—bumper crop following bumper crop. Nature exerts herself 
to the utmost to repair the damage done That she failed to do 
so the records of the next thirty years mournfully attest. Plenty 
had indeod returned, but it had returned to a silent and deserted 
province. “Before the end of the rainy season of 1770 the evident 
depopulation had excited grave apprehensions in the mind of the 
Council.“ “They considered the nineties the country had suffered," 
the number of industrious peasants and manufacturers who had been 
destroyed by the famine.*’ Early in 1771 they speak of “the great 
reduction of people thereby.“ There had been “such a mortality 
and desertion among the rayats,” they report in February 1771, “as 
to deprive the fanners of the possibility of receiving rents.“ Next 
year the Commissioners appointed to vi*it tbe various districts found 
the country “desolated by the famine,” the lands abandoned, and 
the revenue falling to decay. While a third of a generation of the 
poor had been thus swept from the face of the earth, a whole genera¬ 
tion of once rich families had been ieduced to poverty. On every 
side was heard by the Re\enue Farmeib, that a wealthy class who 
then stood forth as the visible Government to t^io common people, 
was unable to realise the land tax. Tiny were stripped of their office, 
their persons imprisoned, and their lands, the sole dependence of 
their families were re-let. The ancient families of Bengal, who were 
afterwards acknowledged by the British Government as the lords of the 
soil, fared still worse. 

Bengal emerged from the famine shorn of her wealth, her 
Industry at a stand still, tier social structuie almost destroyed, her 
land in a atate of uncultivated neglect due to want of men to work. 
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Vol. II (12) 

Janakivallava Bhattacharyva, M.A., Ph.D , Sankhyatirtha 

Well, as the word ‘dandi’ conveys the sense of a noun as well 
as an adjective so from the word ‘cow’ we shall be able to learn an 
individual cow as a noun and the universal oi cowness as its adjective. 
But why do you say that it would be a heavy load on the part of 
the word ‘cow’ to convey these two meanings? A critic points 
out that the example in question is mis-mitched, in the above 
example the word ‘dandi* consists of two parts, viz , the stem and 

the suffix. As it admits of two paits so one part conveys the noun 
and the other one communicates the adjective The word ‘danda* 
constitutes the stem to which the suffix ‘in’ having the sense of a 
‘matup* suffix, has been attached. The stem deuotes* an adjective 
and the suffix stands for a noun. The word cow’ cannot be analysed 
into two such parts. The word ‘dandi’ does not denote an adjective 
and the word ‘danda’ does not denote a noun. But here the word 
‘cow* is a single one. It may convey either a noun or an adjective 
but cannot convey the both. If it is to convey an adjective while 
conveying a noun then it should receive the help of another source of 
knowledge since none can assume that the word ‘cow* has power 
to convey both the noun and the adjective. But if the word ‘cow* 
denotes only an adjective then the universal of cowness which is an 
adjective cannot stand unsupported. It must have a support to 
stand upon, i.e., requires a noun to quality. The metaphysical logic 
casts its shadow upon the science of grammar. It conveys a noun 
by implication. If we hold this view, we do not violate the logic 
of grammar. Every body knows from his own experience that 
whenever a word is uttered an individual is presented to our cons* 
ciousness. We have no conclusive direct knowledge that an indi 
vidual is directly cozpmunicated to us by a word but not implied by 
a universal. Consequently, a doubt arises in our mind, viz., 
an individual which is a noun is conveyed by a word or it is implied 
by a universal, the meaning of a word. The doubt in qufestufa it 
to he solved by means of logical discussion. It is a very difficult 
task for us to carry out that a word denotes both, a noun and sin 
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adjective as its primary meaning. Moreover, no experience of us 
bears an evidence to the hypothesis that a word denotes a meaning 
at the outset, stops for sometime and then denotes another meaning. 
Our experience says that the awareness of an individual is produced 
by that of a universal even if thero is no word to bring it about. 
Hence the awareness of an individual is generated by the medium 
of a universal. The source of the knowledge of a universal is a word. 
This is the final conclusion we arrive at. 

You, the Naiyayikab, have also admitted the truth of this hypo¬ 
thesis. Kanada says “The colour ‘white* inheres in a substance. 
If we are aware of the fact that the colour‘white* inheies in a subs¬ 
tance then the judgment that the substance white is framed. 
There is causal relation existing between the awareness of the white 
‘colour* inhering in a substance and the judgment that the substance 
is white.” 

It has been stated that as the vcibs, viz., to cut, to kill, to sprinkle 
etc., are related to individuals so an individual constitutes the 
primary meaning of a word. This statement is fallacious since in 
some cases verbs are also syntactically connected with verbs. An 
example is as follows. The Vedic text “one should prepare fire in 
the shape of a hawk” is the example in question. It may be con¬ 
tested that an individual is onl> subservunt to a Ycdic rile, i.e an 
action since a universal, a formless being, cannot be serviceable. 
Such a contention does not hold good. The reason behind the above 
criticism is as follows. In the above rite a hawk is not mentioned 
as instrumental to it just as an animal is referred to as instrumental 
to a Vedic rite in the Vedic text ‘Pasuna yajeta.* The designation of 
a Vedic rite as fire is the title of this section. The wording of this 
text purports to convey that a hawk should be constructed after 
observing a few rite&. A real—a bird hawk cannot be created by 
observing a few rites. We also remember what has been stated in 
tbe chapter devoted to the naming of fire. It has beeu stated that 
a hawk caonot be created by piling bricks. But fire is so prepared 
that it assumes the form of a bawk. Hence a universal is subser¬ 
vient to a rite but not an individual. Now, it may bo contested that 
the resemblance of fire to a hawk will bo constructed. Such a con- * 
Ration does sot bold water since resemblance id not a thing to be 
done. What is similar to a particular hawk is also dissimilar to 
another bawk. Hence, dissimilarity accompanies resemblance. Tbe 
objection that a universal, being farmless, is not subservient to a 
rite is baseless. Tbon^ w n ti attribute and an action are forgod*** 
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yet their efficacy in connection with (he performance of some rites 
is acknowledged. Let us cite eximple*. One purchases with a red 
cow* One offers libation into fire going round it. We shall also 
prove that a universal i*r also indirectly related to an action since an 
individual is implied by a universal. Hence the verbs, viz., to cut, 
to kill, to sprinkle etc. are indirectly related to a universal. 

A rite which is practicable by means of an individual, implied by 
a universal, is said to be practicable by the universal itself just as an 
action which is performed by the body and the sense-organs is asserted 
to be done by the soul that dwells within the body. 

Let us clarify the example quoted above. The soul is the enjoyer 
of the fiu't of all actions. Jf is the doer of all actions. But as it is 
foimless so it gets everything done bv rueau6 of its associated body 
and sense-organs, ft cleanse-, the twigs of a fig-tree carefully observes 
tlie sacrificial ghee and does such other tilings through the instru¬ 
mentality of its body and bensc-omans. Thus it becomes the agent 
of an action, i c , a doer. Similarly, a universal perlonns an action 
through the cause wa> of au individual and becomes instrumental 
to an action. 

Hepce the Miman^akas hold that a universal is instrumental to 
an action. But it pel forms its action through the activity of some¬ 
thing else just as the formless and static soul becomes the doer of 
an action. 

A few rites vjhich require the service of an individual for its 
completion have been cited. They are as follows. One should make 
mx gifts. If an animal dedicated to a god in a sacrifice runs away 
then another animal bearing a close resemblance to it should be 
killed. A universal is instrumental to these rites through the medium 
of an individual. Following the same line of thinking growth, dimi¬ 
nution and aggregation etc., may apply to universale. Again, if we 
hold that a word denotes a universal then the relation of denotation 
holding between a word and a universal is easily cognised. If a word 
denotes an individual then it should be admitted that a word denotes 
an infinite number of individuals. (All individuals belonging to a 
class are denoted by the same word Hence, the power of denotation 
belonging to a word i6 infinite). Again if it is held that a Vford^ 
denotes only an individual then a word is wrongly used since it 
employed to convey an object which it does uot denote. These ate 
the possible defects whioh vitiate fbe hypothesis tba* & w<$d denote* 
an fold ivjtfori. The hypothesis in question is not exposed to theca. 
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It lias been also objected that a word denotes a perceptible object 
and that a universal is not the exclusive object of perception. The 
sum and substance of this objection is that a word cannot denote a 
universal only. 

This objection has been met by Kumarila, the author of Sloka* 
varfctika. He hold 4 ' that a concrete object having various properties 
is the object of our perception. 

Kumarila in his Sloka-varttika raises a prima facie objection, viz., 
if a perceptible object has various properties then why should a word 
denote a universal only? He says in reply to it that a word cannot 
denote an object having various properties. All woids denote objects, 
having a direct reference to a universal. 

There is not a single word which is logically conceived as com¬ 
petent to denote an ob|ect having various properties. It is not also 
easy to gra**p the relation of denotation holding between the word 
and the object having various properties. Thus, we should restrict 
the power of denotation and hold that a word denotes only a uni¬ 
versal which is one of the various properties of an object. This 
hypothesis stands upon sound logic. Hence, a universal is the only 
primary meaning of a word. This is the essence of the hypothesis 
that a word denotes only a universal. 

The Refutation of the Hypothesis that a Wobd Denotes a 

Universal 

The above hypothesis is going to be refuted.. A universal does 
not constitute the primary meaning of a word (a pada) used in a 
sentence. A pada is the combination of letters with an inflexion 
attached to it but is not a mere stem. The law of grammar holds 
that a stem and an inflexion express their meanings which are 
mutually related. When an inflexion such as the second case-ending 
etc., is attached to a stem the meaning of an inflexion is presented 
to our consciousness derived from a woid as a substantive and that 
of a stem as a predicate which qualifies it. An inflexion simul¬ 
taneously signifies three things, viz., case, number and gender. If 
a stem denotes a universal then the meaning of an inflexion cannot 
be related to a universal. A universal cannot be a case. It has got 
no gender masculine, feminine or neuter. Moreover, it cannot be 
marked with a number such as 'two, 9 'three* etc. 

Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
all these difficulties will be solved because an individual is tbe secon¬ 
dary or implied meaning of a word. The Naiy&yikas join issue with 
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them and point out that the above solution is not satisfactory. A 
word is once utteied or employed. It partially expresses a meaning 
by its primary force and then again conveys a different meaning by 
its secondary force. The secondary meaning, conveyed by it, is 
related to case, number and gender and is presented to our cons¬ 
ciousness. This order of the presentation of a meaning m its rela¬ 
tional character is not borne out by our experience (A word once 
uttered completely expresses its meaning. It does not gradually 
convey its meaning. Such an expression of meaning goagainst the 
grammatical law). 

It will be improper on our p«ut to relate the meaning of an 
inflexion with a universal. It looks like a contradictory injunction 
that one should wet with file. As the meaning of an inflexion is 
related to a male so the meaning of an inflexion is related to a uni¬ 
versal through the medium of an individual Though the relation is 
not direct yet why will it not be logically tenable? When an inflexion 
conveys its meaning it does it as related to the meaning of a stem, 
viz , a unive?sal. But it is not the aim of an inflexion to convey 
its meaning as lelated to the sccondaiy meaning of a stem since if it 
does so, theie will be no uniformity m conveying the ptinuiy meaning 
of a word The MImansakas hold tbit a« it is impossible to establish 
a relation between the pnmny meaning of a word and that of an 
inflexion so the meaning oi an inflexion is lelated to an individual. 
Such a defence is not tenable. A soul is logically called the author 
of an action since it f lus consciousness, volition etc But a universal 
is eternally static and is in no way related to a process So in 
grammar a univeisal is nevei used as a case. Hence how will the 
meaning of an inflexion b* lelated to a universal? It can be in no 
way be related to a universal. 

The number such as one, two etc , is said to bo syntactically 
related to a universal. But the former does not belong to the latter. 
The number belongs to such a substratum with which it is not syn¬ 
tactically connected. 

No body expeiiences that a number is induectlv ielated to a 
universal through the medium of an individual. If a number is not 
related to an individual at first then it is logically absurd for it to be 
telated to a univeisal. Such a gradual development of knowledge 
actuated by the necessity of removing inconsistency is not experienced. 

An individual which is the geneiatoi of an action, is marked off 
by % universal and is qualified by 6 number etc., is denoted by a word. 
A universal does not constitute the primaiy meaning of a word. 
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The Mimansakas have held that a universal is directly related 
to a Vedic action. They cite an example, viz. “One should arrange 
fire in the shape of a hawk.*' In this case the form of a hawk has 
been mentioned. Theie is no refeience to a universal. Hence a 
universal is not directly subservient to an action. 

The Mlmaiibakab have said that the pile of bricks containing 
fire does not bear a resemblance (o a particular hawk since if it is 
similar to one hawk then it may be as well dissimilar to another hawk. 
The argument of the Mfinansakas is not convincing because the 
universal of hawkness is formless and it is highly inconsistent to hold 
that the said pile is similar to a universal. It is as good as to say 
that it is similar to the sky. The example m question does no service 
to them. It simply represents their challanging spirit. 

There are many other verbal usages such “Give a cow*' etc., 
in which an individual having the universal of eowness is syntactically 
connected with the verb ‘to give.’ rio the learned men hold that the 
primary meaning of the word h ow* is only an individual possessing 
the universal of eowness. 

A word piunarily denotes one characterized by a universal. Tt 
is not logical to hold that the meaning of inflexion is at first related 
to an individual and then becomes lelated to a universal. If we bold 
this view then the process of denoting a meaning by a word involves 
much complication and becomes round about. So this view is not 
correct. 

Tf we subscribe to the view that the primary meaning of a word 
is an individual cbaiaeteiized by a universal then the use of cases 
in apposition finds justification. Tf we do not subscribe to this view 
then the co-ordination subsisting between a subject and a predicate 
cannot be explained. 

So, a word denote* the possessor of an universal. Now, the 
Mimansakas raise an objection to this h>pothcsis. What is the exact 
meaning of the word ‘tadvan’ (having that)? The literal meaning 
is that this has that. The demonstrative pionoun ‘this* stands for 
a near individual. Hence the meaning of the word amounts to an 
individual having a universal. If it denotes a particular then the 
hypothesis is open to the same charges that a word has an infinite 
power of conveying meanings and has unjustifiably wide denotation) 
f.e., it denotes objects which fall outside the sphere of its denotation* 
But as there is no word to denote a universal so a universal cannot 
be used as an adjective, ff the'opponents hold that a word denotes 
both an individual and a universal then they load a word the 
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heavy burden of conveying two distinct objects. We have already 
discussed this point. 

■ * ’ * . . . *■••• 

* The Nalyayikas meet this objection thus. The etymoipgib^t^ 
meaning of the word ‘tadvan' is that this* has that. But still 2 
demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ does not stand for a distinct particular ' 


such as '£abaleya.* Moreover it does not denote all individual cows 
in the universe. But it stands for any individual cow, the substratum 
of the universal of cowness but does not mean a distinct individual 
cow such as nabaleya. As the word ‘tadvan* denotes the substratum 
of a universal, e.g., the universal of cowness so the relation of deno¬ 
tation holding between the word ‘cow* and all individual cows is 
grasped by us. Again, as the common property of the meaning of 
the word ‘cow' is the universal of cowness so the above charges that 
a word has infinite power of denoting objects and has unjustifiably \ 
wide denotation become pointless. Again, we do not admit that if ; 
a word does not denote noun without denoting its adjective. So we ; 
do not overburden a word with the weight of its meaning. As we ? 

• A • 

simply grasp the relation of denotatiqn holding between a Word and v 
the locus of a universal so how much is the weight of meaning on 
the part of a word is to carry. There are a few charges^ which 
are levelled against some hypotheses viz. if a universal is not 
distinct from its locus then a word cannot denote both an individual 
and a universal etc. But they do not affect our hypothesis since all 
these objections are squarely met with. 


Moreover, j/breeption does not reveal a universal only. A uni¬ 
versal is a property of its substratum viz. an individual. Perception 
reveals both viz an individual and a universal. When a word is 
employed to denote an object of perception how is it thfrt it denotes 
only a universal? Therefore we arrive at the conclusion that if a 
word is employed to denote such an object as is perceived then a word 
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should also mean the same object. There should be perfect co¬ 
ordination between the meaning of a word and the content of an 
of perception. ‘ v 
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Now, the Mimansakab'raise an objection against the above 
tion. They point out that a substantive and a predicate 
simultaneously perceived. The Naiyayikas even do not admit snob 
a perception. The direct awareness of a predicate and a judgn*pfc ar* 
causally, related to each other. Hence, the sense- 
nnivwrsal 
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«Diver*»l at the out eet. Therefore it has a &*T«ia| 
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for the relation of denotation informs of it. Honce, the primal; 
meaning of a word is a univeisal but not an individual. 

The Naiyayikas say in reply to the above objection. It is not a 
truism that a predicate is only peiceivcd but not the substantive. 
Both the subject and the predicate are peiceived Whenever a uni¬ 
versal is perceivtd the sense object contat t in the shape of conjunction 
cum inherence is reqmled. For this lea^-on whenever a sense-organ 
senses a universal it senses au individual, the lo*us ot a universal. 
We do not say that an individual is only perceived and .its substratum 
is an inference. If we think with the Mlmansakas then we should 
admit that our sense organ senses an at tribute but the substance which 
possesses it is an inference But theie is no such piovision m the 
logical code of the Mimansika^ Hence we bold that the substiatum 
of a universal is also perceived. As theie is p rfect co-oidination 
between the meaning of a woid and the content of perception so it is 
not logical to hold that a woid denotes only a universal. 

Kuraarila has stated that a woid is alwayb employed with the 
main purpose ot conveying a umvewl, the element of an object since • 
if we hold that a word denotes only an individual then we are to 
admit that a woid has mfiuite powei of denoting innumerable indivi¬ 
duals and when it conveys its meaning it tiauscends it^ powei of deno¬ 
tation. But we aie not to face the difficulty of meeting ail these 
objections if we hold that a woid denotes tLie locus of a universal. 
Therefoic we should not impose limitation upon the meaning of a 
word, subscribing to the hypothesis that a wo d denotes only a univer¬ 
sal The Mlmansakas may fuither contend that a word and the cor¬ 
responding peiception ot its meaning do not lefei to the same object. 

If we admit that they do so then the knowledge derived fLOin a word 
will be identical with that derived fiorn sense organs But it ib a fact 
that these two pieces oi knowkdge arc not identical The reason 
behind their non identity is this that when we peiceive an object we 
grasp all its specific features but when wo know an object through a 
word we do not have such a detailed knowledge Hence, the distinc¬ 
tion of verbal knowledge from perceptual one is established. The 
same opinion has been expressed by an expert thus “A man who 
has been burnt differently feels the actual contact of fire with bis 
body**. In other words, the knowledge of the meaning of the word 
'burning* is entirely different from the adtual experience of burning# 
The drift of the expert opinion is this that there is a gulf of differonoe 
existing between perceptual and verbal knowledge. Its underlying 
suggestion is this that a word denotes only a universal. 
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Now a question arises in our inind. It challenges the truth of 
one of the previous conclusions reached by the Naiyayikas. If verbal 
knowledge is widely different from perceptual one then how will they 
stick to the hypothesis that the different pieces of knowledge, derived 
from various sources of knowledge in some cases point to one and the 
»ame object? In other words, how will they explain the hypothesis 
of Pram ana—samplava? An answer to the above question is as 
follows. Tho objection, raised against the hypothesis of pramaga— 
sain pi a va, has dlieady been met. Though we admit that there is a 
gulf of difference existing between perceptual and veibal knowledge 
since the former one reveals all the details of the specific character of 
an object and tho latter one does not do it yet these two pieces of 
knowledge refer to the same object as they leler to the. eame substra¬ 
tum. Again, ever if wo refute the hypothesis of Piamana—samplava 
then it does not follow that a woid denotes only a universal but not 
the substratum of a universal. Moreover, it it is admitted that a word 
denotes only a universal then the words ‘a cow* and ‘cowness* should 
convey the same meaning. There should be the judgment that cow- 
ness is white like the judgment. “A cow is white**. The suffixes 
‘t\a\ ‘tal* etc. conveying an abstiaet property should only signify the 
meaning of the stem to which they are attached like the word ‘catur- 
varnya*. 

If the Mhnansakas think that the word 'cow* denotes the uni¬ 
versal of cowness but implies an individual then it is contrary to 
reason to hold that the word 'cowness* (gotva) which has been derived 
from the word ‘go* with tva ‘suffix’, denoting an abstract propeity, 
attached to it exclusively denotes a univeisal. A universal, detached 
from an individual, is never found out. 

If you hold that when the word ‘cow’ is heard the universal of 
cowness is known as associated with the universal of cowness but 
when the word ‘cowness’is heaid a umversal-in-itself is only known. 
If you hold this view then you come round our path. If it is held 
that a universal having a locus to stand upon is denoted by a word 
then it amounts to this that a word denotes the locus of a universal, 
otherwise, a universal having a locus to stand upon cannot be asserted. 
When we intend to express only a universal as independent of its 
locus we use words ending in suffixes viz, tva, lal etc. Patanjali in 
in his Mahabhafja has said to this effect. As specific properties 
such as a universal etc. belong to the concrete objects, denoted by 
nouns so nominal suffixes such as tva, tal etc are attached to these 
nouns, bet tis explain it with reference to a familiar example. A 
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universal belongs to a cow. The word ‘cow' denotes a concrete indr 
dual. II consists of two paits viz. (I) a class-character, the speci 
character of all individuals belonging to the class of cows and < 
exclusively particular. The word ‘cowness* is employed only 
express its class character. The nominal suffix 'ness* is attached 
the noun ‘cow*. The word "cow* is employed since the univen 
belongs to it. The above remark of Patanjah gives evidence to tl 
hypothesis that a word denotes the substratum of a universal. V 
have already stated that in the proposition “A cow is white" tl 
relation between the subject and the predicate is squarely explain* 
if we subscribe to the hypothesis that a word denotes concrete indiv 
dual. / e. an inhvidual possessing a universal. 


The proof of the function oi a word to denote an indjvidtjai 

’ The MTmansakas hold that a sentence, in the subjunctive moot 
does not refrain from conveying its meaning until and unless all th< 
minor details which are necessary for the principal act are ex¬ 
pressed. Similarly, you are to admit that a word does not completely 
convey its meaning until and unless it expresses an individual. 
As a word signifies an individual by the uninteirupted piocess of 
conveying its meaning so an individual is also included in its primary 
meaning. 

The Mlmansakas hold that words in a sentence always reveal 
their meanings as interconnected with one anothei. These words 
do never convey their meanings m an isolated manner. Therefore, 
they should Bay that a word reaches the culminating point in con¬ 
veying its meaning when it communicates a particular. Moreover, 
universale do not get themselves inter-connected without a reference 
to particulars. The Mimansakas cannot also hold that the discon¬ 
nected universal are communicated to us by their denotative words 
since according to them words do never present disconnected objects 
their meanings to our mind. As the word ‘Gangayara’ in the 
sentence ‘Gang&yilm Ghosah* (there is a tillage of cowherds on the 
banks of Ganges, the river; indicates a place, adjacent to the flowing 
river 'Ganges', on the strength of its secondary meaning so the word 
'cow' in the sentence "A cow is white” doss not inean an individual 
cow by means of its secondary meaning. This criticism is quite 
dear from our experience. 

The meaning ot » wofd is learnt if we carefully underatdpfd the 
‘ pjeitiling of the said word nctlnar its usage bv the exueri 
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We learn from the usage that words Ifke cow etc. signify concrete 
inlividuals Le. substrata of universal b. 

The author of Nyaya-sutra says that the meaning of a word 
consists of an individual, a universal and a form. In the above sutru 
there is a particle *tu\ It has been given in the Sutra in order to 
determine something. What does it determine? It determines the 
selection of a particular moaning as a principal one from the meanings 
according to the merit of a particular case. Though a concrete 
individual constitutes the meaning of a word jet in some cases 
the universal plays the important part and a particular occupies a 
subordinate position. Lot us cite an example “A cow should not be 
kicked.” It is a universal prohibition. This prohibition applies 
to all cowft. In some eases an individual plajs the most important 
part and the universal siuks down into a subordinato.position. Let 
us cite c\atgple& viz “Let loose a cow”, '‘enchain a cow” etc. In 
some cases, a form occupies the cential portion, a particular has a 
suboulmate .place and a universal u conspicuous by its absence. .Let 
us cite an example viz cows from powdered rice should be prepared, 
If we u&e sentences in order to create mere forms then universale 
do not belong to earthen cows and similir objects though they 
(unnursilhj aio'all pervasive. The absence of uni verba Is from such 
objects lias been already eblabhblicd. Hence, the meaning of a word 
is a concrete individual. It is impossible for a few words to denote 
universal. They merely denote particulars. Words like the sky 
etc. constitute examples of such cases. 

There are ptoper nouns such as Dittba etc. which are well* 
known as names. They stand for individuals since objects which 
they mean are devoid of universal. So, a word like J)ittha is called 
a dravya-Sabda (the name of a substance). 

Those who hold that a universal belongs even to an individual 
which admits of imaginary distinctions should plso hold that a 
universal resides in the individual known as I>ittha since there are 
several individuals designated by the name Dittba\ Why ar$ you so 
opinionated? As there exists no such universal as skyness so therf 
exists no universal as ^tlbatva. There is no scope for the wise to 
indulge in pure imagination with regard to this topic. 

There are’ a* few abstract nouns. They signify only attributes 
characterized by'species which exclusively teloug to them- Therm¬ 
al© some other abstract nouns whiejb stand for attributes but impLy 
substances by their secondary sense since in some categorical prty 
positions a term denoting a substance is u*ed as a subjectjUjcf# 
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term, denoting an attribute, is used as a predicate and a copula 
which stands for the relation of identity unites them. 

Words like scent, sound, taste etc. signify only attributes having 
specific characteristic features. They never imply substances. *The 
proposition that a lotus is scent is neyer used. Scent is never used 
as a predicate which is asserteg of a lotus since no body says that 
rice is scent and a mango is taste. There are some words such as 

^ Sukla etc. which signify attiibutes but imply substances. It is seen 

\7 that in order to convey a white substance the word‘white* is only 

\ used. But when we associate the Vord ‘white* with the word 

• ‘attribute* the word ‘white* does not imply a substance as its power 
’ of implying a substance is restricted. These words like words having 

suffixes indicative of abstract qualities (whiteness etc.) exclusively 
denote attributes. A horse has white colour. Whiteness is in a 
horse. White colour and whiteness denote one and the same thing. 

There are two kinds of vcibal nouns.. • Among verbal nouns 
some denote nominative case of a v*rb, some objective case, some 
instrumental case, s-ome other cases. But some verbal nouns exclu¬ 
sively denote verbs. The above ones refer to a verb at the outset 
jfcnd then signify a substance which is connected with it. The woid 
€ pacaka* (a cook) is an example of the first, type of words. If the 
Connection with a veib is not directly noticed then and there then 
there is capability of being connected with a verb. The experts 
noticing such capability use such words. 

When we use words like pacaka (a cook), lavaka (a cutter) etc. 
we do not mean to say that a cook is cooking and a cutter is cutting. 
We call a person a cook or a cfitter even when he does, not cook or 
he does not cut. We have noticed such usages even in the absence 

# \ot a verb. 

* 

‘ A verbal none of course denotes a verb. But it does not denote 
it as a process which is in the making. It denotes it as an accom¬ 
plished fact. There is no reference to the different stages of an act 
which -precede and succeed. A verbal noun which is defived from 
a root in the passive voice with a suffix attached to it has a double 
character. Xt look * like a substance" a* wett^s like a veib. When 
it represents the verbal character undoes not mean that everything 
has been done and nothing remains to be done. So it has been 

* said that it looks like a Verb. 

» The furst step towards tbe understanding of a Word is that 
th e cue of U8e * ad iiB primary meaning are not one and tbe s ame - 

* thm% Let us take an example viz. tbe word ‘p&caka’. The act of 
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cooking gives UB the cue of ils use, Tbe nominative cane of the act ';t 
of cooking is its primary meaning. ' 

0 There are a few words which are^ derived from a root 
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passive voice with kft suffix attached to it. The cue of their 
identical with their primary meaning. 

Thus we have stated the primary meanings of nouns. But we\ 
shall discuss the meaning'of verbs later on. 

We learn from the general usage and from the passing acquaint* 
ance (with a few illdstrations) that prepositions, indeclinables and" 
nouns "admit of various meanings. In most cases prepositions are 
prefixed to verbs. There is a general rule that some, indeclinables 
become prepositions when they are prefixed to verbs. Some preposi¬ 
tions are annexed to nouns e.g. pravayah. It means one who has 

advanced in. age. Other prepositions modify verbs'and determine 

% • * 

their meanings in various ways. The above view has been expressed 
by some thinkers. 

When a root is prefixed by different prepositions it admits of / 
various meanings. If the root hr is prefixed by the preposition ‘v '$■ 
then it amounts to the root ‘to play.* If it is prefixed* by the^ 
preposition‘an'to eat becomes its meaning. If it is preceded by 
the preposition 'sam y * it is identical with the root ‘to kill.* If ?tis 
preceded by the preposition ‘pra,* it signifies the act of beating. H ^ 
it is preceded by the preposition ‘pari,* it is synonymous with tb$ ’ 
root ‘to give up.’ 

Sometimes we see that a preposition, preceding a root cancels 

. 9 ___ ' K ' 

its meaning. Let us take an example, viz., prastbita (started). Tbe 
primary meaning of the root ‘stha’ (to stay) is to stop ail motion. 
When it is prefixed by ‘pra* it expresses the sense of going. An adverb . 
should not contradict the original meaniug of the root which it is, 
expected only to modify. . . 

An adjective which' characterizes a noun but does not mar its 

sense is a true adjective. This is our view. Ah adjective does not 

• • *■ ,"••*.** 

repudiate the meaning of its noun. \ 

Whenever a connected with a verb it 

a change in the mef^l^^ie^rigina] r<>0$., As it does 
an adverb. Tboo^ a root acqdiresvtlie power of conveying wwiosyt^ 
meanings, beihg^assooiiited with a preposition yet it. 







associated, cib$|p* a definite meaning. The function of# 
iajife meaning of a . 

" to express- any meaning in. an ; 
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We shall cot discuss the point either a preposition denotes a 
meaning or indicates it since it is inelevant to the issue in question. 
By the joint method of agreement and difference the meaning of a 
word is ascertained. If a root is preceded by a preposition then it 
conveys a certain meaning but if it is net preceded by the same it 
does not convey the same meaning. Do the prepositions denote a 
meaning? Or do they indicate it? We shall not enter into this 
discussion. There are a few indcclinables such as *ca* etc., which 
express the sense of conjunction. There are a few prepositions which 
are used independently of verbs. An example of this type of pre¬ 
positions is thjs “Brkham prati dyotate.” Thp meaning of such pre¬ 
positions will be determined by usage and commonsense. This topic 
requires no further discussion. 

Some thinkers hold’that this word conveys (his meaning. Or, 
if a particular meaning is communicated by a paitirular word the 
meaning is denoted by it. There are persons who have the power of 
understanding but cannot make out the nfeaning of a word. In ordjr 
to make them understand we quote a few examples. We have said 
something to establish (he validity ol verbal knowledge. In other 
recondite works the nature of a word and its meaning have been ela¬ 
borately discussed. We feel no neces«ut\ of discussing the same topic 
over and again since the subject-matter is vciy extensive. Now, we 
find leisure of discussing other topic" When we have established the 
existence of universals we have said that woids arc related to external 
objects. Tn the meantime by this little endeavour oijr labour has been 
crowned with success. 


The Findino of tbe Meanino of a Sentence. 

' We liave ascertained the meaning of a wmd. We just now 
discuss the meaning ol a sentence. The scholars hold diverse views 
' oh this topic. 


(To be continued). 
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this connection the World Health Organisation does excellent work of 
invaluable importance. I cannot stop in appealing to young physicians, 
who ifl most countries of the West are elbowing to find a practice, to 
join for a certain period this magnificent and satisfying work as public 
health officer in } r oung countries. 

As soon as the hygienic, medical and social conditions are improv¬ 
ing, the average life-time and the density of the population increase. 
This is largely due to a decrease of the infant mortality and further to 
a more efficient control of all kinds of endemic and epidemic diseases. 

This progress of the population gives rise to a number of*problems, 
one of which I best-can elucidate on the former Dutch East Indies. 


During the century preceding the World War II the population of this 
archipelago increased from about 5.000.000 to 70.000.000, manifolding 
itself about 14 times. That means an annual increase of children, who 
have to go to schools of more than* hundred thousand. To meet this 
progress every year not only a large number of new scliools has to be 
built, but also the number of teachers annually must be raised by 
several thousands. In this regard the former Government failed, 
because it proved to be impossible to convince each year thousands of 
. young men, that they had to abandon their rural life on behalf of the 
; future of their country, in order to get a trainiug as a school teacher. 
J*That is the reason why the percentage of analphabetic^ did not drop 
'noticeably and that their absolute number increased immensely, in spite 
\-of- all measures taken by the Government. 

This situation should be prevented from the very beginning by 
•appropriate measures to ensure an adequate, evfer* increasing teaching 
staff and equipment! Of course, this is a typical problem for the own 
governments to cope with, but it is useful to indicate it, because a 
certain degree of literacy and knowledge is necessary for any democratic 
society and for the economic development of a nation. 


: ":f‘[ An increasing population further means a need of more food, 
implies the necessity of developing the agricultural’ possibilities 
^S^ country and of breeding an adequate live-stock. In tl\e mean 
^ in most cases is Resource for the economic 

development^ a oamtry- IndastrM^tlo^j^narily -only will come 
fa the wherepilfc resources,, such as 
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Arrhaeologiafs do not search for data on (he life and culture of ancient 
man in the deserts because our ancestors preferred to live on dry and 
sterile sand. Of course the old human settlements occftpied selected 
tortile areas,' but the way in which ifian exploited his land spoiled the 
soil and water conditions, and in the lapse of time converted his fields 
gradually into deserts and bare rocks, as is the dase in Iraq and Iran. 
A reckless cutting down of the forests in order to get arable land 
seriously affects the hydrological situation and bare land is a ready 
victim of soil erosion. Billions of tons of the fertile topsoil have been 
washed away by rani into the sea in countries like Palestine, Greece, 
Italy and Spain, all countries of an old civilisation, where even at 
present the problem of reforestation and preventing further erosion has 
not always been properly attacked. In the U.H.A. even after a 
lew centuries much land is already seriously endangered by erosion. 
In a humid climate the damage can he done within u few yearn. During 
the Japanese occupation mairv forests in the hills and mountains in 
Java have been cut down. Since then the capacity of the irrigation 
wurks in these regions decreased to an oppressive level and in the low 
lands the yields, depending on irrigation, are seriously endangered. 

When a country still is thinly inhabited labour is scarce and the 
laud is cheap. For that reason primarily agriculture uses to be exten¬ 
sive. No need is felt—and the shortage of labour makes it impossible— 
to raise the annual yield per acre. The field operation has to be 
bhallow, the use of fertilizers scarce or absent. When the annual 
output decreases or when a larger crop must be made, virgin laud is 
brought under cultivation and the old land eventually is left fallow. 
Here the danger of erosion begins. That is one reason, why in modern 
agriculture, it should he tried from the beginning to intensify the culti¬ 
vation of the land and to get the largest possible crop from the smallest 
possible acreage. 

Another reason is that soon the time will come, that the density 
of the population raises the value of the soil, so that more crops per 
acre are needed to make the sjoil paving. Nowhere in the world the 
value of arable land is ©d more clearly than in our densely 

inhabited country. A^Inf^Btmny millions are Spent to reclaim hw# 
from the North Sea .and from .the former Zuyderxec. Next wagjjc yon 
will make a trip to the land reclamation works of tho Zuydersw-area 
and there yon wiH get an impression of our expensive and pfe&oefol 
efforts to gain more land for the Dutch nation. Still, these costly'*new 
polders ^n the long run will pay, thanks to the intenBivity of our agri¬ 
cultural, system. 
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There is a third reason, why in many cases agriculture should be 
intensive. It is seen that an intensive cultivation needs much labour 
and so can prevent the menace of unemployment. Finally the need 

. of export of agricultural products, in order to make the import of othef 

• 

goods possible, can force to intensify the agriculture and to raise the 
annual output per acre: 

As lias already been said, soil conservation is the first care when 
bringing new land under cultivation. This can only be attained by a 
judicious de-forestation, eventually combined with reforestation, espe¬ 
cially in the highlands, on the hills and on rolling land, hv' terracing 
sloping grounds and, in short, by taking all precautions against soil 

# erosion. Further an adequate crop rotation and fertilizing should be 
practised to prevent deterioration of the soil. In a climate, charac¬ 
terized by long periods of drought, in most cases the laying out of 
irrigation systems will be necessary. 

When these*conditions are realized, the development of agriculture 

• is faced # with the very important question what kind of crops should 
be cultivated. Pedological and climatological conditions primarily will 
determine the possibilities. These possibilities once givei\, each country 
in the first place should try to grow self-supporting in its food supply, 

: to secure a crop of food plants, sufficient for the own population and 
for its live-stock, and to do so in the most efficient way. This problem 
strongly depends on the density of the population. 

Still, a country does not make profits and cannot be in progress, 
when it is only self-supporting in. its food supply. f Apart from food it 
shall have to produce crops for export in order to be able to purchase 
’ commodities, to be imported at the expense of the output of the export. 


Growing crops for export, however, implies a much larger risk 
than the culture of food-plants for own consumption, since the-financial 
results depend on the world-market prices. The sensitivity for the 
tendency of the world-market of export crops can bnly be abided by 
spreading the risk, that means by growing a variety of export crops, 


and by not putting all the eggs in one basket, like for instance 
what Slimifeius does with its sugar-cane.ciiitiv^lion. The consequence of 
this (X)hftitiiwk;ii8 that needs to establish-wS^My large undertakings, 
which op th^viturn need financing/ ' With an iflfeguate organisation.it 
must 1^ possible to achieve much by mutual cooptation between the 
farmers'as long as #»e financing and investing tjapaci|jr does not exceed 
their,carrying pow^v The latter problem, for instance, is mudh ea« er 
to solve when growing tobacco,, tea, coffee and even libber./|jj»n tin 
thd cultivation of sfcgar-eane and oil-palm, -which need' 



factories. In the last cases mediation of, or co-opcration 'mt|i o6^^r|^ 
well provided with capital will be indispensable. 

> Another item, connected with the former, which from the jtre^^|l 
ning needs a rational solution, is the question, whether and how^lpg|li 
an agricultural industry should be mechanized. This probiiemS 
not only depends on financial considerations. In a densely •inhabited^ 
industrially underdeveloped country, for instance, it could economicallyV ; 
be*profitable to mechanize the field operations, to plant and to harvest 
mechanically, etc., but this could be a serious drawback from a social 
point of view, since it would reduce the labour employment and so ; 
enlarge the risk of unemployment in the country. 

A judicious weighing of the different issues and the establishment • 
of the desirable balance of* interests, to be found also in reasonable 
w’ages, is essential to substantiate real prosperity, lleasonable wages ■! 
do not imply that the labourers have to live in privation, on the con- .? 
trarv high wages often would induce inflation and so lead to hardship .% 
and poverty. For the prosperity of a country rational production:^ 
methods are of far greater direct importance than the 'wage-rate^ 
itself, since a rational production implies low-cost prices, and in their " 
turn low prime-costs will beneficially affect the wage standard. A 
reduction of the prime-costs can be realised by increasing the output / 
per unit of surface and time by measures that imply expenses, low i$ 
comparison to the output of the increased yield. When, for instance,; 
one would succeed in getting a variety of rice, which produces 20% . 
more than the old commercial varieties, this would mean an equivalent 
reduction of-the coSt price of the rice. This is not an utopian phantasy; 
by means of scientific research much higher increases have been 
achieved in Indonesia. As for the sugar-cane better varieties have given 
a rise in the yield per acre of more than 100 per cent. 

Indeed, such possibilities to increase the yield and to promote 
prosperity can be,realised with the aid of modern scientific research #0-JU 
its application. Here I am touching upon an item which is of essentSj^ 
importance. One of the most striking differences between the werf^^ 
mentality and that of young countries is the feeling for scientifici^- 
research and for tech the former. The western intellectual 
our days often is to Nature by,meaiw^- : 

exact and logical r^arch, Whereas the man -of' science in' yp;t0^puntrt«fe>-f 
generally finds; hJfc satisfaction in a more philosophical approilfi of VbjSfc ]. 
major spiritual problems. 

• This difference, however, is hot so fundamental and essential as it 
looks, to be, for also in the West it gradually grew during the last two 
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or at most three centuries. The development in the direction of explor¬ 
ing Nature by moans of experimental research was slow in the 
beginning, but its rate quickly increased in the last century, so that at 
present applied science and technuyic put their stamp in the present 
western civilisation in nearly all its essential branches and expressions. 

A few centuries ago mankind ns a whole confined itself in medi¬ 
tating on things, which were observed in its surroundings, and so by 
deduction men created and fashioned their conception of life and ttfeir 
philosophy. Certainly also in our <la\s this js still the case with the 
vast majority, also of western men. More than 00% of our population 
has not the faintest idea of the nature of electricity and electronics, but 
qtill they resignedly switch on then* light in the evening, they cook 
and cool their food electrically, they listen in the radio and observe 
television. 

The urge experimentally to investigate the nature of things, to 
penetrate into the background of vvhat happens, the desire “ to know 
how ” of old lias inspired but very few people. There have been and 
still are students of fundamental pure sciences, who have laid and 
are still layitig the foundations of the modern technical development of 
western life. Generally, howc\er, there is a long way r between scientific 
discoveries and their technical application. Often the man, who discovers 
new scientific facts and draws up new theories, lias no tunc or no 
genius to occupy himself with the possibility of their development into 
practical applications. 

It is mostly practical or commercially minded men, who 
gradually develop fundamental discoveries and make them liable for 
practical applications, which finally arc realised by the industry, in 
medicine and in agriculture. The importance of fundamental research, 
development and application, and of the inter-relation between these 
three for the progress of the industry lias been recognized so well by the 
latter, that modern concerns usually spend large sums annually 
for their own scientific research. The renowned Philips’ Laboratories 
give one of the most outstanding examples of this conception. 

The same holds true for the application of science in medicine, 
veterinary 1 science and agriculture, the gap discovery and appli¬ 

cation as a rule being not so broad as in the rase of industry. The 
social consequences, however, are generally more directly for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. 

Adding all people in the western hemisphere, engaged with funda¬ 
mental research, development and application, the total will prove to 
be only a scrap of a fraction—let us say at most 0.1 %—of thff total 
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population. Btill, it is this fraction which made possible the enormous 
development of the West in technical perfection and which is respon¬ 
sible for further progress along tins track. For this purpose they have 
had a mental training in strictly analytical, logical and mathematical 
thinking. It easily can be understood that in countries, where there is 
no tradition in this field, it nm^t be extremely difficult for the first 
students to devote themselves in this direction, new and strange for 
themselves and for their countrymen. 

Generally in young countries there is a serious arretir in this field 
and it is a question of utmost importance that its countrymen take 
a leading share m the so called “ ac-culturation-piocoss ”. For that 
reason it must he considered an urgent problem that young men are 
convinced of the necessity—and take courage—to qualify in scientific 
and technical directions. In the long run a country cannot remain 
dependent on the man-power of other nations. 

Of course the problem of technical development as a whole exceeds 
the scope of one single lecture. We have to confine ourselves to a 
rough outline, indicating the fields where technical de\elopment is 
urgent. It seems superfluous to stiess the necessity of a good com¬ 
munication system, of power-plant a and water-works and of tele¬ 
communications m am modem country. One needs roads and railroads 

t f 

for the supply and transport of commodities and products, dock- 
workB, aerodiomcs, etc. 

As lias already been mentioned, the pi ogress of medical care is of 
primary importance too, and the improvement of the national health 
organisation’deserves the highest piiority. No nation nor individual 
can successfully stn\e after a better standard oi living as long as life is 
endangered by infectious diseases like smallpox, typhoid lever, cholera, 
plague, malaiia, etc., oi undermined bv deficiency or venereal diseases. 

Next to the protection ol health in most cases the main point of 
the technical development will bo the progiess in the agricultural sector 
and also in that of animal husbandry, along lines indicated earlier. 

In many countries a lack of sufficiently trained expci is is the bottle¬ 
neck for a favourable development, also in Europe. In Spain and in 
Italy, for instance, there is &n a»rear in this regard, which endanger* 
the future of these countries. Experience teaches that it is not suffi¬ 
cient to train a number of biologists and of agriculturists. It is also a 
question of mass education, mental attitude and organisation. 

For the tropical countries the importance of this matter has been 
iecognized much earlier iu Indonesia than* elsewhere. We owe this 
early initiative to the genius of the late Melchior Treub, who since 
1880 a* Director of the Botanical Garden at Bogor, propagandized the 
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importance of scientific research for the agricultural development and 
whose ideas gradually were winning through. 

Accidentally in those years several important crops—tobacco, 
sugar-cane and later also coffee- 2 —severely suffered from diseases. 
TREUB appointed, in the beginning at the expense of the plantation 
owners, scientists, who had to investigate the diseases and to search 
for adequate measures to combat or to prevent them. This research iti 
many cases almost immediately yielded striking results and made the 
* planters have faith in the aid of science. At an early date from this 
>•. modest start experimental stations came into being for all important 
: culture plants. For each crop one or more special research stations 
; were established, entirely financed by the plantations themselves. 
They not only coped with diseases, but also successfully tried to breed 
varieties with a high resistance against diseases and with higher yielding 
capacities. Further they developed more rational cultivation methods 
and within a few years the annual crop per acre.considorably increased. 

The progress of the development of these cultures, managed 
according to western methods, induced the Government to erect also 
. experimental stations for the native crops. In the. latter case, however, 
the results of scientific research are only introduced slowly among the 
farmers, for a farmer is used to be a conservative and il is not ensv to 
propagate a new variety or a new cultivation method among millions 
of small land owners. •Still, in the long run remarkable results were 
attained. All over the country demonstration fields were planted, 
where new varieties arid new cultivation methods \\vre tested. Often 
the results were clearly visible and anv passer-bv easily could observe, 
that something particular had happened on such a land. Then the 
farmer, carrying his products to the market in the near-by village, 
stopped and put down bis burden, trying to get information what 
happened with this crop and where seed for this marvellous plantation 
could be secured. So gradually the illiterate Javanese fanner learned 
to appreciate the work of the experimental stations and for him the name 
of Bogor had some magic sense. 

In my opinion in the above statements I have given a rough out¬ 
line of the domains, in which the countries of western Europe can do 
much for the economic development of overseas countries. In the first 
place they can encourage their young physicians, engineers, agricul¬ 
turists, biologists and foresters to devote a part of their career to the 
beautiful task of helping to develop the possibilities in young countries 
«|W to promote in this way the prosperity of their peoples. I 

looking back with feelings of deep, satisfaction on the ; 

was allowed to do such work. In the laboi^ 
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University the rebeaich is very much specialized and going down into 
.It(ails, it often has an abstiact and theoictical character., One workb 
uioio or less in an non tower and easily looses contact with the 
,)iohlenis of human souetv In a \oung, de\t loping coiuilry, on the 
ttiier hand, the pioblems to be solved through scientific methods have 
j immense bcaung on (lie wclian 01 (be wholt imputation The 
''hole field oi n sc tub lit tallow and new discount and unpiov eiuents 
euutllv can bcai tiuits When (Ins woik is done unselfishly and with 
i good deal ol id< ilism, it is a somu oJ satisfaction and ol happiness 
101 boili puti s 

In the second place (lie western I lmctsitus and Colleges greatlj 
i mi contiibute to the solving oi the present pi oh Jem b\ teaching and 
h lining students liom oveise is ci iintiu <• in thn^-e cases, wheie tlie 
Ik Ids of s< icnc ' c one ci m d in not \ct dulv ltpitscnUd in tlieir own 
i ounti 10s 

It is m\ conviction that i lov il aid coidtii cooperation 11 these 
d mums must lx of m immense mlcusl (oi flic development and profl- 
|<ut\ of \oiing count i •* is vvdl i-* loi vusfc in* 1 jUiojh. jUelf 

flit voting unions should (til upon the id me! coopciation oi 
vtslein (ounliies witlioul pu jinlu * ol \ leelmg of mferioiitv As lias 
Ik e n expl line d tli we st< i n vvoi Id li is i slut oi no niou tlnn i century. 
It is of (be giiilisl liiipoitmci to e itc li i iji llit aueus and the voung 
<on itiit s c innol alt tin (bis without the help ftouf ibicnd 

Die west in n itie ns oil the otiici liand hive no leason lor 
li Mightiness md pi^de Too often then technical pole nti ilities have 
luen abused* lot itt lining then amis tliumgli powci uid force It 
would, hovvovii pi t lot tint ic ison he e nonliving for western 
Lu ope and il would e oi robot it t the self eonfulenci ol the'old civilisation 
to cvpcimut tint its own v lines and u epiuc me n(s cm he tpj lied loi 
'lie benefit ol otlioi pe*opKs and of minkind as a whole 

Hoie loi (he fust lime I m spetkmg about western Europe, while 
J pteviouslv in tent ion,ill v used the tcims western eouutnes, western 
v <uld or western hemisphere It must b 1 obvious that, within the 
iiame of this lectuie, all what i have said holds hue for the U.S.A. 
is well as for western Euiope Still, there is a difference m mental 
ittitude between the U S A. and western Europe towards World 
problems This difference also can be felt m the wav, in which the 
pioblein of the technical assistance ib approached 

The USA. are a relativeh young nation with little or no tradi¬ 
tion and an optimistic confidence of their scientific and technical 
knowledge, in their " know how ”, m their potentialities and iu their 
possibilities. Everything is undertaken with much energy, push and 
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decision. This implies a certain rashness and the risk of under¬ 
estimating difficulties, especially those, which often cannot be solved 
by reason, intellect or knowledge. They are imponderable and can 
only be understood by steadiness and wisdom. 

The countries of western Europe, on the other hand, are all 
strongly rooted in tradition. They know by old experience how diffi¬ 
cult it is to bridge the views of different nations. If they had not known 
that beforehand, they are again experiencing it in tlieir efforts and 
struggle for a United Europe. Therefore, they are less confident of the 
achievements and possibilities in the domain of science and technique 
than the U.S.A. At least they doubt whether—or better they deny 
that—tlie World problems can be solved by reason and intelligence 
alone. They feel that a good deal of irrational understanding and of 
human wisdom is wanted to achio\e the ambitious and high intentions, 
born from the disaster of World War 11. 

Many Americans believe that Europe is impeded or even paralyzed 
by its tradition-bound attitude. We in western Europe, on the other 
hand, consider the ideals springing from our traditions as Europe’s 
main vital force. Western Europe is as an old oak, deeply rooted in 
the soil of history and tradition, from which the nutritive sap feeds the 
whole tree. Tt did so during the dark and storm \ da\s of World 
War II, which stripped off 1 lie lemes and even branches. But the 
same spiritual life-juice shall hud forth new sprouts and leaves 
in the spring to come. 

Pessimists believe that the mental gap between the U.S.A. and 
Europe will grow* wider and lead towards serious misunderstanding, 
which might even become more or less fatal. In my opinion, however, 
the only right conclusion is that the U.S.A. and western Europe, still 
have to learn much of each other and that this will take time. There 
cannot be any question of serious danger, since both, the U.S.A. and 
Western Europe, are profoundly inspired by the same ideals : World 
peace and a better understanding between all peoples of our globe: 
freedom of want and fear, and real prosperity for all men on the earth. 



IS BUDDHISM HOSTILE TO HINDUISM ? 


SlLANANDA BRAITMACRARI 

• 

There is a general impression that Buddhism is opposed to 
Hinduism. The rivalry between the followers of these two religions 
that continued for centuries contributed in a large measure to this 
feeling. Instances of such rivalry even amongst the different groups 
or sects of the same religion dividing them into hostile camps ore not 
rare. The spirit of rivalry inherent in human nature which is exhibited 
in tfvery sphere of his activities should not he taken as a dividing factor 
between religion and .religion. 

m 

No doubt Buddha criticised some of the rituals of the Vedas. 
Strictly speaking, this criticism docs not clash with the fundamental 
teachings of Hinduism proper. Customs and conventions winch creep 
into the scriptures and arc regarded by the laymen as part and parcel 
of k ‘ Pharma ” itself do not often find favour with the wiser section 
of the followers. Kven some of them derr\ or deny r>oine such practices 
of their own faith unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly. 

"Before Ins Buddlmliood, he had practised yogas under the 
renowned sages, one after another, in quest of “ Truth ’* and leached 
tile height of spiritual attainments. He did not denounce them but 
was not contented. His progressive mind recognised no limit to the 
realm of realisation /and was keen on marching ahead. So he had to 
leave the gurus to find wins and means for attaining perfection. A 
progressive attitude in respect of realisation should not he construed as 
n departure from the main current of the Indian thought. Swami 
Vivekananda is perfectly right in sa\ing that Buddha came to fulfil. 

Buddha maintained silence about the creator and enjoined 
deliberately upon his followers to refrain from indulging in thoughts on 
cieat ion saving “ Lokacinta bhikkhave aeintaniva na cintefabha yam 
cnitento uminadassa vighutassa hliiigi assn, i.e., (0 hhikkhus, thoughts 
on Hip ovation of the world are not worth entertaining and should not 
!'/■ indulged in. One who indulges in such thoughts may go mad and 
suffer). On tlie other hand he. advised his followers to devote their 
energies to get rid of mental fetters and be fully enlightened. This 
very sentiment was re-echoed in the following words of Sri Sri Ram- 
krishna in a different way: 

*ntn ’ttq CW ql, *lt®1 f% fCT I* 
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(while you are m a mango-grove, taste Hie mangoes, what is th* 
good of counting twigs and leaves.) 

What is actually required of man to reach the supreme state of 
being is the freedom from all fetters which tie down to limitations. 
The overcoming of the limitations laid on the being unfolds the truth, 
netting all doubts at*rest. 

The doctrine of 1 anatta ’ preached by Buddha lias been often 
misrepresented as the bugbear to Hinduism. Anatta means non-ego. 
In this connection the lollowing extract max be quoted * — 

44 Rupani ncttim mama, nesn hamasmi, nameso atnl, Vedana .... 

safififi.saukhaia.vinfmnain netam mama, neso 

hamasmi nameso aita '* /.e., (the fixe groups of matter sensation, 
perception, predisposition and consciousness which constitute the being 
are not mine, nor 1, nor my ego. Thu> means the elimination of ego- 
sense which keeps the being in bondage, clouding the vision. The 
elimination of this ego-sense is equallv enjoined upon by Hinduism for 
the attainment of 4 Moksln 

Eventually it mav be mentioned iliat Buddhism docs not recognise 
* 'he individual entity known us 4 alnian \ The supreme entity is its 
simimum honuin. The widely known term 4 Nibbiina ’ is nothing but a 
synonym for the supreme entity wliuh has been described as unborn 
uncreated, eternal and blissful. With the attainment ot Nibbfuia 
individuality* dissolves. Jndmdual entity finds therefore no place m 
Buddhism. 

It will not be out of place to mention that Buddha condemned 
the narrow outlook which deadens the reasoning* power of man and 
distorts his vision. The paiochial view 4 l dam ova saccuni mogha- 
maftfiam * i.c., (tins alone is truth, others are nought) wan described 
by him as heresy. He made it clear that 4 ism 4 is not tlie end but a mere 
means. In the ulluinpupaina sutta of Majjhima Nikaya, 44 dharma 99 
is compared to a boat for crossing the river. Nobody carries it away 
on his shoulders out of gratitude* for it, because it helped him to cross 
over to the other side. In the self-same way 4 dharma * is the means 
to reach 4 moksha ’ but not to be clung fast uiito it. When the goal 
is attained, the utility of dharma ceases. 

It would be thus evident that m no way Buddha's preachings go 
counter to Hinduism. The so-called hostility between the two rehgloni 
is a fiction and not a fact. 





THE CONCEPT OF FALSITY 

A STUDY OE CITSUKA’S YIEW. 

♦ Ninon Baiun Ch\khaborty. 

Department of Plnloijphy, Darjeeling Government College* 

[The concept of Falsity H an Important concept m Advaita literature. Different 
expoi eota of Advaita Vedanta have understood falsity in different ways. In 
t! is paper we shall con&idei the view of Citsukha, a fatuous advaitin, concerning 
falsity.] 

.Citsukliaciirya defines falsity in his own way. Ho considers the 
false as that the locus of which is equally the locus of its eternal 
negation (Svasraya, nisthalyautablifiva prati^ogitvaia va mithyatvam)* 

The Naiy.iyikas do not recognise the locus of a thing as also the 
locus of the eternal negation of the thing. # 8o, the author of Vedanta 
piribhiisl ha*> added the worl ‘abhiinata’ (assumed) when he inter¬ 
prets this definition oC f iisity. S >, the word ‘thing’ in the phrase 
‘locus of a thing’ should * be taken to meat ‘the thing as assumed.* 
The Srnti te\t ‘neha nlnasti kiucana’ is definitely stronger than 
any other some** of knowledge like perception. Tins text definitely 
shows that the world is^pteinally negated in its own locus. So. the 
Nyftya view desei ves no consideration at ali. 

The eternal negation of the silver is theic in its own locus*—the 
nacre—when the silver appears when theie is nacre only. So the 
silver in this cise is false. The world also never exists where it is 
perceived and hence it aho sails in the same boat with the silver. 

The picture is eternally non-existent in pot. But for this, the 
picture is not false and the pot is not true. Falsity of a thing arise* 4 
when it is non-existent in its own locus. So, no anomaly can 
aiisc at all. 

If this definition is interpreted in this way, it becomes the 
replica of the second definition of Jalsity (Pratipaonopadhou trau 
kalika nisedlia piatiyogitvam imthyiltvam). In older to avoid repi- 
tifion, the substantive and tlie adjective of the second definition have 
to be made the adjective and the sub-tinti\e respectively in this defini¬ 
tion. So, the definition under consideration is to be interpreted to 
mean that as false which appears in the locus of its eternal negation*' 
(Svatyantabhfivadhikaiane eva pratTyamanatvam imthyatvam). 

The definition requires further clarification. 4 V may both tem&io 
and be eternally absent in ‘B’ and yet this ‘A’ may not be regarded as 
false. A pot wbiob the Naiyayikas and the Madhvas take as zeal 
has in a way this dual character and these philosophers themselves 
admit this and yet they do not take the pot as false. The pot, they 
WtwiW well admit, is present in its parts in the ^sftUaatat ibheretie* 
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(samavaya) and eternally absent in these in the relation of contact 
(samyoga), and yet in spite of this dual character, it is not false. 
The Advaitin, however, regard the pot as false (because, according 
to him, everything in the world is false). How, then, does the defi¬ 
nition of falsity under consideration apply to this case? 

The Advaitin in leply proposes to state the definition in a more 
specific way so that it may apply to the case. Hesa.>sthat the false 
is eternally absent in the locus m the same relation in which it is 
also present in it. If the pot is present in its parts in the relation 
of inherence (samavaya), it is a Wo eternally absent there in the same 
relation. 

The opponent may ask—if the p)t is absent in its parts in the 
relation of inherence (bamavaya), they are no longer its parts, for a 
part is exactly that in which the whole remains present in the relation 
of inherence (samavaya). 

The Advaitin, however, replies that the part-whole situation is 
not determined by the whole being inherent in its parts. It is enough 
for anything being a part if m ii there is the not-yet-ness or ante¬ 
cedent absence (pragabhava) of the whole. A kapala is a part of a 
ghata, because in it that ghat i is not yet. 

But, it may now be asked by the opponent, if the ghata (pot) 
is not yet present (i.c., if it will be present) in the kapala (parts), 
how could the Advaitin in branding it as false legard it as also 
eternally absent (atyantabhavavan) in that kapala? Is not that 
which is eternally absent in a locus absent there for all times - past, 
present and future? There cannot be both eternal absence and 
antecedent absence (atyantabhava and priigabhava) of the same thing 
in the same lecus. 

The Advaitin, however, replies that if this atyantabhava and the 
pragabhava of the a Rime thing can remain together at the same 
moment of time, there is no reason why they may not remain together 
Jn the same locus. That they remain together at the same moment 
is clear at any moment when the kapala is there and yet the ghata 

• has not come into being. At any such moment there is undoubtedly 
the pragabhava of the ghata, and yet we can also say that the gha\a 
is absent there without any reference to past, present and future, 
which means that atyantabhava co-exists there with pr&gabh&v*. 
(Atyantabhava may similarly co-exist with dbarhsabbava). If, them 
they can co-etist at the same moment of time they can also co-exist 

• in thfi same locus. . 

' opponent tnay Mill not be silenced.- He 
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such co-existence at a point of time may be a matter of immediate 
experience—we do really feel at this particular moment that both are 
present. But the presence of both in'the same locus is not felt that 
way. In the kapala which is the locus of the pragabhava of the pot, 
we do not feel the atyantabhava of the pot, atyantabhava meaning not 
absence without reference to pasr, pie^ent and future, but such absence 
as refers to all the three. Where, rathei, tbeie is the pragabhava 
of the pot h is implied that the pot will be theie 

To this, howevei, the Advaitm lephes that if the atyantabhava 
is not immediately felt it can be known in other wavs The Advaitin 
has inferred the faisity of the pot and the false is ecitamly absent in 
its locus for all times The main point of the Advaitin here is whether 
the definition of talsily un ler considerition is tenable or not. The 
opponent took it to be uutenable on the ground that the pot of which 
there is piagabliava m the kapala cannot <i!so be eternally absent 
there The Advaitin leplies that as the falsity of the pot can be 
otherwise mleriei that eteiml lion existence follows lutomatically, 
and hence the definition stands uneffeeted! Besides, the scriptural 
texts like ‘Nehananasti kincana* (eveiythmg is eternally absent here — 
in this locus) ceitifies tins eternal non existence The scriptures are, 
even by the opponent, regarded as the highest source of knowledge. 

It is again obj cted by the opponent that the picsent definition 
of falsity is toowide as e\en‘hate’s bom* which the Advaitin consi- 
dets as truly nothuiq (a^at) and not lalse (mithya) comes to be covered 
by the definition. # The ‘haie’b hoin’ al«o is eternally non-existent 
m its locus 

But the Advaitin lcphes tint whit is false must at least appear 
tor sometime as identified with leanty The ‘hate’s hotn’ cannot 
appear at all. So. it can nc\ei be faKe By ‘what is both present 
and absent m the frame locub’ in this definition of the lalse, the 
Advaitms mean ‘what appealing is both piesent and absent m the 
same locus.’ Anything that ib false is at least capable of being per¬ 
ceived, but no one can never peiceive ‘hare’s horn.' So, there is no 

question whatsoever of it being false. 

The opponents may still argue that even ‘nothing’ is positive 
and may therefore a& an object of cognition appear* The Srnti text 

‘asadevedam agre asit* definitely certifies this. 

But the Advaitms would interpret the text in such a way that 
‘asat’ fails to mean nothing. The text simply means ‘'In the begia* 
ning the Ijteahty was not ” (sat na agre asit).* 


* B*» the particle 
tegttkoff. Jt ta ofelj » MS* 


w the word 'ml' doe# not mew noy sdfcotW# impfripjf 
Q60)anc(iosj* So, *s*st* is net ‘ns but it Is 'sat ns.* 


* 
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The opponents haxe sometimes raised anothci objection They 
ha\e earlier argued that the definition does not apply to the pot which 
the Ad\aitm refers ab fake Now they ai s ue m another way. The 
definition may apply «-ucccbsiull/ to the ca-o of the mere appearing 
as sihei which the opponent too le^aidb as fake But it extends 
even to the relation of comae t (sini)o*0 which, according to the 
opponent is not fake and thus is too wide in this respect. That it 
applies to contact is tlcai from the following con adoration — 

When two things conu* in coni id that contact obtains only 
between two definite park, each ol one thing and h me parts always 
lemain on the othei side of this contact Contact thus nc\ei per- 
vades each thing wholly, it is avyljna ulti This boin b the case, it 
may be ssid that the contact of 1 V in ‘B’ is both |resent in 1 absent 
in ‘B\ present in some parts of‘B* ar d ib^c nt in othei pirts As 
such, then, the contact is to be le^mlod ihfike acooidm ^ to the 
Advaitin 

To this, howe\u, the Adiuitin lejlv is twofold First, contact 
is not really avyapyavitti Why should we siy that the contact of 
‘A* is m ( Ji 9 > Wcshonldiathcr^ajthatthccojitactofputiculai- 
parts of-A js in some paiticulai puts oi B The rontict is in other 
wolds not qualified by simple ‘A’ and *B\ When the contact i^ under¬ 
stood m this way, thtie is no more any question ol avyapyavrtti, and 
hence the opponent's objection t ills to the round 

Even supposing the coni at is avvapja\rUi, the Advaiun has 
another reply He would bay that the contact is ultimately false, 
like everything else in the woild The avyipya\iiti contact of 
is phenomenally present in *13', but is also transcendental!) absent m 
that very locus. 

The definition undei consideration is that the false is that entity 
which has both presence (bba\a) and eternal alienee ( rtyantabhava) 
in the same locus. We ba\e shown liow this definition can btand 

all objections But we must bear in mind that such compatibility 
of presence and absence (of the same entity in the same locus) is 
intelligible if only they belong to different grades of reality The 
absence belongs to a grade higher than the one to which the presence 
belongs. The author of Vedantapanbhisa says, the pjesence here 
is of a supposed (abbunata) entity and is therefore itself supposed ; 
but the absence is a feet from at least the vyavahinka point of view. 



PSYCHOLOGY OF the HINDUS AND 
MUSALMANS AND THEIR HABITS AND 
MANNERS IN THE REHLA OF 1BN 

BATTUTA 

Dr. Mahdi Hijsatn, M.\ , Ph D., D Lit. 

In spile of the fict Ihit Ibn Bit tufa wis an mthodox Muslim and 
an Arab fit to bo dassod \vilb the I ugliest oidoi ol tlie Ulama he took 
great inicies! in ilic Hindu (oik and siudiod tlieu psv chologv. He 
did no! like those of Hie Hindus who weie co ifniuod rebels and lived 
In plnndt r m the mount mis and valley Ho encountered these m the 
desort oi Kind, in Hie Miin*<\ of Ixoil and if several other places and 
was lobbed and loitmid In them, and escap'd with great difficulty. 

Jhit be liked the liw-ahidmg Hindis wlio lived in Hie towns and 
villages as subjects undoi Muslim protection and occupied localities of 
tiierr own inhabiting regions adjuonf to those of the Muslims. They 
pm sued peaceful vocations, and haw lit oil described as phv sjcians, 
asfiologtis, agric nltmists, tiadeis t ipitalists, monev-lendeis, jewellers, 
confiaetois, accountants Hoiks, lexeme officers sddicis, swoidsmen, 
acdieis and wamois Not disurmd, cvn iftc r thov had been con¬ 
quered, then continued then exercises with then favourite aims, 
particularly the sweid with the it suit that thev became famous for 
their swoidsinanship Laigc nuinlkis of TTinclu swordsmen, who were 
always availiblo, were reciuiud m the State aimv and veiy often in 
the private levies of the rebel pi 1 lies and governors at shoit notice. 

Ibn Battuta liked the law-abiding Hindus fmtliei for their devo¬ 
tion to the piuiciples oi their leligion He mentions the Brahmins 
and Kshatrivas (h'atn) among the high class IInulus who abstained 
from animal flesh and fat and lived on nee. vegetable and sesame oil. 
They bathed befoic eating and did not main then relatives except 
when they weie in the seventh remove The' did not drink wine* 
which thev regurded a-> the vvoist of vices and had like the other castes 
great regard tor the cow. Kven Khusraw Khan a Parwari outcaste—^ 
resented tlie slaughter ot cow's and punished the slaughterer by seeing 
him up in the hide and burning him. A Muslim saint in Ceylofa idbtir 
is said to have slaughtered a cow was, however, treated with some 
consideration. Ibn Battuta, who seems to have had great reg*M fqr 
Hmdu sentiments, not only narrates instances of this kind Without 
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comment but -also enables liis readers to realize the great respect in 
which cow was held, 4 since those on sick-bed drank its urine considering 
it a cure, and with n similar objecti\e the houses and its walls were 
plastered with cow-dung.' 

In the same sympathetic spirit 1 bn Battuta lias studied the Hindu 

devotion to the sacred waters of the Gauges and lias removed a great 

misunderstanding, for some modern writers would have us believe that 

the Hindus under Muslim rule were occasionally so postered that they 

gladly committed suicide In throwing themselves into the Ganges. In 

fact, the Hindus threw themselves voluntarily into the Ganges and 

every Hindu would make it clear before taking the jump that he was 

doing so not on account of any earthly oppressions, afflictions or poverty 

but that his sole aim was to attain salvation thereby. 

Light is also 1 brown in the Itrhla on the time-honoured psycho- 

Iogy about nntouchabihty and illustrations are given from the conduct 

of the Hindu watermen, in charge of the wells along the Malabar roads, 

who made invidious distinctions between their co-religionists and the 

Muslims while giving water to drink. Besides, Muslims were not 

allowed to enter a Hindu house a id to use ‘ Hindu utensils 

Regarding tins point Thu Battuta says in the course of Ins observations 

on (Vvlon—‘ When I entered the island of (Vvlon 1 found that the 
« * 

inhabitants who were infidels respected the Muslim fakirs, gave them 
shelter in their houses and fed them. And these fakirs remained amidst 


the families and children of the infidels of (Vvlon unlike the infidels of 

• « 

India who would neither admit them in their houses, nor give them 
food and water in tlieir own utensils, though they would not hurt and 
insult them. Occasionally' we wore compelled to ask some of the 
infidels of India to cook meat for us. They used to bring it in their 
own cooking pots and to sit at a little distance from us; they usM to 
bring also leaves of banana tree upon which they placed rice—their 
principal food—-pouring over the rice broth called Kosluin and subse¬ 
quently they withdrew. Then we used to eat it, and whatever remained 
would be eaten by the dogs and birds. If any innocent child happened 
to take anything from that remnant they would beat him and compel 
hitp to eat cow-dung which according to tlieir belief purifies.' But 
the Musalmana on the contrary had no objection to accepting the eat¬ 
ables made and offered by the Hindus. It would appear that the 
Muslims welcomed opportunities of mixing with the Hindus and did 
not like to be treated as untouchables; and in the hope of gaining this 


-consideration they were prepared to waive all claims to superiority, 
welcomed the Hindus tyto their society if the latter 
Wfri abstained from coerdflg them into th* fold of ftlMK' 1$$*$ 
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of the Hnidua embiaced Muii oi Ljs own accord, he was taken to t grib 
emperor who clothed bun m fine gaimeuta and awarded him gift* 
according to his status 

For the Hindus and Muslims alike leligion was, however, a herik 
able coinmodit) and the majority of the people had no thought to 
bestow on the niattei While the Hindu observed scrupulously the 
ntuals which formed for him the essence of his religion, the Muslim 
whose religion w«is something more than a mere collection of ntuals 
was not so particular about then obseivanee Still the rulings of the 
Shari'at were inform! m Muslim society and the government endea¬ 
voured to improve the morals For instance, the empeioi desired to 
tian^foim the so-eilled Mnsalmans into true believers b\ forcing them 
to attend the congregationil piaveis Ibn Battuta lnmsell acted m 
the same wav when subs qutnilv he beerme a qr/i- m the Maidive 
islands Hi observes 

‘ I pressed toi the saving ol congicgational piavus and ordered 
that nun should hum through the sire ts and l>a/au*> ifiei the Friday 
prayer in order to bung to book those who had not alltndtd the Friday 
seivue If a Muslim \\<u found guiltv oi dunking wine he was 
chastised with oightv sfiokcs ol tin whip and was incarcerated three 
months in the prison, which vv is not opened i \t<pt to hand him the 
meals * In case ol thieving a Muslim w is punished with amputation 
of the hand and in certain eases of adulteiv the parties were stoned 
to death ’ 

Oonsequentlv ^ few instincts could in s*tn of indulgence in wine, 
theft and adulteiv and Musalinaiis of piactaallv ill classes were found 
saving the piiveis and obstrvmg the fasts legululv Tins was al$Q 
true of the religious life at Debit while it was noticed that iemal* 
piugers per foi mod the tar ivih piavei s and the number ot women attend* 
ing the legulai praveis was huge r rhe same vv is tine of the male 
singer b who walked the stitels burdened with then icspective pf&ycr- 
mats, made ablutions, and stood up for piavei as soon as they heard 
the call of the nme//in Neveitliel *ss, then w is no comniunalistti 
whatever on either side and the masses—Hindu as well as Mushm-** - * 
believed in the fundamentals common to both the mltuics As a result* 
saints and shrines ol both the communities wue commonly adored. 
As for the Muslims this point is evident from the respect the 
empetor himself showed to the learned Brahmins, Jams and jOglhJ 
and as tor the Hindus an inference may be drawn from their reported 
devotion to the Muslim saints 4 X set out , says Ibty Battuta, to 
vfejt the tomb of the pious Shaikh Abu Ishaq at Kwjanm whicbfhes at 
a ^rtaOee el two days’ jpuroej from Shnaa. This tfbaifeh faeld to 
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great esteem by the inhabitants of India. ... * Furthermore, the city 
of Hili was equally revered by the Hindus and Muslims; also the grand 
mosque of Hili was held in common reverence. 

Whatever the causes and factois underlying their psychology, it 
appears that some of the Hmdus of those days had attained a very;high 
degree of humanity and cultuie. They abstained from lay mg their 
hands on any movable or immovable properly which was found to 
have been without nn owner, and whenever any such property was 
found the details weie communicated to the intelligence department, 
thus enabling the government to take the matter up The Hindus were 
also charitable and weie immd building the bam along the roads for 
public use and laying out guldens. No wander If m that age an extra¬ 
ordinary man, named I\u in pi la and commonly known as llai Jvampila, 
arose who sacrificed lus life and propet U besides the lives of his dear 
ones for tlte sake of Ins Muslim guest—Baba-ud-drn (iiissliasp, a lebel 
prince. Fixing beloie the loval put suets Baha-ud-dm (hisshasp had 
sought shelter in •the Kill's donu non, and the forties ol Kampila was 
besieged. When the Kai was 1 educed to due stiaits he resolved to die 
and lose Ins all m older to save the lilo of In^ Muslim leiugee. lie sent 
him under escort into another Hindu Slate and then I teeing luniself 
from all worldly trammels he made a despuate attack upon the enemy 
and fell fighting. 

The R(hla also lllustiale^ Indian habits and the points of Tlmdu- 
Muslim social contact which had acquired the force and sanctity of 
custom, and testifies to the sunilaufy of dress by paying that it was 
customary with both Hindus and Musalmans to wear white clothes. 
It was also customaiy to covet the cushions and blankets with white 
covers of cotton and linen, to use lent-enclosuies while camping and 
to cairy cots while tiavollmg—the cots being light and portable. The 
manger of realizing the debts fiom those who enjoyed close access to 
tfeo'xtiy&l court was one and the same for the Hindus and Musalmans, 
namely a personal appeal nude to the emperor by the cteditoi—be ho 
a Hindu or a Musalnmn—as soon as the debtor was found entering the 
royal precincts. While an educated Musatinan was generally addressed 
as * Maulana * and an Arab as ‘ Etatytd \ tire Hmdus enjoyed the 

honorifics of 4 Sahu 9 and 4 Kai \ 

The maimer in which an Indo-Mushm marriage was then carried 
through is vividly described in the Rehla; and it helps one to recall 
the corresponding features of an average Hindu marriage today. On 
feeing betrothed to the emperor’s sister, 8aif-ud-din Ghadda, who W* 
jto Arab, was seated on a ataall wooden platform and his bands fcpd 
jy^ere reddened with the beuna powder by tbs ladies of 
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palace fcho acted as his Bisters. This ceremony w still observed among 
the Muslims and Hindus to some extent and is known as mSyan 
or mdiyuri (*rr*ut) and mdh]ha (*rt*r) in northern India, while in 

Bengal it goes under the name of gat halud (i Two day* 
before the wedlock, the bride and bridegroom are seated separately 
m them respective houses, each on a small wooden platform and a paste 
of turmeric and mustard ojI is applied to their hands and forehead by 
their friends and paitjculaily by their sisters and sisters-in-law. The 
next ceremony described m the Rehla was a kind of contest between 
the parties held at the bnde’s house as the bridegroom’s party arrived 
to carry away the bride Nowadays when the budegroom’s party 
arrive at the bride’s house they aio waimly received, but it has become 
i convention to create' difficulties m then way indirectly and even to 
put puzzling questions to the' bndegioom This ceremony now goes 
under the name of Chavfhi,—i c , the fourth night since'the wedlock— 
when a contest is staged between the bridal parties and a sham fight 
takes place which is summed up in the Hindi term pansasan f (qfcnft) 
Another feature of the said tnarnage is described tis a sort of crown of 
flowers falling m scallops over the head and biea&t of the bridegroom 
at the nuptials This is called srhra —a Sanskrit* > Pi akrit teim-—and 
is still m uso amongst the Muslims and Hindus in some parts Yet 
another featuie ot the Indo-Muslim mainage described m the Rehla 
ftoes today undei the name of aiusi-mushaf or shah-nazar with the 
Muslims and undei the name of slmbho dusliti with the 


Hindus m Bengal and under the name of dhiubadai&han W1 ^b * 

those m noitlieiu India, 11 , the fiist ceiemomal meeting of the bnde 
and bridegroom befoie the wedlock Ibn Battuta noticed that thd 
budegroom elite led the biulcV house on horseback and bowed before 
her while she was seated ou a high pulpit studded with jewels. In 
uknowledgment of thi- she stood up and gave him a betel leaf, and he 
took his seat on the pulpit below her Then songs weie sung 
beat of the drum m the nndst of which ' Allah-o-akb ir , w as lntann&r 
tently sliouted After this they stood up, and’ both jrimed hands $nd 
loscended the pulpit Today among the Muslims the married couple 
ue seated on the floor or on a wooden platfoim instead of being raised 
o the pulpit and in place of the cry of Allah-o-akbar, a copy of the 
Jur’an is kept open by their side on a wooden frame of moderate height 
nd they are made to see each other’s face m the mirror held between 
bem. Amongst the Hindus a knot is made out of their dress called 
anth-ohhara (n»*Wtf) jn Bengali winch conerponds to the HatturuUma 
nfr Hindi and signifies the tie of life-long union. Subsequently 

large beautiful piece of doth is spread over their, heada so ag to 
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protect them from the gaze bf others, and'the bridegroom is asked fo 
have a look at the bride; then both are made to watch the reflected 
4 stars 9 through a Bieve against which a burning candle is held to 
symbolize the brightness of their love. The Hindu bride and bride¬ 
groom in northern India are further made to stand in the open and 
watch the polar-star considering it a symbol of the permanency of their 
love. 

In connection with the mourning observed at the time of his 

daughter's death, Ibn Battuta notes what is now known as the phool 

ceremonial. The third clay after the burial the grave was covered with 

silk cloth and flowers, and the people assembled round it holding copies 

of the Qur’an in parts which they recited. The recital over, the heir 

of the deceased had rose-water with betel distributed to all. It should 
» 

be noted that the term phool is Sanskrit and something like the phool 
ceremonial, which essentially means showing respect to the dead, is 
observed today among the Hindus under the name of Shraddha (OTf) 
Great respect was shown by both the communities to the memory of 
tho deceased whose belongings were preserved as a souvenir as far as 
possible. It was a custom among the Muslims to place the shoes of 
the departed one on a pillow beside his or her grave. It may be noted 
that kissing the shoes or the sandals of a revered person and preserving 
the same by way of respect is an old custom. According to the 
Rarrwyana f Bharat preserved the sandals of his brother Ram, placing 
them on the throne during the fouiteen-year-exile of the latter. 
According to the Rchla a certain jurist reverentially handled the shoes 
of Ibn Battuta, kissed them and put them on his* jwn head. 

1 Both the Hindus and Muslims provided for their dead in the same 
way al they did during their lifetime. ‘ It was customary with both to 
tear open their shirt-collar as a mark of mourning whenever anyone. 
suffered a bereavement. While the Muslims were seen hanging their 
tp^ns round the necks of their respective horses when they resolved 
i&die or swore to lay down their lives for the sake of truth," the Hindus 
.Courted death in defence of their honour and their women -threw them- 
Selves into the flames in a noble cause, thus performing the ‘ jauhar 
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Prof. Sobh^nial Mookerjba, M.A. 

The theory of Progress is a reflection on the whence and whither* 
the how and why, of man and his family, of the people aud the nation. 
Mjli views the problem of Liberty and Individuality from the sociological 
angle and this brings his concept of Progress into an intimate relation¬ 
ship with his concept of Liberty and Individuality. He supports $ 
positive theory of Progress because, as a sociologist, he firmly believes 
thaS Liberty and Individuality imply development. Liberty has a 
creative side. It creates Personality. Progress means Personality 
better created. “ All theories ”, Mill argues as a Positivist, “ in 
whicl^ the ultimate standard of institutions and rules of action was the 
happiness of mankind, and observation and experience the guides . ! . .. 
are entitled to the name Positive/' 1 But he strongly criticises the brand, 
of the Positivist theory of Progress generally associated with the name 
of Comte. 

Comte want's to formulate a general, ultimate law of Progress by 
proposing to divide the successive stages of Progress into Theological,. 
Metaphysical and Positive, each built on the lessons of the previous stage. ' 
He also tries to establish a law of epistemic progress by a progressive 
classification of sciences in an ascending scale according to the«deg]re# 
of complexity of their phenomena related by way of successor or-5 
similitude. Each science depends on the findings of its precedent 1 
sciences and grows by the vitality so added to its own truths. The 
summit of this achievement, according to Comte, is the Positive 

'In Comte's Positive Sfate, there would be a moral and intellectual: 
authority, a Spiritual Power or a High Priest, 44 charged with the ., 
duty of guiding, men’s opinions, and enlightening and warning their ., 
consciences." This power would guide the moral, spiritual and>£ 
intellectual destiny of man and regulate and suppress Useless waste 
speculative . faculties in the ‘ Positive Whatever freedor^^g^ 

individual inthe Positive State wo^ld efajoyf must be under thp 
of /Qointe stands for indissoluble mar^iage^ 

for life by : the clergy, • ^FinaUy^^^ 
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general knowledge which he considers as constituting an adequate library 
for every Positivist and actually Suggests the destruction of ail Useless 
books in the Positivist State. * In shoi’t, Comte wants to make his 
Positive State a Culture-State by setting the final stage of perfection Hi 
the Positivist history of Progress. 

Mill objects to the Comtean tendency of finding the law of Progress 
from theological and metaphysical stages of social evolution. These 
stages, he says, “ had reference not to the production of phenomena, 
but to the rule of duty, .and conduct of life.” 2 He believes that all the 
three Comtean stages of social progress and the progress of human 
intellect seemed, at early times, to coexist and overlap each other. 3 
He then criticises Comte’s law of epistemic progress by showing a 
practical -difficulty. If the sciences are classified in the Comtean way 
according to tlieir complexity, then finally, even the 14 positive ” science, 
concerned with a more difficult enquiry than its predecessor, will be 
susceptible to a less degree of perfection. The only rational method of 
studying the sciences, Mill suggests, is rather to study them m the 
historical order of their development. 4 A thorough.empiricist .that he 
is, he discovers some amount of intuitionism and a priori logic in 
Comte's Positivist approach to Progress. .Thus Comte puts the 
“ instinctive predilection for order and harmony ”, our feelings of taste 
and the like as the ” essential inclinations ” without a logical criterion 
of proof. He warns against too much scrutiny of the exact truth of 
scientific laws. 5 Mill reiterates his faith in Empiricism by declaring 
^gin^his context—” The Method proper to the Science of Society must 
-substance, the same as in all other sciences; the interrogation and 
* 'intelqjretation of experience by the twofold process of Induction and 
^Deduction.” 6 He, however, warmly praises • Comte ’ for the latter’s- 


; vmethod of studying social phenomena by the law of human progression; 

thinks that until the empirical generalizations of social phenomena 
into positive laws through the help of Ethology or the science 
human nature, Sociology cannot be crowned as the full-fledged 


>v 


sdv^eign in the kingdom of sciences. This requires, Mill admits, a 
syhthet^ method, but certainly not the type of ” universal systemati- . i 
zing•.^h^/CctoQite' wants/ Mill also condemns the anti-libertarian 
tehdenefes&& 1 Comfe's Positive State Which, as a centralist Culture- 
'fjftvte, ehdk^Wl further Progress;' There will be, in such a 
Irfeedom of speeei^and freedom 9!^ ^scien^:andf^' l . 
for equality is cojpifemned by Comte when he 


equality is col 
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to their unequal aptitudes. There will be nothing but centralise! 
education and a Grand Pontiff to frork it out. No wonder then that 
Comte would condemn radicalism, democracy, bberabsm, revolution, free 
thinking and so on as “ metaphysical ” and as opposed to Progress.* 
Mill strongly criticises Comte’s proposal for a “ systematic holocaust of 
books m geneial ” which are considered “ useless ” by the Positivist. 
” Mankind ”, Mill observes, “ have not yet been under the rule of 
one who assumes that he knows all there is to bo known, and that when 
he* has put himself*at the head of humanity the book of human knowledge 
may be closed ” # Finally, Mill condemns Comte’s too much mfcellec- 
tualist approach to Progress, he opposes Comte’s mtellectualist view 
that Pi ogress of mankind meins onl> then intellectual development and- 
instead pleads foi a humanist approach to Progress because, ” the 
natuial progiess of society consists in the giowih of, our human 
attributes.” 10 

Mill’s approach to Piogie&s is that of a liberal humanist Tracing 
the spirit of the nineteenth centurv as something suiehaiged with the 
fyranny of custom through ” increased regularity of'conduct and dis¬ 
couragement of excesses ”, he laments that “ energetic characters 
on any laige-scale aie becoming merely traditional ” Theie have been 
impiovements, but ” the spirit of improvement is not always a spirit 
of liberty ” Thioughout the East, tlnoughout Europe and specially, 
in England, Mill diagnoses, the disease-aiiestiug Piogicss is due to yjje 
tyranny of custom, the lack ot individuality and variety. He exhorts 
the British people by lemmdmg them that ” the greatness of IJngland 
is now all collective ”, individually small, the British only appe&r os 
capable ot anything great by combining Turning- to Euiope he sayB 
that unless She sees the writings on the wall and quickens the growth 
of individuality, she 11 will tend to become another China.” 11 

Mill’s approach to Progress is utilitanan when ho demands that 
” there should be different experiments of living ” and gofes on to 
B ay— 41 Where, nof the’ person’s own character, but the ti adit ions or 
customs of othep people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one 
of the principal ingredients of human happiness , and quite the chief 
ingredient of individual and social progress.” ia * 

Mill repeats the same views on Progress m his famous essay on 
Civilization. 1 * He starts with the view that " Civilization is A good ” 
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and is " the cause of good ",'bufc is not the sole good. He defines a 

civilized society as follows—“ Wherever.we find human beings 

acting together for common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, we trim them civilized/' 14 He then 
notes the following foices which changed the civilization oi the 
eighteenth century and made it more 41 progressive than before—r 
diffusion of pioperty and acquisitions of mind among the masses; the 
great impact of trade and manufactures on institutions, opinions, habits 
and social life; growth of tiade unions and an increased spirit of Co¬ 
operation or combination learnt through divisions of employments, 
^navigation and military operations wheie the fate of all depends on the 
^performance of each. These are signs of a high state of civilization 
"indeed. Yet Mill is fully aware of their manifold dangers. “Power 
passes more and more from individuals, and small knots of individuals, 
to masses; the impoitance of the masses becomes constantly greater, 
that of individuals less." lj Theie is a veiy maiked decrease of vigour 
and energy. As the individual's spirit of stiuggle for protection is 
lessened by " tlm soldier, tlie policeman, and the judge ", chances of 
" personal collision " have been rare. Consequently, there has crept 
over the refined classes “ a moral effeminacy, an inaptitude for every 
kind of struggle ", " toipidily and cowardice ". 


If this is the price of a high state of civilization and a higher 
B*ge of Progress, Mill suggests, as a Dialectician, creation of “ counter- 
tendencies " m such a civilization so that mankind can have the fullest 
benefit v out of the advantages of this higher civilization and yet get 
rid Of /ts 'evils. Among these counter-tendencies, he suggests the 
establishment of better “ national institutions of education, and forms 
of polity, calculated to invigorate the national character." 11 The 
pupil must be led to interrogate his own consciousness, to observe and 
experiment upon lumself/' There must be a " Society for the Diffusion 
6f U$«ful Knowledge " by combining leading intellectuals and publicists 
to grease and improve the intellectual production m the community. 
Tlie concentration of all the primitive struggle of the individual on the 
money-getting pursuits m the higher civilization must be put to an end 
by the democratic government'thiough abolishing unearned distinction 
and following the maxim—* let the only road open to honour and 
aseettdapey be that of personal qualities." 

Mill's approach to the theory of Progress is a relativist approach* 
Progress, in his opinion, is never an absolute concept,, tj. ready-t&tofo 
formula to guide the societies of all ages and of all glades? -tTOnflW- 


w Ibid; Vok t P*LS#V 








dealing with barbarians, provided the eind be' their imptoweroeiifc, 
the means - justified - by actually’ effecting that end. ' (l^bertyiv:-:^tlp ! 
principle, has no application to any^state of things anterior fimW 
when mankind have become capable of being improved by free.Sad'tiqttftf' 
discussion.” 1 * The only path to improvement of a slave or- svftjfl! 
people, in Mill’g opinion, “ is to be raised from a government of'l^fits 
to one of law ” and in this initial stage, he prescribes a despotic govern¬ 
ment. for them. 1 ' He lays down that the criterion of a good form of 

i • • * .* ** , • * t V-* \ 

government is the condition whether the government is able to 
the people “ that for want of which they cannot advance, or advan^ 1 - 
only in a lame and lopsided manner ”, and also whether this aim dbes npi 
damage the good already achieved. 1 * Mill rejects the popular meanitit 
of the term “ Progress " according to which Progress signifies only the 
tendency of things, on the whole, towards improvement. What tbta| 
definition .excludes is the most vital point that people must not on 
improve but they must also be prevented from falling back./ 

Incidentally, Mill exposes another fallacy in the popular noti 
of Progress. 20 Progress is generally taken to mean the increase of a 
kinds and amounts of good which are already preserved through Order,// 
This definition of Progress is rejected by Mill because, Order and 
Progress, as explained by these definitions, are found to possess the sararf 
conditions. A good police-system or a good tax-policy which tends tp-. 
promote* either of the two, will promote both. Mill farther points^jpjS^. 
that while Progress includes Order, Order does not include ProgfteErs^-'- 
11 Progress is a greater degree of that of which Order is a less*’* /While 
conduciveness to Order stands only for a part of the requisites of 
government, conduciveness fo Progress includes the whole excellence & ft 
government. 

Mill's theory of Progress is inspired by the vision of a political 
seer. He dreams not only of intellectual, spiritual and pmral ^gress 
but also of material progress. This is clear from his ideavofethe 
stationary state and dynamic economics. 21 He begins with , 
assumption that man tends to progress with a greater control ovcr /b^cpa ^ 
of nature, with more safety and greater co-operation with one 
In general, this would bring down the value and thp cost pf 
of goods. Improved communicatioi^fi^u the activities or .s|f 
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wjII check excess]vo price-fluctuation. Buf at last the stationary stage 
will arrive. The cost of the workers* subsistence would go up, rents 

• would tend to be higher and profits wduld tend to be lower. But profits 
will not, Mill hopes, come down ta the rero point or disappear. They 
would not fall below the minimum point at which, according to the 
effective demand of accumulation and security of capital invested in 
production, people will still be inclined to save. Unless no further 
improvements aie made m the process of pioduclion and unless capital 
is allowed to flow into uncultivated or jll-eultivaled aicas, the economists 
forecast that it would be impossible lo avoid the stationaij state’ and 
prevent economic life fiom cnloung into a stagnation Mill is conscious 
that such is the gloomv vision of his piodeiossoi-economists,—Adam 

* Smith, Ricardo and Malt bus But lie does not share their pessimistic 
•and negativist attitude that maton.il progiess must “ end in shallows 

and miseries ” If the laboums are given better education, if they 
follow a judicious polio of buth-contiol, if social and mdustnal freedom 
is granted to women, if the metliod of hue and serve is ieplaced bv 
better and gieater co-operation and finally, if the spirit of struggle is 
harmonised m a healthy manner, Mill thinks that theie is no cause of 
danger, pessimism and frustration fiom the possibility of a stationary 
stage of our economic and material pi ogre* Moreover, economic‘and 
material progress aie not enough There is still scope for moial and 
intellectual piogress in the “ station u>” state “It is scarcely 
necessary to remaik ”, lie obsmcs, “ tliat a sfotjoivu v condition of 
Capital and population implies no stationary state of human improve 
men£” 23 Theie is still loom foi mental cult aie, for social and moral 
progress, for lmpiovement m the Art of Living and m the Arts of 
Industry.*’ 

Mill’s theory of Pi ogress, to sum up, is a fairly compiehensive 
theory with a message of hope and optimism He is a niticil Positivist 
who holds a balanced view on the ultimate destiny of mankind. He 
doe* lake the extiemist view in forecasting oui future by unduly 

yj* 

** Ibid , p 454 

It may be noted, in thw connexion that Loil Tv yn< » thi outstanding modem 
economist believes, like Mill, that the intonnal cAckim of tnpital * rosy tend to full 
in the eeculir period dtoo to the reduction in the prospc tivc jitld of cipitat following the 
increased accumulation of capital asset*. ilc ipprcJicnd that thin mijjit conic uncmploy 
ment m the long mn As a remedy against thw ' cnthinabia of the rentier ”, Keynes 
suggests the control of investment by the government— th< “ socialization of investment 
Of ooursj, Mill here cannot be expected to anticipate the Keynesian originality of approach 
to the solution of this problem of long period economic depression for, such origtalftj 
of approach is really the fruition of accomiilitcd research on monetary thfcory sforfiSHtf'* 
time. Mill’s doubt of the tbinhitc ceitatnfy of a very sharp decline lh 
stationary state is, howevir shared by many modern economists. Cf, Bontdmg'* Jwtwtmto 

v 695, 
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glorifying the past. Nor does he go to the other extreme in brooding 
over the past pitfalls of mankind and drawing a gloomy picture of what 
awaits posterity. As an empiricist, he assures us that it is through 
newer, richer and more varied experience that* we move forward. This 
emphasis on diversified human character in a process of progressive 
development shows that Mill is a liberal humanist who speaks for unity 
m diversity. Again,.tins emphasis on unity m diversity as a progressive 
characteristic in the developmental history of mankind makes Mill a 
relativist in Politics. As a relativist, he recognises successive stages 
of Progress and denies an absolute uniformity or standardised pattern of 
the final stage of human improvement. In these respects, his Positivist 
theory of Progress strikingly differs from that of Comte. Mill’s theory 
of Progress is also a synthetic concept of total progress. For, he 
visualises the possibility of harmonious integration of various types of 
improvement in material, intellectual, spiritual and moral* life of man. 

We have now to round up our discussion on Mill’s Positivist a 
synthetic theory of Pi ogress b\ passing in review other theories in that 
the theory of Progress lias engaged, the attention of the Negativists or 
Skeptics, the Kvolutionists and the Institutionists from the days of the 
Greek philosophers down to modem times. Mill himself is aware of 
the great lacuna m the Hellenic thought-system which was devoid of 
any positive theory of Progress. Criticising Aristotle’s Politict as a 
classic embodiment of the status quo , he observes—” In the main, it is a 
philosophic consecration of existing facts (witness its strange defence of 
slavery), choosing by preference among these facts such as tend towards 

stability, rather than*towards improvement.None of the ancient 

politicians or philosophers believed in Progress; their highest hopes were 
limited to guarding society against its natural tendency to degenera¬ 
tion.”* 4 

Bodin rescued mankind from such blank negativism by asserting 
the role of men in making history. Francis Bacon was the first to 
formulate a Utilitarian theory of Progress by considering utility as the 
end of Knowledge and the betterment of human life and increasing 
human happiness as the ends of Progress. 85 But the next Negafcivist* to 
challenge the Positive theory of Progress was Rousseau who supported a 
theory of historical regross. He argued that Civilization was a mistake , 
because it destroyed the original, natural simplicity and beauty of ^ 
human life which existed in the State of Nature. Go back to ^ 
8 ’y-rjwas hi* instruction. He was, however, rightly answered, 

** * MU& lHaMrktUons and Dispvasiona, Vol, IV, P« 
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by Chastellux who pointed out, by quoting historical instances, that at 
no period in history was our condition better than what it is a? present. 

In recent tinier, the Negativist attack on the theory of Progress 
was vigorously renewed by Danilevsky, Dean Inge ant] Spongier. 
Acordmg to Danilevsky, the total history of mankind does not follow 
a linear movement towards one trend or one direction; it never reveals 
one typo of cultural achievement, on the contrary, it re\eals “ multi¬ 
directional movements 9 \ 

• 

Dean Tnge labels the craze foi a theory of Progress as a supersti¬ 
tion and wains us not to fonluse between “ comfott 19 and “ progress ”, 
Reviewing the atiocities inyohcd m laigo-soale modern wars between 
1 * progressive ** states, he concludes—“ The yotaues of progress mistake 
the flowing tide for the mer of eternity, and when the tide turns they 
aio likely to be lett si landed like the ooiks and scraps of seaweed which 
mark the high-water line ” a * 

Spongier says that rultuie is the highest creation, it originates 
in villages and declines when, undei the spell of “ Civilization M , it 
becomes urban and sophisticated. •Cultures use, develop, decline and 
conform to a limited span of time, going through their spring-sum mer- 
autumn-wiliter stages by uitue of their own natures. External factors 
can distort or kill, hut cannot determine the life-cycle of Cultures. 
Civilizations are the final, “the most external and artificial states of 
Cultures “ With this oigamc mow of Culture, Spongier combines an 
a m priori methodology. Thus he speaks of a mysterious “ cosmic 
energy 99 which drives and vitalizes Culture and determines ifs life- 
cycle. 

The Negativist theory of 7’rogrcss has been subjected to a severe 
criticism and the criticism seems to be decisive. Even Dean Tnge 
admits that Progress is a human “ instinct of hope 99 and that it*is part 
of our nature to aspire and hope/ 7 The mam defect of the Negativist 
theories of Danilevsky and Spongier js that all these writers identify 
their respeefive High Culture System yvith some Social Group—-mainly 
with the Nation—, and stand as the spokesmen of a narrow', reactionary, 
sectarian Nation-State. The aiguments of Spengler have been refuted 
by Triynbefc who considers them as “ most unillummatingly dogmatic 
and deterministic ".** Spengler relies on the a priori analysis of 
Progress which Toynbee categorically dismisses as smacking of old-time 
scholasticism. Toynbee points out that such a Negativist theory of 

t * . 

*• Outspoken Essays (Second Rories), by Dean lags, p. 169. 

*' Ibid., p. 174. 

*• Civilisation on Trial , by Toynbee, p. 9* 
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Pi ogress can only lead to the slough of pessimism and despondency for 
jfc Jb nothing but skepticism under a new guise Even doubt cannbt 
be absolute but must be methodical and sustained bv a regenerating faith 
m human nature. Indeed, the fact that the ultimate law of Progress is 
still to be found out, is the best ieavm winch accounts foi a positivist 
approach to Progress Nowadays, Crvih/iticm 01 Tjibertj oi PemeyTacy, 
nay, eveiy socio-political theory 01 piogramme is put to the acid teat 
wlicthei it is 41 piogiessrve " 

But though in modem times thue lias been a definite emphasis on 
a positiMst approach to Piogiess, the dochinc of Evolution stands as a 
neutial concept which can be n cone ilcdf with negativism and positivism 
alike Hobhouse lus cuticised tlie Duwinian tlieoiv of Evolution by 
pointing out that Evolution ind Pioguss aie not ldtutieal, they might 
he fundamentally opposed JJ Dnwinisin ony pcipctuate group-conflict 
in the name of tlic evolutional} stiuggle tor suivival ot the fittest 
Moreover, by changing envnoumeut, vve can cnsuie bettei conditions 
for the weaklings to suivive So •ITobliouse concludes that “ lhogress 
is not racial, but social ", not of the groujis but of mankind as a whole 
Against Herbert Spencer’s thcoiy of Evolution according to which 
Evolutiou means the change “ ot the simple into the complsx by 
successive- dilferenliations ", it mav be pointed out that there are 
species like the paiasilcs which have suivivcd bv becoming more 
simple We thus see that the Evolutionist tlieoiv ot Progress is not 
sulficiently cleat as to tlie exact nature and significance of Progress. 
The Positivist theoi^ of Progress is much moie definite on these points 
than the Evolutionist thcoiy bet mse tlie foimei is based on tilt empuical 
premise that man has ceitamly improved fioni the most primitive to 
a more civilized stage through gnduil steps and, considenng his past 
achievements, he seems to be capable of improving still furthei 

We now come to examine the two dominant standpoints in the 
modern Positivist theory of Progress—the Instjfcutionist and the 
Synthetic. 

The Instiiutiomsts have built up then " struggle toi perfection 
theory on a positive notion of Piogies^bv stressing the need foi gi eater 
perfection of mankind and aitubutmg to bad social institutions the 
causes of imperfection. Fontenelle and Hehetms showed that 
differences in the degree of Progiess aie due to external conditions bke 
tbe 'fime-iactor afid political institutions The Fiench Physiocrats 
poin^w iout ihs importance of economic libeity m a theory of Progress. 
Godwin and Protidhon became anaichists by demanding the overthrow 
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of social institutions which constitute the fetters of mankind and prevent 
Progress. Owen went to the opposite extreme and wanted to reform 
the social institutions by a programme of Socialism so that the lot of 
mankind may be improved. 

That there is much truth in the view of the Institutionists cannot 
be denied. The Institutionists examine the effects.of social institutions 
and demand the reform of the evils inherent in them, if any. But the 
Institutionists seem to make too much of social institutions and their 
influence on the outward life of .the individual. They refuse to go 
deep into the practical issues'involved m the problem of reform and try 
to solve every issue under the cover of ideals. Owing perhaps to this 
unrealistic approach, that modern political philosophers have rejected 
the standpoint of the Institutionists and agree to a Synthetic theory of 
Progress. 

Toynbee points out the difficulties of the orthodox Historical 
Method in establishing a Positivist, Synthetic theory of Progress. 
These defects are, according to him, the contraction of our historical 
vision against an expanding historical horizon and the fatalism involved 
in the notion that “ history repeats itself *\ As remedies, he suggests 
that we must take a “ synoptic view of history as a whole ” by a 
critical study of the encounters between civilizations and comparing 
these encounters with each other. His considered opinion is that though 
Sjltory repeats itself, “ the repetitive element m history reveals 
jtself as an instrument for freedom of creative action." so Civilizations, 
according to him, mature not through the racial or geographical or 
environmental factors, but througfl the growth of a creative population 
in the region helped bv an environment neither too unfavourable nor 
tefb favourable. As a svnthetist, he further lays down that 11 a growing 
civilization is a unity ” which exhibits its peculiarly dominant factor 
different moments of history—aesthetic in flic Hellenic civilization, 
jft&gious in the Indie and Hindu, “ machinists ” in the western and 
to ,on. His ultimate finding is that civilizations collapse through 
suicide, not through murder and that* these suicidal factors in the 
civilization Appear when its creative potentiality and adhesive social 
cohesion in (She population are lost. 


* F.S.O. Northrop similarly upholds a synthetic view of Culture. 
Hie total culture of \a country, he says, consists of numerous^torgOf 
socio-cultural systems each of which'rests on some philopopl 
embracing all the facets—arts, philosophy, religion, 
politics, manners and mores, natural sciences, typos Of iM 
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bocial institutions. He points out, for example, that the total culture 

of the U.S.A. is built up on the philosophical, economic and ethical 
pifhcjples of British writeis like Hume, Berkeley, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, John Stuait Mill and others From the synthetic perspective, 
he thinks that the cultural conflicts aie, at bottom, the conflicts between 
their basic foundations. If these conflict* aie removed, the path foe 
real mter-cultuiaf co-operation would widen. 

Alfred Kroeber also sliaies the synthetic positivist perspective of 
modem writers on Progiess He rejects the Spenglerian organic view 
of Cultuie and the Spenglenan negativism as expiessed in the view that 
great cultures cannot be blended or transmitted He also iejects any 
cyclical 01 icgulatly repetitive liw on (’ultuie On the contrary, he 
believes that cultures aie inoie valuible when they are uch m them 
item-contents So the need toi aoss-feitihzation ot one culture by 
anothei is veiy gieat in older to increase then mutual item-contents. 
Cultuies as such, lie tluuks do not and cannot die Only particular 
cultures die because ot the lack of laetois favotinfig cioss-tertihzation. 

The emphasis of most of the modem wx iters on a Positivist, 
Synthetic, empmeal Iheoiy ol Piogicss is thus quite significant For, 
as Mill indicates in Ins tluoiv ol Piogie^s, only a Positivist, Hynthet® 
theoiy ot Piogiess based on empirical gentu alizations is helpful to mati 
as a duective and-as a collective It helps us to find out coriSol 
estimates on points of fact as on points ot oui potentialities, 
it at once links us with the past and with the lutuie Meie conjecture 
of past facts canfiot but make us wretihed fatalists due to Cur many 
past pitfalls Meie assessment ot out potentialities will but make u« 
idle day-dreameis So Mill would advise us to look befoie and after, tc 
havp correct judgments of oui past and to pioceed towards attainable ideals 
following the empirical process ol trial and error. In Mill’s‘empirical 
view of Piogress, " Improvement 99 means “ Stepping ” 11 Stepping ” 

here does* not signify the alternate movement of Samt-Simouian cycles 
of Progress and Retrogression. It moans the greatei preparedness m 
our taking a certain step and then another, the attendant circumstance^ 
being the measure m each case.* The first step might not be the samp 
as the next just as the raw and uncooked food of the fiisfc inhabitant on 
earth does not tally with the cooked and spiced food m a modem menu! 
the difference explaining the progress m the Art of rooking. Progress, 
ip r view, Would have to be tested and the teat would he as< to 

mSwf Similarities of the individuals have been integrated jrith 

tMr and how far the integration is social. Progress* hi,the 

sjtolhetic yiew, must, therefore, embody the empiri^Uy ac^i^vad Inte¬ 
gration of <* thesd^par^condi6ons. 
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The final problem in the Synthetic theory of Progress is to find out the 
'satisfactory modes of Progress. In a Synthetic theory, Conservatism, 
Reformation and Revolution must be rejected as the modes. Conserva¬ 
tism is the preservation of the traditional, reactionary, hereditary or 
customary. Reformation means only improvement on the old and 
nothing more. Revolution is too uncertain, costly and risky a process 
to be accepted as the real mode of Progress. A Synthetic theory of 
Progress must choose “ meeting ” as the acceptable mode of Progress 
and this is what Mill seems to mean when lie considers Progress as a 
harmonised or harmonious contribution “to the totality of human 
existence, experience and achievement.” 



THE SYNTHESIS OF SOCIAL ENTITIES 

M. C. Gnoss 

Lecturer , Teacher i' Training Deparlmtnt, Calcutta University 

Quite contradictory opinions are found in literature regarding the 
idea whether man was originally social or anti-social m nature. 
Opinions concerning this idea may he classified into two distinct groups 
There arc views of various shades, which conveige upon the concep 
that man, at the beginning, was anti-social, similarly there arcfviewi 
which mean to suggest that man w\is originally social and not anti 
social. * 

m 

Hobhes 1 was of opinion that man was, at the outset, selfish anc 
anti-social and that Ins ability to cater to hm own good was responsible 
for the development of the spuit of sociability in him. Locke 2 believed 
that man originally was absolutely iiee to follow lus own individual 
inclinations without any consideiation of the consent of others and that 
he went, subsequently, to form society only because it was useful tc 
him. Ward 1 boldly asserted that qian, at the beginning, was com¬ 
pletely" egoistic and definitely anti-sneial. Hume, 1 on the other hand 
had the conviction that the ongin of societv was not m a contract 
arrived at by artificial processes, it lav in the instinctive ujge of^rpan. 
Vico ' who inaugurated a study of social phenomena and sought to finr 
out social laws, developed the idea that society needed, among otfiei 
things, human feehngs for its origin and growth. His emphasis upon 
the common nature of mail having similar feelings paved the way for 
the acceptance of the idea that the sociability of man was a natural 
process. All these different view's, certainly contain elements ‘of truth 

but none of them depicts the whole truth. 

Man has always been a social animal; he wis social even at the 
cutset. There are indications m sufficient abundance to prove that 
Neanderthal man, too, was social. He knew the use of fire and could 
work skilfully in flints; he also had the social halm of burning the dea 
with ceremony.* Wc know that fire gave man a great stimolus to 


1 
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family and social life 7 and that skill in any technical line can develop 
only in a social milieu. But the fact that Neanderthal man used to 
buiy the dead ceremonially pioves convincingly that he was definitely 
social. * 

Neanderthal man was not a perfect human being from the point 
of view of Ins pin steal and mental equipments. Although he could 
talk plainly he was not eveu full} elect nidus posture, and we can now 
ascertain from the nature of the simple and coaise convolutions of his 
. brain that he could not express complicated ideas. lie, certainly, 

] possessed an mfeiioi mind but his mind was sufficiently developed for 
forming superstitious ideas He was fond ol using shells and amulets 
^ for lie believed that thev would ciisim* Ins safety. Can an ape rise so 
higl^ as to think in this vein? 

We may go even to cailiei stages of cultures. People belonging 
to Pre-chcllean, (liallean and Ycheuleau cultures left their implements 
under such conditions as now go to suggest that 1he\ too were social 
in nature. Hut all these are the statements icgatding man before he 
became homo sapiens Records of the activities of man of the early 
Aungnacian culture, spectalh of Cro-Magnon mail, give us the impres¬ 
sion that lie was lughlv social His bold artistic creations m the form 
of* drawings and paintings leveal to us, m many ways, the pattern of 
his social life. 


t Man has been social thiouglioiit the tvholc of Ins career The 
reasoti whv* many ptolouud thinkcis thought that he was antisocial at 
the beginning was that piunitn ' man at the food-gatliermg stage did 
not requnc the development of the social spirit m Ifis life for his own 
good. Although the social was in lus mind he mamfestated apparently 
antisocial tendencies foi the collection of his food, and for obvious 
reasons, he had to be egoistic for tbe stiuggle for his own existence at 
this stage. And judging from liis activities a group of thinkers erro- 
| niogjdy arrived at the conclusion that lie was distmctlv antisocial then. 
Tr y thft hunting stage which came subsequently, man had to take 
advantage of the spirit ot cooperation for proem mg lus food by hunting: 
in this stage he grew enoin.ously social by necessity. And as man had 
a natural fut$ of dormant social inclinations in him he could exploit 
it fruitfully hi his struggle for existence, in a natural way; the social 
in bun came to his rescue spontaneously at this stage. In the stages 
that followed man had to develop, more and more, his social activities 


for his own salvation. But the hunting stage muse be consic 
distinct turning point in the course of the cultural develop^** 




f ofihe Dwm, p. 69. 
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for the stage marked the beginning of his real social-life. Modeto 
civilization is spectacular when we take it in its totality ; yphehlUP 
individual relations are considered it appears to be rather thin,* ■■■^0} 
primitive adult is a master of everything he needs in connection with 
his life. Not only is he dextrous in performing every type of work of r 
his community but he is also well-versed in all forms of social beliefs 
and traditions. The life of a community is produced by the function* , 
ing of the living human group." 

Social groups owe their existence to biological needs of species 
and individuals. Just as different- limbs and organs develop through, 
coordinations and unifications for their perfection so individual# by 
developing through the formation of social groups servo to perfect theif 
individual selves. We propose, then, to assert that the formation ^of 
social groups is biologically necessary; both conscious and unconscious 
processes go to determine the formation of tjicse social groups. Individ 
duals have a tendency to come together; this tendency is interwoven 
in the texture of their being. 

Individuals do not conn* together, by chance, to form societies 
but they follow an inborn directive to form associations. The urge to 
form associations is almost universal; it is found also in the animal 
world. But the social groups that animals and insects make are entirely 
different in form and purpose from the social groups that/ human beings 
build up. Social groups of insects are perfect but they are fixed in 
pattern. Human social groups though imperfect are free and amenable 
to progressive changes, and in this sense they are dynamic. 

Gregoriousncss is a basic manifestation of the social element of 
the human mind. It is this inclination that brings individuals together; 
and the aggregate so fronted becomes a soild unit, under certain condi-\ 
tious. Individuals, then, no longer remain the same individuals; they 
lose their identities and become members of lhe group which becomes 
homogeneous. Individual minds combine together to form the group- 
mind and yet the group-mind so formed is not the sum total of th^ 
individual minds; it becomes something different. This explains why 
individuals behave differently when they are in groups. 

In an advanced society which is a complex organization 
types of group-minds may be noticed* under. countless ^ 

The.formation of a group-mind may be so slow and silent 

be quite unnoticed j and yet it, or at least its resi ue 

V •: * ; ■' •- - • 
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ages in society The gioup-imnd, then, pa^so** into the social mind 
which possesses a centralized process of ideation and a centralized 
will . 11 It is (hib social nnnd (hat is responsible for the diversity of 
ideas and notions concerning religious, taboos, totems, tastes, pre¬ 
judices, faiths and beliefs, found m human societies of the different 
stages of development It is tlie ukise of the hocul mind o’f man, 
^hich woiks to fonn the consolulition of social gioups. 

Man forms issocntions uid becomes sooul because the germ of 
the social is n.hoin m his individual mind The tiuth is that the social 
which is respond 1 c hi tie ^dictation of the sombihty of man, is a 
manifest dion of the m go oi cooiduntion of Jus life It is this urge 
which idcntifiis iKdf with ill ccncciviblo manifestikons of life, both 
somitic Mid ps\cbit* \lso, it is inis ui »( ol eooidination winch seems 
to be the cause of uluc h tin uiimtMl pious* or c volution is the cfTect 
Whatever touciii lile i* destined to evoke Evolution is not limited 
to pin steal bodies alo io not i*- it extended to gio^s minds only Its 
workings mav be ti utd tun m such niduut mental ei cat inns as ideas, 
concepts, language, ait, iuumc, imtliologv and a nuinbei of othei 
entities But the uigc of looulin ition ol lile is the prime move) of tin 
spirit oi evolution in tveiv ph ise ol lilt Jjife m ill its phi os developer 
through a subtle process ol svnthtsis it )•> tins s\ntbcsis winch adds 
new components to tli* old and hi mjs foith new creations. The 
process is akin to but not Hindu il witli, the pioccss of (be Jot me lion 
of new compound** with \ antics of components flow can the vital 
synthetic process be identical with the chemical? [ T p to a limit, how¬ 
ever, both the vitil lid tlu cluniic.il ntlic tic processes are similar, 
they, then, run pnalhlh But soon tliev pail coinpmv and suddenly 
become entirely di'Minilo f l he loicc tint leads to tlu formation of 
compounds is aihintv, but tlu* uige ihal m ike tJie \itil snithesis go is 
the basic vital force It is this basic uige of life* fiom winch the drive 
to form groups, with various social m imfestations, gets its birth and 
draws its stlength and inspiration 

It will be the aim of tins" piper to analvsc all important social 
phenomena and show that tliev all aie generated and manifested 
because of the presence of tin basic mg< of lile Tn social life thn 
urge tends to build up groups of various kinds, by uwifvmg individuals, 
with the aid of social ties and bonds. Various unifying factors appear 
in social groups and they appear m all the three phases of life—thought, 
feeling and action. In each of these phases, certain social entities 
which go to unify individuals manifest themselves as realities; 
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significance is not always piopeil.y understood Totems, taboos, sib*,'* 

animism, aninuifiuu. religion, tolkw.ijs, mores-, Zeitgeists appear as 

unifying iaoUas in the field of thought In tlie field of feeling the uni- 

tying fictois gcneialh aie fintlis, belli Is uioies, etc , and m the field 

of act ion (he unifying faetois uludi aie gonoralh processes of com- 

municnthill, aie ,u<, language, magic, mythology, rituals and so os 
and so forth. 

It is tip mind of man tipt is ic. sponsible for the evolution of 
society Tlie miml 01 lailui Dio o< ial mind of man creates varieties 
of concepts which we hue c tiled tact op of snrnl umficatjon and causes 
human sex n tics to piogiess in si i p t TJ c e concepts aio social contri¬ 
vances foi bunging ih Jiit pionj ci issocutions with stronger ties of 
consolidation bo r nl fns »nd loiuli appeu, thus undei the pressure 
of ccitam idt iK and emu* \ ts \ 1 nh i»« \enlv the mental manifestations 
of the ur^c of t noidin ltioi << lili \nd n i ck u to follow that the 
fountf ion of fin gnmp mind md lie uni mind takes place under 
cnlain soeiil condihens a d thii lx»fli of Hum d volop manifestations 
of this Msie mgt 

Toteinisin signifies i pulictilu kind if euntnvance of the bocial 
muul of ma fm fanning sptciil i, oc'dion oi » roups within groups. 

Ki i/u •“ ivs ilull a totem estibhdus intimate and special relations 
amongst \ minis numb is in i _»ioup Totem objects aie geneially 
cifhcn amnnl- o) plants and inch nlihciil >bj«its oi artifacts* this 
is because if is eisiei foi flu pumitive mmd to lorm associations with 
matcnal objects tlnn with aitificnl oi ah41 act thing* But the totemic 
tendenev m a piinnirvc sen u tv finds expussum in various foims, for it 
ilso (oojchnites with the existing t diets, ideals i id beliefs to form 
toteniie. eoni])lc\(s The influence oi the totem in ceremonies and in 
ait is distinct, at lead in minv legions \it, m mam counting, has 
dev eloped .iiound the tot'in, vet it is uot possible to behove that art 
grew out of it Totcmisin might have enriched ait but it novor ori¬ 
ginated it Ait is, in fact, olden than the totem 

The totem ma> be taken as a primitive group-mark oi emblem 
which facilitates the formation of solid groups It si unties different 
entities to diffoient pumitive people Durkin.mi thinks that tofemism 
indicates also tlnj jnte'llectual elevclopment ol nun 11 He' states that 
primitive mau umv r identifv the moon with a human traveller or the 
eagle with lus tribal hero, but Hus kind of thought actually marks the 
beginning of a particular way of thinking wo employ in modem 

Science. 
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WliatcAcr toteinism might mean apparent 1 } to tlio primitive mind, 
its ultimate purpose is to achieve mental cooidinations for consolidating 
social groups; and as totemism is not (lie onlv contrivance with the aid 
of which the group-mind tends to form associations it need not bo 
universal. As a matter ol fact thcie an* countries where the group- 
mind takes advantage of other contrivances for the formation of special 
groups. 

Although totems and sil>s are not the fundamental contrivances 
for the unification of social group** tle\v are, pc rhaps, the* earliest devices 
for the establishment of kinships. Totem* are not basic entities; they 
gain their realities fiom (lie (ooidmated ideas of names, taboos, 
descents, con sol id ited fednur .1 id on and so forth. 

The appearance of the t m < epi * of annnisni and annnatism signi¬ 
fies a particular stage of development m Jmman sooietv. Moth of these 
concepts appear m the mind of man lor they help Jum to establish liis 
relationship witli other lalmdud as well as v itli tin' outer and the 
Unseen worlds. Ideas that develop m cc.uru H1011 with these concepts 
present crude explanations to vinous pirns »s of life, death and 
existence. 

Savage Philosopher* evolved the two grt.it concept, of individual 
souls and of spmts tor explain! ig all j heiiom nn of MV. death and 
disease ; 11 and spiritual beings v\» ie held responsible for the effective 
control of all events ol the melei'al and tin* spiritual world* Indivi¬ 
duals were .supposed to contain two *<lves -one sell* containing his 
life and the other containing his phantom, 1 *'—which were considered 
to be the manifestations oi oie* and tin* *an.c soul Primitive man 
lacked iea*on and cl *ai-iliml.ing but an absence of these tiaits in his 
life helped lum to develop his conviction that what he thought and 
believed was corivet a id mi illiabb*. The result < f his animistic wav 
of thinking and believing was the creation of a completely packed 
group of members drawn together by the ready explanations and justi¬ 
fications of all objects and phenomena that disturbed his savage mind. 
These basic luteipret itjous of life bv filtering into society aided the 
formation and the consolidation of mjci.i1 eioups, for similar ways of 
believing and thinking could natmally bring about social unifications. 

In every tribal group is found a complex of beliefs containing 
ideas of religion, animism, aminatimi and magic. Frazer 1# is right 
in opining that the basic ideas in magic are grounded in the psycho¬ 
logical processes of association. In the primitive world magic is 


14 E. B. Tylor —Primitive Culture, Vdl. I, pp. 
n Ibid., pp. 420*27. 
a a. 0. Erazar— The Golden Bough . 
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employed as a universal method for manipulating mysterious powers 
for controlling nature and its phenomena. This control is vitally 
necessary for primitive man for he labours under the notion that unseen 
powers may work for his good as well as for his evil. And he believes 
that with the operations of magic he can effectively control theso 
powers. 


Magic and animism are two fundamental beliefs of primitive man. 
They have progressively helped him to acquire various kinds of mental 
contents and enrichments. Tylor 17 assumes that magic has developed 
from animism but Frazer ls thinks that animism came after magic. 
Both of them are incorrect. Although magic and animism were co¬ 
existent, and in many ways correlated they were two different beliefs. 
They appeared independently to serve tlie same social purpose of the 
consolidation of social groups. 

Operational processes of magic and its effects upon primitive com¬ 
munities speak of their influences for unifying social groups. Magic 
has two sides—a theoretical and a practical. The theoretical branch 
is concerned with savage explanations of almost everything that may 
happen to confront primitive man. Under certain conditions primitive 
people are willing to accept any phenomenon or any working process 
as reasonable and comprehensible if it is associated with the term magic. 
But the practical branch of magic is rather interesting: it is this branch 
that has developed into Science. 

Science has grown out of magic; in Science and magic the human 
mind works in the $amc way and in both of them we find an animation 
of the spirit of experimentation. Also, all our great concepts of Philo¬ 
sophy such as God. free will, soul, vitality and the like originated from 
animism. Magic, furthermore, is connected even with religion, and 
this can palpably be seen if we carefully notice ceremonial practices 
connected with religious, both primitive and modern. 

Of late there has grown a tendency to regard religion front the 
point of view of evolution. But there is no difficulty in accepting this 
view even if we consider religion as a social phenomenon. licligion is 
a social affair; it originated under the pressure of social needs. Even 
our sense of morality along with various other concepts of moral ideas 
grew out of social eon side rut ions . 10 The idea of religion occurred in the 
mind of man at a particular stage of his mental development but solely 
under the pressure of social stimuli. Human mind is strongly inclined 
to get, and to think of, objects and ideas that are remo$£ and t}n* 

*•' - if B. B. Tylor~Primitivd Culture. 

•Yii' y. Cl. Fraeer—T/io Golden Bough. 
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attainable; the maelstrom of Metaphysics could find its access into the 
mind of man because of this inclination in him. Man is fond of 


creating ideals which recede along with his progress. Ideals cease to 
be ideals when they are reached and realized, so as ideals they are 
perfect onh when they can recede so as to remain eternally outside the 
ken of man. Despite the fact that religion has been the source of many 
n conflict among diverse sections, basically its prime objective is to 
effect coordinations ami to develop human sympathy and social uni¬ 
fication. Factors which foster conflicting attitudes among different 
religious groups accrue not from religion itself but from the savage 
spirit of competition of man. At a particular stage religion has enor¬ 
mously helped man to develop Ins sense of spirituality which is a 
prerogative of man in his social life. If man could, by some mysterious 
way, banish religion from his life, the coordinating urge in him would 
take to some new contrivance for the development of his spiritual 
solidarity in his social life. And the new contrivance would be quite 
akin to religion. Bergson invites u.s to accept the idea that religion 
does not grow from fear but that it is a device for fighting against fear. 20 
Religion is invariably associated willi two factors—a specific feeling 
and a bodj of ideas, concepts, customs and beliefs that are intimately 
blended with this feeling. It is this feeling which is important in 
religion; and it is this feeling, again, which ensures long lives to those 


ideas, beliefs and customs. Man’s religious activities are the mani¬ 


festations of his will to live. 21 And it is not for nothing that man lias 


created religion for him. * 

Beliefs are great forces in the life of primitive man; they are 
coordinating agents which work to hind and keep social groups in 
consolidated forms. Beliefs are given, furthermore, extra lease of lives 
and made potent with the aid of certain social contrivances which 
appear spontaneously in human groups; they, too, serve as coordinating 
agents.* 2 The most important of these devices arc ceremonies, festivals 
and rituals. Art, language and mythology are also social devices for 
the perpetuation of social beliefs and ideals. Even folkways, mores 
and zeitzeists owe their origin to the tendency of man to keep 
alive certain types of uncon. c» ms beliefs m society • 


so H. Bergson —Two Sources of Morality and Religion — (English Translation), 
si b. R. Marett— Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion , p. 2t). 
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HAPPINESS AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON 


R\f APYL4 MrkERJI* 

In these da>s of sooiihstic nit as nothing can be conceived of a 
man except in temis of six ul life We seek oni liappmofes thiough 
Mxietv or the State, and tmlv pi no and hippnuss ate two majoi 
questions of the d13 Although wo stme fox a happy life, oui 
conception of hippmess is not \»i\ elf at If we could understand 
i peifcct snnrt\ to ht tin tssmlnl londition of human'happiness and 
the hapjnness of nnliMdual to lie the onh concern of a social 
organism, out social tits would not lia\e been so feeble and artificial as 
they are Of rout so, I do not like to sn am thing in advance regarding 
all this. But 1 think it would not he iinpiopci to state as an 
mtioductoi\ lemuk tint happiness is not something to bo bestowed on 
man fiom outside l>> the liws of the Slite, 1101 is it to be attained 
!>\ meditation in solitude 

It is indeed difficult to find 1 single pel son who wnllmglv 
decides to turn his fue ignnst lnppinoss in (\u\ *-ensc of the term. 
K\en a sunt 01 a philosopher who finds happiness to be futile, does so 
with the idea that tiue hippmess lies m the 1 enunciation of the world. 
The concept of happiness his mvohed conflicts thiough the ages of 
human ciwli* ition Sometime* it has been defined as an impossible 
ideal of human life and somteimes desenbul as a woithless concept 
The liedonists both in th »r psuhologual md m tin 11 ethicil theories 
find m it the onh ideal ot human life Some of them care for mere 
individual happiness, while the otheis look for the happiness of all 
But this much is suie that all of them seek for some satisfaction in life 
Both the Epicmem and the Cunc want the fulfilini nt of f luii hit’s 
mission, the attainment of which mav he teiined hippmess 

Beit rand Bussill m his “ Conquest of Happmo^- ” his tntd to 
icmove the scepticism about the possibilita of hippmess He has 
sketched a foiinuU in the fulfilment ol which he finds happinesft. 
\s he thinks, ambod\ with Bound health, i mod»i*tc income, 
with some love gi\en and taken and with success m his work 
is happy. If a man is unhapp\ mspite of these, Bussell conceives him 
as suffering from some psychological complexes. 


• I^NUch^bolii auto Dr. A. C x Dm< 
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A combination of the first two factors is common enough, On 
the question of love Bussell has devoted several pages in order to show 
in what sense it is desirable. Now, love is not an infrequent factor in 
the universe. But it is not always available in the perfectly balanced 
proportion in which alone Russell deems it good. 

However, what strikes us most is the possibility of actual success 
as a condition of human happiness. Not to speak of the ideals of the 
high-brow, even the missions of ordinary life remain unfulfilled in most 
cases. The reason for this lies not merely in the hostile external 
forces of Nature, not even in our living circumstances alone, but also in 
the constant dissatisfaction which is peculiar to man as man. And if 
this is to be called a defect of our nature, it must he admitted at the 
same time that most of ns are suffering from this defect. Aspiration 
for a rare possibility and discontentment with what is within our easy 
reach is not only common enough, hut is almost a universal factor of 
our nature. The eternal difference between the ideal and the real and the 
restless struggle for the ideal adds to the zest of Iranian life. It is a 
curse as well as a blessing to us. And if success in work in this sense 
is taken to be an essential condition of happiness, we are destined to he 
unhappy for ever. If, on the contrary, we lower our ideal in order to 
ensure its attainment, we are indeed happy, hut not so much as 
human beings. 


According to Russell, happiness consists in a perfectly balanced 
life. A happy life, he says, should he a combination of patience 
or some boredom and a capacity to be. excited with* simple matters of 
joy. The life of a happy man should he a life of several objective 
interests, habits and hobbies and it must develop an objective or a 
scientific outlook. We arc indeed ready to accept all these to be the 
essential conditions of our happiness, but still we remain sceptical about 
the possibility of a happy life. 


Now everything depends upon the way in which happiness is 
conceived by us. For Aristotle, as we know, happiness signifies the 
highest good. It is desired for its own sake, while .everything else is 
desired for the sake of happiness. We should carefully mark off the 
theory of Aristotle from the modern utilitarian position. For Aristotle 
happiness is*a moral activity and is not a. mere feeling of enjoyment. 
3 & is desired becattee it is good and not good because it is 
coifed. Aristotle makes a distinction between the happiness of a 
philosopher and that of a layman. The former consists in a: life ^ i 
contemplation, while the latter consists in thifc.’: 




sensuous As well as National desires. Man has both animaland 

sides of his nautre, and he needs satisfaction of both. 

. • . - • • . . • . . 

*Kant defines happiness as tlie condition of a rational being 3 bh- 
earth with whom everything goes according to his wish and will. It 
rests, as he says, on the harmony of the physical nature with his moral 
life which is determined by the Categorical Imperative of pure practical 
reason. Hedonism proposes happiness as the absolute standard and the 
only ideal of human life as such. Every student of ethics and philosophy 
is quite familiar with the theory in all its forms—egoistic and 

altruistic, psychological arid ethical. The Cyrenaic and the Epicurean 
are both egoists. But while the only interest of the former lies in 
the calculation of momentary pleasures, the Epicurean . counts upon 
some rational determination ami aims at the happiness of one's life as 
a whole. The hedonism of the Cyrenaic school like the pessimistic 
philosophy of Omar Khyam of the East, is inspired by the futility of 
perishable life and directs us to indulge in momentary sensuous 
pleasures. The utilitarianism of Mill sets the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number as our ideal and calls for the sacrifice of the individual 
liappiness for the happiness of all. 

Bpencer prefers the term 1 health * to ‘ happiness *, but he 
conceives ‘ health * as in no way different from happiness. The basis 
of his theory is not the individual, nor even the individuals, but the 
social organism. 

Hobbonse, on the other hand, believes that happiness does not lie 
iri the gratification of our desires, but rather consists in the making up 
of ourselves through a progressive change of our character. 

The Hegelian theory which is best represented by Green and 
Bradley of England finds happiness in self-realisation. As it is stated 
bv Bradlcv in his “ Vthical xtnrfirs ”, self-realisation consists in the 
correct discharge of tlie duties allotted to the particular position one 
occupies in society. 

So there are several definitions of happiness. Indeed, as we see, 
opinion regarding happiness varies from man to man. Now, our 
primary concern is with the question whether happiness is a social 
concept. None of the definitions quoted above with the exceptioii ofv 
Oyrenaioism and Epicureanism takes happiness to belong h) • 

considered apart from society. Happiness of the layman, as 
by Aristotle isi, of course, based on the conception of manm|g| 
being,, -But for him even the philosopher is not a solitary f 
only .Just 'iron in tlioVstate According to Kant, 
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when there is a conformity between his physical condition and bis wi 
It is true that Kant lays stress on the Categorical Imperative of pv 
practical reason, and though he considers this factor to be present 
all human beings, m evciy case the agent has to decide the good 
evil for himself Yet by the pluase “ physical condition ”, which, ] 
thinks, is to he adjusted to the will of the individual, he must have tak< 
account not only of out inanimate surroundings but of the oth 
individuals of society as well. 

That the theoi ics of Mill and Bradley imply the necessity « 
society is eMdent limn then yen statement of the theoues. 

In this context we raav lefer to another philosopher, mr , Spmoz; 
for whom the existence and iccogmtion of the social unity is a clue • 
one’s happiness As Spuio/i contends, the essence of eventhir 
including human beings consists m the ‘ (onatus ’ fendeavoui) loi sel 
pieservation But on xeflection we find that our essence is one with tl 
essence of all men, even m union with that ot the unnerse i 
large. So it follows that the essence 01 the yirtue of an indmdui 
cannot be fulfilled unless the essence of otheis as well is pioseixed 

But a mere suney of a number of theoncs would help us m n 
way unless we understand the concept for ourselves Nor is it possibl 
to review the se\eial theoiies of happiness within the short eonipa« 
of this essay Let ns tlieiofoie look into the concept of happiness as : 
appears to us. 

Happiness, to my mind, contains an element of pleasur 
m it, and tins pleasme is positi\e m its nature When a ma 
is said to be happ\, we do not find him m a passionless state < 
tranquillity which i^ due to one’s tianscendence ol all soits of woildl 
affections and winch keeps lnm away fiom e\eiv possibility of sorrow 
and joy. On the roniraty, he feels that he is happy and a pleasan 
passion takes possession of lus lieart I cannot lieie enter upon 
discussion of the \anous doc tunes of the East and the West, which fin< 
the meaning of life only m the total denial of tlie world But I shouk 
like to state that the entue eyolution of Nature and time ha 
determined man to live m the woild, and so it seems that his tru< 
happiness can be understood only in rofeience to the world and not n 
its renunciation. Man was not created a solitary figure on earth and « 
to seek for happiness for him in isolation would involve only artificiality 
and boredom. To cut off the world from our life is to injure a part cl 
our life itself. Pleasure is the feeling in which we feel our union wftt 
4 the world more intensely, while pain makes the relation bitter arid the 
passionless state of centrality simply denies the relation. 
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86 passion has a definite place in a happy life. But pleasure as a|- 
constituent of happiness should be clearly distinguished from : the 5 
pleasure that occurs to a man as a result of the gratification of mere ; 
sensuous desires. Such pleasures when taken apart from all rational 1 
determinations are more natural to animal than to man. Taken in: 
itself a sensuous desire is centered in itself and when he is absorbed in 


it an individual is blind to the rest of his impulses. The pleasure 
that a miser enjoys over a heap of gold which he has earned by 
deceiving others or that a tyrant enjoys over his subordinates, 
should also bfe marked off from the pleasure with which happiness is 
concerned. Gratification of the instincts has, of course, a place in 
our moral life. But they must undergo a rational determination with 
a view to the end of life as a whole. The concern of a moral being is 
not with the momentary pleasures but with his general well-being. A 
man is not happy with certain scattered moments of sensuous pleasures 
in life. For such pleasures concern some particular parts of human 
nature at the cost of the others and do not take account of life as a 
whole. A man is happy only when a pleasurable feeling pervades liis 
entire being, i.c.> when a pleasantness enlightens his heart and his 
conscience. It is verily a light which illuminates every moment, every 
action, everv comer of the indiv'diial's universe and his relation with his 
neighbours and the w T orld. Moreover, the general well-being 
of which we are speaking here, occurs to a man only as a member of 
the family or the State. 

The pleasure of a happy life can be understood only in reference 
lo the view one takes of the end of one’s life. A man is happy 
when his life has a regular or at least fair progress and when 
no sense of sin affects the health of his life. Bike other moral 
phenomena, happiness has its subjective and objective sides. Success 
in work which Ilussell takes to be an indispensable factor of 


a happy life depends upon several external conditions which are not 
capable of being easily fulfilled. But a sincere effort can do a; 
lot. It can a? least console the agent that he himself is to be in no wa ,V. 
blamed. He *has done what could be done. The value of a& ; * 
ideal depends not only on its being attained, but also on the faith 
sincerity with which it is sought. A sincere and constant .endeav 

to realise the ideal therefore constitutes a major condition of 

• •• • . • *. : 

.*• * .. • • ’ j; ** • • )**, 

We have just stated that art innocent conscience is the 
feature of a happy life, A tot of success attained. by 
vrattiikjiiimti towards our 
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If a man lealh cnjo)* such success it ib only because he has become 
somehow pen cited m his natuie 

The need ol social lilt should be admitted A man is not 
born with a supei-iational mind that seeks loi no lesult ot Ins action. 
We leel that oui endt ivouis should be clowned with success 
We cannot lint complete lnppinc^s b\ a men subjective 01 objective 
pioeeeding When all oui muhio cfloits in] to itt nn hast success, 
they become something ol a boio to ouisthcs Some mspnation fiom 
outside in the loan ot s\u ttss is tss t ntial to a moi il being in oidei to keep 
him up V completed chsinUicstcd life ma\ bt a pleasuie to a 
philoso]>lni but it js a buid n lo i man ot out level It should be 
clodily noted hue that b\ sui ci^- we do not nn n the complete leahsation 
of the mission ol one ^ hie Foi this need- o mui\ intiinal and external 
factors, and to m ike this a coiistitm nt ol li ipp\ hie is to make happiness 
almost impossible Hut tin | nun tuw uds tin did ol oiu s lile is 
nevertheless mci^aiv Nol ichul siau-s tlnnloie hut i sincere 
endeavour attended with tin piogios tow uds what one lationally 
deiennines to be one's end n an c ■- outi il npoct ol a liipj»\ life Hut the 
Will and powei ct a single ptnon m m ulfi< icnt tun to suuio least 
success tor lmu>elf Mm n i '-cntnllv a soenl cieituie and is 
dependent on Ins animate ual mmuiiate surroundings So he must 
accept the social tie*- then those who find the meaning oi lile in their 
overall renunentum of tlu v<uld need to studv the world and its 
wavs in mdet to ri^-e above it 

While defining positive ])l< i iik a*- i constituent of liippmcss, we 
have seen tint Jt p« i\ ides tlie \ hole bung of an mdiMdml It has also 
been found tint su<h plea-uie nnplus the giatificition oi the various 
sides of human natuie On* jmticnlir instant should not be taken to 
prevail ovei otlie?', in such i w i\ is to neglect oi to subdue the rest 
One particular mstmet, sav, the mslincl ot knowledge, or sports or 
painting, mav be the primary and leidmg factor in the life of a particular 
person, the fulfilment ol which is the ldcil oi his life But that does 
not imply the total denial oi the lost Foi such an abstraction would 
not only injure the health of life but would even deteriorate the powei 
to pursue one's ideal by affecting life with monotony and callousness. I 
agree with Russell that the development ot several objective interests 
is a definite help towards a hippy life We may also mention the 
name of Spinoza in this context Spinoza in bis “ Ethics ” describes 
the exercise of the various activities of body and mind os a meon* 
to the development of the trund’s essence through the perfection 
ot which we ate to achieve blessedness. However/ 
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of life depends on the balanced’ and proportionate maintenance of it: 

' several aspects. Measure or proportion which Plato defines as one o 
the fundamental aspects of Heality and Beauty is to be utilised in on 
idea of a happy life. And the necessity of the social existence of man i 
involved in this. Our various needs are such that they cannot be me 
except through the co-operation of our fellow social beings. On th< 
contrary, they imply a heallliy social organism which would providi 
for the reasonable satisfaction of all its members in view of a progressivi 
realisation of perfection in the life of man m society. 

And all this implies rational thought and a calculating faculty a 
the essential factors of happiness. They are absolutely necessary fo 
the framing of one’s scheme of life, for the proportionate fulfilment o 
the vaiious interests of human nature and for the correct estimato b] 
society of the prosperity of its members. Happiness does not consis 
in one’s aiming at a Utopia for which one can give no reason whatever. 
Nor is happiness available by curtailing our ideals and by fixing upon 
something definitely within our reach. A man must base his idea on 
rational and objective principles. The end should be logical and 
practicable, though not easily realisable. And the best confirmation 
of the reasonableness and objectivity of an ideal is its being acceptable 
to all. It is true that people do not forthwith accept an ideal of 
truth as it is given to them. But posterity may give it the widest 
support and thus confirm its value. # 

With this l close my brief discourse. As 1 have said before, 
it is not possible to discuss the several theories of happiness in this short 
essay. J have, however, tried to make the point that happiness in the 
human sense of the (jerw is realisable only in social life. 



SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUTRAS 


Ham Shankar I3h attach ary \ 

The style of Suickrit composition may bo broadly divided as 
verse, prose and Sutia In the following pages we shall deal with 
some charactei istics of these Sutras as mentioned in different sources. 
We shall coniine ourselves only to disclose the character of the Sutras 
without paying any heed to their historical dc\cloptnent. 

It should be noted at first that the Sutra-style is not an outcome 
of later period, for in the Safcapatha Brahmana (14/(5/10/6) and in the 
Brhadaranyaka IJpanisad (‘2/4/105 there is clear reference to this ancient 
style. The Puranas also mention this style as will be seen later on. 

The Sutra-style became so much famous in the field of literature 
that in some cases, treatises were named after the Sutra-style. Pamni 
recalled this fact in his Sutra (1/2/65). This Sutra 

says that there should be elision of the suffix which comes after a 
stem denoting Sutra, having m as its penultimate. This Sutra clearly 
indicates the importance of Sutra-style in the field of literature. 

Now wo shall deal with the definition of Sutras * In the 
Sarvopakarini commentary on the % Saiiikhya Sutras it is stated * qy r m 

i e., a Sutra is that which supplies information only (without 
pny elaborate description). The same view ib reproduced in the 
Haima Ko6a. It says 5 Rajasekhara also defined 

a Sutra as qjlOTRl (Kavyatnlmaihsa 2 Adh). 

A Sutra states the fact only or it supplied mere information 
without any descriptive factor. Ancient scholars rightly regarded 
a Sutra as H t.c., it should always be understood with the 
aid of annotation faq^RUt). Kaiyata, commenting on the Sutra 
6/1/1 of the A^adhyayl observed this fact and remarked qjffprt 
(Pradfpa). Upaskara means t.c., the supplying 

of what is wanting in a Sutra (Uddyola on Sutra 1/4/13). Thus it is 
clear that a Sutra is incomplete m some respects and this defect is 
removed by IWW. 

The following statements will show what was really meant by 
the term WWW . It is the power of Upaskara, which fulfils the 
sense of a Sutra, otherwise it could • easily have been interpreted in 
a different way. This relation determining power is the result of 

A V « sometime* ©tiled s Ufa Thi* word, with 

H(Jt put ftunsr bed eleo been used by Pstsfijsli ia the HeHbbSfy*. 
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Upaskara. Kaiyaja alluded to this fact when he says mm, Eaflfft 
ftfiffrft, WWid 5 s rfirc K T W i faR Fffa (Pradlpa 8/2/80). 

This srfwtfow is the result of Upaskara. 

Similarly, Upaskara regulates the function of a Sutra. We 
generally find that the woids indicating tbe EWlitas are wanting 
in Sutras. It is the Upaskara, which supplies these Vakya^esas, 
otherwise none can ascertain what the character of the function of 
a Sutra is or what it actually does. This fact is also recalled by 
Kaiyata. IIo Pays «T*r* q i W $l< r i m i EUia (8/4/30). The 

Vakyasesas aie determined by the help of 

Vacaspati quoted a veise, which cleaily discloses the character 
of a Sutra. It run** as under— qfkm*Afk OTngrtqyft % WW 
BWJjnfa (Bliamau on 1/1/1 Vedanta Hfitia). In the 

Parasara Upaputana, a Sutra is defined as ‘ste'HgRTCrfcgng mxm 
WShWMW W fiiy*. In tho Candra system of 

Vyakarana, a Sutra is defined in the same manner.* 

Now wo t xplaui the characteristic s of a Sutra as stated in the 
aforesaid sayings. The first and the most impoitant is that a Sutra 
should bo 9l$qrT$r?> /.<*.* it should po^css least syllables. In other 
words, a Sutra should be constiucted with fewest words. Ancient 
teachers ho*d that as the veibal bievity incieases, so the Sutra be¬ 
comes appropnate according to the statement 
jyrf (Mahabhasy a 7/1/47). 

Now we find that oui Sutrakaras adopted many principles to 
create brevity in tbe body of tbe Sutias. The principle of ei'jgfti is the 
chief among them, srggftr means—a woid of a preceding Sutra can 
be related to a coining Sutra and then only the impel t of this Sutra 
can be deemed as complete. Varad.u.lja laid down tine pimciple as 
under— SjJW g SITE *T 5 f HEW (Unghukaunjudi). 

Tbe principle of Anuvitti is \ery common in giammahcal litera¬ 
ture. In the systems like Nyaya and Yaisesika, this principle has 
been utilized occasionally (vide Nyaya Siitia 2/1/ 51, and Vais«sika 
Sutra 8/1 /16). 

There is a gieat deal of factors relating to siggfw In some 
cases, is accepted instead of tho sijfRr cf the whole 

compound. Thus Pataiijali says— gremfr 

(Bhasya 5 / 2 / 2 *)). Examples of this prinriplo may be found in the 
philosophical Sfitias also. 

It is stated that a Sutra should be (devoid of toy 

ambiguous term). This moans that a Sutrakara should not use 

• r * t U CT W W q* EHST Ejwrtwn I TtfW ft 
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ambiguous terms to cause brevity, i.e., brevity should not create 
doubt pertaining to the meaning of a Sutra. Though this 
statement is valid in the ancient Sutras of PaficatSikha etc.* 
yet our commentators say that there occasionally arises doubt 
in the verbal meaning of Sutras and this should be removed with 
the help of traditional expositions. In many places of the Maha- 
bhasya, Palanjah, while disclosing the sense of any word of the 
Sutras, remarked as under — 



This proposition asserts that (a) there arises doubt regarding 
the verbal meaning of a Sutra, (6) but a Sutia cannot be regarded as 
futile, simply because its verval structure creates doubt and (<•) doubts 
are to be removed tbiough the help of traditional expositions. 

Thus it is clear that a Sutia is to be understood with the help ot 
«IFWR only. 

To create brevity and non-confusion pertaining to the function 
of any Sutra, 1 our former scholars applied many principles, which 
are valuable in the art of Sutra-composition. To indicate of 

the grammatical topics, Panini applied ^rfccT (vulc his Sutra 
—1/3/1J). With the help ot Jgarfcr, (province) 

is being indicated. This principle is elaborately explained by Kaiyata 
as under 

(Pradipa 4/2/70) 

The Svarita accent sometimes determines the sense of word**. 
There are few cases of such kind. One instance is given hero. 
Tanini says utafiro gqs (4/2/61). ISxponents snv that here the 
word sjta has been utteied with the accent. The result 

uf this peculiar utterance is to denote a peculiar sense as is shown by 
Kaiyata sitasts^s ciftaar srfa^TTn*, *Pr 
(Pradipa). 

Similarly, IMnini used the accent to denote some subtle 

function (vidr Astadliyfiyl J/3/2). In a separate paper both these 
Svaras will be discussed at length/ 

♦ Examples of tlie Hilt rat rf l\ifi aikha n re to he found in the Yoga Bha^yn 

( Vide Hfitras 1/25, 2/5, 2 '20, etc ) Them* .ire designatid a* Sutras (?TWT W Yoga 

Bb&sya 1/4). 

fin the Sutras, where the P\«uiU nvara ha* not been applied, there often arisen 
a doubt pertaining to tb* of any topic. THcko we see SsthUara raise a doubt 

regarding the ^fwiT of fra in tbe Ffitra TOFUWirafaWl*:’ tVai-8. 4/1/10). 

* The principle of cannot anyhow he farfetched. It cannot be argued 

why a Sutrakftrs had not created extrm e brevity In a SGtra. Duo to many reasons, there 
happens relaxation in verbal brevity (vide tbe Ny&ya Bh&?y* on 1/1 W-k 

• * 
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Now we are going to discuss about some words relating to 
Sutras. 

Utsutia This term is used m the Mahabhasya (Paspada) and 
in the Sisupalavadba (2/112). Patafijali says iit ft 

*- e -> if a person says something not sanctioned by a Sutra 
then his statement is mere woids or futile. 

Sutrabheda :— It is defined by Patafijali as qytaf t l frolia qm 

an (Bhasya on 7/4/47). But it should clearly 
be understood that in such cases where there is no material change, 
there does not occur any as is furthei told by Patafijali— 

sfc g q rfg re Ijqt (Ibid). 

Like we get the word qprffrqqfe r. It means the changing 

of the words or order of Sutras. 

Regarding the character of composition of Sutras, it is said that 

(vide Mahabhasya 1/1 /1). It means that some 
Sutras may be composed in \edic style. JKaiyata here remaiked that 
the scope of this rule is tqTOT’l only (q[ qynfh , *fir $ lUftqr? 




It has already been said that a Sutra is to be composed of fewest 
words. But in some Sutrab this principle has been ignored*. In 
such cases it should bo cleaily understood that Sutrakara did not 
pay much heed to brevity only for easy comprehension. A capital 
example of such use may be found in the Mahabhasya (0/1/67) 


said ^ mg tHmuiW t y i Pa mpi- 

(Pradlpa). In this connection we can recall 
the statement of Patafij ill ^gwrf&f pit 

Paiuni m his Sutra qyf ufirwiTcl^ (8/3/90) showed the best 
kind of Sutra, which is designated as Pratisnala. It appeals that 
this Sutra, which was devoid of errors and any futile expressions, 
is designated as srfefuiTTcT 

In ancient Sanskrit literature there are some Sutras, in which 
we find no economy of verbal expressions thdugh they possess other 
attributes of Sutias, viz., etc. The Siitiaa of 

Pafica6ikha— a Saiiikhy a-teacher—as reeoided m the Yogabh«isya are 
capital examples of this type. It appears that in older times, scholar* 
did not pay much heed to the economy of woids (flsqwwf) but to 
vrfiftal. It is a historical fact that in later petiod scholars tried bard 


* Bat •• a matter of fact, we find the Vedie atjle m ih« Vajeeeika 8utr ** 

Sutra 0/1/16). Here the word ‘nD* (ueed in locafcite caw) is explained aa WWW WtfT 
WmO (npaek&ra). Such practice it common in Vedic usage 

t Borne »y th.t here V we.ee WTfnW. But the remark i. equally appUeable 

to pure Sfitras also. 
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to create verbal brevity as a result of which Sutras of utmost 
brevity were composed.* This is ono of the main facts of Sanskrit 
literature. In a separate paper T shall deal with this problem. 

We have seen that a Sutra may be said to be composed in prose. 
But there are Sutras, which are composed in verses. The Asta- 
dhyayi and the Samkhya-Siitra contain some Sutras of this kind. 
The only reason for this is that these Sutras are not originally written 
by the Sfitrakaras but they belong to any older work written in prose 
and in later period a Sfitrakara has taken these propositions in his 
work almost verbatim, seeing that no fault will arise if they are taken 
in a Sutra-work. But in some Sutras of such kind wo observe some 
defects as f?TVZ6?Y (placing of a word not m proper place), etc., which 
was quite inevitable for the fulfilment of verse. Thus in the verse-like 
Sutras of the ‘AstiidhyajI’ ffer qftw * figfe (4-4-35-36), 

we find that V is used in improper place, and the only reason for 
this is that it originally belonged to a work composed in verse. 

There are other subtle factors in the body of the Sutras. Some¬ 
times a Sutra contains such words, which have various functions. 
We find that in a Sutra a word is used according to the principle 
of sri and in such cases commentators show that the word will serve 
two purposes. This principle was highly regarded as is remarked 
‘n wifr lT y rf (ffiPTOGfaTO* (Panjika commentary on f’aniniya Siksa— 
verse 10 ). On the other hand, we find that a woid of a Sutra is 
used as STCRI (which means srffafqKT, kc., not to he followed strictly). 

A capital example ot this kind may he found in IVmim's Sutra tUUttyl 
(1-2-32), where commentators like Bliattoji say that the 
word is t.c., the significance of this word may he ignored. 

Which word is used as srri or SRI is to be detej mined thiough 
traditional expositions/ 

Like the principle of has also been applied. Sflgfa 

means a letter (SR) though not expressly placed in the Sutra, yet 
it may be accepted as uttered. This principle is found in gramma- * 
tical Sutras only. As for instance, we can take the sutra ‘ dK ft RW T 
iftr’ (6/4/89), Where *3?' is ; as i> remarked by Patanjali 

(Blifisya). 

* We find that in some Hutras, such non!* are not used, which can be comprehended 

through the context. Tbu» Baikal a Mrira says, commenting on the Sutra WfUtf 
(7/a/a) w * Wfafil tv, (upatkSra). 

* Through the power fR cofotnenutors show how a word of any sfitra can be 
explained in various arnees Kajyafa alluded to this principle as tinker 1WRRWRH ^ 

MWI ' fawq ^ (Pr*dlp. e-4-62). Tho power <f m 

has bean recognised by other schools also. 
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In the Sutra-works wo find various principles, through which 
many hidden factors are denoted, though these factors are not express¬ 
ly Stated m the body of the Sutras. In the Nyftya-Vaisesika Sutras 
and in the Paniman Sutras such principles are used in various Sritras. 
Take the Sutra ifmitaMT ftsrTOT * WUIK m (Vaiscsika Sutra 
5-2-12) wheio Kanada could have easily said W 

WlWId^f but the peculiar construction of this Sutra denotes some 
hidden sense as stated in the CJpaskfua (W>4q|^jcn£fo4gUt*il^« 
^&4t|*i*u*it). Sometimes the order of the words of the Sutras becomes 
as significant as the Sutia is, as may be pioved from the Blusya on 
the Yoga Sutia 2/1. 

The oidei of the Sutia is as impoitant as the verbal form of the 
Sutra. A capital example of this kind may be fouu 1 in the Nyaya 
Sutia. H«*te frevif lias been disunsed before sram, though in 
the d^^t-^fitia. tfsTO in enumerate! after shttw Commentators 
remaikably showed why this anomaly is done and at last proved that 
the disorder oi the topic is done to denote some bidden sense.* (Vide 
Nyaya Bhasya 2/1/7). 

The woid Sutia lias been u^ed in a slight different sense in 
grammatical liteiatme Bliarlrhaii used the word which 

means Varttika OwaRgd anflffewrat*—Bliasyadipikii). As to 

why ?rT'aR{W means Vfultika, commentatois say that the Bhiisyas are 
composed on tlu* V.irtt kas ducclly in the Paniman system, and. as 
such Vartlikas aie deemed as original sayings like Sutras in the view 
of the Bliasyakara.* 

Similarly, the vsoul lms been used in the Mahabhaeya 

(2/1/1). means that particular Sutra, on which ffrN were 

composed. To show the iliilerence between a and tdftfa, these 
two words .were used, as is remarked by Nage&t while commenting 

on the word as aqdWW fWh 

(liddyota on 2/1/1). 

Now we are going to say something regarding the expositions of 
the Sutras. As the Sutras are composed of fewest wouls having subtle 
sense, it is quite clear that iu later period some aid should be supplied 
to the students so that they should comprehend the sense of the 
Sutras doubtlessly. To explain a Sutra without an} external help is 

* At to how the intention of a Sfltrakftra can be ascertaine d, Pata ojali remarked as 
under I* ifW* ftfoft frr Wit WT 

(Bh. d/l/8T). This means that in many Sfitras, the peculiar construction of verbal expres¬ 
sion also jppftes the inner significance of the Bfitrae (Fid# Uddjota). 
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deemed as the most difficult work and this is why a Sutra is always 
regarded as fftTOWT*.* 

The particular exposition, meant to explain the Sutras, was 
termed as Vrtti, as is remarked by Haradatta qai&hlHt 
(Padamazijari), i e , the chief function ot a Vrtti is to show the 
meaning of a Sutra. In the literature of exposition, Vrtti may be 
counted as the first commentary of the Sutras. This assumption is 
true to the systems like Vedanta and Mlumnsa even. According to 
RajaSekhara, a ffw is qjtwrf (Kavyamimaihsa), which 

. is practically identical with the said view. 

Due to the paucity of the aucient Yrttis we are quite unable to 
assert bow many factors were contained in them. But we can say 
something about the materials of the Vrtfis of tho grammatical litera¬ 
ture. Prom the available materials, we can assert that Vrttis discussed 
(a) eifiWK (province) of topics, (b) power of operation (JJffil-fsfflft), 
(c) examples and counter-examples, etc. In a separate paper charact¬ 
eristics of the Vrttts will be dealt at length. 

Some say that mf&Ps were composed to explain the Sutras 
sv$«i&Y tflfroRi —Visnudhuririottara). It should also 

bo understood that the Bhasyas also explained the Sutras, for a 
Bhasya is defined as lhit it appears 

that these are not tbe-priinal exposition. A chronological discussion 
will follow later ou. 

Indian teachers say that a Sutra contains all the senses, which 
are propounded by later exponents in later period. They hold 

qtlwhr f* ot ott sftfaRgmfai qw ot' 

Others also hold tho same view fir 

Visnudharmottra). Thes views decidedly prove the glory of the Sutra 
style of Sanskrit liteiature. 


* Compare the remark of Rafikara Mi«ra 

(Beginning of Upaskftra). 


* Taotrav&rttik* 2/3. 



A UNIT OF LAND-MEASUREMENT IN 

ANCIENT INDIA 


(From the 10th to the 12th century AD) 

Miss Puspa Niyogi, M.A. 

(Ratal ch Scholar Univiibity of Calcutta ) 

Most of the inscriptions of Northern India during the period : 
10th to the 12th century A.D., record grants ol land for various 
purposes. In such records there are relevant details about the 
measurement of land donated Vtom the evidence furnished bv them it 

4 / 

appears that u common standard of measurement was not in use 
thiougliout Noithem India dining the period midei icviow. Although 
it may be possible to bring the ditfeient standaids of measurement, 
current m different areas, to a common base, it may not be safe to rely 
too much on this process of equation for it is quite possible that a unit 
may have been called by a common name but may have conveyed 
different values in diffeient legions. 

In tins paper we poi|x>se to discuss onl\ the plough-measure. 
The plough-measuie is teacluucally called * liala \ 'Phis measure was 
current in nilun places as shown by records connected with tlie different 
dynasties of Northern India. Some typical cases of its use may be 
noted here. In the Dhulla copper plate of ArichandradeVa 1 of the 
rhandra dynast\ otMiast Bengal (JOth centun A 1>.) the term ‘ bala * 
occurs as a land measure. It also appears in the Ueu copper-plate grant 
of Govindachaudra 2 of the Gahadavala dyiiast\, dated 11111 A.D., the 
Italian copper-plate of Govmdrachandadeva and Madanapala * of the 
same dynasty, dated 110H A.T). (V.S. 1166), the Kadambapadraka grant 
of Naravannan 4 of tlie Paramara dynasty of Malwa, dated 1109 A.D. 
(1167 V.S.); in many of the grants of the Chaulukvas ’ such as the 
Palanpur plate of Bhmiadeva 11 (V.8. 1120), 6 the Dobed inscription 
of Jayasiiiihadeva (V.S. 1196), 7 the Bali inseiiption of Kumara- 
pala, 8 the Surati plate of Trilochanapala, dated 1151 A.D.,* etc., 
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in the inscription*; of the Chandellas of Jeja-bhukti (Bundelkhand), 
c.g., the Semra plate 10 and the Charkhari plate of Paramardideva, 11 the 
inscriptions of the Kaluchuris of Madhya Pradesh,—the Koni inscrip¬ 
tion of the Kaiachuri Pritluvldeva (K.K. 1)00), dated 1147-4 A.l). 13 , 
the Malhara plate of Jajjalade\a, 1J etc. The use of this measure is also 
found m tiie Second Piasali oi Baijnath, 14 etc. 

In the Reu copper-plate grant of (lovmdachandra, 16 mentioned 
above, the term 4 ha la ' can lie traced m the expression 4 haladagaihge * 
the meaning of which is, however, not verj clear. On the basis oi the 
interpretation oileied h\ Or. Jloernle, it ma> he suggested that 4 hala 
iiere signifies a plot oj cultivable land, measuring m the present case 
10 lialas suitabh irrigated. 16 

In some inscriptions the land measuring one hala is called 
* bhu-hala \ c.g., the Bhatcia plate of (lovindakesava 17 and a 
copper-plate grant ol Maharaja Yasovannadeva. 18 

That 4 lula * defimtelv means a plough is clear from the expres¬ 
sion 4 halavaha * which Is u^ed in the llombay Asiatic Society copper 
Plate of Bhiiuadeva II, 19 which means au area of lantf which could 
be ploughed with one [dough,—thus a plough-measure of land. The 
same expression was used bv the Paiamuia king Dhaiavarsliadeva in 
one of Ins inscriptions 20 

It is also clear that the plough as specified in the Bali inscrip¬ 
tion of Kmnarapala 21 means the extent of land that could he IraveisCd 
in a day In one plough. 22 The same information is furnished in an 
inscription of Dharavarsha of the Paramara dynasty, which seems to 
describe one plough-measiiie of land as liemg equivalent to an area 
that could he cultivated with one plough in a d«i\. The TIathal plate 
of Dharavarshadeva, 2 * refeis to an area of land that could be tilled 
with two ploughs in a da\. These relcrences show m a specific manner, 
that a plough medsuie of land was conditioned by time-factor. It 
meant only that much of land that could be cultivated with a single 
plough in one day only. 


io e. /., Vol. tv, p. m. 

» A. S. 1029-30; K. XX, p I2'» 
ia E.I., XXVn, p. 277. 
ia E. Vol. I, p. 38. 

14 Ibid. 

10 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 240. 

11 Ihid ' 

« E. Vol. XIX, p. 285. 
i* Indian Antiquary , Vol. XIX, p. 305. 
i» Ibid ., Vol. XVIII, p. 106, 

Ibid., Vol. LXI, p. W. 

»i A. S. I., W. C., 1007-06, p. 545 

m j n pftnini the arc* cultivated *Jlh one plough is called halyo (IV. 4. 97), 
“ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIli, p. 168. . ^ 
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In this connection it maj be noted, that the term ‘ hara ’ is 
still used in Gujerat wheie it means not a land measure but a measure 
of gram.* 4 It is also used to denote the cun rat measure ot com in 
Kathiawar A suggestion has been made that * hara * is only another 
fonn of the word 1 hala ind that as the name of a nieasuie the word 
may have onginally been connected with the plough-measure, denoting 
a fixed quantity of grain pioduud “ bv the use ol the hala oi plough 
Jn bhoit, the suggestion is tint oiigmallv the wind Inn denoted the 
same thing as i plough measun hut latei it may ha\o <omc into use 
is the name ol a measuu of giain or coin only 

It seems that * haele ’ is only a local \ mation oi (lie word hala 
(hnoting a pitticulai land nitasun 'Flu word hall in this tonn is 
lound in the haiuliilv stom jiisc upturn oi Killianuleva 2 ot the 
(luhamun d\nast\ ol Snub it Like the word 4 hua’ mentioned 
ibo\i the term 4 liaeh 1 nny also bo connected with hala * in which 
stuse T>i Bhandaikai inHiputs ilie lonnei The msenption in which 
it occurs mentions that the donoi Analuleu gianted one haele of 
tfUifamdhan and that some i ithakaias also giantcd anolhei haele of 
yugamdhaii which Blundaikai takes to mean ‘ j\ai com* Thus it 
lppeais tint the him huh is used in tins lecoid as a measure of 
(oin IJ its connection with hill i issuincd, one liaelc o t ytiqaindhnri 
will mean one hade ol j\ar com which was the Meld ot a plot 
oi land culirvated with one plough It is evident, then lore, that in 
some plicos what was niigmtllv i plough me isuie hid a Unchiuv oi 
being torn oi ted into i mi .imik ot the yield ot tlie soil What is 
utualh Melded b\ a piece of land cultivited with one plough came 
tn.be t tiled l>\ some woul oiigmillv (oniucttd with tin mine of the 
plough-measuie such as the hielo, haia, etc The com nuasuie thus 
used topic sent s i definite quinfum which is iepicseiit<<l I»\ the Meld 
ol a piece ot land cultivated with one plough 

It is diliicult to sav when the word hala w is fust used as the 
nmie oi a land-measure although it is known to hive h n in extensive 
1 in i < ii( v in the lOlli llth md 12th .centimes I In U"c «>f the word 
lula * m the' sense ot i land measure is lound m I’mini ' Pilitqah 2 
dc T3ana, the author ot the Haishachanta, shows familaiitv with 


“ Indtan Antiquary Xol LIT p JW A noi m Ihli m.l PuHui measure m 
‘ ujewt by Modi J J 

** EI< Veil XI, p 46 , . . .. . . t ^ 

ii IV 1 47 Tn Pnnmi the ana mil anted with ollL plough is called haly*. Cf 

hi halva, tn halya cited m the Kaaika, 

* f Bhashya, I 1* T9. * 

h Hamhachanta, English translation, p 
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the use of this word in the sense of a land measure as is evident in 
the passage where he refers to the bestowal by Harsha of “a hundred 
\illages delimited by a thousand ploughs.” The passage seems to show 
4 that the extent of land given away in 100 villages measured 
1000 ploughs, i.c. as much land as could be tiljed with that number 
of ploughs. 

There is one difficulty m ascertaining the exact area that could 
be cultivated with one plough. Soil was of different qualities in 
different regions: the capacity of the plough depended on the variable 
character of the soil. An the grades of soils wore of different categories 
the extent of land indicated by the plough measure could not have 
been the same everywhere. Then, again, the size of the plough 
may not have been the same everywhere. It may have been of 
different sizes ™ even m the same locality thus the Harsha stone 
inscription of the Chahamana king Vigraharaja, dated A.D.917 31 refers 
to a big plough 32 which clearly indicates that ploughs of different types 
were used. The size of the plough must have been an important factor 
in the determination of the extent of the land cultivated with its help. 

Four ploughs of land, according to the Bali an copper plate grant 
of Madanapala and Oovindaelmndra 33 of the Gahadavala dynasty, 
constituted one film. The plough measure is stated to ho equivalent 
to 96 dnmlas or rods in the Kadamhapadraka grant of Naravarman . 34 
The same grant shows that 1 drona* were equivalent to 6-1 p nod has. 
One-fourth of a drona was four prastbas as the inscription clearly 
mentions. ” Brasilia ” is also brought into relation with * vadlia \ 
The nature of the relationship between a 1 vadha ’ and a 4 prastha ’ 
is indicated in the lulc of one prasth for every \iidha, on which the 
measurement of the land given was based in tins particular ease. It 
is evident that vadlia and prastha were two different kinds of measure, 
the former was the measure of land and the latter a measure of seed 
capacity, which means that one prastha of seed could be sown on one 
vadha of land. Sixteen prastbas constituted one drona. Thus the 
equation available from this grant may he shown as follows:— 

1 vadha = 1 prastha 
4 16 prastbas = 1 drona 

The Mahoba plate of Pnnunardideva ” of the Thandella dynasty 
ecording the gift of a portion of a village with particulars relating t“ 

3» a bigger unit is called ‘ parania-halyft * by Patafljati (Bhashya. I. 1. 72). 

« 8. Vol. n, p. 1X6. a , t , 

at CL Patafijali-Bhaahiya (LI. 73)— panuna-halya \ 
at Indian Antiquary , Vol. XVITT, p. 14. 
m E. Vol. XX, p. 105. 

M Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 9, 
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boundaries, states that an area oi 10 x 6 # square vadhas of land was 
cultivable with 5 plough*. (Jiala) Fimn this inscription it appears that 
one hala measure was eqimalcnt to 12 scjuaie vadhas It an equation is 
possible between a (landa miMsuie and a \adha measuic, on the basis of 
then being related to hila measure, it un\ be (oucluded that 

12 \adhas 'lb djndis-=l h ila 

which mean i hall oi plough was cinible ni ploughing 12 square 
\ ulhas or ')() dindis oi 1 md 

I^k in tin Ih ihi nidi ‘ \a\u ind Mai Landes a Puianas 18 as 

«/ 

Will i Hu Jinn (iimli, 1 we come to know lint l he-tas=l danda. 
Ilona ( Ut el Mid i wci (quiviVnt to t v — 3SI hi*4is of land which 

(ould lx (ult ti l With oi< fill It mu f be umkistood that 
tlx cl « iid i n c i im ni n\ on tlu hid i mill must line denoted a squaie 
nu mil otluiw i im (oiiut ulc i ol lire *• /( of a luul c in not be 
muk out on ilii I)ms of tin iikm *n< lunuslud r IJie Hi ihmlndi and 
\ # u lu m nu id on ihu i ru hi ti is upm il »l to 21 mgulas 

21 * I % mguli -0210 squiu ( *) mgiilis 

— *10 duidi 
= l h ila 

In ! In iIka * i ihlf I Ik i< 1 il ion lx I \\c » n ill on is uid j i istb is is sttted 
In i ni (I (In phto^ of M id in i\ ui.i kIc\ i oi the Cluudclla chnastj, 
•it cl \ s 1100 1 the nl‘ti i) oj dionis in turns of the pi (High 
m isim null) is staled II is mentioned that i ceitun aiti of 
10 hdlds oi I md tiequiKcl T\ d on is i< ol *-< ed (lull des = 
mike (>i lull 10 utlu hliuimi -sitn s m( go ° LeSia (de drona- 
li tlcl 1 11 s i jii | j p\i) ti ”i hit ih ) Pioni motlu i nw upturn u 
\u come IoUmii (hit i Hilhuiiiu name el (xiiuss u i mule a donatio^ 
I lull a plough ol lmd m \ i\ igiama while he |Oss(ss d i held which 
icijiiued i (lion is ol seed 

According to the latter inscription 1 hala = * s dronas 
wheieas aecoidmg In the ioimu 1 lula-J dionis Thus a von 
deal expi.ition between the two is not possible Se< u l l\ tlu relation 
between hala aud dionu in the two case's is not tlu Mine This may be 
explained as being due to the diflen nee m tlu quiht\ of the soil. The 
Iiila measure in the two cases ina\ not hm been the sime, the hala 
tn the one cabe mav ha\e meant lesb land than Jt nu ant m the other. 


** T # VIT % 101 

3f « h , 

** Cf Barnrtt —Indian itihquittc* >i*n NriIi 
M The Oanxtat&rasangraha of Mahavir&cartja~-l 
*♦ Indian Antiquary (7 A ). Vo! XVT p 201 
Fflwftati from Bwjnatb, R. /*, Yok I P* *7* 


I >u nui C&nditton of India. 
j«,lish inns by M Rangaronn 
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The information furnished by a modem writer 41 regarding 
measures current in Sylhet maj be briefly noticed here as it throws 
important light on the meaning of 1 liala \ which may be shown in the 
following tabular form :— 

7 cubits = I nala ( a i od oi rather reed of 

measure - the measure of 
tins laud \aues slighth ) 


1 nala x 1 nala 
4 reklias 
28 yashtis 
12 kedaras 


= 1 lekha 
= 1 jashti 
= 1 kedara 
= 1 hala 


Thus according to this table a ‘ hala 
7 x 7 x t x 28x 12 = 65856=3 1 acies 


is 


P.idnionath Hhatt ichana Indian Im/i/ww/// ITT (1021; p 10 



ANTIQUITY OF THE NYAYA SUTRA 

Srjjiva Nyayatjrtba, M.A. 

Luturcr , Calcutta Umtmitij. 

The Nyaya philosophy possesses a unique interest in Indian litera¬ 
ture, specially because of its long history and the fundamental charac¬ 
ter of its discussions. The genius of the Indian intellect reveals 
itself in this, that it recognised very early the need of Epistemological 
discussion m connection with Ontological speculations. 

In fact, if one were allowed to draw a comparison, one might 
say that, the Nyaya system and Kant suffered the same fate, as 

0 

regards their Ontological discussions. Both have laid so much em¬ 
phasis on know ledge and its preliminaiios, fhat they had very little 
space left to discuss the nature of the objects of knowledge. But the 
strong realistic instinct of Nyaya-thinkers saved them from falling 
into scepticism and agnosticism, which overtook Kant, and it is this 
which rendered it possible for them to make an alliance with Vaise- 
tikas who specialised in Ontological speculations. 

II one were 1o attempt to trace the Nyaya system back to its 
f>ouu_cs, one must have an idea of the whole antecedent literature 
which was mostly religious. It may seem strange that a secular 
system thotild rgar itsell upon a spiritual foundation. But one 
acquainted with the character of Indian thinking, ceases to be sur¬ 
prised at this apparent anomaly. From the time of Vedic speculation 
onward, that Indian intellect was prolific in ds imaginations and a 
host of conflicting creeds made their appearance very early in Indian 
religious literature. Thought was at no time put under any serious 
restraint and everybody, who had any new truth to communicate, 
always enjoyed the liberty to do so The Vedic speculations dealt 
mostly with the nature of god-head and we find that no tyrannising 
clergy ever attempted to force thought into single channel. When 
again, we scan the ITpanishads we are struck by the multitude of 
speculations regarding the ultimate principle, that are referred to by ^ 
allusion or direct quotation It would be a mistake to suppose that 
Buddhism and Jainism were the first creeds to contest the prevalent 
doctrine. Not to mention the fact that these make reference to what 
they considered to be heretical teaching, that was prevalent at the 
time and must have ante-dated their rise, the Dpanishads themselves, 
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sometimes bewilder us with a wido choice of definitions regarding 
the nature of rcalitj’, offered by different teachers* 

When Furh is the character of speculations even in the time of 
Upanishads, we may ea-iiv infer how many conflicting thoughts 
might have made their appeaiance in Urn philopophical systems of 
later origin. From the above reference of the Upanishad. it is evident 
that the altern.iti\e : ug'jestiojj< regarding the natme ol reality 
begin from the higher subtle thing as D\aua and gradually come 
down to the gio*s lowest matter—Terra. The outlook ol the thinkers 
of ancient times was mainly religions and thorefoie the ideas of 
subtle things knocked their nunds* do*a at fird, and as time elapsed, 
materialistic concepts n stepped into ihc minds ol the later thinkers. 
The legend of India and Yirocana in the end rf tl.^ riihandoeya 
fTpamshad gives ih a clear idea of two fc'»o of philosophy—one, 
the subtle nature of things and tlio other, the couve m.nVrialistic 
aspect of things, which weie afterward*, probably the* nuclein* of the 
theistic and atheistic doctrines of Indiui Philosophy. 1 

But, still the supremacy of the subtle thought residing the 
nature of things is to be found in the above legend All :h« j e heteio- 
geneous speculations however, influenced over the icligious concep¬ 
tions and in the meantime alt« iod men*-- outlook upon the dodiny of 
human soul. The -tiomr monism ol tin* rpmrh.uls laid naturally 

* (1) *frq*K* m i ? <1 fauir ^nrsfq: . 

(2) ^ «Wc*?|ilVH , K flej ?i5TT3fa 

. 

'3) m 3sigqsi ce*nwr*?qu?r sfa vwifufiT 

. 

( 4 ) *!* SU-Jcraj « rmfgffl *nr*q;. 

(5) qf ?<q qq wr«o 

. 

(dS) W* afro* <4*lTmro*f01W f r cf Ultfl Tfafafa 

.( Chhandogva 5. J‘2 17 Kkin'ht*. ) 

f CtliancJo^va w . 7-Jo. 

wqfqr umlWW %* tfiwihwifpi wwfii- 

* . x * * 

^Mwfapj Sw wfW firour 

» * * . * 
qurewsvraCftni vqaror qr* ititfimwra vfofwrt * wh; 
|TC * *1 WW 94<I44M*8 < K|!l*%t 
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\ disastrous efiect upon the nature of the (rods The Vedic tradition 
of divinity being adnewblo bv hum in < ideavour, was intensified 
and jn cour<*t ol n m the b lief guw up (hit th^ (i )»K wen so unity 
ofiire be nets in t land of hn*s f \\hos A tium of i flicmight come 
to i clov* ui <our e oi tunc V i n im t *h id( i f li tv*.n — blissful 
legion, the i ■» wi ni up tin mci I *->] vilion 01 1’ ultonJition 
ol the ul, \\hic i ttu i ^ T i( nth s l ilu n** 1 i to it line 
11 1 4 * l T p m*l lik i lei the \\ i \ » '•v ti m in i lo tU r nn i i< no ol it 

phiiOMiph\ \s i n pq i < j h t 11 ( < ini c i n 4 ' j iPi IK it fci 

t » tluv ^uip uum B( «im id h^trli Mi * r if* f i ^en. 
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* Rg VedA—10 Mandala 

f mfk'vw' «NW. 


(Svel*«v*t*ni 6 2) p 6 
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There is almost unanimity amongst historians of philosophy that 
Order of the six the three earliest systems are Samkhya, Nyaya 

and Vaisesika, that the Yoga philosophy came 
next and that the two Minintnsas came la*t of all. The difficulty is 
to decide the relative priori!) of the first three systems The Samki ya 
philosophy in a rudimentary form is present m the Upunishads 
and exercised the most deep-seated influence on subsequent Indian 
literature, both philosophical and non-philosophical. It is now 
admitted that the Samkhja Sutras can by no means be assigned to 
a very early date and very probably the earliest systematic exposition 
that we possess, is that of Iswara Krishna, who is cited by subsequent 
thinkers Hut he belong* to this side of the Christian Era and used 
not the u^ual Sutra form, but the Kanka form. There remains, 
therefore, the question of the ielati\e priority of tli rt N\a^a and 
Vaisesika Rulias. Scholars have been put to soio tiouble to oornc 
to a decision on this point, for, from the very beginning, it was noted 
that there was a good deal ot affinity between the two .'.ystems 
which made it possible to fuse them together and to give the to the 

The earliest fusion of nm-tistic k1hk> 1. The PJ1 IitfM altempi omin 
Njaja ond Vaiseviba in Caraka (Yimand'thaua 8.25) where the Vaise- 
in Caraka sjkd and Nyaya eategoues are jumbled up together 

along with a mass of heterogeneous matter. While l.iy ing* down the 
principles according to which a ?>hyt*ician is 1i carry on disc usdiorK, 
Caraka *ays that where the terms of debate are unsettled, the assembly 
is to help in determining those tei.u> and to poin) out under what 
condition a victory is achieved or a defeat sustained. 

These terms of debate are enumerated as follows : 

1. Yada (Discussion) ;2. Dravja (Substance) 

Guna (Quality) 4. Karma (Action) 

5. Samanya (Generality) G. Vision (Paiticulanty) 

7. Samavaya (Inherence) 8. Pratijna (Proposition; 

9. Sthapana (Demonstration) 

10. Pratisthapana (Counter-demonstration) 

11. Hetu (Reason) 1/2 Epanaya (Application) 

13. Nigamana (Conclusion) 14. Uttara (Reply) 

15. Drstanta (Example) 36. Siddhanta (Tenet; 

17. Sabda (Word; 18 Pratyaksa (Perception)* 

19. Anumana (Inference; 20. Aupamya (Analogy) 

21. Aitihya (Tradition) 22. Sameaya (Doubt) 

23. Prayojana (Purpose) 24. Sabyabhicara (Uncertain) 

25. Jijnasa (Examination) . 26. Vyavasaya (Ascertainment); 
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27 . Arthaprapti (Presumption)- 
28 Sambhava (The originating cause) 

29. Anujojya, (Censurable) 30 Ananujojya (Non-censurable) 
31 Anujoga (Enquiry) 32 Piatyanujoga i Ite-enquiry) 

33. Vakya-Dosa (Defect of speech) 

34. Vukya* piabamea (Excellence of speed)) 

35 Clihala (Quibble) 30 Abetu (Non reason) 

37 Atitakala (Mistimed) 38 Upalambhi (Rebuke) 

39. Pdiiluia (Abandonment or Avoidance) 

40 Piati|nibani (Abandonment of i proposition) 

41. Abhyanujna (Admission) 

42 Iletvantaia (Change of leason) 
j ». \itbantaia (Plunge of topic» 

44 Nigiahastbana (Anouabnn ioi rebuke) 

Tins deification bis a unique inkiest foi us inasmuch as we 
bold the theoiy that the Yaite^ika system iculy aiose to complete 
ind byfctenjciti t only one aspect of the Nyay i system It will be 
evident iiom the list, that the Nyaya categories lu\o been here mostly 
mumciatcd and sometimes supplemented horn othrt souices. For 
the Nva\a category ot ‘Pramtya * time appeal the ®i\ Vaisesika 
categonefl ot l)nv\i etc It is also our belief that the Vaisesika 
system took up this neglected aspc.it of the Nyaja philosophy aud 
filiated* its cli cushions to the speculations of the At! aiva\eda and 
IJpannads. It should be lemeuibned while these weio eminently 
spiritualistic m tlren outlook and content®, they had not neglected 
the matciial aspects ot life Then were not only cosmological specu¬ 
lations of a kind, hut also a moic intimate acquaintance with a 
nature ot vital iunctioiib aud connected with it a medical science, 
which gradually perfected itself in cornse ol centuries These two, 
namely, cosmogony and healing, required a theoretical basis, which 
the Vaisesika undertook to supply. The Nyaya had neglected the 
material aspect of life and devoted itself principally to a discussion 
about the nature ot salvation and the way in which reasoning ought 
to be conducted in ordei to silence opponent** like the atheists and 
sceptics. It had, indeed, admitted that reasoning required and bad 
leierence to an objective basis or ‘Prameya, 1 but of this it made very 
little n*o and the treatment thereof was periuncton and unsystematic. 
In comparison with this its treatment of the spiritual aspect and its 
auxiliaries was quite full, and it may be piesumed that it is this 
that enabled it to escape the scathing condemnation to which Sankara 
subjected the Samkhya and the Vaisesika by stem, or rather honoured 
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by diieot quotation.’ In older rek^ious litoratuie the body appears 
more a* ** a mean* of spintual perfection than as an end m itself and 
the medical science, whotlui because of the low upp*eciat>on of 
pb^siejiii or betau o of immaturity. did not need a theoretical b\sis. 
But, it must ha\o \eiv soon attained rapid development and the 
philcsophy.that.it tli.it time did justice to the mafenai a-*pe t ol 
tiling, could not tail to attract notice and be Used as a found itioii. 
If our suimisc b«* miied, the umdu ion seems irresistible tint the 
Vaisesiki s\slem aio-e to till a laeunt in tno Njayi lie.itmml of 
luatennl oM-a.KC and to supply a theoictiral basis tor the st icnv* ol 
medicine. \ Suit it «.•>: be adiuiltcd that the pi nteophy is pieti\ 
old iiijsmuh as m lep.ilel i model is the < nlj < the l ram e\iOpl 
Kapii.i an! Ciaut.'ina to tome cl a cdebiated \niu i.. mi v. 

One woind natiuaMN expect that p'ulo-q>h\, ' n o lollop 
elo.sd> ii^oii the heels ot the rpm.-hnU, ) i! I i. -o^un only tin 
supreme authnity *1 the tiiuti i»id tin i>e\i*tj' w'ia' we fin l in 

the Nja^a s}slem In 2, 2‘), the Smti j.* ijii >t< d as an autho i>) 

reyardiri” the conqKi-dn n ot the human body out m no mi.ei connec¬ 
tion is the Sniriti mo_»in*cd as *-ueIi This is ,n cont.a t with tie* 
Vaisesika, winch .alien-a numbet oi ie«»ulation lint ha\e then baas 
in the Snuilis (5 2 ti-If)) Sue h a :— 

( ) 51 fo!R 12 ) fg {fRTOt. ')) TO rrofasqifl?«t fM:- 

(4) si (.">) ssrf^ftrg Rffa: i ) m (:) «^r 

*wfe6rgvnfif%«r: twetrr’ (s) <t?tt fo^Rt sim: <’>) 

zk n\ rr: (lot aft shrrr: r (l i) wRfRrr: ((_>, «ng*r- 

«*jg<rsn agqvra (LHj areata (i 1 » 

a ir, ag^H?r (’(>) sRtercg (17) arcro 

gftwtSRRpg^ «r fjRR^RR. (If) awfft 

wrwrad 

* aw *rirair'fai 

s i nwnmiwR swraaia- 

fttTPIK Wdhf I hankira BLuo\d. IT. 1. 4 

* Compare the dc*fi oil ion of < be sou' in t 1 \unrsilu utra 3. *1. 4, with thit of Cdraka 
SamhiU ( Sauraathana Hi ). Tbw ter.n*» Dra y >, Guru and Karma* are frequently u»3 I in 

Caraka, e.tj, Suiraatbana ch. 26 A cb. 30. Tho Sutras etc. and * 

’tWURWfrft etc. remind ua of Hie connection w»tli the medical acienco. 

** i 
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It is also similarly in contrast with the system of Jaimini anil 
Vadarayana who in addition . to quoting such other * reply upoh 
a number of Srariti texts in elucidation or conformation of their own 
doctrines, f In the face of this fact it would be bold to hold that 
all these systems relying upon Smritis, antedated the Nyaya Sutras, 
which rely upon the Sruti as authority. 

If it can be somehow proved that the founder of the Nyaya 
system is also the author of the Gautama-Samhita, it is apparent why 
the Nyaya could not, without a conceit on the part of its founder, 
admit the authority of the Smritis in the same breath with the 
authority of the Sruti. On the contrary, we find that the evolution 
of elements as in the Nyaya Sutra is different from that accepted by 
MTanu and Yajnavalka. The Nyaya does not admit that' the quality 
of Akasa enters into the formation of air, fire, etc., while these writers 
think that the element of Akasa is an ingredient in the formation of 
other elements. 

(Manu 1-20) 

qqifr ft 'gfarot* c T^i fa r fe r q wro i i- q&fo y ft 






(Kulluka) 


(Jajnavalkya 3. 179.) 


The Yaisesika, however, used the Nyaya account as its texts and 
in a series of sutras 2. 1. 2-5 and 2, 1, 25*28 simply elaborates the 
single Nyaya Sutra on the subject. (3.1.64.) 

mretaw i 

(Nyaya Sutra) 


* VXmi frWW E llW WWlftf f%l (Brahroa 8atr» 3.4.18) 

(Jaimiui Sutra 8. 8. 6) 

t VWa JairoiniSutraa 1. SUM. li. 4. 86,9.,4.14. 

Brahma Sutra* jnflf w 9.1/47., 3.1*14.. 4.1.10, *KR1 


\Of 


• 4M4, 
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Vaisesika Sutras are 

(2) I 

(3) fcat I 

(4) Eig* i 

(5) h wraSr e 

(6) mUmnf p v i 

(7) - Euw gq ft E trityui* 

Reference ma) also be made to certain other sections of the 
Vaisesika which seem to have some N>aya texts in view, thus the 
three-fold inference of and HFEPEdt IE of the Nyaya 

system (1 1.6)* was before the mind of the Vaisesika when it made a 
more logical classification of the kinds of inference in 9.2.1. ** 
although it showed its acquaintance with the teim HIEMRlt IE in 3.2.7 
and 2.1 16. 

Vatbyayaiiii was intelligent enough to see the force of (lie Vaise- 
bika contention and accepted the interpretation put upon HlEPEEtCE 
as an alternative in his comn entaiy on the oiiginal Nyaya Sutra. 1 

A similar attempt at logical clarification occurs in Vaisesika Sutra 
1.1.5. as also in 4 2.0 Efwvrojtait E^IERT fid f^EWET EE ffif E«Elfa 
and (Vauesika Sutra) 1t which is an improve¬ 
ment upon the Nyaya Sutra EH1F (2.1.22) 

much in the same way as Kant’s single category of space is an 
improvement upon Aiistotle’s categories of space, position, directions, 
etc. ; for, leally $QT (direction and position; is included within f^E 
(space), being a limitation of indefinite speciality or extension. The 

■ 

* 'TO Utqtto gwj W)W[ I Sotr. ) 

* # W?' WW V^tf^T ftOfa Wflfij ^fij ifira* l iV.iae.ik. Sntr.) 

*1*1*41 rcraifalT. (Vaiaeeika Sutra 3.2 7) 

” ’* t\ 9.2.1. 16) 

wyjfimr*' wwrore fcnr * fira* i 

(V.S. 2.1.16.) 

i 

t EEEE tfif EfVEE MEItaiEn? fifE* E (Voinetiko Sutra S. 2.6) tod 

EIHW Et EEWfWhC <B» *• 7 )- 

. c/o «T*r*it *e nrn wtmrt ftnrftfirfl: w* far* iwwwM 

f«nP) tnrt «4^lf!((MilWI l (V*i»yajan»'» C —Mf iy on the N.B. 1. 1. 6 ) 

1 It ' ifl t i t ll tQni: <ronw i , 
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Nyaya distinction of and , however, persisted in subsequent 
thought, where gradually the concept of e ri frw i replaced the idea 
of and approximated the latter in meaning. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the Vaisesika refusal to accept as an independent 
category was well giounded and was an improvement upon the earlier 
Nyaya'text. 

Take again the discussion of tfira in the two systems The 
Nyaya account is scatteied m different portions and mspite of its 
greater length is slightly unsystematic and obsrure The Vaisesika 
not only brings relevant subjects together but cornpi esses them into 
a smaller space, as is its custom with dialectic subjects * Compare 
again the definition of the soul as given by the Nyaya 1.1 10 . and 
the Vaisesika 3.2 4. The latter seems to be mere elaboration of 
the former, 6ucb as is natural foi one which is inteiested in the 
material embodiment of the soul and could not neglect the vital 
function in which the soul manifested its existence/* 

* (1) furi: *iiw: 

(N 8. 1 1 21) 

(2) fqqiKitntvtnm nwr. i\ s 2 2 ) 

(3) Hi so 

(4) fanfroiJflnam (' s t -• u 

Cf. ^ aibesika Sutras - 

( 1 ) (2 2 17 ) 

(2) m 2 18) 

( 5 ) wnr?*rav«wnr (2 2 12) 

( 4 ) ftaiftsm ivr. (2, a 20' 

** s 1.1 10, 

Cf. i«*i?wantpn^ fenrtfa 

(V. 8. 8. 2.14) 
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Oscar Wilde.* —By James Laver; Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
for the British Council and the National Book League; Impression of 
1964; Pages 40; Price 2s net. 

This is brochure No. 53 in the series, Writers and their Work, forming 
supplement to the monthly, British Book News. Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most widely known English men of letters in tho outside world, is still a 
controversial figure. Through the forest of ac umulating criticism Mr. 
Laver "cleaves a swift way" and assigns to him a significant position in 
the /Esthetic Movement of the Eighties and the Decadenco of the Nineties. 
He stood in a symbolic relation to his age, and the contribution of the back¬ 
ground to the making of the man is analysed. Considering the brevity of 
the essay, the writer devotes much space to contemporary reactions, 
collecting cliches from press reviews in admiration or poohpoobing, cn both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Associated with museum galleries, Mr. Laver brings his connoisseur’s 
knowledge of Art to his characterization of this arch rebel in Taste. 
Becognising Wilde as no more than "an artist in attitude", the critic 
concede to him no oiiginality, and traces influences on him not simply of 
his parents but of a long lino of philosophers and poets, artist and art- 
critics: Plato, Aristotle, Spino/a and Hegel: Goethe, Arnold and 
Baudelaire; \\ histler, Flaubert, and Pater. Without Buskin’s social 
conscience, is imbibed liis aesthetic sensibility sharpened to tho point of 
neurosis. And it is admitted that Wilde’s verse and ornate prose, with all 
his technical manipulation of phrase, "will not bear a moment's critical 
attention". 

Still in defence of Wilde Mr. Laver has a word to add to what has 
been said by ’Mason* and Sherard. Certainly he may be ranked with 
Sheridan and Congreve in comedy where his display of "theatrical intelli¬ 
gence" and so many good things said by his characters may be appreciated. 
The charge of dilettantism levelled against Wjldo is refuted by interpreting 
The Picture of Dorian Gray as Wilde’s denunciation of his own doctrine of 
Art-for-Art’s-sake ending in Sensation-for-Sensation’s-Sake, though the 
tone of the book must have given him supreme pleasure. Nor is there, It 
is asserted, anything indecent in Wilde’s writings; only "the climate of 
sensibility into which they introduce the reader is abnormal". And his 
stories do not, as commonly alleged, leave us depressed; rather "his sunny 
disposirion ( happy sense of humour, the sheer beauty of bis craftsmanibiPi 
redeems the cruelty or sadness of the theme". 
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Mr. Laror endorses Gide’s verdict on Wiide: "Truth, wisdom, and 
seriousness were oonoealed under the mask of the jester”. And the wit 
is not simply attached to characters, but flows out of situations too, as in 
The Importance of Being Ernest. The critic's own wit, epigram, and 
elegance of style are successful echoes of Osoanant* The bibliography, ’ 
of Wilde's poetry, drama, and Action, stories, essays, and criticism, letters 
autobiography, and the growing critical literature on him, is complete and 
up-to-date, 

K. Lahiri. 

The Tropioal World . Its Social and Economic Cond tions and Its 
Future Status —By Pierre Gourou. 1953 London, Longmans, Green and 
Co. Price 18 Shillings net pp. 156. 

The present book by Professor Gourou forms part of a sei ics entitled 
'‘Geographies for advanced study” Professor Gourou is well known for 
his researches in the longking della, and in the present book he has tried 
to present an over all pictuie of all the ironical cjuntues in the world. 

He shows how, mspite of the heavy lainfaJl and favourable conditions 
for growth of vegetation, the dangers of soil erosion etc arc so great that 
these lands compare unfavourably with the temper te parts of the world 
for purposes of human settlement Vauous diseases borne by insects and 
bacteria also add to the difficulties of human life. This has been the 
reason why the tropical lountues hive h irdly been able to make any 
significant contribution to human cmli/ation m its higher spheres It 
there have been exceptions is in tho else of India, llus has been due to 
populations who colonized (he tropics ficra outside Thus he ^ays, 

“India is endowed with a high civilization . much of the civili¬ 
sation conies from without—ptihaps the bettei parts '1 he Aryan invasion, 
Sanskrit, the e.asto system, Indo-Greek art, Islam, and very many other 
features emphasize the importance ot cultural elements introduced from 
Mesopotamia and Persia Tho system and pnetieo of Government 
established in India by tho English and destined never to disappear wholly 
is yet another valuable foreign contribution to culture In fact like all 
other tropical countries India lias received a gieat dc il from the rest of 
the world and has given little m return. Germs of culture from lands 
outside the tropics have been needed to develop a hi 0 h civilization in this 

hot, wet country" (p. 108). 

In the above passage, Professor Gourou has betia}ed a singular lack 
of historical knowledge in spite of the apparent plausibility of his geographic 
cal flootrine. 

Even in the matter of specifically geographical factors, we find reason 
to differ from him in regard to some of his observations, as for example, 
with regard to the porosity of Jaterite. Laterifce, in India, as in 
(plate 6, oppoaite p. 83) is often covered over by an overburden which may 
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temporarily delay see page. Everywhere Jaterite, whether primary 
secondary, is porous. As a matter of fact, it is this porosity whioh mall 
possible the formation of primary lateriie from various types of rocks; a 
it retains the porosity oven after the parent rock is completely altere 
'In primary laterite beds, there is occasionally a bed of lithomarge at t! 
base, and water which sleeps in through the laterite often issues . 
a serious of springs at a plane formed by the junction of lateriie ai 
lithomarge. 

Any way, minor blemishes of the above kind should not detract fro 
the general merit of the book which lies in its attempt at serving a broa 
generalized picture oi the tropics as a whole. 

• N. K. Bose 

The Ascent of Everest. —By John Himt (Edited and Abridged Editio 
fdr Schools). London: University of London Press, Ltd. Warwic 

Square, London, E.C.4. 1954. pp. 160. 

• 

This delightful account of a great adventure would be warmly wo 
corned by schoolboys, as well as by those who teach them. The wood-cut 
are excellent and the photographic illustrations are also good. Illustrate 
details of equipments used, as well as the moving story of the dim 
step by step ought to stir the youthful mind in their thirst for adventure. 
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Death op Professor P. Mahanti 

Death continues to take a heavy toll from the ranks of University 
teachers. Professor Purnachandra Mahanti, Head of the Department 
of Applied Physics died in March. He had been associated with the 
Applied Physics Department since it was created about thirty years 
ago, and was appointed as the Sir Hasbehaiy Ghose Professor of 
Applied Physics m 1917. He was a Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences of India, and of the Institute of Physics of the United 
Kingdom, and a MembeL of the American Inhtitute of Electrical 
Engineers. We mourn ins loss and offer our lespectful condolences 
to Ins bereaved family. 

Death of Dr. Sudhirkimar Dasgupta 

By the death of Dr. Sudhiikuraar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. which 
took place also in the mouth of March, the University has suffered 
a great loss. Dr. Dasgupta was foi many years the Head of the 
Department of Bengali in the Scottish Church College and he was 
also intimately associated with the worts of Post-Graduate teaching 
in the University of Calcutta. He became a Member of the newly 
constituted Senate under the Calcutta University Act of 1951. His 
contribution both as a teacher and as a Member of the Senate in the 
University was valuable. We trout n his loss and offer our respectful 
condolences to his bereaved family. 

Txraprasad Khait\n Lecture 

Sri Asitkumar Haidar, Taraprasad Khailan Lecturer of the 
University for 1935, delivered in Match, a couisc of three lectures in 
Bengali on (1) AnjAspect of Indian Arts Culture (*2) Modern Indian 
Paintings and (3) Ideal of Indian Arts and Crafts and Modern 
Paintings. 

First Convocation of Japavpur University 

We had occasion, in the last September issue of this Review, to 
Welcome the creation of the New University at JadaVpUr. Were* 
gtftefod It a* the fulfilment of a long cherished aspiration of Bengal. 
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The projectof a National University in Bengal was conceived in 
the days of the Swadeshi and Boycott Movement of 1905-0(5. During 
the last fifty years the project took shape pre-eminently as a College 
of Engineering and Technology. It was nourished by the muni¬ 
ficence of several great sons of Bengal of whom the most generous 
and the most outstanding was Sir Hasbehary Ghose. At the 
inaugural meeting of the National University in August, 1906, Sir 
. Gooroodass Banerjee looked forward confidently to the days when 
this Institution would not confine itself to technology alone, but 
would concern itself with ail branches of humanities. This dream 
has been realised by the Jadavpur University Act. An Institution 
where Rabindranath spoke and Aurobinda taught has been developed 
as a full University for teaching and research in different branches 
of Arts and Science. 

The emphasis on humanities in the new University is significant. 
Delivering his address at the first Convocation of the Jadavpur Uni¬ 
versity in March, Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, 
stressed the need for faith in spiritual values. He said that in these 
days of mechanistic collectivism and growing mental ailments, a 
recovery of faith in the ultimate spiritual values was essential. It 
was the only way to develop one's inward resources. We very much 
hope that tire new University at Jadavpur will be able to understand 
and honour the note sounded by Dr. Radhakrishnan at the first Convo¬ 
cation of the University. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notificatian No. C. S. B/6/56 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVI* 
C(B.6c. in Veterinary Science) of the Regulations, as adopted by the Academic Council on 
2nd December, 1965 were accepted by the Senate on 22nd February, 1955. 

. u That the words ‘in eaoh subject’ be added after the word ‘aggregate* in Regulation 
18(c) of the Chapter." 

The changes will take effect from the examination of 1956. 

Senate House D, CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 28th February, 1956. . Registrar* 


Notification 

No. C/2128/120(Affl.) dt. 24. 3. 56. 

“ It is hereby notified tor public information that under sub-section (1) of Section 9 
read with Stction ll of the First Statutes of the Uuivcrsity of Calcutta relating to the 
Affiliation of Colleges to the University, the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the 
proposal of the Syndicate that the Bengal Tanning Institute be affiliated in Leather 
Technology to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard of the Calcutta University with effect from the 
session 1965-56 with permission to present candidates for the B.Sc. (Tech.). Fart I 
examination in 1957 and not earlier and for the B.Sc. (Tech.) Part II Examination in 
1968.’* 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar , 


Notification No. CSR/7/56 



It ia notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI and 
XJCXV of the Regulations (1955 edition) were made by tbe Academic Council ou 8. 7.1955 
and adopted by the Senate on 24. 9. 55 

(i) The words “ Modern Armenian, Portugese & Persian'* in Regulation 7(2) of 
Cbapt. XXXI tp. 35) & Chap. XXXV (p. lGi) of the uurepealed Regulations be deleted. 

(ii) In Chapter, XXXI ip. 35) A XXXV (p. 161) of the He* ulation* the par, “ If the 

Vernacular of a candidate •. . English ” under Regulation 7(2) be replaced by the 
following i— • 

If the noribAl speech of a candidate is a language not included in the above list or in 
the cases of candidates of non*Indian domiciles, he shall have, if he so desires, a paper of ; 
somewhat easier character in an Indian Language or any other Language approved by ; 

University requiting from tbe candidate knowledge of speech in the Language other 
of the.^literature. 

- • m ’Jo Chap. XXX (p. 86,, the word* “one of the following, A ! te :. ait 7 e 
Uwgnagea * Beogeli, Hindi, Auemeu, Urdu in line, 6-7 from the bottom be r^hei* M?.. 

the following 

(hae ot,the following Regional Language, 

'• Bengali, Hindi, Aaiamett, Oriye. Urda, Englh* (an advance eeuree 
The change* will take efact (ram tha Meminetioa of 1988 . 

CHARMVAK 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8B/8/06 
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It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXIII an 
XXXVII of the Regulations were made by the Academic Council on 2nd December, 1900 an 
accepted by the Senate on 10th December, 1900. 

“ That the words * if there be any * be inserted just before the words 1 in tfa 
•object * occurring in the last line cf para 3 of clause 3, under heading * General' c 
Chapter XXXIJI (page 136) and m para 2 of Regulation 10 of Chapter XXXVII fpage*82( 
of the Regulations " 

Senate House, . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 3rd March, W jfl. Regvtrai 

Notification No CSR/9/56 

It is notified for general information that the following changes In line 1 of rule 1 a 
Chapter XXX11IA (Doctor of Philosophy m Arts and Science) of the Regulations (page 13’ 
of 1956 edinon) wire made by the Academic Council on lat September, 1905 and adopted b; 
the Senate on 24th September 1955 — 

* Any Master <f Arts or Science or Technology of the UDiversity of Calcutta or fsobjec 
to the sanction of the Syndicate) any Master of Arts or Science or Technology of any othei 
University recognised by (his University for this purpose may apply to the Registrar foi 
registration for the D Phil, degree iu the subject withia the purview of the Regulations in 
which he has obtained the degree of Master of Arts or Scienoo or Technology as the caw 
may be or in an allied subject * 

The changes will take immediate effect 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 27tb February I960 Rcgutrar 


Notification No CSR/I0/56 


It is notified for general information that the changes m the Regulation relating to the 
undermentioned notifications will be given effect from the Examination of 1956 •— 


Sabjeit matter Adcptcd by the Passed by the 

A C on Senate on 

(1) C.S R /25 /35 Insertion of a m w 18.1 55 9 4 50. 

para of rule 2 in 4 

Chapter \XX1II 

••Insert the follow me as th» third psracf Section 2 under the heading 'General' in 
Chapter XXXIII (page 136) of the Regulations — 

'Provided that candidate passing m Commerce shall be awarded his degree of M Com. 
wi^h a certificate petting f* rth the class id which be wa* placed'. 

Tha f a foot l ote be added to section 2 of the same Chapter as follows *— 

“Holders of M A degree in commerce will be entitled to us* the degree of M Com'*. 


« 


(2) C.S R 30/55 Consequential 

changes ju 
Chapt LII1 
(Doctor cf Sc 
in Engineering) 

"The following changes be made in 


18 8 54 29 9 54 The D Phil. (Engineering) 

Regulations were adopted 
by the A.C. cn 17.7 54 and 

passed by the Senate on 
25 9.04 They ware ordered 
to be given immediate effect* 

Chapter hill of the Regulations * 


'(a) In Section 1, line 1» add the word; "or Metallurgy or architecture" after the 
words "Any Bachelor of Engineering”. 

(b) At the end of Section 1, insert the words "provided three yeaie have elapsed front 
the time when be pwsed the B E. or B Met or B Arab Examination,. * 

(c> Section 4—add "provided that no such certificate wiU ha required in the aide of 
a candidate who has obtained the Degree of D.PiuJ. (Engineering)" at the sad of the 
month. * 

(d) In Section 6-delei* oil that fallows the word "Board" in line 8 and ntoffi 
tine* Examiners’*. 
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(s) In Section 7—in line 3/ after “Engineering” add 1 'or Bachelor ot Metallurgy, nr 

Bachelor ot Architecture . 1 * 9# 


(3* C.S.B 35/66. Following changes in - 30 3 56 2.7.55 

tbe list of papers 
trader Applied Physics 
(M So.Tech.) in rnle 
4 ot Chapter 
XXXVII A 


A. Imder Part I ( Theoretical) 


(0 The words (a) ‘Machine tools’ againbt Paper II be replaced by tbe words (a) 
.Machine tools and Metallurgy’. , 

(n) The word« ‘and Hydraulics’ in Paper 1J ( h ) be dropped 

fin) Tbe words ‘nnd Measuring Instruments’ be united after the words ‘Electrical 
Measurements* under Paper IV(bj. 


B . Under Part I (Pu dual » 

(i) ‘paper I, Engineenng Drawing and bun tying* be n placed by flu, following 

‘Paper I (flj Engineering Diawing. 

(b) Suiveyirg 

(tti ‘Paper III, Thermal and Optical Measuicmcnta te replaced by the following : — 

1 Paper III (a) Thermal. 

(6) Optical Meaxai cinent* 

Uu) Paper V—Electrical Machine Tostiug be replaced by the word* Taper V—Testing 
of Electrical Machine’. 


< Undtf Part 11 

it) The words ‘(1) Engin^onug nWcmls and irachine de«»gn* ui d*r the elective 
subjects be replaced by the words 'Mitcii*U cf Machine and Michme Disigu'. 

(«) The words ‘(5) Flicrical Mecbine .Technology’ be replaced by the word 

'Design of Eletncal Macbices and Power Supply Technology’. 

Senate Hou«e, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 27th February, Dun. Registrar. 


Notification No CSR/11/36 

It is notified for general information that the following change m Chapter XXXV1I(A) 
of the Regulations was adopted by the Ac identic Council on 1st September, 1955 and 
accepted by the Senate on 10th Decemhei, 1**55 

“That the words ‘Provided that the gold or sihoi medal sbaU not be awarded to tbe 
candidate if he does not secure first class marks in the augiegate .n the Part I examinations* 
in Regulation 13 of Chapter XXXVII A of the Regulations (page 310) be dekud ’. 

Senate Hoqpc , D t HA I\RA \ ART !, 

The 27th Februiry, D.W Registrar . 


Nolificaticr No CSK/11 5(> 

It is notified for gencr»l information that the ftllowu g *h«u' *• j"' J ^ l P' c * YI'C 
of fhe Regulatirn* were made by the Academic Count u tu s tli fu*> 1 >>, ana a iptert by 
the Henale ou 21th September, 1955 * , ... , 

M On pag* m of tbe Regulations (D66) edition) th aoid* 
examined in Dental Materia Medica along Wlt h sublet und« r iapci JAll^ntalourgjJy^ 
etc., tbe full marks for the papers remaining the same* und<i i“® yll?.*® *** *htra 

Professional Biamination* in Chapter XLVI-C of the Ren« atioub he deleted . 

The change will take effect from the exam nation of 19 >S. 


* < 


Senate House. 

3fti 27th February, 1966. 


D. CHASBAVARTI, 
Register 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R./14/56 

It is notified for general information that the following changes In Chapters XXXI 
(I A.) and XXXV (I.Sc) of the Regulations (pages 65 and 187 respectively* of the Edition 
of 1055) as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd February* 1956* were acoepted by the 
Senate on 22nd February* 1956 

“The words ‘In English. 108 marks 

In Vernacular or Alternative Paper in English ... '86 marks’ in rule 1 under the 
heading ’General* in Chapttrs XXXI IJ.A ) and XXXV (I.So.) of the Regulations (pages 
66 and 187 respectively of 1965 edition of the Regulations) be replaced by the following 

'In English 90 marks 

In Vernacular or 

Alternative Paper m English 30 marks' ’* 

The changes will take effect form the Examinations of 1956. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 12th March, 1956. Registrar. 


Notification No. C8R/9/St./66 

It is notified for general information that under Sub-Section (6) of Section 34 of the 
Calcutta University Act* 1951, the Chancellor in consultation with the Minister, has been 
pleased to assent to the following changes regarding upgrading of the salary of the Controller 
of Examinations m the First Statutes relating to the powers, duties and condition of service 
of the Registrar and other officers of the University :— 

*‘In line R of Sec. 6 (p 103) the figure *500-50/2 800' be replaced by the figure ‘750- 
60/2-1000’ 

The change should take retrospective effect from 3rd January, 1956. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 28th February, 1956. Registrar. 


Notification No. C. S. R/10/8t./&6 

It is notified for general information that under Sub-section (6) of Section 84 of the 
Calcutta University Act, 1961, the Chancellor, has been pleased to assent to the following 
ehanges in the First Statutes relating to the constitution* powers and duties of the Boards 
of Studies :— 

(i) Under rule 16(1), (page 80), the figures (2), O', f4) and (A) be replaced by the 
figures (9), (3), (4), (6) and (6). 

(it) The following para be inserted st the end of rule 16(5) :— 

4 W The Boaid of Studies in the branch of knowledge mentioned in Item No. 21(a) ill 
Column 1 of Table II of tbe Schedule shall consi<>t of— 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 

1 2) Treasurer. 

(8) Vice-President, University College of Arts. 

(4) Three Teachers elected by the teachers of tbs Department from amongst them- 
aeltes. 

(6) Thrie Members of the Academic Counoil nominated by the Council itself‘who are 
•or beta been teachers m tbe subject concerned or possess a special knowledge of tbe subject. 

(6) Four Representatives of tbe Local Press nominated by tbe Syndieats. 

(7) Ofib Member of tbe Syndicate. 

, RxplMMtion The VlM-OhMmllor .ball fpfoiut one of lb* member, to b, (be ttfcd 
of department for a term of throe years. 

* Ofro. 


» 

ft 


1 
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. »*> w Jt *h*<*4-****»' (?)«(a).(a).(4>«ndu6)b#w l ^i!i 

by the figures (1), (2>, (3), (4), (5) *nd (6). ' V . Vr 

The above changes warn recommend^ by the Syndicate on 96th February, 1956 end 
passed* by the Senate on 9th April, 1956. -T^r- 


Senate House, 

The 28th February, 1966. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


D, CHAKRAVARTIi' 
Registrar, 


Notification No. C. S. B./U/St. 56 

Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in the first schedule 
attached to the Statutes tp : University Colleges (page 115) were adopted by the Senate on 
24th September, 1955 * 

“That the words ‘(XV) Journalism (Diploma Course)' be inserted after ‘(XIV) 
Education* in Col. II of the first schedule attached to the Statutes re : University Colleges*’. 

The change will take immediate effect. 

Senate House, D, CHAKRAVABTI, 

The 16th February, 1955. Registrar . 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Nottck 

Modern Indian Languages 

The following oourses of study be fixed for papers Vend VI in the Composite Ias^ 
guage Course for 1955,1956,1957 

Paper V 100 Marks 


Sanskrit or Persian 

Intermediate Sanskrit Seleotions for 1966—(published by Calcutta University)—tbs 

whole. 

The questions set will be of a higher 'standard than what is expected of Iatesmediato 
students and will be intended to test the powers of critical assessment and appreciation on 
the part of candidates. 

Paper VI 

Middle Indo-Aryan Texts 100 marks 

First Hslf 50 marks 


Pali Texts : 


The following pieces from the selections made by Calcutta University are prescribed 

1. Dbammspada (25) 

2. Sutta-nipata-Dheniya-Sutta (26) 

3. Theri-Gatha-Kobini (29) 

4. Samanna phala autta (82) 

5. Mabsparinibhana-sutta (83) 

6. Mahavagga: Vapajjbayevatta (34) 

7. Milinda-Panbo, Vagga V. (39) 

6. Parinibbana A Gotami (40) 

9. Makbada va- Jataka (41) 

10. Mahavaatu—Haiti Jataka (43) 

Second Half 50m.rk. 


Prakrit and Apeblirwaa Texts: 

The following pieces from the selection* made by Calcutta Uni veraityare 


* V&A r \ 


1. Mrcehakatika j from Act^I 


(50) 

(61) 


-w 

■ si-:V 
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5. Daridra-Carndatta, Act I: Sthapana (5i) 

6. Pratimantaka from Aot I (55) 

7. Srapna-Vasdvadatta, from Ad V (58) 

8. Karturamanjari-Prantavaoia (56A) 

9 Gathasaptasati, Select Verses (58) 

10. Paraha’s Dohakosa, iome quatrains (61) 

11. Kirtilata (69) 


Asutosh Building, 

Tbo 7th December, 1955. 


G. C. ROYCHAUDHURI, 

Secretary. 


M EXAMINATION IN SANSKRIT FOR 1956 


The following pieces in piose and poetry have been selected from Pah Pathavali and 
the Intermediate Pali Selections (C.Uj to he read in 1956 for the .M A. Examination in 
Sanskrit 


Prose: 

1. Suinsumara Jataka 

• •• 

Prose 

2. 

Vanarioda Jataka 

• as 

Do. 

3. 

Baka Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

4. 

Sinacanema Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

5. 

Radha Jataka 

■ s • 

Do. 

6. 

Nacca Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

7. 

Ulosk Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

8. 

Knrunga Miga Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

9. 

Javasakuna Jataka 

• • • 

Do. 

10. 

Sasa Jataka 

• » 

Do. 

11. 

Bahera Jataka 

• •• 

Do. 

12. 

Rajovada Jataka 

• is 

Do. 

13. 

Saccamkira Jataka 

• •s 

From 

14. 

Tilamutthi Jataka 

• • 

S< 

Do. 


Poetry : 

1. Dbamtoapada 

2. Sinhsla-Vijaya 

Asutosh Building, 

The 17th December, 1955. 


From Pali Pathavth 


By order 

G. C. ROYCHAUDHURI, 

Secretary. 
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THE WILSONIAN TRADITION AND ASIA 

Rhw» * Pit t iji 

« » r • i I ( ,1 I ( oil (, V r it / ) 

f I lie \\ iKorn in T# i 1 if h n in \ « j « pu hi ululy appiopn it© and 
nmei} topii tot fon-i(l( i ition ippi jiinlo h^c auso o( the remarkable 
Hindu ih between llio piiruiiLm \pios*odin WiImiiA nh als md the 
piinc ifi*« ^ < tinrifii tluou li 111 i) im l> >dj ol ilmu lit jo V«»i i md 
tin c i\, lor tin ,uili i-* (oiiliui I with mutuum nts d w lr the 
domic bomb 11 it ifu<i1,tli ic won id b wu without i udon. 
Tin Wilsonian Tradition juo id ■» i common bisis of thou r ht w tli 
the donon mt hU t■» ol as \e* uncommitted peoples o( \ la who e 
tntnre collide ma> wt II dt tenmni the fate ol c ivilmtion lVudent 
Ei^onhowci with ill of In hnowhd e and expoiicnc m tin utot 
\\ ir his rcn ntl} M iti «l *h it iliCjit l no I'lumtnr to pc ic • price 
must be oRt lined within tut turn' oi mm i fuul with his own 
^Hf-debtinctit n Tin pio pert tint the Wiloniih rinhtion ofiii* a 
common basis of undti t uidinsr with the nations of Viii who o people4 
icpmrnt ene-tlmd of the popuhtnm ol thewoill w d \ ho tontiol 
appiovimately tin Mine propoition of tKio iiMUim** at tl 10 woild 
should he thoughtfully confide ml by mj om imrnmtl with the 
complex and perplexing problems of ii’teination i 1 nntion 

An examimtion of the Wilsonian Tiadinon in Ana might best 
begin with Wilton himself, the \alues and beh« f-* he holds to be the 
basis foi one's oonduc t The«*e principles lmo been given tbe titles 
of “The New Kieedoiu ” an they apply <*> the domestic a ffaiis of 
the natipns and “ The New Diplomacy M as they apply -to the role 
this nation should follow in international affairs. For both Wilson 
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and the \<uan there is a moral basis for onje’s conduct. The man 
who left the legacy of the Wilsonian Tradition was 44 distinguished 
from motd man by his constant awareness of high motives. Many 
men stuve to subordinate selfish interests to universal ethical 
principles, and occasionally ^oinc succeed. A lew act nobly from 
habit 01 impulse • but in :i world of Woodrow Wilson*, men would 
-mih’tijfco their even mo\c in accordance with the moat ligoious 
moral -dandudp, ddihei.ib'h elect the highest motive applicable 
to the situ limn, and only then net upon it. 44 . . . IIo was determined 
not to indulge Ins cm ition^ led he le u*h a decision that might scorn 
unworthy in ihe cool light of limtoiy, for his conception of morality 
was the pioduct of ^olui intellectnil conviction, not a tliin rationaliza¬ 
tion of emotional inclinations, lie believed that self-control, not self- 
assertion, wa- the firot requisite* of ligliteousne.s, foi in his mind 
morality was not instinctive hut lationnl, and ihe dictates of this 
higher loa^on were levelled only to those who would lid themselves 
of the animal -p rits and exalt the sjunk of divinity common to all 
mankind.” 1 

If llie tino worth of a man depend-, on his moral qualities, the 
greatness of a nation composed of men is determined by its 

moral qualities. To Wil-on and the A‘dan alike, spiritual. not 
matnial lactoi-, make a nation gicat. A nation was strong, "o 

Wil on behevtd, m s () fir .is ii emhoch^d piiituul and moral qualities. 
44 There is nothing, ” WjKon wiote, “so self-destructive a ^ selfish¬ 
ness . . . When ns the nation which denies ilsoif material advantage 
and sp L k„ tho'O :hin ■* which are of He* pint works . . . for all 

generation, and works in the pmnnnent and durable stuffs of 

humanity.” The closeness of this factqr in the WiNonian Tradition 
to the dominate theme in Asian thought of the priimtey of moral 
force in deteimining the affairs of men and nations is revealed in the 
following tribute Prime Minister Nehru paid to the moral force that 
the spiritual leader of India in the J0*h century, Mahatma Garnlhi 
had. Speaking before the United Sfcifc, Congress sitting m a joint 
session to hear his address the Prone Minister stated: 44 In India 
there came a man in our own generation who inspired us to great 
endeavour, ever reminding us ihat thought and action should never 
be divorced from moral principle, that the true path of man is truth 
and peace. Under his guidance we laboured for the freedom of our 
country, and with ill-will to none, and achieved that freedom • . . M 
With the same strong belief in a moral basis for the greatness of 
* nation, the Wilsonian Tradition and Asian Thought refleet Amark* * 
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ably birujfar conception of (1) abhoiranee of war, (2) neutralism, 
(3) scli-dctermination, and (1) equality of all states regai Hess of size 
or strength The fust of these abhoriance of war, is exp essed mote 
strongly in the Asnn belie 1 m non-violence. Even wi bout having 
witnessed the destructive toice of the atom ind hyd jgen bombs; 

Wihon viewed the organised violence oi w*u, i- diys the A«um with 

the leaching ot J5uddhi 3 in and Hinduism, putu daily o 1 Gindin, as 
the stipienie folly and tu n cd) ol mankind Wiiaon’s whole nature 
“rebelled a s amst tin los- ol i motion U and inte llectual discipline, 
the sui tender of lo\e to the instinct oi limed and t 1 c v »v dannl ol 
uuh/dtiou which were m plied in wai M 3 He w is not liowew*, a 
doettnum pacifist In i ^[cech early m Dll, long beioie the 
enhance oi tin I mtid State- n to Woild Wai I seemed to bo a 
cmnitilmg met Mt\, lit staled that inoi ll duty under oino cncum 
stances nu k lit nipnn iho i i*-c ol aims “Time ait limes in the 
lijsfoi) ol i it lot s wi ci ll t v nii r take up tl c in tiummt- ol blood¬ 
shed in oidet to miuIk it c sjuuunl cow option« For hbuty is a 
spndual cone tpiic n and when men l ike up ain to ^ 1 o*iui men 
lice, tin k i si n ethnic iciet and 1 oh ill n ufan l will not civ 
‘peace* a** Ion » tin»e l n md wion ; in tlu w n Id 1 Tin 

mow of the lice sit\ oi ii oil to w a is not i u> di\^i n c lit no n the 

\sian piuieipU ot non-Moknte. I \ui (iindln, iht greit spnitual 
kadc i of It d a whose tiaclmu influence all V 11 it not the entile 
woild, and who did not countenance the "se of violence in India s 
htiuggle lo*. fieedom, conceded the* c xi fence ot c uc i.mstances 
in winch wai w«o the mstiumcnt of final it^mi Speaking m 
\V«i him tc n Itfcio a joint omou ol Cougiees (lanelhi*-siir ces oi 
as the leadei of the people of India md < 1 1 of tin ehul spokcMtun 
lor A fc ia to the \\ c tetn woild, Nv luu, st ited 1 Flu objc tixosof 
oui foreign policy arc the preservation ol world piau and tli^ enlarge- 
nient of human fietdoni—We* base to achieve ficcdcm and fhavcj 
to defend it -We have to meet aggiosMon uul resist it and the fence 
employed must be adeejuate lor the purpose \Muic lindoni is 
endangcied oi justice tliieatened, or whoie aggu op f ike*. *1 ice, vve 
cannot be and shall not be neutral 

The \\ihoniau Tradition calls foi a i.cutn’ ■ O'* 1 Js not ollI y 

consistent with the nioial \alues that the hont*-. luit al o lita the 
logic of the situation, both the historical, culiutal and tho eontempo 
raiy, pragmatic aspects in which the nmoua of fiee Asia find 
themselves today. Even to the casual obsciver it is clear that the 
foreigh policies of the a* jet uncommitted nations of Asia are based on 
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neutralism 1 ltln uj l'L'utuh'+iu i-> lIoliu d (tom the moral basis on 

winch Af •an *cx k t\ n sfs tin* pokey nut.h the empiucal demands 
that the jic w htc-. with flic n itui /> won jndt|)cndenc 0 face in 
•tran^foinnn^ an Hihcentmv socutv ml» i *20th oi even pcihip^ a 
21 ecntmv un», quickly wit 1 >ul doi u\m n *ho values on which that 
society is hi (l Tt» c min n iu<<! tno and p uo to develop 

institutions »»nd u t nw v* * •> h< J fun mid ii nine jnstanee the 
lepoiucos ol tin unitiv o nut i!i p»obl<'i.i* of ui employment, 
hunt,c i, ill ht utli mi i (i» \ mu '• nog thee t u toi^ comd tin 
noi he Turin 'Mini <i ' In (i li hi 1 nine Mim^tci \u it ]3uima 
or Thesident o I me i Jink m i r< d\in„ » llu i thin Woodiow 

Wilson '* 

k It '* is i > ii i i I> in < i j i n mi* n it i nl < u< mnstances 

that \u rmi t k (|ui < IhMii (ii n hn ill mn It \\ u hue iu> c 

no count) v had vc i *-« l if in in i •* rl i c < t m W tannot loim 

alliance Wltil*»n f wlo u nit > IJ ntl» \ i\ »id in Oli| 'III lit mJ 

niaji stv and in im onhhi id 1 <imt» n ol out >\»n purpose vu 

need t ot and v h uld • t hui hiidk with an\ nition in the 

woild. T1 o ( vv 1 < *»t ii hi, ‘I o \ ] * j h th n < u i in ^ in 

detunnn ii th n pi hi i h \ n > * tin it (joint lit it i than 
then ad\ uit i n c * rl > n m 1 il> »i } hi ik d alh in c ■» win n you 
aie not btron^, and \ou m vc mm \ win n mu an not true toyunin'11. 
\<)ii an Weil >r K win ) \< m »i • » th ui »n \ » j in \u ih only 

when you arc all ud It, do tl o 1 i hr < i *< v\ * ikon! when y »i doubt 

yoni cause) and tin mil \ iniKm' nu lit t soitid ” 

i 

Wdton c«)tic i} t on of nr uu \Imii-— i«- long a*s la w is ihlc to hold 
to it a 0 r m. t t f.i or i n li ( i \\ \ t Id \> ii I come- u n u K ibi> c lose to 

the Asian conti i* < n ot nt i.ii i'nh, winch * the l i is foi the intei- 

natioml ichition oi *1 m imc ol India, Luim i, (A\!on, Indonesia, 
and Thailand \s did \\ d c n thole id i ot A ia today an stuvihg to 
avoid involvement in (I • cold lie l between the two gicit power blocks— 
a conflict that no pit -< nt It nhi m fur \«n «*ecs dearly the origins, 
and lonsecjuuucft of the j ic-cnt »old w n as illecting the future, the 
immediate lutuic at hast, of A n WiNjii believed, as do the Asian 
lea dels, that a jjolicy ol m uliali i i would enhance' the lole that the 
neutiaJ countiy could jufoiru m n abating hetvvoon the conlhcting 
I>owcis to Ourg about a just jj d h ting pent*. Wilson implored the 
Anient an people to li act and «|»* ik m the tine spirit of neutrality, 
which is the spirit of impaitiahiy and iannesH and friendliness to all 
concerned ' In the crisis oi Woild War l, Ameiica should sfcow 
horsed as a tf Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine pofee of 4 
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uiKfotmbod judgment, the dignify of belf-contio], the efficiency of 
dispassionate action: a Nation ..which keeps itself fit and ftee to do 
what i* honest and disjutciehted and truly setviewable for tho peace of 
tli/* world.” Tins statement is the sense of the meeting held last sprmg 
iu Bandung wheie 29 repiesenlatives of A Mean and Asian countries 
met to con idei the lole oi the nations of that aiea in world affairs. 
The positi >11 taken there wa* that a jK>ln*y of neutialism should be 
tho one to follow to maintain independence ot the two dominant world 
[lowers anti to put sue that position, thus euhanced, m the interest of 
peace as n^di.itoi and a*- a -poke small ioi the nations not directly 
involved in international dj putes but winch have an interest in the 
outcome lluth tin- po if ion and that ol Wilton calls fora neutralism 
th if is, t II \u say f [oMlivi , not [ias-ive, active towaujs peace, not 
withdiau u Jiom tho coullict. 

It vva* \\ il on exjiies ion ol the pnnoiplo of sc It-dcfei initiation 
ot all nation tint hi ought the pleated eoutempoiaiy response in 
\m,iu iiiiii i (o Un 1 1» .i 1 he wa> ch luipioiimg. Foi the peoples of 
Brnthh Jlid t and lhn.ua L^ic u« 1 1 fydo Chun, and Dutch Indonebia, 

1 oint \ ot In* \ 1 \ r Point w i t p citic* an \ui to th» u eianns for 
indejH ndc n or at leaM ome d'iec t pu Ueipation m governing them- 
«l\ts. In .< Wil on called ioi ‘‘a lieo, open minded and ab^luteiy 
mipailial .i 1 in Iment ol allrolomil «ui o hi id m(H)u * -tint ob-.etv- 
uice of the jnmiplc that m deteuumnu Mali quest on- ot sovereignty 
the iiitcu.f of the imputation cola clued must have ecpn* weight 
with the equitable* cl,urn ot the jovoi min lit whose title is to be 
(Weiminid * I at tie did if matter I* tin* Asian it Point V could be 
on titled, a-* the < ojonian/ing 1 -ui pea a [lowers so did, to apply only 
to tin eoloinei ol tin vaiupiislu cl (let man. who>e title to them was 
now in doubt, hen loo long and too oilen bad Wil,on repeated, as 
‘ did in lus second Inaugutal Address on Maich o, 1917, the principle 
made famous by the Dcciaiution ol Independence that “(iovermnents 
dcuve all their just [lowers horn the consent of the governed and that 
no other powers should be supjioited by the common, thought, 
put pose, oi power of tlie family of nations. M II this pi maple was 
to he* valid, it had to apply to all ualjonu alike, not alone to the 
dohafed powers. Tho belied that Asians held that it should apply to 
them alike was made clear by the presence at Versailles ol Ho Gki 
Minli, then a young Asian nationalist who had not yet turned to 
foiitmnxuMu as the means ol achieving freedom foi his country, .who 
had come to France to demand on Stanch soil an end to French 
colonialism on the soil oi Indo-China.' 
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Standing ab Wilson did at the conclusion of World War T, as 
the leading spokesman among the victorious nations tor ‘‘fundamental 
human ughts...those rights of humanity without which there is no 
civilization,'* Wilson offeiod hope and inspiration to the leaders of 
the peoples who were smuggling to he free. JTis speeches and 
proclamations weio printed in great quantities and widely distributed 
in Abia. Even though the Euinpean nations did not elioose to heed, 
the Asians did and the Wilson Tiadition pioved to be a great stimulus 
to the growth of nn'ion.ihsin in Asia. In Burma nationalism “re¬ 
ceived its first impnilant impetus during World Wai; f, deriving 
encouiagemeut fiom tiie activities of the Indian National Congress 
and from Pi evident Wilson**- advocacy of c el f-dctoi urination lor 
dependent peoples.'* 1 

Although it is clear that tlu* XIV Points were addicssed to 

Europe, it should not be ignored that the Asian peoples put their 

own interpietation to mean that the principle of self-dctei urination 

would apply or ceitumh should to all colonial areas. It these 

principles were desiiable im tl i WcMirn world why «hould they not 

be equally dcHiabh Ioj A iiiV What tin* colonial Western powers 

tailed to icalizc, so cone huh"- i mk^-oi Nathaniel *P< tier in hi- study 

Prerequisites to Ptau in the Fai Hast , was that “the cllVctb of the 

first Woild War weie no lo-<- dicp and lasting m the ttu* ( than in the 

West, wheie it wa* fought, hoi throughout the East [A&iaj the 

war gave tremeudon- impetus to cuuenN of native nationalism. These 

had then* souices in the times, t<, be ^uie, avd would have arisen 
• 

in any circumstance*- but without the war they would not have hud 
the foice they acquiud in flu* jo-t-wai decade and that decade might 
have been dilluent. What would have been a slow gathering process 
was telescoped into a tew }eai The ica-oiir* are not easy to discern. 
The wide discussion of the Wilsonian bod) of ideas, Professor Peffer 
continues, with their emphasis on tin* “lightsof small nations and 
international justice, w 06 enough in itself. It awoke national con¬ 
sciousness where none had existed befoic and sharpened such as 
already existed.** 

Next to the principle of setf.deteririinalion, the equality of all 
nations to full participation in the affair^ of the woild, as they affected 
them, was most readily received by the Asian who views that equality 
As a corrolary to indepen ch nee. Wilson, however, was explicit and 
emphatic in stating that: “no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any othei nation or people, but that every people should be 
lety free to determine it* own polity, its own way of < 
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unhindered, untlire.ilened, unafraid, the little along.with the great and 
powerful ” Even though all but a small area of Asia now exercises 
the right of self-deteimmalion, the principle of equality ol all nations, 
luge or small, new or old, has not, m I he opinion of Asian leaders 
been put into foicc The fnluie of the lugo nitons to gi V0 due 
considoi ition to the mteiests o( smaller ind now oues is a constant 
complunt lu ud fio n Asn Pnnie Ministei Nelnuot In ha, foi 
one, his insist! 1 turn mil i,im tint no longei c m the iffursof Asia 
be settli il in lonferi mi, in houdoii, i'uis, oi Wislnn 4 ton wilhout the 
ictive pait cipilion 01 u piosi ntxtives tioin \sia Tin negotiations foi 
a soltlement in Koiei piompti d th> following comment on this point 
by Nehm ‘In tin s ( nutlcis, whim lie no doubt nutteis of world 
impoit mce md in which nay country of the wotld is entitled to take 
minteiesf, new ifhelcss mgi iplncally mil othetwlsi mmy of these 
nntteis ichh to 1 put ol \ 11 ml it die, 11 >t sec 11 becoming to me 
tint th* piohli m wlnth ilTuI Vsii indwhch ai' lnppening in Asia 
should he disposed o< 1 11 >ely by noting in Tiu< seems to be a 
wron ipp.otch, mi fiat ippmi bison wh 1 li will pioluci icsults 
hssmd le s is tune 01 son E\< 11 now il is h comin> a rather 
difficult ippioi’h loin mow, tledn if It» , it v ill become still nioie 
dilficult till it buoim quite mipos ibh It 1 no' piopei that these 
\ it’ll piobh m of \sii should mm In dispo d ol 1 f tin countries of 
\sudo not omit vii\ muili ’ 

Not onl\ did ^Wilsm peak of wotld onhi in which all nations, 
lugior mill would < illy on their ichtion with < ich other on the 
Disis of eqmlily md justieo, hut he wi ihh m one impoitant instance 
it leist to put his piofesstd pumiple into piictue In negotnting 
a tieaty with Sinn (now Thulind) iltei World War I, Wilson 
led the United States into being the fust nition to gne Siam 
the equil lights, without eompensition 01 seciet understanding of any 
sort, tbit I 10 hid championed “The ptotmhlo to tin Ament m 
treaty staff il that its levision wis In sod 011 p meiplca ot 0 pnh, and 
that generally speaking the ciM/ens of both coimtnes wete placed on 
equal footing This was the fust time that a Weskrn nation had 
igrced to submit its nationals ..to the jurisdiction of the coiuts of an 
Vsian natron This treaty which in effect abandoned tot one Western 
nation at least, the claims ol extra-tenitoiniity foi its citizens jtn 
Aman countries, was a gieat moral victoiy, although legrettably it was 
not followed by analogous concessions on the part of the European 
powers which had far more influence in Siemose destinies*. 
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Historically then the Wilsonian Tradition gave expressiorf lo and 
recognition of the felt needs of the Asian people who were staiting on 
the road to freedom that was reached, for most of them, with indepen¬ 
dence in the wake of World War IT—a war which Wilson foresaw 
with all its terrible tragedy if peace was not securely based on “the 
rights of pcoplp, not the rights of «;o\oinmonts— the rights of peoples, 
grea* or small, weak or powcitul—their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-<»o\ei ninent, audio a pirtieipatiori upon the fair 
terms in the econoinVoppmlumticsol the world....” Tin woild knows 
now that to whaieu i extent the Wilson Ti adit ion was accepted in 
Asia, it was reject'd in Europe .-nd m limed in the United Slates, 
ignored until the n.tidies of Woihl Wat II fotever sealed the* file of 
the United State's with the othn nations of the woild. Wilson hid 
warned that: “We are pnrticij ants, whether w r o would 01 not, in the 
life of the world. The interest of all nations are out mvn also....What 

affects mankind i*- inevilahh our affair as well a.s the affair of the 

% 

nations of Europe end Aria.” 

What li iran piled ince Wil.-on lived and spoke 1m then not 
bo much iepud : ated the Wihoni.i • Tiadiii-n • eal for Asia 

but rather lias wndunted it ft i* in the fulfilment of tlie^e ideals 
that the Asian nile n lool; to the United Slate- foi the moral 1 ader- 


sbip that will brum p“aee into the \\*.iid Th» hope ie ts not on the 
authority of Wilson alone but on tin* ideals and principle; of the 
American devolution foi which Wilson pmvided a *20th cent my inter¬ 
pretation to the subject pe «ple. of ^ si.i who were denied the enjoyment 
of self-evident Truth., lor which tin American colonials fought to 
enjoy. The American people were reminded of 'this when Prune 
Minister U Nu of Purina spoke at Independence ITal! i* Philadelphia, 
July 3, 1055, and -»ai«1; “The idea and* ideal-, t!i«* im-div* words and 
slogans of the American Revolution, have a tiemendous importance t<? 
all men who strucele for liberty. In all part* of the world where men 
Jive under tyranny, or under foreign domination or in feudal bondage, 
those who dream and plot and fi; lit for freedom do so in the name of 
the eternal principles for wlirh your devolution was fought. In those 
parts of the world, the ideas of the American devolution aro today 
the most explosive of all force?., more explosive in their capacity to 
change the world than 13-5-2’.. or even atomic bombs.” • 

The Wilsonian Tradition, founded by the 28th President of the 
United States whose Centennial is being observed this year, then 


forms one of the strongest link* between the United States, the 1 esder- 
shjp of the world towards peace ixu d the uncommitted peoples 
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and asia v. 


. r ...,,«v ?* I? 


who draw from.it inspiration, courage, and determination to struggle 
for independence against far more overwhelming odds than did the 
embattled farmers who stood at Lexington . and fired the shot most 
assuredly, we now know, beard around the world. 


Former American Ambassador to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, who 
has demonstrated his understanding of the mind of Asia, called for a 
return to the principles embodied in the Wilsonian Tradition if we are 
to win the peoples of Abia to our side in the struggle for peace.* 
“Whatever the reservations of his critics, no one can deny that Wilson 
demonstrated the power of ideas on men, the tremendous vitality of 
American leadership when harnessed to the idea] of a complete demo¬ 
cratic worldwide revolution From the days of the social welfare 
measures of the New Freedom in his first administration, to the end of 
his public career, Wilson was aware of the humau dimension of poli¬ 
tics and deeply committed to the puiBuit of meaningful democratic* 
goals, not only in America, but abroad.” 

In the final analysis, the appeal of the Wilson Tradition is not 
to the Asian alone and does not rest soiely on the high and admirable 
ideals of its spokesman. The validity of the Wilsonian Tradition is 
that it speaks for all mankind, it is a Declaration of Human Bights, 
for all peoples, not Asians alone. Time and circumstances made the 
appeal more immediate .for them, but the appeal is also to all those 
who see, as Wilson did, that “The supreme task, which is nothing 
less than the salvation of civilization, now faces democracy, insistent* 
imperative. There is no escaping it unless everything we have built 
up is presently to fall in ruin about us, and the United States, as the 
greatest of democracies, must undertake it....There have been other 
nations as rich as we. There have been other nations as powerful. 
There have been other nations a6 spirited. But I hope we shall never 
forget that we created this nation, not to ourselves, but to serve 
niunkind.”* 


v-.". 


It will not be inappropriate here, I hope, to close by drawing 
your attention to an incident of history that perhaps sums up the 
thesis of this paper. Mahatma Gandhi, the great spiritual leader of 
Asia who spoke to the world for all mankind, often sang as his favorite 
Christian hymn, “Lead Kindly Light, Axiad the Encircling Glooin,^} 
the hymn which was also the favorite one for Woodrow 
When the President presented the Versailles Treaty to the 
ratification he concluded his appeal thus : “the stage is set, 
disclosed* It has come about by no plan of our concejll^^ 

iirtb ibis- wi^S We 

*••• \>r .... V- — v. • r . . . s : • TS\.| t *,* S 
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can only go for waid, with lifted eyet, and freshened spirit, tq follow 
the vision. It was this that we dreamed at onr birth. ’ America shall 
in tiulh show the way. The light streams upon the path ahead, atd 
nowhere else.” So close in pnnciples were these two great leaders of 
men, one for Asia and one for the Webt, that their selection of the 
same hymn as an expression of their faith, hope, and aspirations for 
mankind is perhaps, more than an historical coincidence. Let us 
hope so. 



CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS 

Da. P. K. Bankkjbh, M.A., B.U., D.Sr.E., JhL.U., Pn.D., l.F.S. 

There is an increasing recognition that the United Nations neither 
is, nor was meant to be, a separate and overriding authority over its 
Member States, but it is rather a great association of fully independent 
sovereign nations where all action or inaction is inescapably determined 
by the respective policies of the participating sovereign governments. 
In other words, the United Nations is working as an institution not in 
my unitary sense, blit merely as a machinery through which sovereign 
States may act when and as the\ please. The Charter is a treaty 
imong sovereign national (iovernments. The organisation is a 
voluntary association of fully independent nations. 

It is true that m 1915 hnd 1946 there was a widespread illusion 
that the United Nations was or would soon become some sort of super* 
national authority that could vote world laws and enforce them the way 
a national government does. This illusion has not yet disappeared 
completely because to a number of people the Charter resembles a 
national constitution. The Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations, debate and.vote very much the way national legislative bodies 
do. They, however, do not realize that all these debates and votes in 
the United Nations do not result in enforceable world law’s. They 
result, in fact, in recommendations to the Member States and depend 
ujwn the voluntary action of ilie^e Member States for earning out the 
icrommendations. 

There is, however, onlv one circumstance in which the United 
Nations might have the constitutional authority to order Governments 
around. That circumstance would, under the (’barter, depend on, 
several conditions. If the military agreements placing forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council that are contemplated m Article 13 of 
the Charter were actually drawn up and ratified by all the five Great 
Powers, if the same five Great Powers w$re subsequently to agree 
unanimously in the Security Council that a breach of international 
peace had occurred regarding the use of these forces to restore peace ant} 
Purity, then the Govrenments concerned would be lawfully required 
obey the decision of the Security Council. Tt wouW he an Uhder- 
^temeafcidthat ^either, eventuality is likely in ^ th$ foraffeiabw 

• 3T* . - * . -n * ' ....... . 
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future and that no order for the use of forces has ever been issued. In 
this regard, there appears to be some misconception in some quarters 
with regard to the case of Korea. The Security Council, it may be 
recalled, contrary to a widespread impression, issued no order. It only 
recommended aid to the Republic* of Korea. In other words, the 
provision in the Charter regarding the strictly limited power of command 
has always been m-operati\e and is likch to remain so. In accordance 
with Article 2(1), the United Nations is based on the principle of 
sovereign equality of all its mcuihets. Jn fact, the Gonetal Assembly 
has the power to discuss and take note of any matters subject to 
Articles 2(7) and 12(1) and make recommendations. Members arc, 
however, not bound to accept recommendations. The General 
Assembly was much strengthened at San Francisco, as compared with 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and its field of functions, now includes 
anything which may arise under the ( barter. The other limitation with 
regard to discussion, is that any subject which is on the agenda of the 
Security Council should not be considered In the General Assembly. 

It has already been pointed out that the Security Council has 
authority for enforcement. This authority, however, is subject to the 
veto. No enforcement decision can be taken without the concurrence 
of all five permanent members. This is no doubt a serious limitation 
and insurmountable dillicultv. In this connection it m«\ he meiilioned 
that the role of the Security Council having primary responsibility in 
the maintenance of peace is in point ot the fact that the Assembly 
should not take action on questions that the Security Council is seized 
of. However, the Security Council should report to the General 
Assembly even* year with regaid to its activities. This would prevent 
the General Assembh from making recommendations to the Security 
Council on the very same questions. The prohibition laid down in the 
Charter is against making recommendation to the Member States but 
there is nothing to prevent the General Assembly from making 
recommendations to the Security Council. 

The decisions of the International Court of Justice are binding 
once a case gets there. Rut the jurisdiction of the Court is limited to 
cases carried by the 4 Optional Clause ’ (Art. 36 of the Statute) and 
others brought to it by agreement of parties. Member States who have 
accepted the optional clause of Article 36 of th£ Statute have done so 
with reservations, for example, the United States, which further 
restrict the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The General Assembly, in view of the character of composition* 
does not have the quality of a unitary institution, as has ehwdy he * 30 
terifcfted above. This aspect could further be 
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hypothetical, though not practical example: namely, the General 
Assembly may accept the credentials from the representative of China. 
This procedure, of course, would not be binding on the Security Council 
which may continue to have Formosa China as its member. 

It appears, therefore, that the United Nations is an institution not 
of. a unitary type. The sovereign independent member states are free 
to initiate or accept any matter and decision of international importance. 
The decisions ol the United Nations ha\e only the authority that is 

As 

confer!ed upon them- by virtue of the fact that they represent the 

conscience of woild opinion. Such decisions may ha\e considerable 
moial and popular pressure behind them but they have no binding 
authority. It should also not be overlooked that, though collective 

security remains a primary puipose ol the Organisation, it has a less 
spectacular but more frequently useful lole to play in the world affairs. 
This role is to serve as a forum for much needed multi-lateral diplomatic 
activities. The United Nations is not so much a legal order as a 

political system where multi-lateral diplomatic negotiation, to 

complement normal diplomatic approach, is of great importance. In 
tins connection it may 1*3 mentioned here that the formation of the 
Asian-Amb group inside the United Nations and labt year’s meeting of 
the Asian-Arab countries m Bandung is a typical illustration. People 
who were associated with the formation ot this group would recall that 
during the discussions about Koiea in the United Nations it was the 
Indian delegate, Sir B. N. Itau, helped bv Ambassador Rntzan of Iran 
and Ambassador Ualar of the Indonesia, who invited informally for the 
first time the members of the Asian-Arah countries to discuss the Korea 
situation. 

Neveitheless, it will be interesting to examine a definite trend in 
the activities of the United Nations particularly in social and economic 
spheres, towards strengthening the United Nations as an effective 
centralized organ. 

Even in the political sphere, the adoption of the “ Uniting for 
Peace *’ resolution by 52 Member States voting in favour, 2 abstaining, 
and 5, led by the IT.S.H.R., voting against, is a demonstration of this 
trend. It is true that this resolution entitled “ Unifying for Peace * f 
was not adopted unanimously. But all Member States agreed on the 
crucial importance of the resolution. Tn this connection it may be 
recalled that in June 1950 the Iftiited^ Nation* Security Council* which 
has the primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace aqd security* 
acted swiftly and decisively to meet l he armed attack in Korea* 
Within a few hours of the outbreak of fighting, the Council pronounced 
fc* attack a breach of the peace and recommended all Member State** 
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as has been mentioned abou, to give even assistance to the 
of Koiea The oveiw lit lining majont\ of membeis shared the 
concern to stop aggression, though mil} a tew ot them, 15 Member 
States, could make actual contributions due to various internal and 
other reasons. 

Though the gieit mijontv of the Mcmbei States appioved and 
suppoitcd these measuies, ne\ei tireless the Secuntv Council could not 
have taken am ot these steps but loi the absence of the iepiesentative of 
the USSB m its meetings at which the decisions weie t iken It is 
argued b\ some that, in the ah ence ot the lepiesentatne ot the UBSE, 
the adoption ot the usolut ons b\ the Setuntv Council was illegal 
This is untenable through numerous substantive decisions, because the 
Secunt} Council had istablished beumd doubt that abstention ot a 
permanent menfbei was not to be counted as a \eto So tai as voting 
is concerned, tlieie can be no distinction between the absence of a 
member and abstention liom voting But the iealit> of the situation 
attracted immediate attention oi the inajoiitv oi the numbers of the 
United Nations Supposing, tin v ligutd, anothei such crisis breaks 
out, and the Seuuitv Council is unable to acldrecause of Great Power 
differences expressed b\ the \cto—then should the United Nations take 
no action 4 T uiting tor Peace’ resolution decided in efleet that 
when an% such ituitmn uisis, tin (kikiiI \sscmblv in vvhch bod> 
important lebolutions lecjuuc onlv a 2M major itv ot slrtes present and 
voting, could take up the matter and mike auv lecommtiidalions to the 
Membei States Tlie resolution, inter aim , laid down the assertion of 
the right of the \ssernblv to step m when the Secmitv Count il is unable 
to act owing to Gieat Power diflerences and to make it commendations 
including those to use mutd (cuts Ml tin othci piovisions of 
Uniting for Pent art intended to make tollective measures to 
restore peace and secuntv both sptedv and eflecti\c It set up a Peace 
Observation Committee It appointed a ( ollcctive Measures Committee, 
and it recommended joint action foi economic and social progress. 

" Uniting for Peace ” lesolution theiefort, has paved the wav for 
making the General Vsstmblv tlx pmn< oigm among the jjnncipal 
organs of the United Nations a simple procedural \ote, an item 
could be removed from the agendi of the Secunt) Council The 
General Assemblv can then take up the matter and assume full 
responsibility without being hampered by the provisions of Article 12(1) 
of the Charter. 

The unitary character of the United Nations, particularly in the 
eooqtffnjc and social fields, is incieatuugly becoming prominent. Since, 
194 6 , 600,000,000 people have won their independence, for their 0# 
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and many millions more are .moving in the same direction. ^ 
demonstrates the wisdom of the full recognition given tt>nationalisin? 
and national aspirations as laid down in the Charter. Never has ttiB§ 
spirit of national independence been stronger in the world or gained? 
greater peaceful victories than since the esfablishment of the United. 
Nations. 


What is known as Technical Assistance to the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, particularly those vast "areas in Asia ahd Africa, where 
poverty is still an inseparable condition of life, is no more only a local, 
problem but an international concern. To assist in improving the 
living conditions of the peoples in these areas by material help and 
know-how is a major task of the United Nations. It is a responsibility 
for which the United Nations is particularly well suited by its 
international character. In the United Nations the developed countries 
of the west and the countries which are emerging from colonial or semi¬ 
colonial dependence are equal members. 

. The United Nations is engaged in the study of numerous problems, 
from which study emerge matters which are referred to a particular 
agency working in that field. The Economic and Social Council may 
make recommendations concerning such matters to the agency or 
agencies concerned, or to Member States, or to the General Assembly, 
and it may consult with the agencies for this purpose. Under Article 
64, the ECOSOC is entitled to “ take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies.** The Council may 
transmit to the General Assembly its observations on these reports, and 
though, strictly speaking, neither has authority to require action, its 
critical comment always has great influence on the activities of these 
committees. The specialized agencies agree to put upon their agenda 
items referred to them by the United Nations; reciprocally, ECOSOC 
and its commissions, and the Trusteeship Council are to include on their 


agenda items proposed by the agencies. Formal proposals by the 
United Nations to any agency are to be acted upon as soon as possible 


by that agency, which is also to consult with the United Nations and to . 
report to it the action taken. Similarly, the specialized agencies, unde^ - ? : 
Article 66, may ask the ECOSOC to perform services for them. ©UTg 
various specialized and humanitarian agencies of the United Nation* fife* 
under the overall supervision of the General Assembly. ^ 

responsibility of overall supervision has further strengthooiAit^^v^ 
unitary character of the General Assembly in recent 

economic and social .fields. • ...V: 

4:. The control of the purse strings of the Unrfed Nitons - 

m important factor in the ras^^:^|l|g 
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been advanced of u consolidated budget tot nil United Nations organs 
and tile specialized agencies. Article 17 of the Charter authorizes at 
present, no more than examination of the budgets of the agencies “ with 
a view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned. M Thus 
the United Nations has no authority to change any agency budget, 
though its recommendation would be of powerful influence. It is 
agreed that as a matter of principle, close budgetary and financial 
relationships are desirable for efficient and economical co-operation. 
Each agency submits its budget annualh for the consideration of the 
United Nations. Whenever the idea of the consolidated budget for the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies maj come into being, 
which may possibly materialize in the near future, the authority of the 
General Assembh in this field, as a centralized organ, would be 
powerful and unchallengeable. 

Thus, the United Nations is working as a well-knit unitary 
organization, in the economic and social field, aided and helped by 
different organs and agencies to eradicate disease, poverty, hunger and 
illiteracy. In this great effort, all the Member States are not only 
pledged but also activelv associated through their manifold contributions. 
To meet this challenge and to be able to fulfil the hope and aspiration 
of millions of people all o\er the world would mean strengthening the 
cause of peace and through it, strengthening the United Nations. 

United Nations’ effort to negotiate and settle political disputes is 
more spectacular. Its activities in the socio-economic sphere arc slow 
and less dramatic, but nevertheless, most important to build up a 
peacoful and progressive new world.* 


# The author wns a Memln r of the Pernnnent Delegation of India to the United 
Nations Ne\* York, from 1931 1934. Views c\|»rev*i<l m the at tide ate thos«* of hia. 



ON WRITING A HISTORY OE SCIENCE 


P. C. Bandyopadhyay 


Tlir Keynote of Civilisation 


•Many scholars have been accepting the history of science as 

synonymous with history of man’s advancement. The ancient society 

arising out of agriculture bifurcated into crafts and trade and then the 

ancient man's progress has been marked by Ins excursions into (be fields 

of art, architecture, religion, literature and philosophy. Mik*1i advance 

was achie\ed 111 rough science and technology and it lias recently become 

a new basis of re-reading the history of human civilisation. Scanning 

the intellectual movements through the ages, we can follow the process 

of transformation of the earliest man’s philosophy’ into “ natural 

philosophy This in tin* course of tune separated out into science and 

■ 

technology’. This transfoi mat ion took place because of the development 
of social consciousness m the material resources around. Man tried to 
tiansform his environment and natmal resources continued to lie 
increasingly utilised foi mipioung the amenities of his life. 

In the Eastern countries which had been the home*- of the earliest 


civilisations societies had essentially religious cores. The intellectual 
movements did not spread their hrauehe* far and wide. The leaders of 
thought lived as a Vlass apait owing allegiance not to the society at 
large but to the religious minority who cut adrift from the humdrum of 
life. Winter in his Kastern Sen nor (19-V2) writes truly . " The approach 
to truth by way of scientific investigation of matter, which would seem 
to give no meaning to ultimate cause, was of doubtful appeal, and such 
an outlook has frequently coloured whatever attempts have been made 
in the scientific field in the Hast. It is therefore useful to regard the 


past historv of Eastern science within its philosophical context and to 
expect little emphasis upon technological development which the 
Western mind has to-(lay’ come to regard as discovers The old term, 
“ natural philosophy ” might well be revived and applied to it. 


Need of a New History 

Recently there has been a little flutter in the dovecots of Indian 
history. Narrative histories are being rewritten divorced from the old 
British Empire-building outlook and certain special epochal histories 
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are also being written on commission from the state authorities; A 
history of science with particular reference to scientific impact on Indian 
scene and to the flowering of science on the Indian soil has aroused some 
interest. . The UNESCO South Asia Science Co-operation office in 
New Delhi for the first time brought together historians and scientists 
at a symposium in November 1050 to discuss the basis of a history of 
science in this part of the world. The National Institute of Sciences of 
India collaborated in this attempt. It is now reported that the 
Institute has revived its interest, in the subject and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has been taking active part in the proposed project of 
compiling a History of Science in India. 




It should be emphasised here that science is truly international 
in its development and scope of study and also in application. 
Scientific knowledge has been available (0 all, onlv recentIv the militarv 
people are comniissoning secret research work. Wo cannot 
compartmentalise science by building country-wise walls round certain 
theories or experimental results first brought out in particular 
countries. It will be unwise to make out a case for a recogni¬ 
tion of one country’s contribution and its genius. Science has 
grown out of international co-operation in thought and action. Jn 
the first thousand years tlie inter-communications among the stales ra¬ 
the races were very meagre and certain countries had contributed 
particular planks of thought which have laid the present huge structure 
of scientific, wisdom and work. When the genius of those countries 
could not keep touch with the pulsating life of the neighbouring 
countries, the old court tries slumbered and stayed behind. The new 
countries borrowed knowledge and by building pile after pile constructed 
a new society, a new way of life,—of work and leisure, of learning and 
enjoying. The older countries became a prey to waves of invasions of 
pirates and empire-builders. On this basis India's old contributions to 
scientific thought have therefore assumed a historical perspective. 

The phenonemcnal growth of science in the West since the 16th 
century* has made India a very slow* partner. The present day 
scientific personnel has a long leeway to cover before they can contribute 
their mite to the world pool. Nevertheless, the forces which flowered 
Indian genius and the forces which retarded the growth are worth 
studying and if the title of the projected work should be History of 
Science in India, we r might look forward to some analysis of the factors 
govern big the study arid progress of science in the prosen t-drty 
well (from the late 19th c0ftturv to the year of compilation), ;; ] 
will serve both sej^blars and admin istrators. ’ 


a 
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Riddance from Speculations 

lit! u now milvso Un found itioiib which i histoi\ of science 

Iicfiild lint i lie com ntional Ctntiii v-wisr* pcucdi oi histoiy will be 

no jino silicic I lie "towtli 01 dulim ol im sou tv is almost entirely 
llu it suit ol the cli lilt n^c s it lias tn inn t uni tlu espouse It makes to 
tliosi challenges \\ c must ilso k un mix i that out uccessful response 
(o a (hillcnge doe nut me m t continuous sucre s W< must tiace 
bow t n tin u was 1 1 isticit\ ol thought md dint Phis elasticity 

sh< uld lx st uc lit tl n Ik then minim lit cu'tuu fit includes all 

ii telle c IUdl t\U(i ts) Inlnt ( t( It Ik uld be m ltd tint the souice 
of ut ion m i fjvin (mils it on ui listened penod 1 m hum small 
Min title ol divduil md tlniiioK Ihtti [diet n the sOCict\ at huge 

n m nidi \ of tin stiii^ Ii cl ib it sc k t\ (i tli lilt to v it (island 

uslitifjil 11 k die lim ct uc b miuntu v ill be i moot point oi 
studv 

h in i i ut >1 \ i i il \| uni c. I b been vu> 

ibtlx d In d ii n i ip* t i i i un c d c ([ i< cl t\| el ii nu with 

llu m n liiiiim i i i'ii tilt m nt w ci »t‘ ln»\\lcd r i tlu lelore 

n | ciis * d\ il i s 1 i il 1 i uniui tti >ti d i \| c lienee For a 

1 « ii 11 tie c 1 m lb Ik mu n i w sinuih i i > mm ill in upon the 

ui ik i il pin t,c» of lb u< md c ilt ivolwd Not until substantial 
h Im \ cine til*- in milvsis lul u lined dd si Kiddie the iijld bevm to 
i\eit i uc il,\e miluuiu np >n tlu [ions oi di io\ in aid i mention 
in the tailici mtcUfduil movenunt science liis been a factor m the 
ililliision oi know kiln lathii thm i tilled me ms oi new piactical 
ic hie vtiueut 

lhiltu field n II ()n</ns 1 1 I it u n i J 1 1 4 M n is d>l\ 
ixplumd Ibis i put ol tlu |i hlim «t tlu e uu nilu ds !o» wilting 
i In ton ot sc k me It will Ik mu u\ i tlu l 1 »K loi llu lines of 
tiito^ie than e, md to put tin muiosuipi upe i tlu t nuunt nts that 
seem pivotal, living for i\imph, to disuvei the puliculii n tellectual 
Kinds tbit Ind to lx* untied it i h 'Uii 1011,11 dim It will lonuin us 
pulieulailv to take note oi tlio e cists m vvhuh 1 mi not mix s< h e*d a 
problem but bid to iltei tlu 11 liuntilitv m *b process 01 it least 
discoveiod afftiwaids tbit tlu' olulious involved 1 < li iu^e 111 their 
mental appiouh XKX Thewh<U i ibn< o! on hi ‘on t 1 u m e is liielesS 
md jif, whole shape is distoiied d wo sei/e imoi the jaituular man in 
the fifteenth centurv who had an idea that hikes us as modem, now 
tt|M>n another uian ol the sixteenth rentin' "bo had a hunch or an 
anticipation of some later theon-—all * s if one were making 
& catalogue of inventions or mantube disco varies. It has proved 
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almost more useful to learn something of the misfires and the mistaken 
hypothesis oi early scientists, to examine the particular intellectual 
hurdles tlmt seemed msuinioimtable at given peuods, and even to 
put sue muses ol scientific development which tan into a blind alley, 
but vi Inch still had the ('fleet on the progress of science in general. It 
is also noeessai\ to have a pictuie ot the older systems, the types of 
science that weic overthrown oi its development .11 tested 01 postponed. 

***Iu both celestial and tenestiial phvsies, which held a strategic 
place m the sen ntihe movement—change was Inought about not by new 
observations 01 additional evidence in the fust instance, but bv trans¬ 
positions that vuie taking plate inside the minds ot the scientists 
<I)iinsel\es 1( is niu ol the paiadoxes that the most sensational step 
leading to aMtnlifn n volution in astionomv was taken long before tlie 
discoveiv ot the telescope. ’ 


Int< rprt latum of Mali mils 

Up till now then hive not been am Mist.uned eftoit-. to know the 
sources o| all avadahli lt\t> In at mg on 11 it scientific ac Increments of 
am lent Inch inf tit 1 in -.pot uln m1h»1«»i1v woik lias lianded down n 
few volume \\ lilt is needed at the veiv outset is a vciv piecise 
definition ot classilvmg scientific thought which will lelegate all 
modem dav pseudo-sc it ntific interpielation of old Sanskrit wntings. 
Little work is on lecord foi the ikilhan aud Mughal peuods. Some 
chauvinistic lnstoiians and scientists asseit that all work was banned 
or ret aided b\ the alien inlets Indian socictv and all societies with 
tile passage ol time changed loim and puipose. A rneic negative 
attitude to the growth of the Indian society will therefore not clear the 
confused state ol our knowledge We do not vet have a social history 
of India, not am piojioi studv ol the social evolution. Perhaps India 
did not have a compact social organisation stretching over its whole 
surface, hut there were patches of differing social organisations. 
There came a period of stagnation and perhaps its seasons go hack into 
the later years of the conventional Hindu period. The crux of the 
situation is that the materials tor the study of the progress of Indian 
society are uncharted and therefore before the scientist can take an 
interest m the work, the oithodox historians aud the linguists, in 
particular the Sanskrit and Persian scholars, have to catalogue 
materials, sift those texts and arrive at a tentative time-scale for the 
apfcntists to mark the respective advances in the various realms ot 
tfcwpgfct and also in practice. 



1&56] WRiTi^Q: AffiistoBt 6^i$CxfcNcfe^ " ^ 
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Professor R. C. Majumdar pointed out in a paper r^ad at : tfcfe ]; 
UNESCO-National Institute Symposium on the History of 8cieuee t /J;; 

*, i‘ 

“ A professor of history in one of the premier universities of India his ) 
maintained that the use of aeroplanes, as an instrument of warfare, was: : 
known to the ancient Hindus. He has inferred this from the description ; 
of chariots moving in the air and behind the clouds, given in ancient, 
Sanskrit works. The improbability of such a knowledge is so manifest 
that we need not discuss it at length, but it should serve as a warning 
that mere reference to a machine unaccompanied by detailed descrip* 
lion and general principles of construction does not prove its existence. 1 V 
(Professor Majumdar also referred to a scientist’s broad assumptions as 
to the precise iethyological knowledge of the old Hindus by interpreting 
a few slokas in agreement witJi the modern standards of the subject). 
We should remember that Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches of flying 
machines, but he did not see anv one flv in the air. The first human 
flight in the air occurred after over :1(M) years. In certain mechanical 
sciences, in Europe it has been observed that practice was in advance of 
a scientific, -knowledge of the principles, though treatises on the 
appliances point out 1 lie technical proficiency of the men of that- age. 

Professor Majumdar also pointed out chronological problems. 

He said that the safe course might he to divide the whole period into* 

several liternrv epochs. “ Put to give even approximate dates to these 

broad periods is not an easy task. The initial date for the vodic period 

is, for example, given variously as *2500 , 2000, 1000 B.O. with other 

intermediate dates.» The uncertainty of the dates of ancient texts, 

including Kautilya’s Arthasaslitra which is now placed by modern 

scholars between 100 B.O. and 100 A.D., should warn us against laying 

too great emphasis on the antiquity of any scientific knowledge which- 

mav be deduced from anv literarv work.” 

• •• ■* 

The customary periodisation of history will give no clue to the 
sociological factors concerning the growth and development of scientific 
spirit in India. An analysis of the processes of social evolution in their, 
entirety requires in addition to the study of thought-processes a study of 
the processes of invention and processes of their dillusion by adoption 
or imitation. 'Hie analysis of cultural diffusion is no less partv.0$^ 
historical problem than the analysis of the social changes occurring 
tlie different culture patterns of two peoples brought t(fg^t^^|| : 
Adequate historical ’analysis requires concentration of | 

particular sequence of events. We must begin witli . 
possible units and proceed from those to larger system 
process oi social evolution consists in the Jbui I di.n^- 
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The .historian analysing the isolated events and the “synthetic 
events “ must be concerned with the process of thought and action at" 
three distinct levels : (I) abstract ideas and concepts, ( 2 ) patterns of 
behaviour expressed as habits of indi\iduals or policies of the society, and 
(•J) explicit action. The elements of sdfcial change appear first as idea, 
which is d ill'll sod and assimilated and then it affects patterns of living 
and starts a social action. The historian will then arrive at the 
institutional structure of organised social life at the particular period under 
study. Management of resources including agriculture and transporta¬ 
tion is another factor which determined the pace of social evolution. 
Technology came into being when the size of the population gradually 
increased and material resources were discovered from nature and used 
for social consumption. 

Scorch for Documentation 


With this analysis, let 11s see lmw best the work can he organised. 
The spadework appears to he immense and therefore before an editorial 
committee can get to its task (tentative contents) we shall have to 
organise .scholars to >eaivh the old pages of recorded history. We have 
a fair idea of the literary works of the Yetlir and post-Yrdic.period up to 
the end of the Hindu period. Hut it is ahsolufelv necessarv to fix the 
(laics and the particular editions which will he accepted as the source- 
material. A guod .start seems to bo to prepare three catalogues : 
( 1 ) Personalities, all names who are connected with any intellectual 
movements or creative arts and to fix their chronology in order to group 
them under definite cultural epochs or social evolutionary periods, (* 2 ) 
Texts, in all Indian languages and also the annotated editions including 
research works based on them, for example, Hindu •Mathematics 
(Datta and Singh), Hindu Architecture (Chattopadhyav) and Hindu 
fijicmidry (Hay), and finally, (*A) Historical monuments and other visual 
evidence of the old times showing craftsmanship of the ancient people. 
This work should be split up among a number of regional language 
groups for ease of compilation and also for easy accesses to the materials 
or their sources for direct evidence. Such regional groups will serve a 
central secretariat, which will build up connections also with the various 

schools of research on history of science in other countries. This is 

. * . • • , 

expected to reveal certain unknown threads in the growing fabric of the 
history of science and will help in our defining the social currents which 
unstained or. marred the scientific, spirit, . Perhaps a great deal of 
ttCOteijbntion will be found; in the earlier stages in the . 







philosophy as Winter has defined it. But the scattered evident 
historical monuments does point out a serial flow of natural philbspphjl" 
into technology. When foreign experts (we know now mostly of 
architects) came to India, there must have existed at certain periods an- : 
incentive and at the same tme there also existed a group of technical 
assistants or ready man-power to help them, say to build city-fortresses; 
mausoleums and observatories. 

The Indian History Congress might try to re-orient part- of; 
modern researches into the spheres outlined above. Sub-Committees 
will be no solution, but under the proposed, regional groups or councils, 
active scholars must work and report progress to the local councils.. 
Once the catalogues arc in hand from, the various regions, a union 
catalogue will throw light on the cross-currents of the developments and 
then the editorial committee might sit to plan the work. The whole 
approach to the subject needs a fresh attitude, otherwise we shall be 
bogged in dynasties and warfare which will appear to have annihilated 
all fires of intellect and creative arts. The worst of times have often 
shown the best of human talents. We must go into the wilderness of. 
confused material**, must travel in unbeaten tracks to find the unseen 
valleys. 

The historian cannot do it alone, the. scientist has no access to. 
the materials, nor can he read those and the only way out of the 
confusion is a team work of historian*, linguists, scientist-* and perhaps 
a few open-eyed and open-minded intelligent men to provide the 
un-orthodox altitude, who will naturally be not tot) slewed in current 
historical or scientific, angularities. This role will perhaps be best done 
by the Asiatic Society which should have the central secretariat. 




MALPRACTICES IN EXAMINATIONS* 


1\. K. Mookerjek 

lit ad of lh<* I), fun I im nl of Kdiuahon l niinuhj of Ctilaitln 

Almost even month while looking through tho Notification* 
Section (#1 tins journal, even st casual icadei cannot hut he struck with 
wonder at the huge col tun ns. (pages alter pages) ol roll numbers, names 
of candidates, examinations, dillerent boaids oi universities the} belong 
to, centios of examinations, and so on. What are these and what do 
the} indicate 4 * Thev aie nothing hut notifications of the inline ot 
unfair means adopted in examination halls and the penalt\ or punish¬ 
ment imposed ujxm candidates lor having recourse to malpractices in 
examinations! 

Passing the examination at the cost ot true education has been the 
craze of the dav. In our country the dominating iorce in education 
to-dav is (i a munition We seem to educate our pupils neither for life 
nor ior cultnie but lot examination! We aie, in a ‘■ensi , t lamination 
controlled. Examinations have laconic our tvi.mmeal ind soul- 
destrmmg masters ' instead ol being 0111 4 iaithlul servants \ To puss 
the examination b\ hook <»i nook is now the ideal lot the average 
student, ami leal learning lias been a side-is-ue not to a lew. The cases 
of candidates taking to iiiilan means in examinations are so manv and 
so iiequent even veai that thev mpiiie a thoiough i*ivestimation without 
anv loss of tune. 

If examinations have become the summum bonnm to our students, 
thev have become the raison d'ftie ol oui educational institutions. 
The reputation ol schools, nav their veiv existence, depends, as a 
matter of fad, upon the number ot passe 4 The educational institu¬ 
tions have all to ensure a fixed percentage of passes amongst their 
students, if they, are to he eligible for government grant-in-aid benefit 
or if they seek affiliation to the Hoard or the University, no matter how 
they get their pupils passed. Their activities are controlled by the 
prevailing tastes or demands, namely, scholarships or examination 
results. Ah Dr. W. A. Tonkins, formerly Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, observed, “ A school's efficiency ir judged by the 
number and percentage of successful candidates at the University or 
Board Examination. Parents, guardians, and the public are satisfied 

. i 

f * A paper road before the * Examination Section * of tbe XXX All-India Educational 
Optavnce held in Delhi in December, 1955, ^ 
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when the results are good, they are dissatisfied when any suggestion m 
made that time, monej, energy sjiall be devoted to activities not 
directly concerned with this (external) examination ” We are really 
moving m a vicious cucle Teachers^ students, parents, guaidians, the 
public and the educational institutions*—ill tend to help eaeh other along 
the wrong pith f 

Examinations are intended not to ciainp 01 crip])le educition but 
to seive is means of testing knowledge, mrntil poxwi and appie Million 
ot values acquited b\ melividuils tluougli education The nm of 
education is not ihe pioduciion ot m c unuiuu Inn the pioduoi'im ot a 
man The puipose of examination-* is to see and to measuie how taV 
a svstem of education has succeeded in achieving that nui 

Examinations as tests of merits etr tific icntv lie n*cessai\ But, 
unforlunateh, oui over-emphasis on examinations lias vitiated their 
puipose Because ol too much stress being laid on examinations, we 
find the iriajontv of oui students putting the cart befoie the lroise,—* 
treating learning and examination'* in the iexcise oielei of nnpoitance 
Natuialh, pupils feel moit me lined t<» piss t\ imm ltioiis inshovv than 
lo acquiic leal knowledge md misteiv of the ubjects thev aie examined 
in Thus a section of students go so tu is to tike to various 
malpi u tic es foi pissin^ flu e\ munitions M iljn u t m* m tx iiuina- 
tion his been so pit \ tie nt uul wide pi« id tint t t innot but di iw tlio 
sc nous attention ot ill thinking ptison-* ol the eountix flu ha^ been. 

extensive in list* unong the tudents m this countiv that it has been 
a common aflau iliqod m ill ex monitions We »em to he s) fed up 
with the all m tint sometime** we do not dt ll will tlu c i e« of 
malpiae tice so senonsh Turn xvis theic when a candidate fell ashamed 
ot hm 01 hei eonduct if deterfed 1 n ldoptmg unf in meins, while now l 
davs it is iatliei «is conceived hv the emdulite «i mittei of ciedit on 
ills ot he 1 pa 1 1 He or she* does not hesitate to **peik of it openlv and 
lughlv It is getting to he consideied bx him or her as no longer a 
shameful oi heinous act His or her follow ei* ue main The \ ‘ etcue 
another amused and suiia/ed at intimating the magic fucks tins line 
recourse to during the examination penoel Tliex go so iu that they 
not onl\ throw dust into the invigilators’ exe in the i\ munition hall 
hut tbev cheat them and even heat them occasioni*!\ Sometimes they 
are alleged of stabbing, ahd even ot killing the mvimlwois who venture 
to stand m the way of then nefaiious activities in the eximinatmn hall- 
The morale of a section of the student-conimumtx has gone down to 
such an # aby«R of depravitv that thev do not scinplu to fctoop to any 
amount of meanness simplv to get a hallmark even without deserving 
H sense. «And this senselessness has posmfied them in 
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such a way that they can hardly tolerate any good counsel, far less an 
opposition from the supervisors or invigilators. 

The growing tendencies in our young hopefuls to have recourse 
to underhand means seem to be a challenge to the ideas and principles 
that underlie all educational efforts. These pernicious tendencies have, 
of late, assumed such gigantic proportions that any measure to check 
and prevent such evils should brook no delay. But tins is merely the 
philosophical aspect of the thing. To be more practical, it is 
necessary io probe deep into the causes or conditions responsible for the 
growth of these dangerous tendencies with a view to finding out 
proper remedies. 

When we talk ol malpractices in examination, we e\idcntl\ talk 
of our brothers and sisters, our sons and daughters. They live with 
us and grow m our midst. Their behaviour, then conduct aie surely 
much influenced bv ouis. Now the poisons directly involved in the 
affairs ot examinations are the students or examinees, the teachers, 
the paper-setters, the examine!s. These persons are m the forefront, 
and the parents and guaidians are in the background. Thus, 
examination is almost an all-concerned affair. 

The point at iwic is that the number of candidates taking to 
unfair means in examinations increases vear after year. \re all such 
candidates morally weak or weak in merit? Certainly not. 

• i 

Sometimes it is found that some of them aie otherwise good and are 
sufficiently intelligent and mentonous enough. Sometimes some innocent 
boys or gills known to their teachers as good students are found to be 
guilty of adopting unfair means in the examination centre.. Now, the 
question is—' 1 Why do they do so?” 

Those who lack in merit mav be inclined to take to unfair means 
in passing the examination. If w r e know that the\ lack m merit so 
much as it is not possible for them to pass the examination, whv are 
they sent up at all to sit for the examination? It is said that the 
guardians are anxious to have their wards sent up. They are ready 
to satisfy the teachers with money. They hope that their wards would 
pass by doing this and that as some such candidates are found to pass. 
Passing the examination is taken, not by a "few, to be n matter of sheer 
chance. They cherish a hope* that their wards will paHs, will secure 
a job and will thus relieve them to a eertaih extent of the financial 
strain. Thus, examination is viewed as a matter of certificate and not 
as a means of testing knowledge or learning. Education, in the 
ultimate analysis, becomes a question of simply getting bjjead and 
butter anyhow and not of acquiring skill and knowledge. £Fbe bald 
iSConomie problems foroe the guardians to be so examination*mndefl* 
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Such a distorted view of the examination ijffair as refeTO$ f# 
above is more particularly predominant in this country than elsewhere^ 
because, here there are practically no avenues of employment open 1C th&« 
person who has not undergone university training. The guardians: 
naturally feel inclined to consider education as a ‘race whereof the/ 
examination marks the last spurt and wherein success or failure is the 
final seal and stamp of worth ’.The Report of the University Education 
(Radhakrishnan) Commission brings out the point so clearly. It says: 
“ A university degree is a kind of passport for jobs. With* the great 
economic pressure due to the prevailing poverty in the country, the 
insistence on a university degree as the minimum requirement even for 
posts of minor officials and clerks has put a premium on a number of 
evils which have come to be associated with the examination system. 
It has subjected teaching to the examination, made it almost impossible, 
to provide true education and to develop wider interests, and has 
created temptations of cheating, corruption and favouritism. The 
obsession to secure, as it were, a ticket in the lottery of job-seeking has 
over-shadowed the educational purposes which a good examination can 


serve 


»» 


The Secondary Education Commission ( 1952-58) Report has also 
pointed out the all-pervasive evil in Indian Education in the same vein : 
“ Because of the close connection between employment, and the 
passing of external examinations, the average parent is more interested 
in his child passing that examination than in anything else. Even the 
authorities who provide higher courses or employ young people are 


guided almost solely by the certificates awarded on the results of the 
external examinations. .To this may be added the unfortunate trend in 
recent times to utilise the marks obtained at public examinations as 
the sole criterion for admission of students to most colleges. * M the 
.examinations to-dav dictate the curriculum instead of following, it, 
prevent any experimentation, hamper the proper treatment of subjects 
and sound methods of teaching, foster a dull uniformity rather than., 
originality, encourage the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly 
too narrow a field and thus help him to develop wrong values 
education. Pupils assess education in terms of success in exam inatip^te^ & 
Teachers, recognising the importance of the external exanain^i^^^ 
the individual pupil, are constrained to relate their teaching||||^ 
examination which can test only a narrow field of the 
ah3 capacities and so inevitably neglect the 
important though leas tangible They are forced fejMg 
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fted * then pupils lathei than encourage -habits of an independent 
stud} 

YU idiKationd activities being soleh duerted b\ the lesults of 
examm ilio'is there is nothing like m educational atmosphere in our 
educational in titutron putculurlv in the Hecondan Schools Tliev 
have Income, o to i\ coimncidal houses The\ aie mere certificate- 
issuing bodies and not tin scats oi learning Ys the Secondan 
Education (oinini sion (1 ( ))2“>1) h,i-> observed It is not 

uncommon' to hi 11 such si dement as so and so is a good teachei 
becaust Ills pupil how i high puccntigi oi success m the final 
exunmiiion IhulmisUis in pusinting then u port*, at the innual 
gat lie ungs In unphisison tin u suits ot examinations and on the 
bulb mt uc c c ot otm cl then pupils thus piovoking the cntieism 
tii it the ujmijI u studded i pi edit md los* k count pusenttd t«j sliate 
holdu^ of m nidustiui concern 

It is util known tint tlie inajont\ of students avoid a thoiough 
studv of the emiHuliiin md pn gi( itc » ilttnliou to i nuiubei of 
‘elected qucMioi oi 1 set of t«-*t |) i p *-1 •» thin to e floits it inasteiing 
the ‘uhj H I lit \ incite l (omfosition md fiec hind wilting ot 
«nde)(uelcit thinking Die \ do net ti\ to unit i sentence of 1 lie- n 
own Then emu without undcistmdmg Duu lie not \ few 
schools w lie i < putieuluh in <* c of the heliool I inal examinee the 
teacher* themselves follow the ^aim patli Most ot the students 
neglect flien dav-to-dav lessons and arqune unstudentlike habits, viz , 
to avoid woik and to idle iwa\ tune, always keeping m view the 
encouiagmg pic lute ot the ciam books called b\ the mspnmg names 
like 4 Ihgests * ‘ Sine ^uccfss * Short-cuts ', 1 Made Easv 

4 issentials , ‘ Bud s tve vie w Even thing at a glance', ' One- 
lioui Brepnation Senes Finn in one , and much else ot such 
nntlei is should nevei soil paper The lesull is obvious In case the 
eiaumn gs done ovei a period befon the c xinaination, often at tlie cost 
Of health, do not hippen to sene the pui|)ose in the examination hall. 
Home examinee tn then luck b\ taking to unfau means, vtz , 
copving from hooks or liom otliei cx iiiiuioes * papers 

Tnstimcs ol mllpi u lue m examinations are not onl> mim and 
freejue nl hut of vtimd t\| # -» n well Ik sides copving horn books or 
pipers, examinees aie found to t ilk, whisper or prompt answers to 
question, among one anotlui m the examination hall. Even gome 
of the invigilators are* sometime*, so unscrupulous an not only to 
encourage the examinees but ilso to take an active part in thes* 
nefarious activities of the candidates whom the} are appointed to 
invigilate Cases are reported where invigilators fra detected t0t 
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haying actively helped in the matter of exchanging answer-ecrip^i f. 
That the examinees who take to unfair means in examinations are not - 
all dull or lacking in merit can be easily seen from the ingenious tactics • 
they adopt, although not always successfully, in making up their-; 
deficiency in knowledge of the subject they are examined in. Mention 
of some of the typical cases of such tactics will not be out of place here. 
There are some among the examinees who are adept in transcribing 
nicely on so small a piece of paper as merely one inch long and one inch 
broad an entire theorem or problem with neat diagram from Geometry 
in order to copy it down in the answer-script in the examination hdll. 
(Such small scraps of paper T'x l" bound in the form of handy exercise- 
books were once found lying scattered near about an examination hall 
when B.A. lOxaminat ion in Mathematics was just over ! They contained 
subject-matter pertaining to Co-ordinate Geometry.) 'Copying from 
such pieces of scrap papers is not really so easy a task and it certainly 
requires a good deal of intelligence to answer questions in the 
examination hall in such a manner. More or less similar means or 
tactics go to exhibit that enough of merit and intelligence is possessed 
b.v th >se who take to them. How expert and bold are those 
who manage to carry answers to possible questions transcribed 
on the tips of their fingers, on their thighs, or on some other 
convenient parts of their body! Mow clever is he who attempts to 
copy from writings on the handkerchief or on* the piece of blotting 
paper with him! Sometimes on the plea of bug-trouble, an examinee 
uses on his seat a jicce of newspaper or an ordinary sheet of paper 
wherefrom lie copies out answers to some of the questions set forth 
in the examination and comes out triumphantly by submitting the 
answer-script if his activities go undetected by the careless or 
irresponsible invigilators in charge. 

Some interesting specimens of malpractices are quoted here from 
an article published in the Jugantar , dated the 28th November, 1950. 
Once a candidate was found to have on the desk in the examination 
hall a piece of blotting paper on which were scribbled*the candidate’s 
Roll Number, name, subject, name of the examination, year, etc .,4 
in a haphazard manner. No one could reasonably object to such entries; ., 
of Roll Numbers, subject, etc. But the interesting thing was • 
there occurred a zero .against every word in such a manner that 
the zeros would be joined by means of straight lines, one would 
diagram , of a particular theorem in-Geometry* which; 
difficult iq. thecandidate. 

/.)AilOther.. ''iHbSft- Th& following' 

of appwwt -mnM'-qrlktt* wbs written m 
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possession of an examinee • “ Akin# Georgeb a third's householdb awas 
theb apattem olb aan Knglishh agenllemanV householdb aof hisb 
atone— urtuoush abut dnllh. Allie householdb aol (teoigeb athird 
wash aiemaikahleh aloi itsb oordcilmess audh ahugality. Kverythingb 
aabout itb awas ueatb aand tidxb Ad wash dearly; ltb awas kmdlyb, 
ajfc wash acha m table ” 

Appaientlx the patagiaph is meanmgkss Hid just delete the 
initial a of the fiist woid and tmal b ol the second, and then the sense 
will be oleai home othei cases die also cited in the article in question 
the'author ol which was Sii lliajendiacliandia llhattaehaixxa who 
contiilmted to the lufjnttar a senes ol aitides on tins phase ol the 
examination. 

All these go to show that lack of incut is not really the cause of 
the last-glowing meuKiue ol m ilpiac tiees in examinations m this 
countiv. It js lack ol piopei education that lies at the loot of the 
problem. Again, the pioblem is not centied loiuul tlic examinees 
alone hut it is an all-concerned allan as we luxe alieadv obseivecl. 

It is our guaidiavis md teicheis who indirect lx and sometimes 
* even dn oc tlx eiuruiage the stud< nts to adopt imlan means in examina - 
tions. It the leacheis ot a paitiiulai mslilidion he stnct and d tliev 
do not send up snim ho\s 01 gills loi an external examination, their 
guaiclians take them to some othei teachei m some other school or 
college wheie lliex ue nuptul is \u> students md lie sent up loi the 
exanmiation pioxided the guudiiiis would pax a handsome amount to 
his institution. Sometimes some guardians or lnepds ot students are 
found to be present near about the piecmcts of the examination hall so 
as to get the books, papers, etc , supplied to their icspective candidate* 
appealing at the examination 

Teacheis aie ill-paid in 0111 countix The\ me so underpaid that 
they have to iexnit to some otho means sirnplx to make their botli 
ends meet. floncrallx thex coach students pjnatch Thus they earn 
inone} at the cost ol liaid laboui. Naturallx these private tutors can 
, hardlv do justice to their work in school clashes. Again, the students 
*ho do not, or cannot afford to, engage private tutors, suffer much. 
In order to secure pin ate tutorship, a teacher has to attain popularity 
amongst pupils. This populardx depends upon the success of the 
teacher in having the students successful in the examination. The 
wprk and worth of a teachei an xerv often judged by the results of his 
pupils in the examinations. Sometimes the teachers themselves are 
found to encourage their pupils to take to unfair means in the examino- 
jt is also a fact {bat m some cases the teachers have to treat 
trttfe&tiy, and unduly as wall, the wards of the privileged 
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as the Headmaster, Secretary, President of the school, and the like, 
so as to get then position as ieacheis secured in the institutions they 
are employed m. Thus, the position ui oui teachers is such that they 
sometimes have to be partial and unjust again&t then will 

Die hist step to be taken in the prevention of inalpiutices m 
examination should consist m devising such effective measures an would 
shift the emphasis in our educational system from examination to true 
education Too much exnnmation-imndedness Ins got to he lemoved 
fiom the field of education m the interests ol all concerned—pupils, 
teachers, patents and the public The vfiv much cxammation- 
ndden system ot educrtion, as it pievrils now, Ins got to he replaced 
bv a piopeih educative system ol instiuction it we are sincere in our 
attempts at eiadication ol the pernicious evil, vi , the habit of mal¬ 
practices in examination Pending wide introduction ol obiectwr tats 
oi ati nnments ol tlu studi nix it ill si iges side bv side with the 
ptev ulmg s\stun ol cssu tv pi i\ munition, two definite nuisuies 
could he taken to relieve much that is detective and vicious ui the 
present conditions oi out ex munition system 

On the one hand, the numhu ol i ximmatioiis both internal and 
external should he nduccd itul on the other hind University certifi- 
calts or the uhuviments it i gem ill public exammilion should not 
be nude the sole cnteiion tor election of cmdidite** tor emplovment 
m vanous public service f riu itcommt millions of the Secondary 
Education Commission 0*152 511) md those* of the l imeisitv Educa¬ 
tion (Kadhiknslman) Commission mu he cited in this connection 
Advoc itmg i single final exunmation for the high school or for the 
higher secondaiv school stindml the Sccondnv Education Conmiih- 
sion has suggested ‘ there should be only one public examination 
to indicate the completion of the school course ” The certificate to 
be awarded to indicate the completion ol the middle' school oi inv othei 
school class will he given bv the school it sell and it will be based 
entirely on the sc hoot n cards which will include the usuits of periodic 
and annual test Regarding the prevalent svstem ol internal exami¬ 
nations, the* Commissions obscrvition is * The unplugs on one ajl- 
impoitant annual examination should heiedmcd** The pi oi notion 
of a child ahonld depend not onlv on the iexults of the mnual final 
examination hut also cm the iexults ol ilu p< nodic tests and the 
progress shown in the st1uk)1 teeoid *** Eo* ^ ,IS l^irpose a proper 
svstem of school records should be m untamed for every pupil 
indicating the work done by him m the school from,day to day, month 
to month, term to term, year to year Such a school record will 
present a dear and continuous statement of the attainments of the 
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child in different intellectual pursuits throughout the successive stages 
of his education. It will also contain a progressive evaluation of 
development in other* directions of no less importance, such as the 
growth of his interests, aptitudes, and personality traits, his social 
adjustments, the practical" and social activities in which he takes part. 
In other words it will give complete career.” The Commission 
has also added a few specimens of cumulative record forms in 
Appendix Vll to its Report. These forms may serve as models and 
the different schools may adopt them with suitable modifications 
according, to their respective conditions. 

On the question of desirability of reducing the number of external 
examinations in the school career, tlie Secondary Education Commission 
has gone so far as to suggest : “ Even the final public examination 
need not be compulsory for all; that is, if pupils so desire they need 
not take it. However, every pupil who completed the school course 
will get a school certificate based on school records testifying to his 
progress and attainments in different directions in school ”. 

In order to lessen the importance or emphasis now laid on’ the 
general external examinations, particularly on completion of the school 
course, and thereby to relieve the temptation of the students in taking 
to unfair means in passing them, selection of candidates for admission 
to college or university and also for employment in public services 
should better be made by special tests or examinations without relying 
solely on the results of the. general examinations as is generally done 
now. University Education (lladhakrishnan) Commission's recoin- 

*■ r 

mendations in this regard may be implemented with advantage : “ We 
think a great service to Indian education can be rendered if the Indian 
Ministry of Education set up a machinery of their own, as well as 
encourage and assist universities and teachers' ’ training colleges in 
. India, to undertake* the work of making regional standardised tests needed 
/for use in the colleges and universities in the different provinces.'*** 
If the general body of teachers in a University can be made to take to 
the use of scientific and statistical techniques in educational measure- 
t$ent, the way will have opened for an objective review of the 
curriculum, and to a conscious improvement of teaching practice.*** 
For purposes of admission to college and university, the tests should be 
accompanied with much additional information and interviews with 
students when conditions make this possible. It is desirable to get an 
educational profile of each student by . assembling all information 


pertinent to his record and possibility of success in College”. 
On the question of employment standards* the. U 
is <rf ppink^Jthat; 
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required for government administrative •• services. Special 
examinations for recruitment to tbe various services should be orga&iiBcbi 
and should be open to whosoever cares to take them. ..This\-lvw!^^ 

.,. •’ ■. *’ .y* rff* 

remove one of the chief evils of the educational system \ In 
connection, the remark of Dr. Jenkins, who has been earlier refeixC(|; : 
to in this essay, is enlightening : “ In the West, banks, industrial 
firms, commercial undertakings, farmings, etc., call' for tfaje ? 
employment of a large number of youths who have undergone education 
up to the high school stage, but who have not gone through the; 
University. Many of the industrial . firms indeed would regard a; 
University training as a disqualification rather than a qualification *.V 
In our country, the position is quite different. The employers here,, 
both in Government and in private administrations, select candidate*, 
for different offices mostly on the basis of the marks, certificates or 
diplomas obtained by them at some‘general public examinations; 
University degrees are insisted upon for a job which can easily be / 
performed by those who have read up to the school standard. 

The incidence of malpractices in examinations can he reduced 
to a large extent by introduction of the system of oompartmental 
examination for allowing a candidate to take, at a subsequent examma- . 
tion, only those subjects in which he or she fails at the general public . 
examination. A candidate being aware of I he position that his fate 
is not going to he doomed if lie or she fails m one or two of the . 
subjects of the general examination, is likely to he not much inclined ; 
to take to unfair means for passing all the subjects of that examination 
as he or she would otherwise be. i 

Another phase of the existing system of examination is that 
generally the teachers are not the paper-setters. Those who frame 
questions for the pupils do not teach them the subjects. It. is some¬ 
times found that the questions they set are too high and sometimes 
some are out of the syllabus even. Sometimes the language of the 
questions is vague and ambiguous. Thus the pupils get puzzled and 
they try to take to unfair means. Besides the pajier-setters 
generally the brilliant scholars of the University. When they w£i^ 
students at schools and colleges they were far ahead of the ordhi^:^ 
students in merit. They may call back their past days but■ 
cannot put themselves just in the same camp of the then 
of ordinary merit. So they judge, tilings ih the light of 
standard. Henctf the questions are not always quite 
the^candidates they are meatit for, ; They are 

as stated abojp 
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unexpected results in the examination. Again, different examiners 
cannot maintain a uniform standard and even the same examiner , 
awards different credits to the same paper at different times. The fate 
of a candidate is therefore affected bv the accident of the selection of 
his examiners. The vagaries of markings in the prevailing system of 
essay-type examination tend to make the examination-affair a sheer 
chance for many a student, while the good and really deserving 
students are sometimes disheartened. The publication of the book 
•“ An Examination of Examinations “ has conclusively proved bow 
| unreliable and unstable are the examination results and how the 
presentdav essay-type examination in vitiated by the factor of subject i- 
t vity on the part of the individual examiners. I)r. C. W. Valentine, 
one of the eminent educationists, who has conducted careful researches 
in this respect made the remark: “ Many students are entering the 
modem Universities with scholarships much more deserved by other 
students 

The vagaries of markings are due to the fact that in the essay- 

•' type examination markings depend on the opinion of the examiner 

; to a larger extent. Therefore, they vary from examiner to examiner 

and also at different times. To get reliability and thereby to reduce 
* 

the element of chance and to earn confidence in the mind of the 




candidates, the form and method of the examination must be thoroughly 
changed. “In order to reduce the element of subjectivity of the 
essay-type tests”, as has been recommended by the Secondary 
1 Education Commission, “objective tests of attainments should be 
widelv introduced side bv side. Moreover, the nature of the tests and 
the type of questions should be thoroughly changed. They should be 
such as to discourage cramming and encourage intelligent understanding. 
They should not deal with details but should concern themselves with 
a rational understanding of the problems and a general mastery of the 
< i8ubject-matter 

. As it has already been stressed, due credit should be given to 
cumulative school records in final assessment of the merits of the 
individual students. As to reliability of school records, w r e must trust 
the teacher, inasmuch as there can be no other better judge of . a 
student's merit than the teacher who teaches him. The testimony of 
the teachers shonld carry more weight. Ah it has been observed by 


Norwood Committee on* Curriculum, and Examination in Secou^y 
Schools, “ No one can examine better than • the leaejier: 

anil a malth/il flTliminaHnn Kr fka fitaoliatf nnmKin>ail 




and a method of examination by the teacher, combined #if|i 
$$ ■ . ;. ’’da. would be dltfwed, which - wouU* furnish 
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profession, iand yet^ would preserve in tact freedom of the 
would rid teacher and pupil of an artificials restraint imposed 
without. As for uniformity of standards, even under-* fofr 
conditions two apparently . similar certificates mean very differ^ 
things and illusory uniformity can be brought too dearly M . Tl^ 
may bo some cases of wrong assessment, here and there, but cumul&tfc$; 
school records maintained from week to week, month to month, yea* 
to year over so many years spent by a student at the Secondary or the; 
Higher Secondary School are no doubt, more reliable than the mark* 
obtained at the General Public Essay-type Examination on completions 
of the school course. 

Two more points need mention in connection with the problem 
of malpractices in present day examinations and its possible solution. 
An average student feels more encouraged to cram than to master the 
subjects he is required to study, just because cramming helps him or 
her to pass the examination. In the present system of education the 
ability and capacity, interest and inclination of a student are not. 
honoured. For all the students a common course and standard is< 
prescribed. There is no question of choice on the part of the student.' 
It is most likely that the candidates who arc unsuccessful in the general 
course of studies, could have proved themselves efficient and successful 
were they given opportunities in some other courses. There should be; ; 
specialisation of studies to meet the individual needs of the pupils. 
To this end, there should be ample provision in the syllabus and/ 
curriculum’ of Secondary education for technical and agricultural 
education besides academic general education. The existing 
facilities for medical, engineering, technical and agricultural 
education are very meagre. Opportunities for such education should be 
extended if we are to make our children full-fledged citizens of the 
future. General public or external examination on completion of the 
Secondary or Higher Secondary school course should be restricted only 
to such subjects as cannot be easily crammed for securing a hallmark 
if banning all sorts of “ cram-books *' or so-called “ Success-Series 
is considered to be too forward a step in this direction. Examination^ 
would be made much lighter while at the same time the students 
gain much more knowledge and teachers would do more real teaa^||^; 
on an educational basis if all subjects were not subject to examinafa^^' 

M I myself f \ wrote Mr. Quick, " can see no way of .escap^feg'^ ~ 
pernicious influence except by taking as examination s^ee^j 
things as cannot be crammed— Mathematics, unprepared 
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h < * Politics ib no less responsible in getting oifr boys and girls 
diverted from the regular course of their disciplined life. Ideals of 
social service are generally formed and cherished in student-life. The* 
hearts of the students in the colleges and in the higher classes in 
schools burn with desire to help in creation of an ideal society. The 
politicians in tlicir competition with their colleagues appeal to the 
generous hearts of the students so as to wrench their support to their 
respective political cause. They do not hesitate to get the innocent 
chaps hampered in their real progress in’life. And when their goal is 
achieved, they are generally found to leave them out of shore, advising 
them not to come in con tart with Polities a in more. Among the students 
who are found to take to unfair means m the examination, there is a large 
number who, being turned adrift by the political movements of the 
time, neglect their studies in the schools and colleges and ultimately 
try to win so-called success in the examination by adopting unfair 
means. 

To tackle the problem of malpractices in examinations success¬ 
fully, it is first of all neeessarv to create a healthy educational atmosphere 
not onlv m our educational institutions but also at our homes as well 
as in the country as a whole. If the s\stem of education and examina- 

4 4 

lions now' in vogue is gradually leoigammed and conducted according to 
the positive as well as negative measures suggested above, it is sure 
to guarantee that they will perform their functions and purposes 
efficiently, precisely and accurately and we shall not have to hear of 
any malpractices in examinations. The fundamental thought of all, 
whether on political, social or educational matters,•'should be that 
salvation lies not in producing cjumineea but in making full-fledged 
citizens of our young children on whom depends the future of the 
home, the society, the countr\ and also of the world at large. 



A STUDY OE INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

1946-1955 

Kakunakak Gupta, M.A. (Cal.), Fh.D. (Lund.) 

The recent visit of the Russian leaders has given rise So wide 
speculations in the West about (he future trend of Indian foreign policy— 
once the promised Soviet technical aid with no strings flows unabated. 
A short resume of Indo-Soviet relations would help us judge the future 
portents of this relationship. 

The British rulers had tried to create a bogey ol Russian armed 
invasion of India through the North-eastern Frontier since the 10th 
centurv. This propaganda was continued as late as the tall of 1939— 
alter thfe outbieak ol World War 11, blit ibis could hardly line! anv 
response among the Indian people. On the other band, the Russian 
Ivevolut on in 1917, which led to the hieak-up ot one ol the mightiest 
Kuipu's, became a source of inspiration to Indian nationalists irrespec- 
ti\e ol ideological colour. The Communist policy ot liquidating unequal 
treaties with countries like Iran and China, immediate recognition of 
the independence of Poland and Finland—the former colonies of 
Czarist Russia, as well as ending colonial exploitation in the regions of 
Central Asia—could not but evoke deep admiration from the Indian 
people still labouring, as 4 hewers of wood and drawers of water’* for 
their British masters. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (1918) frankly admitted, The Revolution in 
Russia ill its beginning was regarded in India as a triumph over despotism; 
and notwithstanding the fact that it has since involved that unhappy 
country into anarchy and dismemberment, it lias given impetus fo 
Indian political aspirations.” 

During the World War TI the slogan of the People's War raised 
bv the Indian Communists .shortly after the Nazi iiggiession over 
Russia, Russia’s silence on the question of India's independence— 
presumably because of her being pro-occupied in a life and death 
struggle, as well as the Anglo-Soviet Twentv Years’ Treaty of Friend* 
ship— made Communism and Russia unpopular amongst a large section 
°f nationalist intellectuals. But then tiie tremendous sacrifice of the 
Russian people in the War of National Liberation created a set*se of 
high esteem for them among the people. Mr. Nehru said in Simla on 
® Julj, 1945, 11 While vague Socialist ideas are popularly admired in 
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: India, and Russian achievements in Central Asia and War have greatly 
influenced Indian opinion, Communism as such is no great force in 
India at present.” The transfer of power in India was no doubt wqfiqome 
to Russia, but there were doubts as to whether the substance of power 
would be exercised freely by the Indians so long as economic 
dependence on British capital continues. Already before the transfer 
of power on 15 August, 1917, during the 1946-47 session of the U.N. 
Assembly, India and Russia, as we know, developed friendly relationship 
because of similar attitude on many issues concerning colonialism and 
racialism, as well as the (juestions of the U.N. membership, Disarma¬ 
ment, Atomic weapons and the abolition of Veto—so much so that the 
Interim Government under Mr. Nehru was dubbed as being controlled 


by the Bolsheviks in a speech by J. F. Dulles, in January, 1947. But 
shortly after the transfer of power in the second session of the U.N. 
Assembly in September, 1947, doubts were roused in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders as to the motive of the Indian Government because of 
their attitude on the questions of Korea, Greece as well as the Interim 
Committee. India, with American hacking, ran unsuccessfully against 
Soviet Ukraine for a Security Council seal in the fall of 1917 in 
violation of the tacit understanding among the powers for a geographical 
distribution of Security Council seats. Sardar Panikkur describes the 
talk he had with Manuelsky when lie met the Ukranian Bolshevik 
leader in his house in company with Mrs. Pandit, “ What is your interest 
in Korea and Greece ? To us these are vital anas for our defence. Wily 
should India interest herself against our interest- in these matters?”— 
such was the general line of his argument. It \Vas clear that Russia 
had become uncertain of India’s attitude and was generally suspicious 
of our approach to questions of vital interest to her.” 1 

This estrangement of India with the Soviet Bloc which started ill 
the fall of 1947 was almost coincident with the suppression of the 
Communist Party by the Government of India. During 1948, India’s 
unequivocal support to the U.K.’s adherence to the Western Union 
Pact as well as the Western rearmament drive against a ‘ would-be 
Aggressor’ in the joint communique of the Commomvealth Powers 
clearly reflected India’s distrust about Soviet intentions. It seemed 
that the Government of India at that time was too much exercised 
by the spectre of International f'oinrnunism gaining control over the 
Countries of 8JB. Asia—which was assiduously propagated ,'by -the 
Western Press. Their mirnl was partially revealed in a speech ef■ the 
late-Sardar Patel, on 15 August, 1948, ” Chinaf, which at one titite W®* 
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expected to be the leading nation of Asia, had berious domestic 
troubles . Again tlie conditions m Malaya, Indo-Chwa and 
Butma were disturbing 11 the undesnable elements m the 

country were not put down with «i firm hand immediately, they were 
sure to cieate the same chaos as the\ lound existing in some other 
Asiatic countries” This antipathy townds (‘mmnunmm xnd Russia 
continued for a fill (her period till it was partiallv neutiilisod by the 
emeigence ol the* Dutch iggrossion in Indomsn In the Indonesia 
Conference comened it New Delhi m Iinuuy, 1919 no invitations 
weie extended to Hmut Asian Republics uid ( ommunrst dominated 
\ letnam (while \iistialn md New Zt ilind wen invitees’, although 
they had been \ aitic ipints in tin Inch in-spcmsoied \sian Relations 
(otifeience in Mmh, J017 The Dutch Indonesian Agreement 
(December, Ml*)) sponsored bv the V S \ winch was preceded by 
ruthless suppression of the ( omnium si elements by the leadeis of the 
Indonesian Republic, w is condemned h\ the Soviet delegates in 
Cmted Nations as a sham settlement Inch in otto?ts foi in Indonesian 
settlement through the \siin (onfemue hid been eulogised by the 
f (ononust (5 Much 1919) is t iking tin wind out of Russ in anti- 
imperialist sills’ \ppiitnH\ hec nise ol hickrtmg jii the immediate 
pist, even on in inti colomil issue is Indonisn, Indn md Russu could 
not see eye to eve with eioh other it tlie moment 

The setting up of the People’s Ri public of ( him in October, 1949, 
howevei, completely# climged the bilance of femes in Asia Its 
tremendous significance in world ]>ohtics was brought to the immediate 
notiee of Mr Nehru h\ out scholuh Ambassador in Chim Sirdar 
K M Paninkai—while in my ot the Western Powers were following an 
ostrich-like policy Mi Nehru not only planned rniniediite recognition 
of New ('lima but also pleaded with the IT K as well as the USA 
to lace the facts in Asia duung his visit to the IT S A m October, 1919 
In a speech to the Canadian Parliament on 21 October, 1919, Mr. Nehru 
emphasised that “ to legate! the present unsettled side of South-east 
Asia as a result or part of ideological conflict would he i dangeious 
error Mr Nehru also called for a halt to the mnumnt race m his 
speech at Columbia University. All these facts cinphisised a reonenta- 
hon in Indian outlcxik towards World Communism, even though the 
Government of India was following a stern inti ('’ommunrst policy ta 
mternal politics It appears that Nehru's • mt * communist policies at 
home as well as m relation to the civil wai in Burma and the uprising 
1,1 Malaya together with the retention of the Cnmmon wealth membership 
m I# tfc* member* of the Soviet bloc to base their potiej^ toward# 
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India on the ill-conceived notion that the Government of India was still 
tied to the apron stung of Anglo- \uicntan Imperialism 

B\ tlie end ot 1910, howtxei, theie was a little wanning up 
m Indo-Souet lclations Russian criticism of Indian foreign policy was 
m a mildti tom Hu ippmnlmcnt oi Di Radhaki ishnan as the 
Indian \mbisxadoi in Moscow in Juh 1919, became a positive factor 
helping IndoSouu undeist Hiding is be w is, to s»\ the least, 
completed uni licit id 1>\ mti-Riissnn 01 pio-\mc 1 lean obsessions 
India signed in 10l c ) the hist seiits ot ti ide puts with countries of 
the Souet bloc—the n» w rgieuamt with the USSR, piovided that 
India would 1>< supplied with 200,000 tons oi wheat and maize in 
exchmyi tor r u\ jut i and tc i Indus lelition with New China was 
becoming close! xiiko Din mini, J9I9, when loimal lecogmtioo was 
extended to the Ntw icgitne ind Baidu Pimkku w is leassigned for 
Ambass idol ship in Pekin In inlciml politics, tlie woist phase of 
anti-Conununi4 in stein subside cl clue to )udicial mtei\ention in safe¬ 
guarding eisil libnties since the maugmation ot the Indian Republic, 
on 2li Jarman, 10>0, which also coincided with the decline ol the 
extiemist wing in th< Indnn ( ommunist IVutx ( losi i nhtions with 
Communist ( bun mltn itrd tlmmgh the good oftu t s nf So dir Pamkkai 
was an important fictoi m mituting i piopei leassessinont of India’s 
independent h leign polm h» the Rmsim Indus \t this petiod Indu 
and Rnssn mule a joint fiont on Mi< is m of lUiluunn ol New Chun 
in tin Undid Nil ions which tuditilid mutml nndeist uidmg between 
the two l’rnuis On 20 Jimnn 1950 ( Ininiwm Mao L\e tung is 
well as the Pi< udent of the Presidium ol the Supremo Hemet, USSR 
sent wann felicitations on the occasion ol the inauguration ot the Indian 
Republic 

But the pioces-* of tapproachmcnt reeenecl a iude shock, when 
the wai stalled m horei on 25 June, 1950, ind on the basis of lieatsav 
evidence, the UN BciuriH Connul condemned North Korea /or 
aggression and \o<td foi a collecti\e aimed action on American 
insistence with Indian acquiescence Mr Nehru saw the sweeping 
advance of the North Koiean \imv as the sure pi oof of their aggressivo 
action, and this led him to lend xup|>ort to the Seoulitv Council 
Resolutions (25 June and 27 June)—winch had verv doubtful legal 
validity in the absence of Russia and the Red China. This open 
alignment with the West —pioviding India’s moral support m favour of a 
U.B.-led armed action m. Korea—evoked wide public resentment 
India. Verj soon, however, Mi. Nehru was better apprised of the I * 2 * 8 
about the Korean conflict b> his Ambassador in China Mr. 

Bftjooold now see ob Mr. Pamkkar’a persuftsioila tbat tbwSe , 

.1 VN 
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settlement-of the Korean questions without bringing in ; the.• twe^|3fep^| 
Powers, Russia arid China (next door to Korea), in the fold ofthe ; ^iq^| 
Council. Mr. Nehru’s appeal to M. Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheaspp i^i 
this respect, received warm welcome from M. Stalin while it was bn^^| ; 
aside in the U.S.A. The series of peace overtures made by India 
then with a view to localising the war, if not mediation of reconciliation^- 
brought India closer to Russia for a time. India’s opposition to 

crossing of the 38th Parallel by U.N. armies in October, 1950, as well 

• 1 *’ * 

as the Acheson Plan for Collective Security through the U.N. Assembly,; 
was well appreciated in Russia. ’ . '£A 

In December, 1950, when the Chinese troops were sweeping south*/ 
wards across the Korean peninsula and the U.S.-led U.N. armies faced? 
near-encircl^ment, the Arab-Asian nations tinder- Indian initiative •• 
proposed an immediate cease-fire. The Russian delegate, M. Malik,; 
angrily called this an attempt to 4 save the American troops from a dis- J 
aster \ Russian suspicion was roused when the original composite \j 
resolution providing for cease-fire as a preliminary step to American 
recognition of Red China and withdrawal from Formosa aud a Political 
Conference for a Far Eastern Settlement was broken up in two separate 
parts. The sponsorship of the resolution on Cease-fire being shared by - 
Phillipincs, a belligerent against Red China and North Korea, made 

the Cease-fire proposal suspect in the Chinese as well as Soviet eye* 

, * , 

quite legitimately—as Sardar Panikkar himself admits. 3 But then 
produced a temporary bickering, which melted away when India stood 
firm as a rock on her denial of support to the U.S. sponsored reaojutioiv 
calling China an aggressor in February, 1951. Dr. Radhakrishnan gave 
immediate and warm support to M. Malik’s proposal for Cease^-fii# 
along the 38th Parallel in June, 1951. In August, 1951, India refused 
to participate in the Sanfranscisco Conference for drafting Japanese Peace 
Treaty initiated by the U.S.A., and her decision in this matter was 
undoubtedly influenced by the exclusion of Russia and China—the twp 
major Powers in the Far East from its deliberations. Closer under? , 
standing between India and Russia became explicit when in April, 

M. Stalin who had not met any foreign dignitaries for about 
# granted an interview to Dr. Radhakrishnan the Indian Ambas«|^^ ^|f; : 
the eve of his relinquishing office. The malignant germs pi 
standing bred on misinfprmation about Russia which' hap. 
propagated by the Western Press end distributed. in. - 

cppf^ion *rere almost completely destroyed in this ; 

■so. Dr, Radhakrishnan declared in a speechin 
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his retain to ludia on August 27, 1952, “ We find that at present tliaie 
is d gionp ot Western nations tivmg to ciusli Russia It Hitlei weie 
alive to*da>, he would have* consideied the piestnt moment a supieine 
triumph of his philosophy ” This was indeed a far ciy from the 
Government of India’s suppoit to the Western leaimament in Europe 
m the Commonwc iltli Communique m October, 1918, against a would- 
be aggressor 

But then there was again a sudden dc tenor at ion in Indo-Russian 
lelations in Docnnboi, 19)2 whin Mi Krishna Menon twisted the 
original compromise foimuli on the vexed pioblem ol lepitnation of 
pow's which vv is responsible tor (bagging on the conflict in Koiea 
for moie than a \eu and adding to vvoild tension “ Briefly”, to 
quote Saidar Panikku, “ the ongmal proposals suggested* a Neutral 
Commission to tike charge of the pnsoneis with an oftei to the No 1 them 
allies (the Chinese and the Noith Koreans) (hit tlun repiesentatives 
should have the oppoitumiy of fieelv intemewing the pusonus and 
for giving them necessary explanations These proposals weie under¬ 
stood to have been discussed between Krishna Menon and the authorities 
in England 1 Dining the visit ol the Indian Cultiual Delegation m 
April, 1952, then was a discussion between Chon-En-Ini and Sardat . 
It M. Panikkai, and (’bon Rn-Dai gr\e him the impression that 
“ on principle the proposals were nccptable to the Chinese, though 
there would have to be close negotntions about the modalities of control 
of prisoners during the penod of explanations and the interview, etc.” 4 
When the original Indian resolution providing for a Four-Power Neutral 
Commission taking charge of the p o w *s, till a Political Conference of 
the interested Powers deliberates ind decides upon the future of the 
p.o.w/s unwilling to repitnated without force, was presented m the 
U.N Assembly in Novcmbei, 1052, jt was violcnth opposed by the 
American delegate British suppoit to the proposals brought m what 
the Daily Tclerjraph depicted on 24 Novembci, 1952, as ‘ the sharpest 
diplomatic cleavage between Britain and the United States m the history 
of the United Nations * At this moment, the British Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Eden personally mteivened m the United Nations debates and 
brought an amendment on 20 Novembei, 1952, to the effect that the. 
future disposal of any remaining pow.’a not decided upon in the 
Political Conference, should be the responsibility of the United Nations., 
Mr, Eden himself admitted in his speech that it was a substantial point, 
and there is little doubt that the plan of amendment was U.S. inspired. 


• Pamkkar, tbtd , p> 176. 

* ifM , p 176. 
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The Chinese could never agree to a plan ot repatriation of p,o,te,f| 
where the final power ot disposal of piiboners would remain in the 
led United Nations, which was but a party m the Korean conflict and 
wheie the Chmso had no lepiesentation. II is cuiious why Mi. Krishna 
Mtenon giacefully seated away horn the long negotiated compromise 
formula to solve the p o w problem to oblige Mi Eden in a crucial 
crisis m Anglo-Ameiican Alliance Mi. Nelnu himself had indicated 
that the failure of the Indian lesolutum might mean the end of any 
chance of peaceful settlement Mi Knslma Menon's twisting of the 
compiomisc toiinula and pushing it thiough the U N Assembly in spite 
of China's disavowal ol the twisted te\t, put the Russians and the 
Chinese m the wiong in the eve of 51 nations—many of whom (including 
the Membcis* ot the Indian Parliament) could not see through the 
Edeman subteifuge, to winch Me non became a party by his ready 
acceptance ot tlit British amendment the Chinese and the Russians 
must have been exasperated at Ibis change turn of events after they had 
shown tin most ot muderal on in the piotracted negotiations on the 
p.o w issue abiogating the claim of total lepatnation ol p.o.w’s—based 
on the Gontva ( omt nlion 1949 It was in this context that Vyshimsky 
made a picwcxative stitemeiit that ‘ the Indian resolution was designed 
to aggiavate the conflict 

This imslnndhng ot the pow In All Knslnid Menon, 

no doubt mide Indn m idol in the cu^ ol the West loi a tune, 1 helping 
to budge a mi|oi nil m tin \nglo-\meiu«m relation But tins also 
greatly undermined Indo-Russj in as well as Indo-Chinese relations. 
So much so, one <5t the mini aidntects ol Tndo Russian understanding, 
Dr Radbaki islm m, made i sudden bit lei criticism ol the Oomminfoim 
as raisaing woild tension in March, 1953 

But la lei the io opening ol the ainustice negotiations on the 
initiative ol the C hmosi , and the signing of the* Armistice \gieement 
m Korea in Jul\, 1953, on the bisis ot the unamended Indmi Conipro- 
mise formula lemoved once lor all the causes of Indo-Soviot misunder¬ 
standing 

Stalin's death in Much, 1953, provided an oec lsion for the 
assessment of the depth and width of pio-Russnn feelings among the 
Indian people In the Parliament as well as in the country ou!side> 
people deeply mourned and the Indian lcadeis paid moving tributes 
to the departed Russian leader us if India has lost her kith and kin an4 U 
benefactor of mankind. •Sometime befoie the death, M. Stjalin had 

* T/u Nrtr lor/ Twin <nnmK riling on ttu pijhi^c of the Indiin tesobifion 
on p. o vi wrot« on the S|h T*« v mlwi 1052. Ih« lm\nm hud to rKonw whether to 
atueud their losolution hud vole lot it, it fun to ni.il.' i 

decision, for it compelled them to step out of the loh* oi neutrals and mediator a mid take 
ia open atfcnd egninat the covununiiti." 
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granted interviews to Dr. Kichlew the Indian leader of the Peace 
Movement, and the Indian Ambassador Mr. K. P. 8. Menon, and his 
talks showed deep interest in the affairs of India including the linguistic 
problem. 

In 1053, there were other causes of warming up of Indo-Russian 
amity. The new Republican Administration m [J.S.A. commit¬ 

ted to a policy of 4 Containment Plus ' which might entail hottening of* 
the Cold War on a new front. India's role in the Korean crisis, made 
many Republican leaders feel that India would be an uncertain ally in 
any future crisis. Tins led them to oppose Indian participation in the 
Political Conference on Korea on the flimsy pretext of her being a 
non-belligerent. More than that, they decided to boost Pakistan 
militarily with a view to neutralising the effects of Indian*policy of non- 
alignment in the Middle-East and South-East Asia. New American 
intervention in Kashmir became apparent on the intransigent behaviour 
of Sheikh Abdullah soon after the visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson to the 
state in 1953. The wave of anti-Amerieanism which reached a high 
watermark at this period, could not hut result in India and Russia 
keeking to build up their friendly relations on a firmer foundation of 
trade and technical uid. In the tall of 1953 a flnee-vear Indo-Ru^siau 
Trade Pact was signed which provided lor substantial expansion of 
Indo-Russian trade on terms highh favourable to India. 

In 1951-55, the tieud of events caused further resentments m 
India against America's 4 Atomic Diplomacy * as defined by Mr. Dulles, 
and the attempted armed intervention m Indo-Chma. India had to 
build the ramparts of Asian peace on the basis of 4 Asian solidarity— 
against American military expansionism—whose pieeipitafe action 
might unleash a new war on Asian soil at any moment on any flimsy 
ground. Hence the invitation extended to Mr. Chou-Eu-Lai at Geneva 
and Nehru-C'hou meeting in June, 1951, which became a historic meeting 
in defining the five principles of Peaceful Co-existence. The tie between 
India and China was further strengthened by Mr. Nehru's visit to 
China in October, 1954. Deeper Smo-Indian understanding led in its 
turn to closer alliance w r ith Russia. The working of the massive Russian 
technical aid program in the rapid industrialisation of China, could not 
but impress Mr. Nehru—specially as it was devoid ol any humiliating 
terms—unlike India's Oil Agreements with Anglo-American Oil 
Companies. The setting up of the 8.E.A.T.O. and the signing of the 
Trirco-Pakistani Pact were designed as a veritable Cordon Sanitaire 
against Indian diplomacy of Neutralism—as also against China and 
Russia. The challenge was met by the calling of the Afro-Aeian 
inference m April, 1955, at Bandung, representing more than l^alf ol. 




humanity. This Conference, had the blessing* of Russia^ 
though she had to be left out for reasons of diplomacy, in spite 
being an Asian Power—like Israel. The Afro-Asian Conference, tipfett ^ 
from promoting the cause of anti-colonialism and anti-racialism of which 
Russia happens to be an uncompromising advocate, helped to dispel thC : ; 
doubts about Red China assiduously propagated by the Western Press, 
and established Red China’s position us a guardian of Asian Peace along 
with India. 


In the context of all these historical happenings, the visit of the 

Russian leaders to India is no doubt a momentous event, with far- 

• • 

reaching effect in the moulding of Indian foreign policy. Russian 
capacity to detonate H-Bombs as well as her earnest call for banning of 
atomic weapons has proved at once to Indian leaders her sincerity 
about peace, as well as her industrial might—which was so long a 
monopoly of the Western Powers and was used so long by them to 
blackmail the backward nations to join their band waggon. Russia has 
proved her capacity ‘ to deliver the goods ’ which ultimately would count 
most in the Russo-American .race for winning the allegiance of 
6(H) million people of uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa who 
hold the balance of power in the world to-day. Tlie new Russian 5-year 
plan with its orientation towards heavy industries is at least partially 
motivated by these considerations. Russian teachnical aid to India 
is being planned on a scale which may force the pace of our industriali¬ 
sation with much less toils and tears, and help India attain the status 
of a Great Power not merely by virtue of her large population but on 
solid economic foundations. Russian support to India on Kashmir and 
Goa has been widely acclaimed in India—more so in the context of 
Mr. Dulles’s statement on Goa as a Portugese Province. 

Russian appreciation of Indian foreign policy also seems to be 
deep-laid from their forthright declaration recognising India as a Great 
Power. As a result of Mr. Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union, it had 
become clearer-to the Russian leaders that India and Russia can learn 


a great deal from each other and derive no little benefit from co-operation. 
Co-operation between India and the Soviet Union now has many different 
sides. In addition to cultural relations, it embraces the economic sphere, ^, 
and also the effort to promote peace and ease international tensio^f 
M. Bulganin in his speech in the Indian Parliament on 21 November, . 
1955, said, “ The Soviet people highly appreciate India’s 
to the cause of peace. It was owing to the joint efforts of 
Chinese People’s Republic and. the Soviet Union that a ,cea»%dte© 
achieved in Korea and the fires of war extiiiguished in 
India Actively insists fchajj the^ Chinese People's 
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lawful seat in the United Nations. The Government of India advocate^ 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question with due regard to the 
national interests and lawful rights of the Chinese People’s Republic.” 

“ India was one of the sponsors of, and played a distinguished 
role in, the first Conference of Asian and African countries. The value 
of this Conference for universal peace and for safeguarding the rights 
and national interests of the peace-loving peoples of the two continents 
can hardly be exaggerated.” 

“ The Soviet Union knows and whole-heartedly approves the stand 

taken by the Indian Government on the question of prohibiting atomic 

* • 

and hydrogen weapons and reducing armaments, with a view to utilising 
for purposes of peaceful construction the immense resources now 
absorbed bv the arms drive.” 

” The people of the Soviet Union entertain deep respect for the 
efforts of the Indian Government against the policy of forming aggressive 
military blocs, and for collective peace and the settlement of international 
problems by negotiation.” 

If is not yet the time to make a final assessment of the result of 
the Russian leaders’ \isil to India. The Western Press, however, 
betrayed its own bewilderment at explaining the over-enthusiasm of tlu* 
vast crowds which gathered to welcome the Sox let leaders in the different 
•cities and centres of population in India. These vast gatherings to 
meet the Russian leaders were n! first explained away lightly. '* Many 
just wanted a bit ol fun ” Write the Neir York Times (1H November. 
1955). The fthmehevler Cuanlimt wrote, ” Of course, the people 01 
India love a show, and many have come to see the,Russian statesmen in 
the same way as thex would flock to see visiting Martians.” When 
however, the people of Calcutta broke all records by organising what has 
been called * Histoix’s Biggest Mass Rally ’ to pay homage to the 
Russian leaders on 110 November, 1955, it unnerved the Western Press 
as well as politicians as the portent of a new tidal wave of World Com- 
• munism enveloping the whole ol Asia. On 22 December, 1955, the 
much publicised American evangelist. Dr. Billy Graham, said in North 
Carolina on the eve of his three-xveek tour of India that the recent tour 
of India by Soviet leaders was ‘ a mass brain-washing scheme, 
unprecedented in the history of the world \ The Times in a sombre tone 
wrote on * The New Asia ’ on 5 November, 1955—■” The West will fail 
to understand Asia if it thinks Asia’s attitude to Communism can be 

equated with its own.Communism proclaims itself the liberator 

of the common man from want and indignity. There are many common 
men in Asia suffering from both. If proclaims the brotherhood of man, 
and that is echoed warmly in Asia. It proclaims equality which Asia 
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assiduously demands. Its message is all-embracing, and for those who 
leel the old traditions sundered and the legacies of imperialism, valued 
and respected though they may be, insufficient to pilot them in the 
modern world, Communism appears to offer a key. Asia takes the 

broad view because it can take no other.” The Times wrote 

further “ Without a developed, stable and responsible capitalist class in 
Asia, the public sector—to borrow the Indian term—meets with no 
serious conflict. In India, as in China, a ‘ socialist pattern * flying a 
nationalist flag wins the day. Nor does the Communist threat to 
European cultural values seem so great to those civilizations? of the 
Eurasian landmass that see their disintegration as a product of European 
aggression.” 

A more objective assessment of Ihe effect of the Russian leaders’ 
visit to India is given by Mr. K. M. Pannikkar 0 “ . . . . The first 
outcome of these closer contacts is that we have taken a further step 

'or.ward from Co-existence to Co-operation.A second result is the 

olear affirmation of Soviet Russia’s position as an Asian Power ...... 

The third result is the frank acceptance of not merely the possibility 
out the necessity of friendship and co-operation between Communist and 
lon-Comrnunist countries. 

“.the closer association between India and the Soviet’ 


Union which the visits have established had helped to clarify the world 
situation. India remains, as before, firmly attached to the democratic 
vays and to the political, social and economic structure, which she has 
liosen for herself, in the same way as the Soviet Union firmly adheres 4 
o her own system. 

“ Equally India remains wedded to her policy of neutrality, of 
o.fusal to belong to one camp or another, but working for peace in the 
ivorld. But both the Soviet Republic and India, while firmly adhering 
o their own ways of life, have found it possible to enlarge the area of < 
'o-operation and to work out, on the basis of Pancha Shila, a system 
relationship which should lead to great mutual benefit and to the 
strengthening of the cause of peace in Asia.” 


• The Blit *, 17th December, 1955.. 
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Before we take up the examination of the primary significance 
of a word, it is belter to enquire into the nature of the other meanings. 
To begin with there is “laksana”. On PaiiinF’s Sutra, 4.1.48, Patan- 
jali considers three examples. The first is “Manca. hasanti'* which 
literally means, “the couches are laughing”. The idea of laughing is 
inconsistent with that of a couch and we therefore make the word 
‘couch' to mean ‘the people on the couch'. This is a new meaning 
arising from the context, following the demands of propriety. The 
second example is “Gangayam ghosah” or “a hamlet on the Ganges", 
which must mean only “a hamlet on the banks of the Ganges”. The 
third one is “yastlh pravesaya” or “let the sticks come in”, which 
really means, “let the men with sticks in their hands come in”. In 
these examples we have words that bear a relation to their meanings, 
but these meanings are not directly derived from the corresponding 
words. There is a conventional or technical usage controlling this 
relation, and giving rise to a secondary or indirect meaning. Thus 
a word is indirectly related to an object, because of its direct relation 
with something else; and this something else'is connected with the 
object in question. Hence the expression “On the Ganges” is related 
to “on the banks of the Ganges”, and this related meaning is said to 
be the meaning intended. In every such case, only the previously 
known can be thus related. The wholly unknown cannot be related 


thus. 


But consider the statements, ‘That thou art*. The word ‘that’ 
denotes omniscience and other characteristics of the Absolute, wbi'e 
the ‘thou* denotes the finite individual. The identity between the 
two is effected through ‘iaksana* for the ‘thou’ is related to “Being.” 1 


But the statement can be interpreted easily without taking recourse 
to the related content. The ‘that’ and the ‘thou’ are cognised through 
the primary denotative power of the words. We also cognise the 
relation between the ‘Being* of the two, through the same power. 
For instance, in ‘The pot is non-eternal*, the word ‘pot* considered as® 
universal finds its predicate incompatible with itself. But we do effect 


1 "Aikya iiddhy art ham tvtnlra lalpueti B&tnpradftjttrAb" (Vf dlQtfc 
g’ 276). 
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* significant syntactical relation between the non-eternality and the' 

particular pot. In other words, where the being of a thing is involved* 

there the primary ^denotation need not be given up. But where a 

qualification is applied to one of the terms, there we have to discard a 

part of the primary meaning. 1 Thus when we say ‘the pot is eternal* 

the individual pot as such is not eternal; and in order to make the 

predicate compatible with the subject we take up ‘laksanii.* On the 

other hand, m ‘That tliou art* we need not take recourse to ‘laksana’ 

• • 

for, the primary denotations of the ‘that* a id ‘thou’ are not modified 
in the equation of identity. Hence when rhe substantive is involed 
we have to accept its denotation as it is. But when a qualification is 
referred to we may take recourse to ‘laksina* provided it can make the 
syntactical relation compatible.' 

If the predicate is to hold good of the subject, not of the subject 
as qualified in a specific way, nor of the qualification, then the pre¬ 
dication is true of the bare subject its primary sense. For instance 
the word ‘pot’ signifies also ‘potness’ which is its qualification. If the 
pot is non-eternal, this non elernality agrees with the particular pot 
only and the qualification ‘potness* is irrelevant to the context. For, 
by pot we primarily moan the particular pot. But in the statement, 
‘the pot is eternal*, we have the particular pot as the meaning of the 
word ‘pot’; and the predicate here compels us to take recourse to 
‘laksana* and thus interpret the word ‘pot* to moan ‘potness*. 
‘rotness*, therefore, is part ot the meaning of ‘pot’ and constitutes its 
qualification. If this qualification does not a*-, a subject enter into a 
relation with a predicate, then we should accept the prunaiy meaning 
as final, and this primary meaning has everything to do with the 
particulars only. 

Here we have an example of a word capable of meaning two 
things, and both the meanings are imbedded in the same word. 
The question as to .the lelative importance of these two mean¬ 
ings depends on the context which here is its relation to a 
given predicate. But when one meaning thus comes out upper- 


1 “Yalta pad&rtftaika dfAaeya vite&apataya npastbilih Uliana n.itanfru-pa upasthi- 
taye lak^ayabhy upagamal}" (/bid p. 27fl). 

"Yathft 'nitjo ghatab’ ity atra ghata pad&t ghatilvaiy j saktyi avatantrya^a 
arapasthity* tad|“dopiwifcbity artliam ghata padnaya ghalal'** lik-* ,, n " '• 

5 Bv.ra eva ’tattvam asi’ ity udi vikje > ua laksan.., ’“litjM . 

Uych tat tvau padarthftvor abhedanvaye badhakobbftvat, 1 k ^ 

rfip*in\ 'ghatam anaya* ity, &dau gha^tva gehatvadrr abhjuurtaayaya bodh&yogyaiay* 

tatripi ghatftdi pads *a*n vi4asy»matr»p iratva«*< Ukjaaayaiva ^ ***' 

7—mop-nr 
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most as the proper significance of the Word, the other meaning is not 

ignored. It also enters into our understanding; and when we analyse 

the import of the sentence it too comes out. And when we accept 

the ‘laksanika’ meaning in ‘the pot is eternal*, we are not accepting 

a mere associated meaning. We are taking that meaning which is 

vitally connected or united wilh the primary meaning of the word. 

• 

Thus in ‘laksana' when we infer one meaning Iroui another, we accept 
a close internal relation between the two things. 

The function of a word, says Mukula, is to denote its primary 
meaning or ‘ruukhyaifokti’; while the power to offer ‘laksanartha’ is a 
function of the primary meaning. It is ‘abhidheya samarthyaksipta*. 
It arises from the primary meaning, lor the primary meaning fails to 
explain the given expression; and hence we reBort to some other 
related significance. 

“Sabda vyaparato yasya pratitis tasya mukhyata 
arthavaseyasya punah laksyamanatvam ITcyate.’*' 

The word as such has only one function and that is fulfilled soon 
after it expresses its sense. But this meaning can give rise to any 
other meaning which meaning is called Taksanartha*. All the sugges¬ 
tion that a word presents is only a consequence of this ‘laksand 9 . And 
when the ‘laksanartha* is arrived at, the primary meaning has fulfilled 
its capacity as in such expressions like ‘the hamlet on the Ganges.' * 
It is because of this we have to bear in mind the relations of the 
speaker, the sentence, and the expressed meaning, to one another. 

o 

In the light of the relations subsisting amongst tht^e three, and when 
the expressed primary meaning is taken note of, we have to find out 
Whether we have to resort to Taksatia.’ 9 And hence it is said, “sakya 
sambandhe laksana.” 1 

Then again consider the statements ‘The pot is eternal*, and ‘the 
pot is non-eternal*. In their own respective contexts both these 
statements are valid. Though individual pots are destroyed, we still 
speak of the universal ‘pot* as beyond destruction. Hence in the first 
sentence, the predicate determines the meaning of the word ‘pot* as 
referring to the universal; while in the latter the same word means 
and refers to a particular because of the predicate. The word 
'pot 9 can mean the particular pot and also the universal potness; and 


1 Abhidhftvftti mfttfkft* p. 3, 

* Ibid, p. 7. “ArthAaUr* iiddhj arthatvena ivftrtha aamarpapam tatralakftptiB*'* 
s Ibid, p, 10 • “Vakto i^aija tftcjaaya rfipa bhed&vadhftranftt Ukaanft pt 
prak&raifi Yivektavyft maolfiblufe 
« fiaaa Gaog&dbara, p. 1 $6. 
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the meaning that is intended depends upon the context: In the fi tut. 
sentence we take the idea of potness in the pot to be the inefatimg: 
required. Thus MaksamV refers to a known object, involves Mi 
inseparable relation between the expressed and 1 he implied, and ii 
determined by the context. ‘Laksana* is defined as: 

“VacyasyarthaFya vakyarthe pambandlianupapattitah 
Tat sain band ha vaSa praptasyanvayah Jaksanocyate.” 1 

According to this definition we cannot dirtily relate the word* 
'Ganges’, in the example ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’, to the word 
•hamlet’. The ‘vacyartha* or the primary meaning of the words has 
no internal unity or harmony in the form of the sentence. But this 
definition restricts the necessity of taking up ‘laksana’ only to those 
cases where we have ‘vakyartha sambandbanupapattl’. For in a 
sentence like ‘Eat poison’ we have a consistent meaning, and yet we 
reject it in favour of some other meaning which alone is correct. 
Hence ‘laksana' is defined in a different way by the same author thus: 

“Manantara virodhe tu mukhyarthasya paiigrahe 
rr.ukhyarthenavirabhute pratitir laksanocyate”. 




Whin we find that the primary meaning is contrary to the mean¬ 
ing we arrive at otherwise, we take recourse to ‘laksana’. But this 
‘laksyarfcha*, we have seen, should be invariably related to the primary 
or principal sense, and only when the import of the sentence is not 
intelligible we haye to look for ‘laksana. 

To take an example : 

“Suvarna puspam prthivfm cinvanti purusas trayah 
Suras ca, krtavidyas ca, yo ‘bhijanati sevitum”. 


It means: ‘Three men are decorating the earth which is a golden 
flower: these are a hero, a scholar, and one who-well knows how 
to serve’. The words here through their meanings form a con- 
fcistent syntactical unit, but the sentence as a whole makes no 
significant 6ense. The absence of a significant import makes the 
sentence lose its purpose or validity. As such we give up ttos;- 
apparently apprehended meaning; and we find that the sentence 
indicates that the ‘6ura* and others are responsible for •, 
prosperity of the country. 8 In other words, the primary denotation^ 


i dutr* Dipikfc. .. 

f v * PiS&rtbloftnr »*rabb»f* * pi tiwprey *]»“« 

primiDjinup*p*tteb, liitvft, surAdiWwu •tafp**) 
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the sentence is incompatible with the moaning we apprehend. Because* 
of this incompatibility we accept ‘lakRana* 1 Thus a fourth charac¬ 
teristic of ‘lakRana* arises from the incompatibility of the expressed 
sense. This incompatibility originates from the failure of the express¬ 
ed sense to agree with the facts. 


II 

The MlmFuisakas have realised logical difficulties in the nature of 
words, and in order to make the words forms a scntanco and in order 
to enable the sentence io yield a coherent moaning they had to adopt 
‘luksansV. fn the Bhfitta version of the ‘abhihitiinvava vada' or the 
view that stresses the relation of the signified, the primary meaning 
of the word functions as a necessary intermediary in the fulfilment of 
the meaning of the sentence. The word has ‘sakti\ and the meaning 
of the sentence does not form part of the ‘sakti' of the word. Hence 
we at rive at the meaning of a sentence through ‘Uksaua* which is* 
related to that which is made known indiiectly by the ‘sakyartha*. 
And in the Prabli.lkarn version jt the ‘anvitahhidhana vada* the ‘Rikti* 
or cap icily is entrusted to Hip meaning of fhe word, iu which case 
problems aii^o in relating one word to* another, and m relating one 
meaning to anothei. The pa it played by ‘laksana* in these two 
schools of thought is of serious consequence when we consider the 
import of a sentence. For the present we should recognise the 
absolute sway of ‘laksana*. • 

This ‘laksana* exists not only in words but also in sentences. 
Thus in the sentence ‘the hamlet on the deep river’, we combine the 
words ‘deep’ and ‘river’, and the ‘bank* is related not to the simple 
‘river* but to the ‘deep river’ 2 Each word has its own ‘&kti’, and 
there arises some meaning from the relation of one word to another. 
The same ‘sakti' that is operative in a single word can be operative 
also in a group of words. In a sentence like ‘so’/rodlt yad arodlt 
tat rudrasya rudratvam’ 3 , we are told something of the howling of 
Radra. Here the meaning is complete; but we derive from the 
centext the meaning that silver is not to be given as sacrificial 
‘daksina’, and silver is associated with the tears of Rudra. Here 

4 

9 

1 See Kftvya Prak&fc* p. 40. 

1 “Lak?ai?n co da pad* afitra viihfc, kim tu Tflkya vftfcir ap{, yathft ‘tfftmbbtrkyfim 
nady&m ghoaaV ily atra 'gatnbhlrAyuiii, ‘nadylm', iti pada dvaya aamudtysaya tfia 
lak{ai)S." (Ved&ola PaubliilPd. pp. 378 270) 

3 T-itt rlja Sanbiift # 1 r> 1 . 
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‘laksanartha’ is derived not from one word, but from the whole 
sentence as such. Otherwise all words save one would be futile. 1 
‘Laktaupa’, therefoie, operates both m a word and in a sentence, 
though Mammal* accepts it only in the sentence/ 

Til 

“Laksatya” or implication n> classified into tlirce groups namely, 
“jahallakRand , \ “ajahallaksana”, and “jahad ajahallaksana’ 1 In the 
first gioup the primary meaning i*> given up completely, and we have 
exclusive implication. When a son going to dme in the house of an 
enemy, the fathei advises him ‘eat poison*. Tlio father does not wish him 
to ‘oaf poison', but only want-? him to avoid the dinner, since dining 
in the house of an enemy amounts to taking poison, .or makes poison 
look better and more profciable. In the second group, the primary 
meaning co-exists with flic implied meaning, and the implication is 
not < \< iusive. When wc speak of ‘the white pot*, the word ‘white* 
do not* ^the quality and by association also denotes the substance 
posse*- nig that quality. Thus in these 1 wo cis». of implication we 
notice .1 logical sequence of thought ba»»d upon xn inseparable con¬ 
nection between the expicssed and the implied Tin n tlieie is the 
third gioup where tin pmnaiy meauing is only pat tidily retained. 
In the expression, ‘Thin is that Devadatta’ we have the ‘this and 
the ‘that*, each having its own qualification But we indentify the 
two, since they lia^e the same substrate which alone is taken to be 
the purport. Wc do not merely abandon the expressed sense, but 
we do accept the non-expressed and both these are necessitated by 
the context. We abstract and fill out what remains. We supplement 
and add to the fulfilment of the purport. Thus in a sentence like, 
‘Let the curds be protected from the crows’, the word ‘crows applies 
both to the crow and to what is not a crow/ 

This feature of the import of a word consists in a. relation of the 
‘Laksyartha’ to the primary moaning or ‘bakyarth.*'. A woid has a 
(5akti’ and a ‘bakyartha’ allied to this. When wo have a group of 
words, as in a compound or a sentence, the meaning of this group 
ot words is not the ‘riakyaitha* of the woids, but the saky^r a or 


1 

9 

« 


Abbidba vflli aiatfkfi. 14. 

rtavyapftravic&ra. P. 8 : “Meg W 

iDfcm anattbaliatvani laud Ca l»k«a*i €va • 

VedtaU I aubbiaft* Pp* 874,278. 
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the primary meanings of the words are integral US the sentence as a 
whole. Similarly, the primary sense of a word is comprehended in 
and contained by the implied sense. It is not merely similarity or 
likeness that relates one object or idea to another. If two things 
are similar, it means that there are two distinct things; and they also 
• differ fiom one another. A relation arises not because of mere 
similarity but because of some principle of connection or relation. 1 
This principle of connection is so deep and intense that we super¬ 
impose the one on the another heeause of their similarity. Laksana 
therefore involves many principles at work. As Bhartrmitra observed. 

“Abhidheyena sambandhat, sudrsyat, samavayatah, 
Vaipautyal, knya yogali, laksana papond!^^^'. 

The ‘abhidhe} a ’.relation holds good between two words where 
one word is based on the other without involving any inherent re¬ 
lation. Thus ‘dviicplia’ means a ‘bhramaia' because the latter word 
contains two Vs. The Vidrsja’ relation is one of similarity as in 
the iaso of an analogy. The Vmpi or inherent relation makes 

us remctnbei one tiling it tin* oUiei m< mbei is cognised. This relation 
can manifest itsell eifliei as invariable closeness, or as coexistence, or 
as causal. The ‘vaipaillya’ ielation is one based on difference, and 
the ‘kriijoga’ relation is that where thtf substantive undergoes a 
transformation because of an action/ In the relations of similarity 
and difference, we reject the primary expressed sense. The presence 
or absence of the intention determines the sensd in ‘abhidheya* and 
inherent relations respectively. And in the relation brought about 
by the ‘kriyayoga’ we accept the capacity of the word. 3 All these 
can be reduced into two subdivisions. On the one haiid we have 
‘jahat’, ‘ajahat’, and ‘jahadajahat* where we arrive at the implied 
through some relation of conjunction. On the other hand we have 
similarity working through and giving ‘saropa’ and ‘sadhyavasaya*. 

If a word can suggest a meaning which is unconnected with 
the primary expressed sense, we bhall be going against the conclusions 
arrived at in the previous chapters. The word and its meaning are 
the integral aspects of the same whole; and if there is no relation 

1 Vyaktiviwka, P. 118 : “N* hi tat r&didjani evaikam tattv&ropa nibandhaoam ifjrkto; 
kixn tsrbi ? Tat sambandhadir api.” 

* * bbidhavrtti roft$rkft, Pp. 17-18. 

* BadfAye vaiparityeca vScyaayati tiroaknyS vivakak ravivakifr oa aambandbt-Min* 
Hyayo Iipkd&ne vivakattra lakaape tv avivakaanam Tiraakriyft kriyftyoga kvfttit lad vip* ri * 
tail*’ (/bid. P. 19). 
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between the expressed and the suggested meanings, we have fcp deny 
the unity of a word and its meaning 1 And this denial is contrary 
to facts. Hence it is said: 


“Abludhey ivinabhuta piatltu laksanocyate 
Laksyamana gunan )ogdd vittei isU tu gaunaU.” 2 

That the i elation bet wean the oxpicssed «.ons<» and the 1 nplied sen*e 
(liksy<iithi) is inheienr oi insepirable t&vinibhfita) is admitted by 
Rumania. But Mainmata tells us that by the word ‘avinabbula* 
we should only mean a meie ‘bdinbandha’ oi association; for when 
we saythat ‘the couches are crying*, what lelation is there between 
the < ouches and the persons on the couches ? 1 And m the absence 
of an inseparable i elation, there should be no implied sense here. 
But Maminata misses the point here, since the predicate ‘crying* is 
ltivanabl) related to live beings, the word ‘couches’ implies the persons 
thiough the piedicate. 


IV 

The ‘laksyutin' which comes to us ftom the woid is accepted 
always as the must iiiipoiUut im *Nin 0 since it fils into the context 
Ina sentemo like Tint th hi jiI* we cognise and sustim the apposi¬ 
tion net ween ‘that* .ind ‘iliou'. This is not the n >n puncipal mean¬ 
ing, since it is not # a sense other than what is cognised. Further m 
the identity of the ‘thou* and the ‘that’ a pait of the primary meaning 
is still letained, whence it is not a meaning other than the ‘£akyarth&' 
or the pinnary expressed meaning. ‘Laksana* comes here only in 
the syntactical relation of the substiate to the exclusion of the 
delimiting qualifications 4 The final tncining that results thus 
stands on its own incuts and does not suve as a means for 
something else 5 Hence it is not the ‘mukhyaitha badha that 


1 Vyakti Vircka, P 110 : 'Sabdasya tatia vy ipaiabk ivit. 

Vyaplrabhavaa i a aainbandh ibhavat ’ 

* Kumunla ^lokaiarhka. 

* K&vyaprakMa, P. 50. 

« Madbusudsnu Baraavati • “Vifeaana bidhena Mutranvayafc . 

On tbeaiguuitnt of thia paragraph see Advaita Addin, Pp. 344)6. 

* “Aajfcrtba t&tparyakatvic cimukbyatvara, na lak?apikatva mltram*' JM> (&. $6) 
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compels us to take resort to ‘laksanii’ as Vi&ranatha 1 and others 
argue. We take recourse to ‘laksana’ when the import is not intel¬ 
ligible in terms ot (he expressed souse. Thus in a sentence like, 

’‘Let the curds be protected from th3 crows’, we have the ‘anvaya’ 
or an intelligible syntactical relation. But the import or ‘tatparya* 
is not complete. And in the expression, ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’ 
we have the ‘anvaya’ but no sensible import at all.* As Buch through • 
‘laksana’ we arrive at the principal meaning, and the emergence of 
this principal meaning is determined by the needs of an intelligible 
‘tatparya’ or import, and not by the needs of ‘anvaya* or switactic&l 
relation'. 


V 

‘Laksana’ gives rise to a meaning which is implied by tbe words 
in question ; and this implied sense is related to the expressed sense. 
When there is a direct 1 elation to the expressed sense we have bare 
implication (kcvala laksana) as in the expression ‘the hamlet on the 
Ganges. The bank is directly ielated to the stream, and this 1 elation 
interprets the preposition ‘on’ to mean ‘on the banks of*. But when 
there is an indirect relation to the expressed seine, there arises a 
new sense out of the fii-t imphcition Thus we have the word 
‘dvirepha* meaning hteially that which has the letter ‘ra* repeated 
twice in one of its apellations ; and such a word is ‘bhramara’. Here 
‘dvirepha’ implies ‘bhramara’ which in its turn meaps the bee. Simi¬ 
larly in the expression ‘the pupil is a lion’, we cognise the ferocity 
in the pupil ; and this ferocity is implied by the word ‘lion’, here 
because the object‘lion’has it. Here we notice that the figurative 
expression gives rise to the new meaning. This is known as ‘laksita 
laksana’ a and also as ‘gnuna vrtti. 

Some thinkers have attempted to interpret the import of poetry 
in terms of this implication. But only very few cases are susceptible 
of an interpretation from this standpoint. When we adopt 'laksana* 
in ‘the hamlet on the Ganges* we reject the waters of the Ganges 
since they are of no use hero. But when we arrive at the idea 


1 “Jtfukhy&rlba bad be tad ynkto \ay&nyo 'rlliafe pratfyote rudfcefc prayojan&d v&sau 
laksana saktir arpita” (S&bitya Darpaga, l\ St). 

* Vedanta Panbhi^ft, P. 278. "hakpna bljam to titparyanupapattir «**, &» to 
anupapattib. kebbyo dadht rakayataro’ lty atraavayfcoupapatty abbtvftt, 
jftm ghofafe’ lty adaa tftparyanupapatter apt wrabhavit” cf. Raes GangftohOra, Pp. 18C-iW. 

. * Vedtuta Paribhi**, Pp. 27*-974. 
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of sanctity from the idea of the banks of the Ganges, we ate not' 
rejecting the idea of the bank* In other words it is not through 
‘Jaksana’ which works through negation that we arrive at the.fihal 
import. Hence Abbinavagupta rejects this ‘laksita laksana’ as 
beneath contempt. 1 However thi* variety presents an * important 
aspect of implication which is at the root of all implications, viz 
an implication is capable ol giving rise to a new conclusion, for its 
works m a closely interrelated system of Reality. 



Some words are <*een to lose theii primary sense wholly or parti¬ 
ally Thus “kusila” oiigiu.illy meant ‘one who chops grass’, and 
“pravina” meant ‘one skilful on the lyre.’ Both denote how the idea 
of skill. likewise “udara” now means ‘noble’, and ‘ niBtriihsa** 
means ‘cruel’. 1 The original meaning is comprehended in the wider 
meaning which these words have acquired. These are “vacaka 
fobdas’’ that have acquired certain new meanings due to changes in 
the environment. As a result they lose their etymological meanings 
and even run contrary to them. 1 Further etymology will convert many 
woids and force them to yield 'laksanartha ’ Thus if we were to 
rely on etymology, the word ‘gauh’ will mean primarily ‘a moving 
being* and secondarily ‘a cow*. And in a sentence like “gauh foh’*, 
etymology will fiud the idea of moving being at rest. 

B 

“vyutpatti labhyarthasya mnlchyailhat\o ‘gauh fete* lty 
atrapi laknana syat” 1 



But since we do not take recourse to ‘Jaksana * here we have to 

• • • 

admit that the meanings of words aie governed by the ways in 
which they are employed. And it is the way in which a woid is 
used that will explain the function of the word and its consequent 
meaning. 

That this is a sound cauon is apparent when we remembor that 
for the Boddhigt logicians the import of a woid, though positive 
in appearance, is negative by “laksana’’ ; foi tin negative meaning 
which is secondary fixes, the meaning piecisely. Tin* view coipeB 


1 Locaoa, P. Cl: “Ata eva vat kena oil lak#it* luma krtAin tad vyaftan** 

* cL Durga on NirokU, II 1 .. 

* Bihiiya Darpaga, II “Anyadd hi fabdftuAratyutpoin ninuUam, anyac ca pratftt* 

umitteto". 

4 Ibid 
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closer to “arthapatti," where from the statement “pfao devadattah, 
dlva na bhunkfce”, we arrive at the meaning that he dines by night. 
Here we find that the same sentence can and does give rue to a 
positive and a negative meaning : 

“Bahyarthadhyavasayena pravrttam prati bimbakam 
utpadayati yeneyam tenahety apadi£yat-e. 

Tasya ca pratibimbasya gatav evanugamyate 
Bamarthyad anya visleso ...... 

divabhojana vakyader ivasyapi phaladvayam 
saksfit sainarthyate yasnmii nanvayo vyatirekavan” 1 . 

. VII 

'Artbapatti’ is said to be one way of explaining the meaning of 
a .word or of a sentence. This ‘arthapatti’ is one of the valid means 
of knowledge accepted by some thinkers, and it can best be rendered 
as ‘implication’. Its essential feature lies in postulating or presuming 
something to make something else intelligible and compatible. 3 . This 
postulated something must be closely connected with the thing we 
cognise, with the thing we are to explain ; for, then alone can it fit 
into the ellipsis. 

Consider the sentences, 'close it’ and 'it has rained’ ; Consider 
the verbs ‘rise’ and ‘set*. In the first sentence we take the 'it* to 
stand for the door or window or book or some other thing. In the 
second we mean the 'clouds’ by the word 4 it\ , With the verbs we 
associate the moon or sun. How are we able to complete these 
sentences or words in this way? We complete them because the 
‘akanksa’ or the mutual expectancy of the words demands some such 
filling up - of the gaps. Do we follow any inferential principle or opt 
in such a filling up? This is more or less similar to the ‘adbyah&ra’ 
principle in Sanskrit grammar which helps in understanding the 
sense.* That is, we presume the necessity of a certain thing to 
prove something else with which we are conversant. 

How is this presumption related to the expressed, words ? 
The PrabhSkara Mlmansaka argues that the ‘abhidba* or the 
primary denotative function of the word has a capacity wbipb 
embraces even the understood sense; for it can fly like aft arrow 
to the farthest regions* This principle is accepted became* i D 
certain Vedic i- injunctions one has to supply the elliptic 

TfttivMsibgrab*, slukstW17 to 10520. 

Vodftou Paribbifi, P.’ $00. 

c/. Vtm*pt '• K|vyti«nlSrb •fitra rftti, 1.2.6, 
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the supplied words too are to be accepted as vedic so that they may 
become authoritative and authentic/ But there is no evidence to 
prove that this capacity is one and unique since manv different objects 
appear to be comprehended in it. Such a capacity cannot be esta¬ 
blished, because the word* can express only their own meanings, and 
also because the final import of the sentence too can express that 
which is embodied in it. Nothing that is already tut contained in 
the woid or in the sentence cannot he expressed by either. Even in 
a sentence (ike ‘kakebhye dadlmaksyatam*, we adopt the ‘tatp&rya’ 

because the sentence is giamatically complete without a self-complete 

• 

sense. 

How do we fill the ellipsis? Wc heat the word ‘rises’ and from 
the cognition<pf this word wc supply the word ’sun*. We hear the 
sentence ‘close it* and from the cognition of the meaning in the 
context we presume that tbe door is meant. Similarly in an apparent¬ 
ly affirmative statement we might appiehend a negation; and in a 
negative sentence we might perceive an affirmation Such a state we 
find m the command, ‘eat poison*. This is the spuit of Bhamaha’s 
figure of speech called ‘aksepaY which according to Ruyyaka also 
consists only in .an apparent negation 1 In all such ci-.es we cognise 
a thing and are unable to explain it with lefoieuee to the known; we 
have therefore to presume something unknown. Such a piocess is 
characterised by Bhoja to be a case of ‘arthapath*.‘ Consequently all 
6uch cases where we take recourse to suggestion become explicable in 
terms of ‘arthapatjjki’. And Abhinavagupta observes:— 

“Ataeva saraaptayam ova abhidhayam sahrdayair eva sa dvitiye 
‘itho ‘prthag pray at nenaivagan uujah...Etac ca sarvedaharanesvanu- 
Bartaryam. ‘Plnafoaitre divanatti* ity atia abhidhai va aparyava«iteti 
saiva svartha mryahaya artbantaiam Aibdantaraiii va akarsatlty 
amunanasya, srutartliapatter va, tarkika mnnansakaych na dbvani 
prasangah’” 

Thus while the Naiyayikas take suggestion to be a case of mere 
inference, the Mimansakas consider it to be one of implication. And 
the problem therefore leads ub to an examination of inference, impli¬ 
cation, and laksana with reference to suggestion 


1 Locanap 64: "Yo *py aDvitabbidhinaradT *>it pang? tobtlob *a Aabdirth*V* it) 
brdayi JrbiiTa Aai&vad abbidh&w&p&rawrva dlrgba d»rgbam u-ohati 

erVyaktiTlvaka, pp. 123-la4. ....... 

» XtyMwktim, if. 68 : ••P»U*dh. ire»i«.y. yo ..... 

* AlMsk&ra Barvasva, p 144: "CTkta Takuyamfipay^t pfSkarapikayor V'aaipa {kill* 

"“’.‘ir-W'O.KKiui. ». ..ad. „• MM 

padyata arthlnteraoa ©a gaxnayaty artblpattlm vadanti tftm. 

* tiocaoa, pp. 27MT4. 
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Jayanta a6 a hue logician rtqedU ‘dhvani’ or Buggefltion. 1 
Mahimabbatta in his “Vyaktmveka explains the apprehenpion of the 
suggested significance as inferential:— 

“ Yaeyastad an n nil to vayatrartho ‘rthantaram prarkasayati sam- 
bandbatah kutascit sa kavyanumitir ity ukt&.” 2 * 4 

A word expresses a meaning, and it may also be made to suggest 
another. The pnmarj meaning ih the*basiB of, or the means for, the 
new meaning. In other woids Ihese’two meanings aie only causally 
related to one onothei in an msepaiablc manner. For instance we 
infer the existence o’f fiie from our perception of the smqke, because 
we accept tfie invariable concomiitance between the two. Here the 
smoke is only a symptom or feature of the fire, for it leads us to a 
knowledge of its iclated term. Likewise the primary meaning func¬ 
tions like the smoke, and leads us to the suggested meaning which is 
compaiable to the file m the inference. 1 The primaly meaning is 
neither ignmed, nor suppressed, nor foigotten, for without it there 
can bo no suggc-lion whatsoetet. 

A word expresses its own meimng. How can it convey by itself 
a second meaning too 0 1 (J) A lamp illumines the daiknebs and makes 
us perceive things clearly. If the illumination is removed theie can 
be no cleai perception m the dark loom. Similarly a word makes us 
know of a thing which it expresses. If this power js removed, we 
cannot deiive any other meaning fiom the word. 

Further a pot is used as a means for fetching and storing water. 
But we can ne\ci speak ol the pot as only a quality or attribute of the 
water. In the same way the word is the means through which we 
arrive at the sense. But the meaning is neither a quality nor an 
attribute ol the woid In othei words a thing may be a means and 
yet remain moie impoitant than the thing to which it is said to lead." 
Hence we cannot aibitraiily decide that one. meaning is more 
important than the other. 

1 Nyajaniaiijdrl, pp 48*49 

* \ yaktivi\eka, p. 105. 

1 Vyakti viv«*k8, pp. 9-10. "Artbasva lavad upasaijant krtatmatvam tmip&deyArn 
eva. Tasyarthitiitar* pratifcy* arfbam ufHtiasja (ad \yabbk&rabb*vAt. Na by agoj&di 
•iddbatn dbflir&dir urad'yanjfinogupatam ativartate,” 

# • 

4 “Tasya Hirtb&bbidb&nain anlarnja \yfip&iantaifcDopapatt*r ttparftdayimfBtok- 
tUf* (/fed, pp. 18-14). r * 

* “Yo hi vad aillam uf-adTyate, n feu tain evopasarjatil karotiti yuktato taktaoa; 
yaibcd&lady up&d&narlhain spillngbstfelw lathevodak&di" (Ibid, pp. 
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‘Abhidha* or the capacity to express something is the principle of 
relation between a word and its meaning. And whenever a poet 
conceives of an image or of a figure of speech, it is always in terms of 
this ‘abhidha’. But if the image or the figures are to beautify or poetise 
a suggested meaning, the poet lias to accomplish the art of |ugglery; 
for the suggested sense being derived from the expressed sense, it is 
not the poet who can beautify it but the leader or listener. And thus 
the art of poetising or dccoiatiug will pass fiom the poet to the non- 
poet*. Hence wc may infer a suggestion fiom the primaly expre¬ 
ssed sense, never a suggestion from the sound itself. And the moment 
we realise that we cannot have a suggestion from the sound itself, 
we will understand that the apprehension of a suggested meaning is 
nevei immediate but only inteiential. And in poetry as in speech 
it is the word that, is moie important, and by the word we mean 
somethiog definite. 

A woid fulfils its purpose the moment it expiesses its meaning ; 
and it we weie to douve a Miggostol sense* too we have to admit of 
many functions or capacities toi tlu* same woid J Tin- will lead us 
to a Mill moie diificult problem ol finding a logical relation between 
these a arious capacities But in icality we appichend a meaning 
immediately after healing a woid and this is its pimeipai or direct 
or expiesscd meaning. Any other meaning which is mediated by 
this meaning is only inferential foi one meaning is mediated by or 
caused by another meaning 4 * 6 . Hence the expressed and the suggested 
meanings aie not apprehended simultaneously at the same time, but in 
succession. The former, bays Anandavardliaua himself, is the cause 
of the latter.' And whenever we admit of a causal relation, though 
this relation may be based on the idea of succession, wo are recognis¬ 
ing some law of connection between the two. 


* M Alankar&Qaro cabhidh&fcroatvam upagatatn te§am bhajjgi bhaijiti bbedit ' {Ibid, 
1 > 19 ). 

cf "A lankft ran tarary&pl pratitau yatra bhasate Tat paiatvjm li-a \ uyusya na-ftti inargo- 
dlivaoer malafc " 

(lJh\jnyaIoka, II, 27) 

1 11 tfa c&tva svarth&bhidb&nn matra paryavamta Sitiuuitbv n> * vyaparaataram 
’M rpidyate yetmyam aitbuntai.im «i\Ji r iuiaycl, tad ipik-itu < »pi-arj uukrUrthatvam 
ivaf " 

{Ibid, p. ai) 

l “ Snifcimdtrejja yatraava ladarthyara ava&syate 

Tam mnkyam arthatn mauvanle gaunant yatnopapaditam ’ 

. • {Ibid, p. 92) 

4 M Tatrlpi k&ryaXira^a mflJaaya gamya gamaka bliavaayopagamat) ' 

(ioto, p. 57), 

6 DbnnyMoka, : “ Taara&d abh.db&aabhrdlwya pratityor iva flcyi vyaogy* 
Pratityar nimikta nimitti bhlv&d myamabhif! kramafe ’. 
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The suggested meaning is said to be manifested by the word. 

• • 

A manifestation can appear in one of three possible ways, when the 
manifested sense is potentially existent. One way of manifestation 
is through evolution, as in the curd which is an evolute of milk. A 
second way lies in the removal of obstacles, as when an object in a 
dark room is manifested by light. And Anandavardhana tells us : 

“Svarupara prakasayanneva pararthavabhasano 
vyanjaka ity ucyate, yatha pradipo ghatadeh ” 1 

The light reveals itself and the objects, and the suggested sense is 
likened to the light while the objects are compared to the expressed 
sense. When wc have cognised the indissoluble relation of a thing 
to another, we remember it so well that with the appearance of that 
thing we infer the presence of the other. Thus the appearance of 
smoke manifests the presence of the already existing fire. This is 
the third way of manifestation. And if the manifested has no prior 
* existence of any sort, it can he manifest only in one way, as the 
rainbow from the rays of the sun. 

None of these possible explanations can explain the? manifestation 
of the suggested sense. In the first example we cognise the milk 
and then the curd whereas we cognise the word and not its suggestion. 
Further when we cognise the curd, the milk has ceased to exist in¬ 
dependently. In every causal relation we thus find that though they 
are metaphysically the same, yet they are not merely distinct; for 
one demands of the other not to exist in its presence. In the second 
example we have the co-existence of light and the object it makes 
known. Both these are known at the same time. But we do not 
cognise the expressed and the suggested at the same moment, * for 
they come one after the other like the perception of smoke leading 
to the inference of the fire. And since the non-existence of fire can 
never be inferred from the perception of the smoke, the fourth ex¬ 
ample falls to the ground. 

The illustration of the light does not help matters. When we 
say that light reveals the objects, wc distinguish the light from the 
objects. The light has no internal relation with the objects at all. 
If such an absence of an internal relation between the suggested and 


y Ibid . 

Yfftktivittka, p. 78 ; '• 8$to ‘bhivyakter ftdjajor arf Layer Oft 

nesvekam api saroapreBtvWv^keainate; iasya dadbyfideriwndriyavi#ayi^ijb|V§|«<ili 
aid'sgbit*dema pratifet aaainbbavit .V- 
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primary meanings is a fact, then we cannot arrive at a suggested sense 
from the pumary. Moreover, we bkould first be aware of the 
suggested sense and then of the primary sense, and this is contrary 
to experience. Another consequence oi the illustration will be that 
a word functions suggestively and that it is through this suggestion 
that we arrive at other meanings In such a case the other meanings 
cannot be logically related to the wind , ind if such a suggestion is 
apprehended first, we need not call it suggestion at all. This is 
rather suicidal to the theory of suggestion, and the example is rather 
unhappily chosen. 

We derive a moaning fiom the word, and this is its primary 
meaning. From this meaning we get at a now meaning called 
suggestion. This getting at, siy> Mahuna, is always inferential; 1 
and if we leject the inferential piotoss wc shall be led into an 
absurdity. Considei the example horn Kumlia SambhaVa where 
Parvati is described while the seven sagis woie giving the ptoposal of 
marriage to liei iatliei : 

“ Evun vadnndcvaisau plisve pitui adhomukbl 
hla kamala patianigan.iyama ,a panati 

By stating tint she is lo iking to hie gioun i the poet m.»gests to us 
that she is fecliujr eh\ it tin* piopo-»il Vnd tins feeling in turn 
buggests that she is in love with Siw. Now it it is only the expressed 
sense that can suggest, how is n tint <he suggested sense here has 
suggested something else? ‘ But if, on the oihei hand, we take it 
mferentially, wc shall.have no difficulty in explaining it at all. 
Looking at the ground is the middle term giving use to a knowledge 
of her shyness. From this shyness wo cm deduce the possible 
consequences. That is, we amve at hci shyness inductively, and 
come to undeistand hoi love lor Siva purely deductively. It is the 
same infetential process viewed fiotu two dilTeiont angles. 


IX 

But inference is bised on the relation ol the ‘lietu to the 
‘s&dhya* This relation can be one ot ‘t ulatmy i’ or identity it* 
difference , or it can be a causal relation. Both tlie^e relations it ig 

1 Ibid , p. 78 M Ka by arth&d artbaoUr* r ,almr an,u,lftD *® 
v Jbptdyat© 

* Xbmlra Sambbtva, VI. 

* Vyakti vivaka, p. 89. 
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argued, are inadmissible in the relation between the expressed and 
the suggested. Thus in eases where an apparent command suggests 
a prohibition, or where ap apparent prohibition suggests an injunction, 
we cannot relate the two terms of identity in difference. For as 
Jayavatha observes that existence and non-existence cannot have a 
positive relation. In the same way they cannot have even a causal 
relation. 1 It may be replied, how can we draw a 'vidhi* from a 
‘nisedha’ unless there is close relation between the two? 


• Without the ‘vyfipti* or invariable eoncomittance of the smoke 
to the fire, for instance, we can never infer the presence of the fire. 
Now when we say that a word suggests a meaniug we can reduce 
this suggestion to a case of inference only if we are able to prove that 
there is an invariable concommittance between the suggesting word 
and the. suggested sense. But we can never prove such a thing, 
since the same idea can be suggested by many words separately. 2 
Now the word reveals the form of the word and its meaning; and the 
meaning iaeither expressed or suggested. 3 The form and the mean¬ 
ing depend upon the intention of the speaker, and this intention is to 
be inferred ; the expressed and the suggested senses, on the other 
hand are derived from the word. 4 To this argument one can only 
reply that the plurality of effects from the same cause, is a clear 
negation and violation of the causal law.. We cannot logically 
conceive of such tilings. 


The inference is complete the moment we arrivqafc a conclusion. 
From the perception of the smoke we infer the existence of the fire 
. and there is nothing more that can be kuown. But such a certainty 
: is not found in the case of a single suggesting word. For a word 
gives rise to ideas or feelings. 5 And the suggested idea does not 
; appear to he even causal related to the expressed one ; for the idea 
: of sanctity is not at all a corollary of the hamlet being on the bank* 


} On Alankara sarvasva, p. 15 : 11 Na by abhave bhuvatma, bhavo *py abh&v&tina. 
Nftpi tad utpattifc. Abbavasya janya janakatviinupapatleh.'* 

* Prataparndriya, p. 41: “ Vyangya vyanjakvver avinabhavabhavat. Narnatv&di 
Xiryaay&neka katapikatvat". 

’>•. * 1 


3 u fiabda svarflpa prakaianeocbfv, sabdenartha prakadaneccha ceti dvividhi vivakgi. 
Vlcye vyangya* ccti dvividbafc pratipady.ilji. Catu^ayam cedara febdanam vfoayah 

(Kuiuaraivami on the above, p. 41). . 

4 Dhvanyaloko, ' s ‘Dvividho hi vigayafe iabdunam apumeyab, pratlpidyai 0 a *V' V 

6 Pralfiparudrlya, pp. 41-42^" Kim calkasmid. ova : vyanjakit iat tat pmtipattlf 
^Bjaginnafcrapa anekavyangyirtha pratitir anamina pari pit! vimddbi *'. 
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This argument can be met squarely when we widen the scope* 
of inference and accept implication. Implication does not argue from 
the. causal law but from the principle of the consistent whole which- 
is Reality. The whole is a system of interrelated particulars; and 
from any particular we can arrive at any other particular in the same 
whole. In Buch a case any inferential process" is not complete until 
and unless we are able to arrive at the apprehension of the whole 
since the various parts have their nisiis towards the whole. And 
suggestion is an aspect of thought. 14 veil in those places where no 
suggested meaning is possible the same thought process is seen to 
explain the meaning and the apprehension of meaning. In the figures , 
of speeeh like 'pary a yokin' and in ‘gunlbhuta vyangya ’ too we 

have the same process at work in enabling us to apprehend the 

meaning. 1 That such a thing is possible is accepted in the cases ef 
‘gaum’ or ‘ laksita laksana * which are treated by Anandavardhana 
in terms of * laksana inula dhvani \ 

But a mere formidable argument against this conlention ariseB 
from the nature of the middle term in the apprehension of the various 
meanings of the same words. It is admitted that inference pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge of the vyapti or invariable concomittance. 
But this vy.lpti is not necessary as it is a 1 read} implicit in the ‘hefcu* 

or reason. Thus in the argument ‘ there is fire on the hill, because 

there is smoke \ the reason implicitly recognises the invariable con- 
coinittance of the smoke with the fire. Thus the presence of the 
‘hetu* or reason*is enough for an inference A*> Mahimabhatta 
quotes :— 

“ Tadbhava lietu bhavau hi drstfinto ladavedinah 
khyiipyete ; vidus.lm viicjo hetnr eva ca kevalah." 2 

It is only the uneducated that can arrive at the conclusion of an 
inference through 'vyapti*, for the wise man* is satisfied with the 
mere hetu alone. The presence of the lietu implies its nccessaiy 
relation with the thing to he known, felt, or proved. To apprehend 
this necessary relation one does not require a multiplicity of instances. 

“ Inductive probability depends rather oil the unification of a ^ 
region of experience than on the number of cases m which similar 

1 Vyakti Viveka, pp. 133 04! " Mah&viaayatvam ca^ya dlivani vyatirikte ‘pi viftajfe 
p&ry&yokt&dau gugibhuta vyangy&dau ea iarvatra s&mbhaMit 

* Ibid t p. 65. cf •• Prasiddha ifimarthyaiy* 8ftdbauasyopSd5u4d eva tad apok»ay& 
pratikfepifc " (Ibid). 

t *• Avio»bltfW«nnftva pfirvikft by an/eto ‘nyw/a pritlfcir anantfnafo ity aamq&ai 
tafevtm " llbid, p. 111). 
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conjunctions are repeated.” J For every experience is general. We 
perceive the universal principles and remember the particular mani¬ 
festations thereof. A repetition of instances is not going to add, to 
oar knowledge of a necessary connection between two things. And 
if such a necessary connection exists, even from a single expeiience 
we can arrive at it. The child does not get its fingers burnt every 
time when it sees the fire only to assure itself of this power of the 
fire. A single experience teaches it once and for ever. Here we find 
insight or intuition working closely m onr experiences, and giving us 
a knowledge of the necessary connections between the presented facts. 
This knowledge presupposes a system of truth* in its turn. "The 
principle of induction is not a separate and *>p3cul u prion principle,* 
but the fundamental assumption that the universe is a connected 
whole *\ In other words, in every correct inductive argument, 
what we require is an insight into the object ; and insight is only a 
way of looking at an object intrinsically systematic and distinct, and 
thus we perceive its constitutive terms and relations. Thus it is the 
perception or knowledge of an interrelated coherent system that 
explains the particular problems And in all the examples where 
we have taken recourse to Maksana* 01 inference, we have to find a 
justification foi our method m this theory ol implication 


( To be continued ) 


1 B Bo9anquet: Implication and bmear Inference, p. 6d. 
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The Rival Hyvoronicshb on the Meaning oi a Sentence 

(1) Some logicians hold that a sentence cannot refer to external 
objects. It refers to ideas in their non-relational chaiacter. Though 
the ideas are not mutually ielated yet they appear as external objects 
standing iu relation to one another. (2) Someother logicians hold 
that tho relation which takes pluce among the meanings of words 
in a sentence is real but not unagmiry. A sentence refers to‘external 
objects. (.3) A different batch ot logicians holds that a sentence 
leteis te the exclusion oi the rontraiy oi its appaieut meaning. 
When we say that it is white we mean theieby that it is not black. 
(4> Another sect ot logicians conjee Hues that a sentence without 
taking the usk of being denied punts to the lelattou holding among 
parts of speech, their meanings are arranged in order of their posi¬ 
tion viz. principal and suboiclmate and the principal act which is 
accomplished with the help of accessory case-endings is signified by 
a sentence. (5) Some other logicians suppose that a sentence 
signifies the operation of an agent directed towards an end, it is 
known as the meaning of tho verb ‘Karoti* and it is also designated 
as bhavana. The optative suffix lnh denotes a particular kind of 
operation. It is called s'ubda bhavana. It has an injunctive force 
in it.' It nnpells a person to activity winch is directed towards 
an end. It i* also called an injunction. (') Someother logicians 
point out that if the lim suffix denote* the alyive two meanings then 
it violates the law of parsimony and suggest that a sentence signifies 
an injunction. The injunction should be performed, li impeUs 
persons to activity. The follower* of this school of thought are 
devided in tlieir opinion, (a) The first batch of disciples admits 
that the suffix liui impelW persons to action since they are aware of it* 
impelling force. These disgiples alBO hold that the other function 
of the suffix lirh is not presented to our consciousness. Th^ vUtW 
that e .sentence prescribes the performance of any act enjoined dr 
not is too weak to maintain. Therefoie an act which has been 
^joined should be observed, (b) Someother disciples subscribe to 
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the view that when we understand something as onr duty we also 
make out that the scripture orders us to discharge it. Hence, an 
injunction itupells us to discharge our duty. A person engages 
himself in fulfilling his duty when he knows it to be such since 
when a man knows that it is his duty he moveB for accomplishing it. 
(7) Sonicothcr logicians hold that a new enterprise is denoted by 
a sentence. So, these different hypothecs are at variance with one 
another. Let us see which one is correct. 


The View jiiiat \ Sentence denotes an Idea 

■ 

Pome logicians hold that no real external object is denoted by 
a sentence since if a real external object is denoted by a sentence 
then is it different from the meanings of its constituent words or 
not? One cannot say in the affirmative since the difference of the 
meaning of a sentence from those of its constituent woids is grasped 
by no body. In the Sentence “Oauh sukla anTyatain*’ (a white cow 
may be brought) the constituent words arc ‘gauh’, ‘sukla* and 
‘Ttnuataih*. The won! ‘gauh* stands for a universal. The word 
‘£ukhV denote> an athibute ru. whiteness. The word 'amyatani* 
signifies an act. Is the moaning of a sentence is identical with that 
of each word or with the collective meaning of all words? This 
problem is to be solved at the outset. Nobody will say that the 
meaning of a sentence is identical with that of each word since no 
body grasps the meaning of a sentence in this way* since the meaning 
of the word 'gauh* alone cannot constitute that of the above sentence. 
It is not alhO pos-ible to hold that the collective meaning of all 
words constitutes that of a sentence since the collection of the 
meanings ol these woids is not possible. How docs the collection 
take place? Lots it occur because the different meanings exist? 
Or, does the appieheiisi^n of them combine them? We cannot say 
that the meanings of the different words combine together because 
they exist since all objects winch are denoted by words exist but 
no body conies acioss a distinct sentence which refers to all of them. 
Therefore it is difficult to ascertain a definite and distinct meaning 
of a sentence. The objects, denoted by words, are not combined 
■by means of their ideas or awareness since ideas 'of objects or their 
awarenesses do not simultaneously arise in our mind. When we 
form the idea of an object the idea of another object is poqspicuous 
by its absence. Thus the simultaneity of two ideas is not possible. 
Moreover the letters which constitute each word are the real CQCM&. 
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to the appearauce»of the idea ot an object corresponding to a word. 
These letters do not simultaneously come into being and co-exist. 
Therefore, how will the collection of objects, denoted by words, be 
possible through ideas? 

Moreover, do all the meanings of words which assemble together 
constitute the meaning of a sentence, being themselves ielated to 
one another or not? We cannot say m the negative since a cow, 
a boise, a man, an elephant and so on aie not teen to constitute 
the meaning of a sentence since they remain unrelated to oue another. 
It 16 also difficult for one to establish the relation between two 
objects since the 1 elation between the two objects piesupposes their 
correlition. But an objec t does not refer to anothei one since they 
are unconscious. Ideas aie also not '*ouolative since they have only 
momenta!y existence. They cannot also unite objects with a tie 
constituted by themselves For this leason a lolation cannot cons¬ 
titute fhe morning of a sentence The objects oi their ideas are 
not mutually 1 elated Miice the leason behind then non-ielation has 
been stated befoie 

If we follow the above leison 111* n tin hypothesis tint the 
negati »n of tin c outfit} i-. the tneinin ol i entente will also 
be lefutcd f\ cow cannot piodtici tin judgment the she is not 
a how). The idea of m object cannot convey the nogltion of its 
opposite since this hypothesis is not logical!} hiiible (The ideaS enjoy 
momentary existence Hence, they aie not competent enough to 
convey such a judgment ab its meaning ) Rumania has also said 
to this effect. 

In the sentence “A cow is white'* ll the word 'cow* denotes all 
sorts of cows viz. white, black, red etc. and if the idea of a cow 
produces that of white then the idea ol white can negate the idea 
of non-white or can relate itself with that of a cow. 

Though the idea of white has a reference to that of a cow 
yet no relation subsisting between them (these two ideas) is grasped 
by us 

Rumania has also subjected the thesis to tin same cixtic ism. 
Though tlieie is con elation between the two idea »>* ohjeit* yet no 
telation subsisting between them is grasped bv us \ relation is 
really significant if it is one of the following ones viz the causal 
relation, conjunction, inherence etc No such telation is detected 
« by ub. If it is held that co-existence is one ot such relatione then 
it may also be pointed out that it is too wide (Rum&rila means t6 
pay that as the idea of white coexists with many other idea*** the 
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stid ielation will also take place between the idea ot white ana any 
ther idea). 

In some cases, adequate words do not denote the relation which 
ubsists between the meanings of words. Hence, it is no better than 
on-existent. In a sentence which conveys either the identity of 
ne object with another oi the relatim holding between two objects 
o word is found to denote either of thoru Hence, neither the said 
ientity nor the i elation is the meaning of a word It they are not 
onveyed by words then they cannot be the meaning of a sentence, 
tgain if a woid is given m the sentence to denote either of them 
hen confusion becomes woiso confound. Does the sentence. “The 
vhitc cow be hi ought tijo relation'* convey any sense 9 Hence the 
lypothesis that a sentence points to externa! objects as its meaning 
s absolutely absurd. Hence, an idea which appears to be the relation 
if the external ob|ects may be the meaning or a sentence. The 
people tiansact all their woridl} business b> means at it 
This is the sum and substance of this hypothesis 


Tup Ititunnov or uu uvroiiihsib mu iu.,. 

(own I 11 BY \ Sj.njwme 

The abo\c hypothesis is not logically tenable since the existence 
of external objects has been eicwlnlo established. An idea which 
appears to be the relation of external objects cannot be the meaning 
of a sentence since having established the reality of external objects 
we have commenced to bestow oui consideration upon the meaning 
of a sentence. Now, we have no time to discuss the hypothesis that 
the meaning ol a sentence is nothing but an idea. The upholders of 
the above hypothesis have said that the meaning of a sentence is not 
the aggregate of the meanings of its constituent words. Very well, 
let us put a question to them We ask them to give an answer. If 
one utters the vord ‘a cow’, it produces an idea in oir mind 
Again if one utters tlu* sentence “ Bring a white cow,'* it also 
produces an awareness m our mind. Do the word and the sentence 
produce in our mind the same idea? or, do they produce different 
ideas? If you answer the hist question in the affirmative then you 
gay something which is conliaiy to our experience. But you may say 
that these two ideas are different. They are not different if their 
corresponding objects are not different So, you will be compelled to, 
admit that the objects refened to by these two ideas are distinct. 
tJHjpis, the object conveyed by a sentence is distinct. It constitutes 
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the meaning of 'a sentence. If & word denoting an attribute or a 

verb is only uttered along with the above noun i.e. a eow then a 

distinct meaning is conveyed by the two words combined. The expert * 

grammarians hold that when the volume of the meaning of a word 

increases it is called the meaning of a sentence. Again, it is not. a 

fact that the relation holding amoug the meanings of words is not 

presented to our consciousness. When we employ a sentence " A 

cow, a horse, a man and an elephant exist ”, the meanings of its 

constituent words are presented to our consciousness as unrelated to 

one another. In other words, they are independently presented to 

our consciousness. But when we employ the sentence Met a white 

cow be brought” the meanings of its constituent words are not presented 

to our consciousness as unrelated to one another. We shall elaborately 

* 

discuss later on how a relation presents itself to our conscioushes 9 and 
what is the means of its presentation. In fine, we arrive at the 
conclusion that a sentence communicates an external object to us but 
not an idea. In other words, its meaning is objective but not 
subjective. 

Though a sentence refers to an extra mental object yet one should not 
hold that it conveys merely a negative sense in the shape of the negation 
of the contrary of its predicate since the meaning of the sentence 
referred to is presented to our consciousness as a positive object and the 
above negative sense prosuppoFCs the relations holding between the 
meanings of its constituent words. (Liet us now clearly state the 
above hypothesis ■ttnd its criticism. The sentence ” The cow is 
white ” conveys the sense that the cow is not black. ‘ Black * is the 
contrary of ‘ white \ When we say “ The cow is white "we do 
not assert the predicate ‘white’ of the cow. But we simply negate 
the contrary of the predicate. The critics point out that the pro¬ 
position “ The cow is white ** consists of the main terms viz. ‘cow* 
and ‘white'. The first one denotes the subject and the second one 
denotes the predicate. If the relation which subsists between the 
subject and the predicate is not presented to our consciousness then 
the above negative sense will not bo presented to our consciousness*, 
If we do not know that the cow is white then we cannot understand^ 


that she is not black. If we know that whiteness inheres m the 00$^^ 
then we are in a position to grasp that blac kness does not inho^|^ 
in it; The knowledge of the absence of blackness presuppps^f:||^ 
presence of whiteness).;' 

When theword ‘cow* is used it;produces. an 
QDW&: Ifwhite • ia syntactically connect^;^ 
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Vow* then it excludes the connection of the word ‘black’ with the 
word Vow’. Therefore, you cannot hold that a sentence conveys 
only the *eme of an exclusion. The very knowledge of the relation 
of the predicate with the subject thiows light upon the exclusion 
of the contrni) ol the pjedicate iioin the subject. When wo know 
that the meaning of the tenn denoting the subject of a proposition is 
related to that of the term denoting its predicate, we giasp the 
complete meaning of the said proposition, / e., a sentence. When we # 
understand the complete meaning of a sentence the exclusion of the 
contrary of white, viz , the black, ete., may be implied by the same 
Sentence. If such an implied dieamtig takes place, let it take place. 
But on account ot tins implied meaning wt cannot hold that a 
sentence <oi\e\s only a negative sense, if , communicates the 
exclusion ol fchecontiai) of its predicate. 

Thf Demons i ration or the Hypothesis Tnvr a Spntunce 
CONVEYS SOMr/lTHNO WHICH IS 10 BE ACOOMPLISTTFD 

nicuisr ot ns Importance 

Pioni the al»i\e c i itieisin it is clear tli.it a sentence conveys a 
positive ^cme and tin* ineming of a sentence is other than our ideas. 
Now, some thinker hold that a ►entente points to something which is 
to be done. They pm jk )1 t to corn cy the following idea The mean¬ 
ings of woids const if uting a sentence have mutual teference. Their 
mutual lelationship creates an atmosphere which rendeis their mutual 
reference favourable. Hence, it is the current view that the meanings 
of the constituent words of a sentence, being related to one another, 
form the meaning of a sentence. 

The meanings of words are not mutually related if they are not 
arranged m the relation of the principal and the subordinate. We 
are to determine which one of them is principal and which ones are 
subordinate. If a verb does not find a place in the sentence then » 
sentence cannot be used since a vefb being not uttered the require¬ 
ment of a listener is not fulfilled. In cases of worldly transactions 
in order to satisfy the requuement of a listener a sentence is 
employed. We also make out the meaning of Vedic sentences as we 
do in cases of ordinary sentences used in mundane transactions. 
From a verb we know that an object which is to be accomplished is 
its meaning and that the object consists of parts standing in the 
relation of prior and posterior in time. We also learn that h verb 
does not communicate the sense of an accomplished fact* In $ 
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which signifies an object to % be accomplished. Let ns.nbw dia^tt'slH 
their mutual position in a seutence. Does a word which stands lo*K 
an accomplished fact occupy the principal position? Or, does a wbrdP; 
which signifies an object to be accomplished occupy the principal 
position? Having bestowed due deliberation on the matter we learn 
that accomplished facts are taken as means in order to realise the 
object to be accomplished. An object to be accomplished should be 
done and hence it occupies the supjrior position. It is the meaning 
of a sentence. It is not distinct fro n the meaning of a verb. 

Whenever we are aware of an object to be acc nnplished by ns* 
it points to the means which are required for its realisation. An 
object to be accomplished is directly related to some of these means, 
i.e., some means are proximate. Some means are indicated by words 
which do not-occur in the sentence. Some means are pointed by 
some other sentences. Some means are revealed to us by passages 
occuring in other contexts. Some means render their indirect? 
assistance to realise the object to be accomplished. Some means are 
abandoned by the object to be accomplished though they stand in 
close proximity but lack capacity. Though some means stand in a 
remote place yet the object to be accomplished attracts them since 
they are capable of bringing it about. An act (an object to be done) 
which is performed by a host of objects denoted by case-endings 
rendering proximate or remote help to it is the meaning of a sentence. 

[On hearing the injunctions such as * 4 One should sacrifice !*, 

“ One should make gifts,” “ One should pour libation,” “ One should 
study the Vedas ** and soon a person who is impelled to action knows 
that this action should be performed and performs it. The word 
which reveals qualifications for a person wishing to perform an action 
implies the agent who is required for the performance of an action. 
Thus it makes us understand that an ,agent has usefulness in his 
action. It purports to convey that this person is the agent of this 
particular action and this action is to be completed by this person. In 
that case an agent forsakes its principal position in a sentence since an 
agent is a means to an action but not vice versa. * An agent is also 
known to us as the executor of an action. A sentence also advises Vy 
a person to this effect that he should do this. If you ask “ Why 
a person perform an. action?**, then our rejoinder is that the 
*hich enjoins a person to do is regarded by him as the valid-eenllfvfS 
°f knowledge. One has been ordered by the injuactive s®atSpcev : 

8 b°ufd^^ vi I- If ft person who; has 
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does not perform the prescribed action then he will transgress an 
injunction, i,e. 9 an obligatory duty. One discharges his duty because 
he has conviction in the validity of the scriptures. A man who does 
not covet for the fruit of an action performs an action because he is 
goaded by the habit of performing actions. This habit strengthens 
his attitude of indifference towards the worldly objects. This attitude 
being confirmed, h* gradually negates the reality of all worldly 
objects Thus, he acquires the highest qualification for realising the 
absolute. As he qualifies himself so he acquires a deep insight into 
the subtle truth. The highest qualification, aejuited by him, enables 
him to grasp the sumtmim bon mu of life. If we are to discuss this 
matter then we aie to pioiong this topic to a greater length. Liet 
us cut short this discussion for the present. The drift of this section 
is that as an action plays the most important part in a sentence so it 
is the meaning of a sentence. .Taimini says “ That which does for 
another is &?sa (subsidiary). A substance, the attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance occupy a subhidiary position in a 
sentence. But a sacrifice, its result, viz, heaven, etc., and a person who 
enjoys the result are not regarded ns sesa ,f The inner significance 
of Jaimini’s sfitra is that a substance, tlio attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance render a service to an action but 
an action assists none. In other woid*. an action is an end in itself 
but not a means to an end. Thus it is not subsidiary.] 

The Demonstration of the Hypothesis that h Sentence points 
to the Result ok an Action since the Fruit ok an Action 

IS SUPERIOR TO THE ACTION ITSELF 

The criticisinof the above thesis is as follows. Why does an 
action occupy the principal position in a sentence? Does it occupy 
such a position by its intrinsic nature? Or does it acquire the position 
by verbal authority? 

If we look over the problem from (he realistic point of view then 
we find the superiority of the fruit of an action. No intelligent man 
undertakes a fruitless action. 

. Though a person is enjoined by the Vedas or directed by bis 
superiors or commanded by his king to di an action yet he does not 
betake himself to it when he is not confident of his success. A dullard 
carries out the order of his superiors either in order to avoid a slap 
or in order to gain a sweet-meat. In other words, a fool indiscreetly 
undertakes an action either out of fear or out of greed. 
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The Mlnianeakas re-examine their criticism and hold that 
will^ not decide the question of superiority from the realistic point bf 
view hilt from*the linguistic point of view. They attach the highest 
autliority to the verbal knowledge. The knowledge which is com¬ 
municated to them by words is taken as valid. Let us take an 
example viz. king’s servant (raja-purusa). If the actual order of 
things h taken into consideration then a king o?'.upies the most 
exalted position, being the ruler of the world. The wietched person 
who serves him earns his livelihood, obeying his will. But if the 
superiority is decided from the linguistic point of view then the 
servant occupies the superior position in the compound word. The 
reason is that in a tat-purusa compound the sense of the last member 
predominates. Similarly, in ease of the above injunctions viz. 
“ One should sacrifice”, “One should make gifts,” “ One should 
pour libations ” etc. an action has been emphatically advised. The 
sense of an action predominates in those injunctive sentences. But 
one vylio is desirous of heaven should sacrifice. Now why the clause 
“ Who is desirous of heaven ” has been given? Does it not point 
(o the fruit of an action? Dot the question of superiority be settled. 
An agent has been mentioned for the purpose of an action. In other 
words, an agent is a means to an end. The end is an action. But 
if an action is done and a result is produced in the natural order of 
things then let the result be produced. .Let an agent put forth his 
energy for the fruition of liis action. But the above injunctive 
sentences do not attach prominence to the fruit of an action. The 
statement that if an action is performed then the result itself follows 
iB significant. What is the significance of the word itself ? It 
purports to convey that an action is not a means to an end viz. the 
result of an action. 

The above contention of the Mimansakas is not logically sound. 
If they interpret the injunctive sentence “ Svargakamo Yajeta ” in 
the above manner then it will be difficult syntactically to connect 
the word ” Svargakamah ” with the verb ‘ yajeta ’. 

The Mimansakas meet the objection with the following remark. ;; 
The word in question denotes the subject of the sentence A subject, 
iB a means to an action but not vice versa The critics point oaiyi 
that the word * Svarga kamah ' does not stand for the 
refers to one who qualifies himself for the enjoymeofc of-th^/j^i^^ 
an action. * But nobody is known to be desirous of' heayen 
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follow 1115 two A niau who has a longing for heaven is called Svarga- 
kamah ’ Or, a man who wishes for heaven is called ‘ Svargakamah 
Tlie two senses of the above term clearly state that a person who has 
set his heart upon heaven is Svargakamah. 

Now, Del u^ discuss now heaven, the object of desire, is syntac¬ 
tically connected with the veib. Docb it lender visible or invisible 
• help to the yeib? 


IlfcVVLN DOES NO! VlSllJLY ASSIS’l II1E VERB 


The sciitcncLs, n \ “ Sandal is heaven,” “ Damsels, sweet 

sixtetns aic heave i» ** imply the identity of hcaveu with substances 

like ftintlal, damsels’ itc. Hence the wold ‘luuven* denote^ a 

substance. J«inium hold-. that it. substances aio related to the object 

of a verb then they, assisting the object of a veib, are ielated to the 

veib. As soul milk and other such objects, being an accessory matter, 

tender a^Dtance to an action so heaven indirectly contubutcs its help 

to the action in question. Poarc, al o, has its contribution in this 

matter botanic it ev'u i^es iiiIIucik e over tluM ollection of materials 

* 

- which area m« ans to tlie action m <jue i -lion. Tliu^ it benefits an 
action. The benefit winch sm b desiio londeis to an action is visible 
since a peisoti move** foi collecting mateiiaJs, being induced by such 
desire. 

The view in question i^ not sound since the word ‘heaven* does 
not denote a substance since it denotes bliss but not a substance. 
The very vandal is not heaven to a person who is afflicted with cold 
But rt is said to be heaven by biru who is oppressed by tlie heat of 
•surumeL. The \c iy lady is designated as heaven by an erotic person. 
But she is no I to a person wbo^e passion has subsided. Thus 
heaven invariably denotes bhos but not a substance. As heaven i* 
not a substance so it is not a means to action. Some thinkers imagine 
that the peak of the gold-mountain is heaven since no other place is 
an abode of ju finite bliss. Such a place is not a means to the said 
action since nobody can have an access to it like sour milk etc. 

Heaven does not iifnder Invisible help of an Action 

• 

beta ^ one i ma & ,ne ® that om inner organ is an ocean and concentrates 
carries 11 ^ up 011 imaginary object then he acquires merit and 
or in ordi >0De ^ ts an ac *i° n * Similarly, desire for heaven will generate 
undertak^ through this invisible result help the act of sacrificing- 
i u 6 sutnption is far-fetched. Heaven is infinite bliss. B)ils**J 
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not a means to an end. But everything else is a means to blisa whictv 
is an end in itself. Hence, heaven is not a means to a sacrifice. Bafe 
a sacrifice is a means to heaven. Thus as the above sentence does not: 
enjoin a means to a sacrifice so the word ‘Svorga-kamah’ (one who 
desires heaven) is not syntactically connected with the verb since it 
does not communicate an agent. If you ask, “How is it connected , 
with the verb?’ 1 Then we say that the word stands for one who 
enjoys the fruit of an action. 

Who tnjoys the fruit of an action? lie who is entitled to own 
the result of an action enjoys it. He who is capable of producing an 
action has right to enjoy its fruit. Now, the Mimiinsakas may con¬ 
tend that the agent of an action i6 only entitled to enjoy its fruit. 
They suggest that an adhikarin is a kartr. In other words, the word 
‘Svargakainah’ stands for an agent. The word 'svunai' suggests an 
agent but docs not denote. In order to be the owner of the result of 
an act the person must possess capacity. A person does not acquire 
the right of ownership simply because he happens to be an agent. 
The relation which holds between an action and a person i-i not dis¬ 
tinct from that which subsists between a ease-ending and a verb. 
(This is the contention of the MJmansnk*) (The Naiya \ikas reply). A 
person knows at first that it is his duty and he is capable of discharging 
it. Thus a person, being aware of Hie ownership relation, grasps the 
case-relation. In other words, lie is conscious of the case-relation 
afterwards. 

Now, the Mimiinsakas raise another point against the above 
decision. They say “You do not deny existence to the case-relation 
as the upholders of the thesis that a word denotes only a universal 
refuse to believe the awareness of an individual. But how will you 
prove that the case-relation is subsequently presented to our conscious¬ 
ness?” Some thinkers give an answer to this question. They hold 
that the person requires no further qualification viz. his distinct 
relationship with the verb since he has been already mentioned as 
qualified. A person who possesses the requisite qualifications of an . 
agent viz. capacity etc. becomes the ageut of an action. : K£j. 

If a person does not posses such qualifications then he has nq v, 
right to enjoy the fruit of an action. For this reason, we hold fcha^ 
a person who possesses the requisite qualifications is the real : 

Mere agency does not confer upon a person the right to ertjoy.. 
fruit of an action. Thus a person who desires heaven 
said tight. ‘ If he performs an action with the purpose of -feigning 
beaten then he thinks Lei heaven be nfy enjoyah^ ; ; obj 
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can I attain heaven, and undei this aspuation longs loi heaven as his 
goal Hence, the pcifoimet of a saciificc is mentioned as one who 
desues heiven It that action does not lead to heaven then an 
opposite idea is presented to oui mind vu lie deques heaven but per¬ 
forms a fejcutice He long 4 - foi one thing but does anothei thing. 
Huch a cntical attitude of out mini may develop Th«refor®, if it is 
not admitted that m ution is 1 moms to one's desideratum then a 
person who desne^ hcavtu * umot en n i,c imnsclf m that action. If a 
peieon is not entitl d to an iction the n lie < in in no way be connected 
with it So when one deserve tin (nut ot a sacithcc he who desires 
heaven got s to peiloim a sictificc Tin title does not acciue to a 
pei'-on if the cau^il u I it ion loc*- not subsist between the act of 
sacrifice and Leaven llenct, we must nlmit that heaven is the end 
and the act ot sicufiu. is a meins to it Theieloie an iction, being 
a means to its truit—the end c mnot muntiin iN ptmcipal position in 
a sentence We < 11m ji hold tint Mu sentence whih c out nns a veib 
Mgnifjiiig this uti n pm pull to convey tin action b iL meaning 
Jannim has also ml to this \ fl ci —“Wlun m action is peifoimed 
m c ldci to it ili^e ui c bjei t n i ti u oc upics » suboidmate place, 
being itself iccc soi > 

Say, * Which ution i the me inm to of i *-cntcncc? * Do you say 
that the act ol sicnficc the nu innu of I lie loot 'yj|* n- the meaning 
in question^ Oi,doyousi$ that tlu sud action is conveyed by a 
suffix attached to the loot? Ot these two suppositions what is 
convened by a loot is a means to the object of de*ue Hence, the 
action which is conveyed by a 100I occup.cs a suboidimte place This 
position has been llieady irndc ckai The meaning of a suffix 
becomes that of a sentence when it is pn son ted to us only as a means 
to the meaning of a loot and the object of desire In no way it is 
presented to oui consciousness Our rival thinkers also approve of 
this hypothesis Hence, we hold that no scn 4 ence pm ports to convey 
an action as its principal meaning We believe that this view is 
shared by all. 

Ab V PERSON lb MOIvi: 1MPOR1VN1 IHAlx OIL RESULT 10 BL AlPAINED 
SO HL M W BL IUI Ml \N1NC, Of A SLNTENCE 

Let us now follow the logic al development of the above two 
hypotheses. Why do you say that a lesult is signified by a. sentence? 
Why do you discard the hypothesis that an action is the meaning of a 
aertence? The reason is that it occupies a suboidmate place* This 
logic applies to the case of 1 result also. A result ib also subordinate 
kq a person since it serves the purpose of a person. Heaven if not 
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attained by itself. A person endeavours to attain it. ljut everybody 
desires all objects as they are to bo enjoyed by him. As they are 
desired by a person so they do not occupy a principal position in fr 
sentence. Jaimini has stated that a lcsult is also not prominent since 
it servos the purpose of a person. Now, the logical conclusion which 
is suggested by the above discussion is this that a person who performs 
a sacrifice should be the meaning of a sentence. Ho uses freedom 
and leans upon none. The Mlmain-akah point out that the above 
conclusion is not <»atihJArtoiy. A person is also used as a means. He 
is engaged in conseciating jKj^ts made up of fig trees The height of a 
post made up of fig tree is measured by that ol a person. Thus a 
person is requiied to some action. Jannim also bolds that a person 
is a means to an action. 

Tnp Refutation or iiip Hypothesis that \n Action or a 

PhKSON IS Su.NJPIPD BY \ SENTENCE 

If we admit 1 lie Tuthouty of Jammu then we are in a fix. We do 
not know what we shall do Let us dearly slate the problem. One 
acts in oidci to ha\e a iomiII A us ilt in its turn ‘•fives the purpose 
of a person. The aim of a siuifke c* also to complete an action. If 
the wheel of prominence levohfo in this f tshion then which of them 
will occupy flic pnncipnl | him turn in a sentt nc» * Which will" be the 
meaning of a bentenre? 

Our answer to the aho\e pioblem is as follow ■». A person is not 
the meaning of a # senten< o since there is a divergence of opinion 
legarding the hypothesis that a person is signified by a verb—not to 
speak of the hypothesis that a person is signified by a sentence Why 
do you say that the agent, ;.c. t the performer of an action is not 
signified by a verb? According lu the rule laid down m JMnim’s, 
grammar a lakara (a verb in all its tenses; signifies nil agent. Why 
shall we not bold that an agent is signified by a verb? What is tbe 
meaning of tbe term (lakara)? IMnmi enjoins tliar wlvm the present 
tense of a verb is to be indicated lakara assume* flic foini of iat. 
When an agent is to be communicated the suffix sap* is attached to it. 

A verb taken an inflexion in the second person when it i* syntacti-• 
rally connected with second person pionoun. A \erl> takes an in¬ 
flexion in the first person when it is byntacticill) connected with first* 
person pronoun. A verb takes an inflexion in the third person when it 
is syntactically connected with the third poison The inflexion* Which 
indicate the third person are ‘tip*, Mas’ and ‘jin’. In order to fotHonte 
th$ plural number of a person the terminal inflexion which isrtjjtyched 
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to a verb has t definite form. To indicate the dual or the siogofag 
number of a person (he terminal inflexion, attached to a verb, has a 
distinct form. Thus, each number has been distinctly indicated by a 
separate sentence T.he siitrus which enjoin cases, uuinber and case- 
endings should point (o syntactical unity as the^ all reler to .one and 
the same substantive. The '•entenen “One person cooks” has been 
.interpreted by the authorities on grammar thus: As the number 
of the nominative ea^e of the verb (to cook) is singular so the terminal 
suffix ‘lip* is attached to it. If there are two nominative cases of the 
verb (to cook) then the terminal suffix ‘tas* is attached to it. If the 
nominative cases oi the verb (to cook; are more than two then the 
terminal suffix ‘jin is attached to it. Thus it is clear that the 
number of the nominative case is convened by a verb with a suffix 
attached to it but nol the nominative case. Hence, how is it that 
the nomiuntive case of a verb, t.e., an agent, is conveyed by a verb? 
There is no need of elaborately discussing the subject matter of 
another science Therefore, a person who performs an act is not the 
meaning of a sentence. The result produced by a verb, is not the 
meaniug of a sentence 'luce the dilemma that *i icsiilt i< either an 
accomplished objoit or not cannot be solved. If a result is an accom¬ 
plished ^fact then the designation does not properly apply to it since 
it has been mentioned a»i object of desir*\ 

Thh Proof of 'inn Hypothi*sis that JIiiavvna is hie Meaning 

of a Sentence 

If an accomplished fact is not a result then a result is to be 
brought into being. In that ease, we cannot imagine that a result 
cannot be produced Tlieieloie, tho Mimansakas propound the hypo¬ 
thesis that an activity is the meaning ot a sentence. This activity 
&r process leads on to a possible result. Hence, it is bound up with 
past, present and future times. 


The Determination of tiie Nature of an Activity 

• What is a bhavanfi, i.r., a process. A bhavana is that which 
brings into being an object to be produced. The result, viz., heaven 
etc., is to be produced since it conus into being. Whatever comes 
into being is also brought into being. Our experience teache* that 
whatever comes into being is the nominative case of the verb, 'to be'. 
Whatever is either eternal or unreal does not come into being., 
Kumarila Bbatta says to this effect in bis Sloka-valrfctifca. (An objap T 
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which does not come into existence or which endures for ever cannot 
be created like the sky-flower or the sky.] 

Heaven and such other objects which are objects of our desite are 
other than the sky and the sky-flower. For this reason such objects 
may be created. A bhavana is an activity of the agent towards 
a course of action which terminates in a result. Tt signifies that it 
causes one to come into being. This idea is expiossod by a causal 
suffix attached to the verb 'to be*. The heaven is the nominative 
case of the non-causal verb 'is*. The nominvtive case of the original 
verb becomes the objective case of the same veib with the causal 
suffix attached to it. Thus ‘bhavana’ denotes the activity ot an 
agent who causes something to come into being A person brings 
into being heayen which is to come into being, by means of his own 
activity. The very activity which produces it (a result) is called 
'bhavana'. 

Now, the propounders of the hypothesis that a sentence signifies 
an action put a question to the framers of the new thesis They 
suggest that the ailed activity of a person is nothing but an 
action. This activity is not distinct irom an action Tt is not a 
cla^s by itself. Hence, the hypothesis that a sentence points to 
an action has not been icfulod. This suggestion ereites a^new 
problem. An answer to this problem is as follows* Any and every 
action is not a bhavana, m., the activity of an agent. Bhavanl is 
the activity ot an agent But it is distinct from all visible sacri¬ 
ficial acts which are done in an order of time, viz , prior and posterior. 
Some of these acts aie pieviousl^ pci formed and the othoi* are stib- 
bequently performed. \ll these acts aio ananged in due Older of 
time * A bhavana is dislinc t fiom the vggieeafeot the siciifuial acts 
thus arranged. The ictivitv of an agent is experienced by us as 
distinct from such sacuficial acU I iken both smglv tnd colloc-ti\ety. 

A bhavana (the activity of an agent) is no* to be produced by 
any one of those acts. It does not produce only one of those acts. 
,But it produces all acts which arc produced and which, it the sime 
time, produce other acts. This activity is distinct It om all icih and 
cases and is communicated to us byawoid (This is the sense of 
the above verse). Lot us critically examine an example. A verb 
in the subjunctive mood, viz., Yajeta has been illustrated. If we 
analyse the word ‘yajeta’, we find that it consists of two partB, viz,, 
a verb (the root Yaja)' and a suffix, indicative of subjunctive mood. 
TJhe root ‘yaj* signifies the act of sacrifice etc The suffix, attached 
to the root, communicates an injunction which has an impelling force 
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and the another of agent etc. But the activity of ao agent which 
is distinct from processes, denoted by a root, and is called bbavwni 
is not conveyed to ns by a suffix. Panini recognises no such in¬ 
flection like the suffix indicative oi the subjunctive mood as points 
to the activity of an agent. Hence, the activity of an agent does 
not constitute the meaning of a sentence. 

(To be continued). 



BENGAL (1750-1800) 

Hrmhndba Pausad Ghose 
CHAPTER IV 
After The Gbbat Famine 

After the famine (1770 A.D.) plenty returned to the silent and 
deserted Province. But the masses could take no part in that plenty 
nor did they enjoy peace. 

The actual state of things would be apparent from the following 
description of the district of Beerbhoow, given by Hunter who depend¬ 
ed for his materials on official records 

“ In the large province, as it was then called, of Beerbhoom 
there had been close on 6ix thousand rural communes under cultiva¬ 
tion, 1763. This wae found four years before the famine; three years 
after it ( thero were little more than four thousand five hundred. No 
new generation, meanwhile, was growing up, for the young had suffer¬ 
ed most severely during the famine, and throughout the ensuing six¬ 
teen years (1770-1785) depopulation went steadily on. In 17/1-1772 
more than one-third of the district had been written down as ‘Palafcaka’, 
deserted, and in 1776 out of an estimated rental of £114,482 only 
£63,350 were realised. The inhabitants, no longer able to defend them¬ 
selves from the wild beast6, drew closer and closer together towards the 
centre of the district, the roads became impaftsable by reason of the 
jungle, and.a country formerly so convenient for the passage of troops 
that it had repeatedly been selected as the battle field on which was 
decided the fate of Bengal, and one which is now so closely cultivated 
that hardly a tiger or even a wild pig can be found withiu its bound¬ 
aries is described by a traveller in 1780 as a pathless forest In one 
of the earliest numbers of the first newspaper published in India 
(Hickey's Qagettc of 20th April, 1780), a correspondent states that 
Colonel Blair with a Detachment of Sepoyt had forced a passage 
'through the Beerbhoom Province, a route that no body of troop* 
ever mat ch ed before. They marched through but an extensive wood, 
all the way a perfect wilderness. Sometimes a small willage presented 
itself in the midst of these jungles, with a little cultivated ground 
around it, hardly sufficient to encamp the two bataU#m#- These 
woods abound with iigei* end beers which infested the own# every 
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night, but did no other damage than carrying off a child or killing 
some of the gentlemen’s hackery (wagon) bullocks'.” 1 

The condition ot Birbhoom was typical of the condition of almost 
all the districts m northern, ceutia) and western Bengal, as the 
effects of the famine had passed lightly over East Bengal only. 

The famine had been as bad as a convulsion of nature, an 
earthquake or a tornado oi the active work of a volcano. 

But the Company was relentless in its collections. In the letter 
which Warren Hastiugs and his colleagues wrote to the Court of 
Directors on the 3id No\ember, 177*2 they tried to explain why a 
diminution of the revenue of the Company had not been consequent 
on* the calamity 

“ To ascertain ill the means by which this was effected will 
not be easy. It is difficult to trace the Progress of the Collections 
through all its ftitncate Channels, or even to comprehend all the 
Ai tides which compose the Revenue in its fii*t operations. One 
Tax, however, we will ei.deavoui to describe, as it may serve to 
account lot the Equality winch has been preserved m the past Col¬ 
lections, and to which it ha^ puuipilly contributed. It ts called 
Najay, and it is an Asse^ment upon the actual inhabitants ot every 
Inferior Deccnpt.on of .Lands, to make up foi the loss sustained m 
the Rents of their neighbours, who aie either dead or have fled the 
countiy” * 

They admitted that the tax was “equally impolitic in its Insti¬ 
tution and oppressive in the mode of exacting” and “had not the 
sanction of the Covetnment, but took place as a matter of ^course". 
It was also “iriceoncidcrablc to strict justice'but was resorted td. 
It was a case ot necessity knows no law 

In 1776 the scaicity of cultivators had completely transposed 
the ordmaiy lelahons in Bengal of landlord and tenant. “In the 
present state of the country,” wrote Mr. Francis in that year, “the 
ryot lias in fact the advantage over the zemindar. Where so much 
land lies waste and so few hands are left for cultivation, the peasant 
must be courted to undertake it.'’ 5 

By degree# the agricultural population divided itself into two 
classes, the so-called resident cultivators who, from attachment to 
their family inheritance or by reason of indebtedness to the fitfpertor 
land-holder contimfed on the same estate as before the famine;'tani* 

! RirnarU on the GftfU Femtne 1769-1770 (Published in 1865). 

* Letter to the Coart of Directors. 

1 Minute of Mr. Jfrasoie, Jtevemp CoUootkmt, 1776* 4 
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more adventurous class termed non-resident or vagrant cultivator*, 
consisting of immigrants from adjoining torritones, and of subject* 
of the Company who had abandoned their previous holdings. “Within 
six years after the depopulation the classification had distinctly taken 
place, and the migratoiy agiifcultuial class, which had formerly been 
an insignificant element in the population continued during 30 years 
to be the most prominent feat me in the rural economy ot Bengal**. 4 
“Eveiything tended to develope the giowth of this class Landhold¬ 
ers saw one-half of their estates lying waste foi want oi cultivators, 
and they began to entice awiy the tenant i> of their neighbours,^and 
even to import laboui from foroigu St<\teJ In older to encourage 
them to settle, holdings wue oifaod at very low rents, and the 
propLietois became oveiy yeai moio impoverished, they became 
more and more eager m bidding igjinst one auothei for the services 
of the non-rcsulenfc aqiicullui il cla^s till at length »-uch cultivators 
obtained then hud at lnlf puce The id ident husbiudmon, unable 
to co npete on Unse teims, threw up then holdings in gieat num¬ 
bers 99 a By 17b t the de citron became oo scuou'.a to ittract the 
attention ot the Bnti-.li Pailiuminl 'Tin hnd still icmaiued vacant 
of cultivators, howevu, uul it wis not dll >0 y< u-, altei the famine 
tkat abundant nupoit of Ubout and tlio gtowtji ol a new generation 
lestoied inhabitants to Bengal ‘Evt ty pioptntoi n colleoliug 
husbandmen fiom tin lulls to impiove lu> low lauds/ wide Mr. 
Thomas Lawd in l7'J2, but in spite ol ‘-ucli elicits the uioit moderate 
calculation Btated the uncultivated tuition oi the piovince at one-third, 
while other autliouties asseited that at least one half, if not two-thirds 
of Bengal lay waste” 6 

Thus men from the hilh and aborigines fiom the neighbouring 
provinces came and were invited and encouiaged to settle in Bengal 
creating a new element in the population of the Province 4 

The country became every yeai a moie total waste, but the 
English Government constantly demanded in increased land-tax f 

Violent feuds broke out among the landed piopuetois who kept 
in their service armed retainers and encouiaged and harboured docoits 
who served them as and when necessary Unglish officials often took 
an active pait m the quaucU between In deW pioptictois. It w*s 
said that a gang-robbeiy novel occurred withoit i landed proprietor 
being at the bottom of it. 


« Hunter —Annals of Ru ml Benyat 

r * Vtd* Hastings' Miauls of 12th Noveiabsi, 1770 

' Quoted by Hunter from s rare tract w Ooterpara collection. 
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To add to the miseries of the people Bengal was. practically he 
by banditti. 

Writes Hunter - 


“ Bands of cashiered soldiers, the dregs of the Mussulman armie 
roamed about* plundering as they went They frequently diesst 
themselves m the Company's uuitonn, with i view to wholesa' 
extoition fioni the villagers, a fraud tendered so plausible by tl 
disorderly conduct ot our own tioops on the lino of March, that a sen 
of stringent enactments failed to put it down Lawlessness breee 
• lawlessness, and the miserable peasantry, stripped of their hoard f< 
► the winter, were foictd to become plunderers in turn Billy in 177j 
the local ofticoin rep nt r the frequent hung of villigo> by the pe>pi 
whose distress dnves then to such acts of despur and vrllanj 
Nuiubeisof ryot 1 -, who have lnthei to home the first of character 
among their ueighbauis pursu* this list lesoutce to procure then: 
selves a subsistancc ' They Lor mod thunsehcN into bands ot s< 
called houseless devotees, and roved ibout lie country m armies fift 
thousands strou* ‘V -*ct ot I iwh builitti,* wiote the Counci 
in 177 i, ‘known uul i t‘i nimeoL Suwi h or Ki]iiu-» li ire 1 >n, 
infested these* lounliies xnd uu lei pi tun* >1 u h^ioiis pilgu nage 
have been au astound t> trivetso the chief put of Bengal, begging 
stealing, and plunderm n wherever tluy fo, ind as it best suits tbdi 
convenience to ptactise In the years subsequent to the famine 
their ranks weie swollen by i crowd of starving peasants who ha 
neither seeds nor implements to teeommence cultivation with, an< 
the cold weather of 1772 brought therp down upon the harvest field 
of Lower Bengal, buinin OI plundering, ravaging, * in bodies of fiffc; 
thousand men*. The collectors called out the military, but after i 
temporary success our Sepoys ‘ were at length Totally defeated, am 
^Captain Thomas (then leader), with almost the whole party cot off 
( waa not till the close of the winter that the Council could report U 
the Court of Duectois, that a battalion, under an experienced com 
jpander, had aoted successfully against them ". r 

But the intimation was pi ematurt—a case of wish being fathei 
to thought. For, on 31st March, 1773 Warren Hastings admittec 
that the commander who had succeeded Captain Thomas “ nnhappilj 
underwent the same late", and four battalions of the army were 
then actively engaged againsl the banditti, but that. In amt* rtf* A* 


m 
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militia levies called from the landholders, their combined operations 
had been fruitless. 

” The inhabitants made common cause with the marauders, and 
the whole rural administration was unhinged”. 

In a letter written by Hastings*on 9th March, 1773? we read: — 

4t Our own provinces have worn something ot a warlike appear¬ 
ance this year, having been infested by bands ot Sonassios, who have 
.defeated two small parties of Purgunnah Sipoys (a rascally corps) and 

cut oft the two officeis who commanded them.The history of 

this people is cunous. They inhabit oi lather possess the country 
lying south ot the hills ot Tibbct irotn Caubul to China. They go 
mostly naked. They have neither towns, housos, nor families, but 
love continually fiom place to place, recruiting then: numbers with 
the healthiest children they can steal m the connlues through which 
they pass. Thus they arc the stoutest and most active men m India. 
Many me merchants. They aie all piJgnms, and heldlby all castes of 
Gentoos in gieat veneration. This infatuation prevents our obtaining 
any intelligence of then motions, or aid from the country against 
them, notwithstanding vei> ngid older* wlucIi have been published 
for these proposes, in • o much that thej oi ton jpjieai m the heail of 
the province as it they dropped fiom Itcaven. Tliey are hardy, 
bold, and enthusiastic to a degree suipassing cterlit. Such are the 
Senna6sics, the gipsies ol Hindustan.” s 

Indeed these people—lobbeis and io\ing pilgmns combined— 
tormed a curious baud harassing the people and terrorising them and, 
at the same time, paralysing the udmimstiation which the English 
were building up in the province They were a tenor to the Province 
and a power to reckon with—a factor unknown in most countries. 

According to W. T. Stead war is the sum of all knavducs. It 
was about the Boer War .that he wrote with characteristic boldness— * 
i4 Slavery is said to be the sum of all vtllanies, but war js assuredly 
the sura of all knaveries. The suspension of the moial law winch ia 
assumed when war is declared is not by any means confined to tha 
sixth commandment. The elimination of 4 not ’ in the Command 
* Thou shalt not kill * is no doubt its first and mum diale effect; but 
it would seem that as in war killing is no murdci, so stealing ia 
regarded as no offence. The story of the fiauds practised by, 
contractors and others who flourish in wai time, supplies an even 
more squalid and seamy side to glorious war than the carnage of the 

bottle field.” put when war and'famine appear habj m hand fcb* 

* , 

• Qkfr-Memotre'vf the Life of the Bon. Warren Hoetinge. 
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situation becomes even worse. Famine, like war,, makes man abandon 
all considerations of humanity aud demoralises and debases 'society 
absolutely. Jn Bengal after a period of maladministration war and 
famine appeared as twins. And no wonder the condition they created 
was cougemal t*> robbery The Saimyasis were not the only organised 
gangs of decoits infesting Bengal anil terrorising the people. The 
arm of the Government—new and feeble—was not long enough to 
reach thorn nor strong enough to at tike them. The Thugs and 
dacoits weie here, there, o\ei}\vhei<\ Most of the districts were 
* harassed by dacoits. 

The most persistent distuibcrs of the peace in Midnapore were the 
(•'hoars—members of the wild tribes who inhabited the Jungle Mahals 
and the tracts beyond them. The Jungle Chiefs or Zamindars too 
yvere a turbulent and independent class. Towards the close of the 
nineteenth century the dinars biokc out in open rebellion. The out¬ 
break began in 179N. Trice m bis “Ohuai Rebellion of 1799“ states-^ 
“1799 A.I), is maiked in the Midnapore annals as the year of the 

great Chuar rebellion, ghastly with its horrors and mwacre.It was 

not till the olo<*e of the year that the Distnct was lestoied to a state 
of only paitial tranquillity. 0 When the British occupied Ansgarh and 
Karnagarh Bam Shironmni— mi peeled to he one of the leaders of the 
rebels, was put nuclei arrest and brought to Midnapore as a prisoner 
(Oth April, 1799). 

In the District of Nadde.i the name of the village—Oola was 
changed to Birn.ipar (tin place of heroes) when the inhabitants of the 
place succeeded in mptuiing pome dnroifo The then district authority 
wrote thus—“The glinted conduct of the inhabitants of Ooloo on the 
present occasion entitles their town to he designated with a more 
jvorthy name and to some mark of distinction. The name of the 
pillage should he changed to Beernagar, that is the town of heroes." 
Jn the encounter wilh the dacoits 9 villagers were wounded while 2£f 
dacoits were arrested. The * hand of dacoits consisted of men of' 
various castes including Brahmins and Kayasthas as stated in Srijan” 
nath Mitra Mustaffy’s “Ula or Birnagar”. 

The dacoits were well organised and the spoils were often 
brought from great distances. Even Calcutta was not free 
from the attacks of these dacoits. In despair Warren Hastings 
ordered that every convicted dacoit should be executed; that 

he should be “ executed in all the forms and terrors of the law M 

in his native village; that his whole family ahpuld be made > 

slaves; and that every inhabitant of the village should be fined, 
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Inspite of these severities, however, duntn continued to flourish.* 
Sometimes they set fire to houses and attacked villages and towns 
under cover of confusion occasioned by it “The conflagrations that 
resulted threatened to destroy whole cities In March, 1780, a fire 
occured m Calcutta that burned down fitteen thousand houses* 
Nearly two hundred people perished in the flames Clear cases of 
incendiarism are constantly recorded, an 1 at length it was gravely 
recommended that those owning sttaw houses should have bimboo 
with three hooks at the end to catch the villains “ 9 it became an 
invariable practice m English houses toi the pottei to shut the outer 
door at the commencement ol each meal and not to open it till the 
butler hi ought linn word that the plate was 6afely locked up If* 
English houses whole thue were guns could ht raided what wonder 
that the Indians weie in constant dang er of being plundered by gangs 
of docoits? 

The bufferings ot the people knew no bounds. Theie was none 
to orotect them There was no stiong government ab in \ishnupur to 
saleguard the rightb ot the people. The ibbe Kaynal gave the follow¬ 
ing account of Vishnupur undei the Hindu kings.— 

“Jnbeity and piopeity are sale in \ ishuupui Robbeiy, either 
public or pnvite is never he ud of Ab soon as an} btiangei enteis 
the ierntoiy, he becomes under the piotcction ot the laws which pro¬ 
vide for his bccunly He is furnished with ^uide-, at free cost, who 
conduct him from place to place and au answiruble for his person and 
effects When he ^changes his conductors, the new ones deliver to 
those they telieve an attest ition of their conduct, which is registeied 
and afterwaids sent to the Rija . ..Whoevei finds a puiso or other 
thing ol value hangs it upon the fil'd Uee he ine-*ts \vi f h, in I .nfoims 
the nearebt guard who gives notice ol it lo the p iblu by he it ol 
drum.** 10 

If this could be the condition in a small lerutoi> m Bengal how 
is it that the parts of the Province outside it was piey to dicoifs? 
The Government must beheld responsible for tins dis^ineful sfiti Ot 
affairs. 

The meek resignation of the people of B« nul dining the famine 
whioh surprised the Abbey Raynal had, d seems, become a second 

nature withr them. Many years later Huntei wiotc — 

“The Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither 
accident nor chance can ruffle.the emotional part of his mature is 


• Hunter— Annals of W«/ Bengal 

» Philosophical History of the Settlement »n the East and \\ eel Indte 
IS—WOjw-IV 
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in strict subjection ; his resentment enduring but unspoken; bis* 
gratitude of tbe sort tbat silently descends from generation to genera* 
tion. The passion for privacy reaches its climax in tbe domestic 
relations. An outer apartment, in even tbe humblest households, is set 
apart for strangers and the transaction of business, but everything 
behind it is a mastery. The most intimate friend does not venture to 
make those commonplace kindly enquires about a neighbour's wife or 
daughter, which European courtesy demands from mere acquain¬ 
tances. This family privacy is maintained at any price. During the 
famine of JS6G it was tound impossible to render public charity avail* 
able to the female members of the respectable classes, and many a 
rural household starved slowly to death without uttering a complaint 
or making a sign.” 11 

It is a subject of study—this resignation to suffering without 
protest—to oppression without attempt to strike in a people who had 
once won reputation as a martial people from the da^s of Alexander 
the Great who had beard of the Bengal armies, with trained elephants. 
It is on record that when the Baja of Kashmir had a Bengal King 
assassinated treacherously in Kashmir a band of Bengalis proceeded to 
far off Kashmir and there attempted to avenge the death of their King 
and fell fighting there. 12 What wcie the reasons which combined to 
create such a change in the people of Bengal who had accepted and 
developed tbe cult of Sahti (power) and who had been brave fighteis? 

One of the chief causes of the deplorable degradation of the Irish 
under foreign rule was the oppression of the landlords, i.e., those in 
power. Wrote Arthur Young :— 

“The landlord of an Irish estate inhabited by Boman Catholics 
is a sort of despot who yields obedien ce to whatever concerns the poor 
to no law but his own will. Speaking a language that is despised, 
professing a religion that is abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor 
find themselves in many cases slaves even in the bosom of written 
liberty. A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an order which a 
servant, labourer, or cotter dares to refuse to execute. Disrespect or 
anything tending to haughtiness he may punish with his cane or his 
horsewhip with the most perfect security. Knocking down is spoken 
of in a manner that makes an Englishman stare. Landlord of conse¬ 
quence have assured me'that many ot their cotters would think them¬ 
selves honoured by having their wives or daughters sent for to tbe 

n Hunter —Annalt ot Rural Bengal. 
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bed of their masters, a mark of slavery that proves the oppression 
under which such people must live*' 13 . 

This is the passage which Morley cited in reply to an able super* 
visor Government relief works in Ireland who held that the Irish knew 
no difference between the truth and a lie, and said that no social 
system on earth, or in the darker realms under the earth, could have 
been better devised for breeding men indifferent to questions between 
truth and lies. Men talk of the necessity ol history and the fatality of 
race; but let us bo quite suie in Ireland not to set down to the second 
what is easily explained by the first ,M * 

It was in this state of things described by Young £that Thomas 
David wrote :— 

"God ol Justice, I ciied, send Thy spirit down 
On those lords so ciucl and proud, 

Soften their hearts and relax their frown. 

Or, else, T cried aloud, 

Vouchsafe strength to the peasant’s hand 
To drive them at length fioni out the land " 

And what was the outcome of the oppiession? Wrote the 
same poet .— 

"Iiememhei still, through good and ill, 

• How vain weie praters and tears, 

How vain were woids till flashed the swoids 
Of the Irish volunteers. Ml * 

The Hindus—members of the majority community, had been for a 
long time under the oppressive rule of Moslems who were despots. 
The language of the Hindus was despised and their faith was abhorred. 
At times the rulers made them pay au especial tax because of their 
religion and we have seen how meu like Siraj cd-Dowla could perpe¬ 
trate atrocities with impunity. In the demoralisation of the people 
lay the security of the rulers. 

In many cases the execrable example of the rulers was imitated 
by the landholders—both Hindu and Moslem 

Of Russia under the Tzare Gardiner has given the following 
incident in the life of Prince Kropotkin who throughout his career bad 
been dominated by two passions—the passion foi intellectual conquest 

and the passion for human liberty 

The horrors of serfdom scotched the sensitive soul of the bop, 
thus "One day his father falls into a rage with the slaves of the 

11 Young —''Tour of Ireland . 

14 Morley—Recollection*, Vol. I. 

u Quoted in Conway ’• Labour «n Ireland. 
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household. His anger concentrates on poor Makar, the piano-toner 
and sub-butler. He takes his seat at the table aud writes a note, 
‘Take Makar with this note to the police station and let a hundred 
lashes with the birch rod be given to him*. Terror falls on the child. 
He is suffocated with tears, and later in the day in a dark passage he 
awaits the return of Makar, who come* with pale, distorted face*. 
The child tries to kiss his hand, but Makar tears it away and says, 
* Lei me alone? you, too, when you are grown up, will you not 
be just the same? * ‘ No, no, never’; cries the child. ” 18 

This is how the ruling classes of Russia demoralised the people 
and crushed all spirit out of them. 

The people of .Bengal were also ill-tieated and at last answered 
to the description of Edwin Markham's ‘ The man with the Hoe * 

“ Bowed by the weight of centuries he bans 
Upon his hoe aud gazes on the giound, 

The emptiness ol ages in his face 

And on his back the buidcn ot the world. 

Who made linn dead to rapture and despaii, 

A thing that grieves not and never hopes 

Stolid and stunned . . . ” 

Years had rolled on creating conditions pie” nan t with poignant 
possibilities. The Moslems had relused to shake hands with the 
Hindus over the bloody chasm of religious hatred and lanlordism had 
brought about pauperism. Organised opposition to oppression was 
far from possible because ot communal, social and* economic differ¬ 
ences between powerful interests—individual and communal. 

There are some who hold that the cult of Vaishnavism as 
preached by Chaitanva—a cult which practically swept over the greater 
part of the peninsula—had the effect of Bengalis becoming resigned to 
fate and replaced militarism by love. Bengal Vaishnavism haB its 
cbaractenstics. As Bipin Chandra Pal in lus ' Bengal Vaishnavism * 
has put it, according to this Vaishnavism—“God is not an abstraction! 
nor a philosophical generalisation of human experience.” “ Bh&gaban 
is a concrete reality, a peison. The. concept personality implies 
differentiation and duality.” 17 But it is above all a cult of love. 
As Bipin Chandra has explained —“ The gospel of Shree Krishna as 
delivered by Sbree Cliaitauya Mah&pr&bhu is the gospel of Universal 
Humanity*, that knows no distinction between Brahmin and Channel* 


11 Gardiner— Pillare of Society. 

17 Bjpin Chandra Pal —Bengal Vanhnavitm. 
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or between Aryan and non-Aryan or between Hindu and non-Hindu* 
In him are all races one ; all lehgions one , all cults and cultures 
one, that lead undei difterent names and thiough diflercnt forms and 
forinulaues ultimate to the perfection of our common humanity/* 

But this lofty idea was difficult to maintain in its punty. “ The 
cultivation of the love of God thiough the love uid service of man and 
the leahsation of Gjd in eveiy limnan bung, which has been the 
very soul of Bengal Vaishnavi^m, was consequently lo*f in the revival 
of Biahmimcal supeinatuiahsm, symbolism and castc-laws The 
superb humanism of the « osptl of Shrcc ( baitjuya Mahapiabhu and 
its iiu ssage of the equality of man, built ujmn his fundamental 
divimtv, was thus oveiwhelmed by the spirit of mcdiacvel Biahimnism 
with ns excessive einplusis on what may he called Subjective Ideal¬ 
ism, and even the new 'Vaibhiiavic culture came to be dominated by 
an unreal and subjective emotionalism *’ Ib 

fir the time the Bntish came to Iiicln to pi i> tluu pait on the 
jiolitic i s(a h e tl c ch mge de mind above had been co»i plete, and the 
iduiat on ot the l\u hna cult in pine of trie ^ikti cult that made 
the j topic accept the theoiy th it ilv itmn unit! he hid men ly by 
. uttcnng the mine of God in one' inclination was m vogue Tt made 
the once martial Ben'ah'- averse to lesmlancc- is it is said to 
have nduetd the miitial lues of On si into ^civile slavishness 
Aicorci.ng to Bankim Chandra the Bengal \aishmvjbin of Ihaitanya 
was very different from the original Vuslnnvtsm and was a product 
of the mixture ol thV dross ol Buddhist atheism with the old Vaishnav- 
ism which advocated the adoiatiou ol activism—not its rejection. 1 * 

Bengalis had been cultivating that class of mind which shrinks 
from aggressiveness as if it woie a sin. Vs Vuiobindo has put it, 
those who cultivate this mentality fall from a high ideal — 

“ Their temperament foi bids them to feel the delight of battle 
and they look on wbat they cannot undeistand as something monstrous 
and sinful 'Heal hate by love \ 4 drive out mju tree by justice * 

4 slay sin by righteousness * is then cry Love is a sacicd name, 
but it is easier to speak of love than to love The love which drives 
out hate is a divine quality of which only one nun m a thousand is 
capable. A saint full of love lor all nnnkm 1 philan¬ 

thropist consumed with a desire to heal the m» oiieb of the r$ce 
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possesses it, but the mass of mankind does not and cannot rise to the 

height. Politics is concerned with masses of mankind and not with 

individuals. To ask masses of mankind to act as saints, to rise to the 

height of divine love and practise it in relation to their adversaries or 

oppressors is to ignore human nature. It is to set a premium on 
• 

injustice aud violence by paralysing the hand of the deliverer when 
raised to strik*c The Gita is the best answer to those who shrink 
from battle as a sin, and aggres&ion as a lowe:in£ of morality.” ao 

Politics is the ideal of the Ksliatriya, and the morality of the 
Kshatriya—on which {lie politics of the Brahmanical duty of saintly 
sufferance should not be imposed must govern political actions. 
This truth the Bengalis had been losing sight of because of divisions, 
dissentions and degradation. The new legalisation came many years 
later—“ Our attitude is a political Vedantism. India, free, one and 
indivisible, is the divine realisation to which we move, emancipation 
our aim ; to that end each nation must piactise the political creed 
which is the most suited to its temperament and circumstances ; for 
that is the best for it vvhr-li leads most surely and completely to 
national liberty and national li^att >n ” 

India—even Bengal -wav divided into «-ects, sections, coteries 
and communities creating heterogeneous hordes which only the magic 
touch of realisation of nationalism could con veil info a homogeneous 
whole. The process of unification which brought about the realisa¬ 
tion that even good government canuot be a substitute for self-govern¬ 
ment had not come at the tirn* the British gained niipremacy though 
the people of Bongal had to support them the memories of the past, 
the needs of the present and the hopes of the futuic. 

Indeed Bengal lay prostrate at the feet of the conqueror who took 
full advantage of her weakness born of disunion. What added to 
that weakness was a combination of a false conception of the virtues 
of weakness created by a false interpretation of the teaching of 
religion, a distressing drifting from the old moorings and a sense of 
helplessness. Though on previous occasions she had rapidly recovered 
from the ravages of scarcity which could hardly assume the alarming 
proportion of famine Bengal could not recover her previous plenty 
after the man-made famine of J 770. Outsiders had to be invited to 
till the land and reap the harvest ; the rich betrayed the poor and 
wanted to grow richer at the expense of the impecunious ; life, limb 

w Aurobmdo— The Doctrine of Panne Resistance. 
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and property were in .constant danger; the gloom of ignorance 
thickened on the people; old highways fell into disrepair; old water- 
channels got silted up; old salutary customs were being abandoned ; 
old conditions were undergoing unwanted change. And the for¬ 
eigner—wanted to squeeze out as much as he could from the land 
and the teeming millions who inhabited it. The heavy hand of the 
oppressor was being constantly used for the benefit of the rulers who 
were not only birds of passage but also of prey 

The exactions of the English proved for the people of Bengal 
the proverbial last straw that breaks the camel’s back, [n the Fifth 
Report of the Soled Committee of the British House oi Commons and 
its appendix 22 it is stated that the settlement of Bengal, in Akbar’s 
time (1582) by Raja Tadai Mull ol* Tury Hull—that is- the revenue 
settled on the lands, and called the Tuinai Jainma, or standard assess¬ 
ment, amounted to Rs. 10,69 >,152 According to Shore this standard 
assessment was “calculated to give the sovoieign a proportion of the 
advantages arising from extended uilt nation and increased popula¬ 
tion”. To this standard asH^xsment \u<ves*i\e Modem Viceroys 
added .16 toab Sub ad ary or Viceioyal unpostfc.* M The additions were 
as follows :— 

In 1658 some lew lands were added, and the 
revenue was raisid by Sultan Siij.i, but chn*fl\ b\ 
means of additional impo t* called Abwibs to . Rs 13,115,907. 

In 1722 Mur si nd Kuli tailed it by additional imposts 

to • . ... Us. 14,547,043. 

In 1728 it wap raised by Suja Khan to ... Rs. 16,418,513. 

in 175/5 Ali Vardi raised it to ••• Us. 18,611,067^. 

In 17C3 Mir K a shim, by additions, tni^cd it to ... Us. 25,621,223. 

As has been said Slioie called Kishim All’s assessment 
was a “pillage and rack rent”. But on succeeding to the Moslem 
possessions the English adopted for their own collection the assess¬ 
ment of Kashim Ali (i.r. Mir Kashim). 

“ When the advice of the Dewango grant fiist reached England, 
the most extravagant expectations of its advantage** were entertained 
by the proprietors of India stock, and by the public* dt large. Hia 
Majesty’s Govornmont even were infected with the Mine conceits ; u 
and at first demanded the revenues of tlio fertile countries for the 


** 


n Fida Shore's Minute of June, 1780, . f 

» We have on record at least 14 kinds of Ab^abs from Chauih Marhatta (Hit 
Marbstta Fourth) to Mathct Peelkhana (to de'ray the expense incurred on elepbaoteb 
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crown. To meet the expectations of Geverpmentja strong party of. 
Proprietor? in Leadenhall Street proposed that, out of the surplus 
receipts from Bengal £ 900,000 per annum should be paid into the 
exchequer, and the proprietors be allowed a dividend of 14 . per cent,. 
for fifty years On another oceassion they are said to have conceived 
that a dividend of 50 per cent, was less than might be expected from 
the value of ftaeir present possessions*’. 84 

Thus the impositions of Murshid Kuli, of Suja Khan and of 
Allivardy amounted to 33 per cent, of the standard assessment of 1658. 
These were added to by the Zemindars and the amount according 
to Shore could not have been less tbau 50 per cent, for ‘‘exclusive 
of what they collected for the Nazim a fund was required for their 
subsistence and emoluments which they of course exacted”. Shore 
referred to the particulars of the collection of a Dinajapoor farmer 
and found that it “exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding 200, 
in their very nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as neither 
could nor ought to become sources of revenue ”—Vide Shore’s Minute 
(Appendix, Fifth Report, page 175). 

The views of the Court of Director! were more moderate. Nego- 
t tiations were opened and after a long time the arrangement with 
" Government for paying X* 400,000 per annum was completed and 
agreed to be extended for seven years. 

But the proprietors had already secured to themselves a dividend 
I 10 per cent. “ To meet this and the other demands on their 

lltreasury, the Directors.had no recourse left (mt to apply the 

Mttnda of their sovereignty in aid of ibeir commerce. The inveBfc- 
Mmefoiat of goods from India were accordingly ordered to be increased 
bom £ 350,000 to £<800,000 per annum; and as the Company’s 
necessities in England prevented their sending out the usual supplies 
trallion to China, these supplies, to the extent at this time, of 
*900*000 per annum, were also furnished from the surplus revenue 
IBengal”. " 

According to Verelsl Bengal was thus drained, in the five years 
ting the Dewanee Grant of £ 4,941, Oil . 29 

Truly did Hastings remark.“ The Company still receive 

e greatest patt 5f their investment virtually for nothing—not as the 
return for commerce, but as a tribute”. 27 


■‘’X 
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The drain on Bengal continued unabated, tbe u&ual influt* wae 
materially checked and Verelst computed that from thebe two cause*, 
the tribute money lemitted to the Moghul Emperor and tlje specie 
carried off by Mir Kashim ... no lebs than a sum than £ 13,000,0000 
was drained in twelve years, from the silver curiency ot Bengal " 

The situation was thus described by Veielbt in bis State of 
Bengal :— • 

“The too eager desire ot Parliament and the piopuctors of India 
stock to demo immediate advantage from the acquisitions of the 
Company gave birth to many evils which a wiser policy , and a more 
temparate conduct at home might have prevented ..This cause pro* 
eluded all innovations m the management of the levenues, perpetuat¬ 
ing those abuses which, derived fioiu a remote antiquity, hai grown 
to an enormous size under tbe government ol successive' Subadhars. 
Bumous as these were to the industries of the natives, the impatient 
demand upon Bengal, as an inexhaustible mine of wealth, snpsradded 
many other causes of dechpe to those which aheady oppressed the 
laborious inhabitants Each yeai brought orders horn Eiftope to 
enlarge the Company’s investments, while complaints were at the same 
lime received of the increasing price of manufactures, which a competi¬ 
tion between the French, Dutch, and English necessarily occasioned”. 

Such was the distressing condition oJ Bengal when the century 
which had been crowded with events and changes diew at la*>t to a 
i lose. 

Merciless exaction by the English was not the only ill that preyed 
upon the people. Cruelty anl unsci upulousness were the weapons 
offensive and defensive ot the English in India. It would appear that 
those virtues which are usually called Christian the> left behind when, 
they started for India bidding adieu to their native shoie—fading 
over the waters blue. We have shown how Hastings oideiod, with 
impunity, that every convicted dacoit should be executed in all the 
iorras and terrors of the'law in las native village—his whole Umily 
should be made slaves and all his co-villageis should be fined. How 
the spirit that impelled Hastings to pas* such a cruel order hovered? 
o\ei his countrymen in India would bo clear . fro n the a tion ot alsj 
Munro who m 1764 after he had quelled the fiist Sepoy i\£utnJy ord$f 
twenty-four of tbe ring-leaders to be blown from guns an act 
cruelty wbioh was common after the Sepoy Munity ot 18o7 and whj 
was*character!sed as “an old Mughal punishment”. 19 

* Mr. Kashim ic said to bars carried off traMwrea woith 6 crows ol 
** Hooter- -A Brief History of the Indian *** wt** 
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The execution of Nand Kumar affords an example of the exe* 
cutive and the judiciary being in league to perpetrate an injustice. As 
Macaulay had pointed out Sir Klzah Impey the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and “it is pro¬ 
bable that the Governor-Genet al, if he had searched through all the 
inna of court, could not have found an equally serviceable tool'* 40 
Nand Kumar “charged the Governor-General with various acts of 
fraud, corruption, and oppression—Hastings was openly accused of 
taking bribes from the Manni Begam, of sharing in the plunder 
amassed by • Heza Khan, and of piocunug that officer’s acquitted in 
return for another large bribe". That was on the llth March, 1775. 
The Council found Hastings guilty and ordered him to repay -C 35,000 
which he had taken as bribes from the Begam. Hastings did not 
obey the order of the Council. .On the 6th May following Naud 
Kumar was charged before the Magistrate of Calcutta with having 
used a forged bond. Nand Kumar was arrested and tried by a Court 
of four judges, headed bj Impey. The trial lastod from the 8th June 
to the 16th when Nand Kumar was convicted to death. 

Burke was definite that Hastings had murdered Naud Kumar by 
the hands of Sir Elizah Impe} and M.icaulay who branded Impey with 
the foul name of Jeflieys was sure that Hastings was “the real movei 
in tlie business." 

In his elaborate es^ay on Warron Hastings Macaulay said :— 

(1) “That Impey ought to have tespited Nancoinar, we hold to be 
perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceedings were not illegal, is a 
question. But it is certain that, whatever may have been, according 
to technical rules of construction, the effect of the statute under which 
the trial took place, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. 
The Law which made forgery capital was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. It was unknown to the 
natives of India. It had never been put in execution among them! 
Certainly not for want of delinquents It was in the highest degree 
shocking to all their notions. They were not accustomed to the dis¬ 
tinction which many ciicumstances, peculiar to our own state of 
society, have led us to make between forgery and other kinds of 
cheating.*.»A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved the 
case for the consideration of the sovereign. But Impey would cot 
hear of mercy or delay.” 

(2) “Of Impey'a conduct it is impossible to speak too severely* 
yie InMre already said that, in our opinion, be acted unjustly in refusing 




40 MAcaolty —Eetoy on Warren Hottingt. 
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to respite Nancomar. No rational man can doubt that be took this 
course in order to gratify the Governor-General. If we bad even * 
bad any doubts on that point,* they would have been dispelled by a 
letter which Mr/Gleig has published. Hastings, three or four year* 
later, deseiibcd Impey as the man ‘to whose support he was at one 
time indebted for the safely of his fortune, honout and reputation’* 
These strong words can rein only to the case of N lucomnr and they 
must mean that Impey hanged Nancomar m order to support Hastings. 
It is, tbeicfcre, our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a judge, 
put a man unjustly to death m order to serve a political purpose.” 

English writers headed by Sir J. Stephen have attempted to 
combat this view eleaily expressed by Macaulay, hut their partisan 
proclivities have failed^to achieve their end and absolve Jmpey of the 
infamous guilt of injustice--though as a judge he was expected to hold 
the balance even and consider as dust in the balance his personal 
friendship for Hastings. 

The last word was said by I3e*eudge who has characterised the 
case of Nanda Kumar as a ‘judicial miuder.’ 11 

From what Macaulay has written and Beveridge has proved it 
would appear that neither Hastings noi Impey suffered from any kind 
of conscientious sci uple. The unholy combination of Hastings and 
Impey which brought about the debacle m the case of Nanda Kumar— 
his death and destruction—manifested itself in bringing^about the ruin 
of James Augustus If icky the publisher and editor of the first newspaper 
published in India—the Bengal Gazette —better known as Micky's 
Gazette “a weekly political and commercial paper open to all parties, 
but influenced by none”. Hicky tiod upon Hastings’ corn when he 
published* in his paper the *cjret airangement by which the wife of th# 
German of the name of Iinlioff—a lady with whom Hastings had been 
living in open adultery for a long time—was to become the wedded-,* 
wife to the Governor.. That was the real gravemen, though not fch^ 
.formal, which weighed with Hastings and his friend Impey. 

We quote the following from Macaulay’s esbaj 

At last...“arrived the news that after a suit which had lasta^ 
several years, the Fanconian courts had decieed a divorce between 
Jmhoff and his wife. The Baron left Calcutta,' carrying with 
means of buying an estate in Saxony. The lady became ? 
Bastings. The event was celebrated hy great festivities ; MW 

most conspiciK^ persona in Calcutta, without {^j&rties, 

» rtf* K~+TtM *} N**d g«NS«f. 
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weie invited to the Government-house. Clearing, as the Maham* 
medan chronicler tells the btory, was sick in mind and body, and 
excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But Hastings 
whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and iu love had put into 
high good-humour, would take no denial He went himself to the 
General's house, and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph 
to the gay circle which suirounded the bride. The exertion was loo 
much for a frame broken by mollification as well as by disease. 
Clevering died a few days later." 

Autocratic tyrants cannot tolerate criticism In handing down 

the unanimous decision of the couit in a case (City of Chicago vs . 

Tribune Co., April, Chief Justice Thompson of Illinois 

• • 

remarked :— 

"The struggle for freedom of speech has-marched hand in hand 
in the advance of civilization with the struggle for other great human 

• 

liberties. History teaches that human liberty cannot bo secured unless 
there is freedom to express grievances. As civilization advanced and 
the means for exposing grievances multiplied, the struggle 
between the people and their despotic rulers became more bitter. 
With the opening of the seventeenth century the people began 
to publish newspapers, and history begins to record unspeakable 
prosecution of the editors." 32 

"When printing-presses were brought to England, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century their operation was placed under license 
by that father of administrative tyrannies, the Star-Chamber." 

"In the reign of James I, newspapers were established in 
England under great tyranny and abuse. Unlicensed printers and 
laiolatcrs of the censorship were punished with the croppipg of their 
ears, slitting of tLeir tongues, and hanging.*" 

The tyianny grew worse under Charles I, until the Devolution, 
[when the king was beheaded and the Star Chamber was abolished. 

But the Long Parliament, although it overthrew the king# 
immediately enacted a licencing law to control the press in its own 
interest. Then it was that . Milton wrote the famous essay, 
h Areopagitica, expounding the freedom of the press, in which bexried, 
"Give, me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
efepscience, above all liberties." 

The Levellers petitioned the Long Parliament (January 10, 1049) 
thus—"And if fob and your ariny shall be pleased to look bad£ * 
little t»|fai affairs you will find you have been much^ftrengthehed^ fH 
j^Jong by unlicensed piloting..." But their views did not 
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4 4 After the restoration of Charles II, Parliament renewed licensing 
agatyi until the year 1679, when it refused to re-enact the law* 
Thereupon, Chief Justice Sorogg, one of the evil names in judicial 
history, invented the theory that the King had the common law right 
of licensing and declared it a criminal act to publish without the 
royal consent.' 9 

Janies II, persuaded his Parliament to ieuew the Licensing Act 
and it was renewed from time to time until 1694 when it was not 


reenacted. Of this occasion Macaulay said 

“The Commons came to a vote which has done more for liberty 
and for civilization than the Great Ohaiter or the Bill of Rights. 99 

From that time to thi*>, no English government has claimed or 
practised the right to license. 

During the period from 1760 to 1789 theie were many and 
terrible persecutions in Englaud And Lord Mansfield laid down the 
theo^ that the jury was concerned only with the fact of publication. 
The Fox Libel Act passed m 1793 gave the juiy lull jurisdiction to 
pass on libel. Then it was that Shendan thundered. 

"Give me but the liberty of the piess and I will give to the 
inini8tei a venal house of poors, I will give bin a couupt and servile 
House of Commons, I will give lmn the full swing of the patronage of 
office, I will give him the whole host of ministerial influence, I will - 
give him all the power that place can confei upon him, to purchase upy 
submission and overawe resistance , and yet, aimed with the liberty 19 
of the press, I will go foith to meet him undismayed, I will attack ‘ 
the mighty fabric of that mightier engine, 1 will shake down from 
its height coriuption and bury it beneath the mins of the abuses it 
was meant to shelter." 


When the attitude of those in power in England was so unjustly 
hostile to a fiee press*no wonder the English in India sought and used 
* every weapon to kill liberty with a view to stop criticism. 4 

They had ready the mighty weapon of deportation without trial 
which they used relentlessly. In 1768 William Bolls piopoeed to sett 
up a printing press in Calcutta, and before the proposal 
materialise the Select Committee ot the Council at Fort Williaip 
directed him “to quit Bengal mid proceed to Mud ran on the first gbjjft- 
that shall sail from that Presiden y iu order to tako his passage 

thence to Europe “ < ' y 

In ifol William Duane was arrested by the Bang QcMtimQ ot 
and ordered to be sent to Europe for some paragraphs in the^&engal 
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It has been said that Hicky’s paper was fall of insinuations -and 
innuendoes and filthy writing. But ho was -catering for a society 
corrupt to the core and newspapers—like literature—can thrive only by 
conforming to the taste of those who pay for them. Even in 1818 
James Silk Backmgham of the Calcutta Journal, conducted with 
ability, was ordered to quit Bengal. 

The reason was apparent. It was a policy of stifling criticism 
and make tyranny safe—to protect the unscrupulous administrators 
and the vampires who were by exploiting the resources of the people, 
sucking up their life-blood. 

Such was the condition of Bengal and her teeming millions when 
nature was bu«y obliterating the scars of the famine and the 
British were btrengtnening the foundations of their Empire which was 
built on fraud and forgery and cruelty. The people were under the 
heels of the tyrant and groaning undei the weight of a corrupt 
administration. 



^Ueieros anb Notices of 

Trends In Eoonomto Thinking—By Sanli Kumar Ghosh (Published 
by the author, 15 Mahondra Road, Calcutta, 1953. pp. 57. Price 
Rs. 2 only). 

The purpose of this book, Professor Ghosh explains in the preface, 
ib simply to make available m a Lrief manner the recent trends in 
economic thinking and to appraise their significance. The book was 
cooceivod not as an authoritative pronouncement but ns a contribution 
to some of the recent theoretical studies in economics. The author has 
written in a mood of high seriousness, and his views command respect. 
The book includes many penetrating observations, on contemporary eco¬ 
nomic thought, which resulted from the discussions which the author 
had with Prof. P. Chakrabarty, lleai of the Planning Division, Indian 
Statical Institute. 

The Chapter on “The Thcoi) of Consumption" is illuminating but 
it is incomplete because a full appraisal of Duosenbervy-Modigliani hypo¬ 
thesis, concerning Consumer behaviour, js not made I ho Chapter on 
‘Uncertainty and Profits*' is pet haps too short—hero a bridge could have 
been easily built ^yhicli would have connected the author's view with 
the epoch-making discovery of Pi of Keirnf end in the field of profit theory. 
The last chapter on trade Cycle is perhaps the longest and the best in the 
book. It gives an excellent, analytical resume of the multiplier anP 
accelerator mechanisms for explaining the phenomenon of trade cycle. 
But the author should not have ended only with the trade cycle dis¬ 
cussion, he should have shown the connection between the trend and 
the cycle and should have thrown some light on growth economics. 

The reader should be warned against sundry petty cnrelossncBs of 
the proof-reader—perhaps the book was published in a hurry. A renowned 
publisher and a better press should have been choson. Despite tb*0fr 
minor blemishes, the book as n whole contains abundant proof of con¬ 
scientious scholarship and clear exposition and certainty deserves a second* 
revised and enlarged edition. 

Alok Ghosh 

7 1 

The Way To Ilale Datld Livingstone’s Pilgrimage -Frank Deben- 
bam. Longmans Greon and Company, 1055. Prico25s. pp.^827, y 

Ilala, situated south of the swamps of Lake Bangweulu jfc'N 
Hhodesifc t marks the realm where David Livingstone sp&jxt'tJ^jffitdays 
of his life. The Way To Ilala is a biographical account of David 'Livlng- 
stffpqa and explorations in the Dark Continont from 1841 ic 1874* 
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It is a rath or original biography, especially as it is written by a geography 
who also has been an explorer. Frank Debenham, Professor of Geograpb 
at the University of Cambridge, had accompanied Scott and Wilson i 
the Antarctic, and laler had covered the and plains of Bechuanaland an 
the marshy territory in the Bangwoulu area. It is therefore why wo^oa: 
trace throughout this record, a directness of narration, sympathy an 
an appreciation of the wanderings of that first white Christian who helps 
to put Africa on the map. 

Professor Debenham takes ub through the early years of Livingston 

in African territory—a period of ‘apprenticeship' fcp the life of a pioneei 

We have hero a faithful rendering of the journeys with Oswell in th< 

Kalahari of Ngamiland and acioss the fringes of the Equatorial Cong 

forests to Loandn : of the second expedition along tho Zambesi, up th< 

Shire Valley to Njnsaland in the company of Doctor Kirk and Charlei 

Livingstone; of the third expedition across the heart of Africa via th< 

Rovuma river fo Lakes Tangyanika, Mweru and Bangweulu; df fchi 

historic meeting between Stanley and Livingstone and their journo} 

together to IJnyanyombe; to the last years, tragic m despondency^hnc 

'frustration, where wo find him obsessed with tho age-old problem of the 

.the Nile, to flounder and die in the swamps of tin Ringwouiu. The 

^narrative deals with those mnn\ journeymgs as one long pilgrimage of 

a Christian spirit, stalwart and unwavering, in a land uncharted and wild. 

^ There is resemblance in several places to tho account of Duncan of the 

adventures of Christian in Pilgrim's Piogic^s. 

It is through this unvarnished and undisguised recital, that Living- 

emerges as a geographer. Herein lies the distinctive character of 

particular biography. Here is David Livingstone—the missionary- 
• • 

^doctor—as n man of diverse interests and possessing a naturally explo- 
ratory and i>reciso mind. His astronomical calculations of latitude and 
longitude, tho precision of his mapping, as seen in the numerous facsimile 
reproductions, and his detailed field notes, have contributed to the opening 
^of a*continent ’in the 10th centuiy which was hitherto unknown, and 

r ing it on the modern map. 

The numorous other sketches and several interesting asideB about 
to local chiefs of t)ie i> rn ° and the ways of living among the natives, 
bo have made the book stimulating. Professor Debenham has written 
jSne book, which though lacking in a certain romantic appeal, is neverthe- 
jfea an interesting and authentic memoir of Livingstone as the pilgrim, 
j^|pplorer and the geographer. 

M. OttHA. 
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The Good Administrator— Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Lecture delivered 
0. Bajagopalachari on August 14, 1955. The Publications Division, 
taaiftment of India. Price As. 4. pp. 20, 
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I« this iaaugnmi address broadcast by the atl-india Bedio, Sras Bisj# 
gopalachari describes some of the qualities essential for a good adminis* 
trator: The ability to judge quickly and to act in time are as impoftooti 
as the capacity of making one's colleagues feel that they have a social 
purpose when they are carrying out a certain policy of the government. 

The painphlet will prove useful and stimulating to those who. are 
interested in the question. 

N. K. Bose 


Bongs of Human Co-operation : By Kalip&da Bkatiacharjee; Published 
by Manasbani, Rajpur, 1955; Price Rs. 2. 

Human!tarionism and internationalism have been quite successful 
themes in the hands of great Poets, when such abstract ideas have 
been given tho beauty of concrete forms by creative imagination. Even 
polemics lent tolerable subjects to poets from Dryden to T. S. Eliot. 
But when plain panegyric barrows tho Muse’s garb under a solemn 
solicitude for world peace, the result is clean wash-out. Sree Nehru’s 
advocacy of peaceful co existence of peoples professing apparently con¬ 
flicting ideologies is the obvious subject*matter of this song of praise coming 
from a remote rural corner of West Bengal. To the poet Panch 8hUa 
is just a Btep to‘the grand vision of "a well-ordered World State,** 

There is none of that process of transmutation of the intractable 
experiences of modern life, as discerned in the experiments of poets of 
the present generation. Hardly any poetic flavour can be traced in 

“to establish and maintain peace 
as an integral part of the economic 
and political life of the people, 
both national and international." 

Inspite of the ring of sincerity one does not feel inspired by eulogies like 
* ‘Long Jive 

Sri Jawaharlol Nehru, 
whose life is the combination 
of the greatest virtues, 
greatest self-resistance, 
greatest welfare, 
greatest love, 
greatest sacrifice, 
greatest power, 
greatest happiness, 
greatest truth, 
and greatest knowledge 
: of h^manity. f# 
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Genuine gems of poetry with true feeling clothed in fresh imagery are rare 

“The old weapons will bo melted down 
to make farming tools.” 

The pieces are composed in free v erse with smoothness of rhythm 
but without subtlely aud vigour characterizing maturity of style am 
metre. 

t r r ....... 




(Durselped 

Death of Shui K, D. Ghosh 

Death occurred iu Calcutta in the month of April of Shri K. D. 
Ghosh, M.A. (Oxon ), Barrister-at-Law. Shri Ghosh waB intimately 
connected with out University in its various departments for many 
years. He had a brilliant academic career in this University and he 
subsequently became graduate of Oxford University where he studied 
at Orient College. He also qualified himself for a legal career being 
called to the Bar from -Lincoln's Inn. He was President of Oxford 
Majlis for a term. On his return to India, he took up aii educational 
career and served the cause of education in Bengal in various capacities, 
lie became the Principal of David Hare.Training College and also a 
Member of the Senate and Syndicate of this University for several years. 
He waB a man of great personal charm. In his death, West Bengal 
has lost a valuable and devoted worker whose affable temperament 
endeared him to all. We offer our sincerest condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

Special University Convocation at Bankura Christian College 

t 

The Calcutta University for the first time in its history held a Convoca¬ 
tion outside Calcutta. This Convocation was held on the 17th April in 
a district town of West Bengal, at Bankura Christian College Hall. 
The occasion was tlio conferment of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature on the 97-year-old Scholar of Bengal, Shri Jogesh 
Chandra Ray, Vidyamdhi. A large number of distinguished people 
from different parts of West Bengal including Members of the Senate, 
Syndicate and the Academic Council of the University were present. 
The Governor of West Bengal, Dr. H. C. Mookerjoe, who is also the 
Chancellor of the University, went personally to Bankura to do 
honour to this old and veteran scholar, lie bestowed the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature on Shri Jogesh Chandra Ray. In his 
Convocation Address, Professor Nirinalkumar Sidbanta, the Vice- 
Chancellor, said that Acharyya Jogesh Chandra belonged to & 
generation of teachers who lived for their students and whose greatest 
satisfaction was in building up generations of young citizens, strong 
with gifts received from the educator. While performing these 
duties in the most adequate fashion, Achaiyya Jogeah Chandra was 
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continually engaged in his researches which embraced the whole 
domain of knowledge in so far as they were scientific, antiquarian and 
literary. In honouring this devoted scholar the Vice-Chancellor said, 
“ the University has honoured itself." 


All-India Library Conference in Calcutta 

After 23 years, The Ail-India Library Conference met this year 

in the moDtb of Apnl in Calcutta. The Conference was inaugurated 

by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal, and Professor 

N. K. Sidhauta, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, acted as the 

Chairman of the Reception Committee. The object of the Conference 

this year, as outlined by Professor Sidhanta, was to offer advice to 

different states and the public, not only regarding the importance of 

libraries, which had already been recognised, but also how the library 

movement could be put to the best use for the country’s advancement, 

particulary when it was to spend a large amount of money during the 

Second Five-Year Plan period as part of the niovemeut for the spread 

of education. The sue cess of social education in rural areas, 

Professor Sidhanta further said, depended to a large extent on the 

vitality of the Library movement, which had to be maintained by 

continuous supply of books in the villages if the enthusiasm of the 

people in the rural areas was not to languish. This is a thoughtful 

advice, and it is urgently necessary that the Library movement in 

India should be utilised as a means of Bocial education all over the 

♦ 

country. In the new context democracy and adult suffrage in our 
land, it is very necessary to educate our masters. 



Notifications 


Modified Syllabus in Mathematics for Intermediate, 

B.A. and B.Sc. examinations 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

P4PLK I 


Algebra — 86 marks • 

logarithms. Ccmplex numbers—Gcometmal representation of a complex 
number Quadratic equations, BirnuUsm ous equations m two unknowns, one 
of which is quadratic and tho other liucai Theory of Quadratic Equations 
and Expiessions Permutation and Combination Binomial 1 lit on rn for 
positive integral index 

Finite gr ouu trie sene*) Infinite gtoinettu sc lies and the concept of its 
convergence Acquaintance with ind ducct application of infinite Binomial 
Seru e (preof not lequirc d) Ihc number c defined as dn infinite series. 
Use of the ecru s for e r mdloge (1 4-\) ind thur ducct application (Ths 
proofs of the c \pansions arc cot lumnd, \c^uaintaiici with the graphs of 
x" (n a positive ’litegcO, log \, ai d e x 

Trigonometry —29 marl s 

Measurement of Angles. Tu^c nometric latios and t! eir graphs. 
Elementary Trigononiotucal foimuiie Trigcncimtiic ratios of tssoci&ted 
angles. Cumulation Theorems li mbform itn n <f products and sums. 
Multiple and sub multiple angle** Tugonouu trie Equations and Gcnozal 
values. Inverse Cueular Functions 

delation between sides and angle s of a triungl Ir ridius, circum radius 
and area of a triangle Practical solution of tuangks usuing log tables. 
Simple problem^ m heights and distauccs. 

Co-ordtnat* Geometry—36 marks 

Rectangular Cartesian coordimtc* in a plan* Tjtngtls of segment* 
Section of a finite segment in a given ratio. Area of a tuangle 

Straight lino- Circle a chords, t logouts, norm ils and elementary properties 
connected with them. Parabola, Ellipse, Hyp< rbola refined to their principal 
a xes * analytical treatment of these curves mnxpect of U) tho focus and 
directrix properties, (2) tangents aud normals, and elementary properties 
connected with them* (3) ceutro, and diameter 

Students will be expected to have an idea of the following solids cube 
(Including parallelism and perpendicularity of the planes and lines in tho 
cube)* rectangular parallelopipcd, right pnetn, right circulu cylinder, right 
circular oone, square and triangular pyramids, spheie t xpreswons (without 
proof) of the surfaces aud volumes of tin- solids iu« ntioned above 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

Paplb II 

Calculus—30 marks 

All baalo ideas a re to be introduced only by geoiu« tncal illustrations as far 

a* possible. 

Elementary idea of limit through the use of gtometiy and simple alg*l#afe 
functions. Gradient of a curve. Simple illu*diatiou8 

Derivative and its meaning. Derivative of x* (n rational), sin x, cos x, 

BUUxtntoalfon of sum. product and quotient of functions. DifiecentiaUoa of 
fonatton of a function. Application of these to the above f auctions* 
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Meaning of the sign of (ho den /ative Application to simple question 
on maxima and minima 

Integration of cxpirssionB formed by tne sum of terms of the type x* (n—l)> 

■in x, cos \ (Iutegntion by paits is excluded) 

Elementary mtion of Integral as an area. Evaluation of artd in simple 
cases. 

Stattes—36 mark & 

Compos'l ion and resolution of foices in a plane. Equilibrium of coplanar 
forces acting at a point Moment of a force Pai lllel forces Couples. 
Frictional foices Condition* of equilibrium cl i ngid body under a system of 
coplanar forces Centre of gravity of a *vsttin of putides on a straight line 
and m a plane Centie of ginvity o* a homogeneous rod, triangle, parallelo¬ 
gram and circle I> v» rs and system? of pulley* 

Dynamics—36 marks 

Kinematics Displacennnt, velocity, •ucciention. Velocity and acceleration 
as derivatives Uniform motun, umfotmly aculeutcd linear motion 
Composition ana resolution of displau menls, vc'ocitics and accelerations 
Relative velocity Uniform c*uulir motion 

Laws of mrtien Units of ftree Simple illustiations rl Newton’s laws, 
projectiles in tion of a paitiele on iu inclined plane, motion of two particles 
connected by a Btnng 

Wort, Energy and Powc» Momentum, inpul i\e r u< Piinciples of 
Energy and Morn uliirn nd tluir simpl applications. Use cf Calculus is 
permitted 

BA. AND B he P ASSCOUHSL 


Poll I 

Alycbia— 26 mart 8 

Poly no mi i K, Dim io M 0 oiitbni limJur n* *1 I'll r-cmef M^ilud 'proof 
not icq mul) ai 1 its mm di«l( ( n qu ices luditun Klwtm nuts tnd 
coefluHnts D scirte Km or n? Loi mon if i loot hy chan*, of sign 
of the pc'ymuin! 

Sequel cc. .Limit Accpn i 4 *ii c with 111 piuuipV e I m« noton < quinces 
as regards coi»\ r^cn*. or dive ..fie ho pio f requ led) Appluatnnb 
Infinite sene ,touur r fnu of 1 fimt ri with con tint t rms 

Deternmsnts <f *-ec nd ind tlirl eider Inmar tis sfunmtions 
Matiicei — Addition, Mullip Ik Uien md Inui c Snnj Ic ipplication to linear 
equations — Criuur s rule ( VI tluot relate to net more than three variables) 
Analytical Cennctry — o5 marks 

Vectors \ddition, Peal ir ind Vrctcrpioducts Simple applications 

(In two dimen finis )—'Iranslorindtion of r< ctnngul ir axej lairs of 
straight lines System of cc axial ciules General equation of the second 
degree —Metre classification of ccnics 'i ingen Is Normals, Conjugate 
diameter? Pole and polir Asymptotes Polar eo ordinates 

(In three dimensions) Beet uigular Cartesian co oi unates Plate, stmght 
line, sphere. Lllipsaid, Cjrcul ir cones an 1 cylinder**, paraboloids and hyper 
boloids reft rred to their pnnupal axes. Jaugent planes and normals. Polar 
and Cylindrical co-oidmaleB 


Pailb II 

Differential ana Integral Calcu'us —100 mark> 

Functions, limits ol function i tintiuucu-, functirn-i Acquaintance with 
fundamental propeities ot continue n, (unctions tno proof required). Inverse 
functions* 

Derivative. Xiocal behaviour of i function, itollo’s Theorem. Moan-value 
Theorem. Differential Fundjin ntal rules of diffeiontidtion. Standard 
forms 

Successive d>fferentiation, JLubni/'s Theorem. 

Taylor's and Mstlaurm'a Theorem with Cauchy’s and Ijagrangc's form of 
the remainder. Taylor senes for o' log, (1-M), (3.-4'*)*, am x, cos x and 
other simple functions, with discuss n of convergence. 

Applications of the Mean-value Theorem and Taylor's Theorem : MVxitna 
and Mitnma. Indeterminate forms 

Indefinite integral Eiomentaiy concept and properties of definite integrals. 
Geometrical xntepretetson of a definite integral. Fundamental Theorem oonnsottqj; 
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indefinite und definite integrals. 
Certain definite integrals, cis?. 


Knles of integration. Standard 


forms. , 


r TT * 

I sin*xds, 


/H. 

I tos“xd>c, 


/ 


II. 

am 


v cos T xdx 


tm and n being positive inl»gf rs), ar d 



dv 


Simpson’s one-third rule foi nuni rieal c\olinfion of definite integrals. 

Power series • Conveif ence, continuity, t ini l«\ turn dill tent lability and 
integrabihfy uniqueness 

Function! of p cvnl variables G< nirtne ml ion n f continuity 
Successive derivatives Cominufntiveproperty of pirhild imfives (rtitement 
of a set of sufficient conditions without p'onfj An e unpl-* shoving that the 
partial denvatms are not always coimuuhuvr f l<til diHerential Euler's 
Theorem regarding boniogeneom fundii ns Uqiiuiit inrp with rule for 
differentiation of implicit function (no priot icquircd) 

Applications to plaue culms —T intrant, md norrmls. Rectilinear 
asymptotes. Curvature. Dxprissi n for 1 tdm-> r| cm vatu u m Csttesian and 
parametric ft rms Circle and centre of curvature P< ml of in He mod. 

Tiacmg of the following w< II known cnives —Cateimy, Folium of 
D« scartes, Ijemnibcife of B« rtioulh Caidi* 1, Cycloid 

Iifctific iticu Q lli’ture 

Calculation < f volumes, momi n s cl intiln ard positions of the centres 
o f gravity of bodies 

Complex variab’c DeMoivrcS The i n. Iixponci tnl, sine, cosine and 
logarithm of a complt \ nui ilui 

Differential rquatuvi 

Gt »es»s of a difliztntiii eqintu n I unily of nnve represented bv 
y' = f(x,> x tiroplinnl it i ftuu i u tf bit i ns by tin method of isoclines 
Solution cl 1 it t rdei dilumnl tqmtinn Ivihitin tf piciul solutun 
passing through i gmn joint U , y ) 

11 i c lit r null i hncai diluiiutiil r pi lion with c n I in' coefficients both 
horaogt m ou > and non lie nv u nt n» Ivilu n net j lal s bilious fu given 
so, vo, y # o 

Simple npphcitions to Gcomctiy. 


PM IP HI 


Analytical Dynamics - r >0 marl s 

Rectilinear motion under cinstant md vimbl icoelentious Simple 
harmonic motion D»mp<d md lorctd Inn ir 4«*cilhtnn Accelerated motion 
m two dimensions, m Caitrsnn an I JVu < o or d mat s, J,aw of motion. 
Central oibits under the inv« rse ,qu m law Kt pier s law s 

Astronomy—60 marl9 


Circles on the sphere. The split nral triangh. Oehstiil sphere Astrono* 
mical systenrs of measure menti of position < n the tch -.tnl >»j h u The rele*>tj- 
al globe. 

Apparent diurnal rotation of the at* II u s\ m Si fer» il in 1 solar times. 
Nautical almanc 

The obstrvatory The Astionomicil clock, th« ihiciumdei Astrono¬ 
mical telescope Observation wnli r l i aiisit circle I he Iq if nil Tilt scope. 
Photographic Telescope The Sextant Clo« k conich u 

Simple diagrams showing the jinjitions and mduo if b iv uly bodies on 
the celestial sphere 

Asftronomioal Tic fraction Itb n eisurumnt oml tonseqi nun 
Determination of iatitnde, time and longitude on t‘u t nth n d the azimuth. 


declination and ft A ol heavenly bodio . 

Earth as an astronomical boily. Diurnal rotation I »d« r * of the Earth. 
Dip of the Horizon OeA&efio survey. Tnmgnlafi n, Mass and average 
density. Internalconstitution. Perth's atrno pbere Twilight Age of the 
Earth. 

Aopafhnt motion of the San m the ecliptic Duth's annual motion round 
tbefiSn! Tho variation in the length of tho day, The seasons, Tropical, 
Sidereal, Anomalistic and Civil years TljeCahudai. * 

Solar times, Mean Ban. Equation of Time. Conversion of Solar and 
*Wartai times. Time zones, Stands Tune. The date line. 
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The planet* : Bode'a lew. Elongation. Direct end retrograde 2QOtioO ( of 
planets. Stationary points. The periods. Kepler's Laws. General notion, 
about the rotation and Physical condition of the planets The satellites of 
planets. Comets and Meteors. 

The apparent motion of the Moon. The phases. Albedo. The month. 
Synodic motion. Tbo orbit of the Muon, The nodes and their motion. Retar¬ 
dation. Rotation of the Moon. ' Li brat ion. Telescopic appearance and 
physical features of the Moon. 

The Eclipses cf the 8un and the Moon. 

Motion of the First point of Aries. Precession of the equinoxes. Various 
effects of Precession and Nutation. Dynamical causes of Precession and 
Notation. The gyro-compass. 

Geocentric parallax and the Sun and the Moon. Measurement of the 
Astronomical Unit distance from observations. Measurement of the distance 
of the Moon. 

Annual parallax of stars and its use in measurement of Steller distances* 
Porsec and Light year. 

The stars. Magnitude of stars. Descriptive motions of Double stars. Giant 
and Dwarf sfars t Star Clusters and Nebulas. Sun as a star. Sunspots. 

B.A. AND B.So. HONOURS 
Paper I 

Algebra and Elementary Vector Analyeis 

AlgebrH-70 marks 

Partitions, Multinomial Theorem 
Elements of Theory of Probability 
Simple continued fractions 
Inequalities 
Polynomials 

Relation between roots and coefficients of a polynomial 
Symmetric functions of roots 
Binomial and Reciprocal Equations 

Location of roots : Budnn, Fourier and Sturm’s Theorems 

Descartes’ rule of signs 

Horner’s method of calculation of roots 

Tartaglia’s solution of tlie Cubic and Ferrari's solution of the Biquadratic 
equation* 

Linear Transformations 
Determinants 

Matrices : Addition and Multiplication of Matrices, Inverse of a matrix 
Linear dependence, Rank of a matrix 

Solution of linear equations with not more than three unknowns 
Orthogonal transformation in three variables 

Vector Analyeis—30 marks 
Addition and Multiplication of Vectors 

Differentiation and Integration of vectors with respect to a.parameter 
Simple applications to Geometry and Mechanics* 

Paper II 




Analytical Geometry of Two and Three Dimensions 
Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions—60 marks 


In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 

Rigid motions ^ \ ■ 

Cross-ratio of four points and lines. Twenty-four cross-ratios of foul 
elements. Harmonic division of points and lines. Simple applications of 
cross-ratio and harmonic division. Complete quadrangle and quadrilateral. 


Invariance of cross-ratios in projections and se cL ons. romi *do hmsp 
infinity.* Dcsargues* theorem on triai%)6s. Prindpjfcof Duality and it* 
Application to DesOrgues* theorem and to Complete quadrangle and quadrili* 

^^HomoEeneous Cartesian co-ordinates. Hotnogenednii lino qo-oftinales. 
Analytic duality between points And linee. > 

v - Projectivity of iMgps of pdiifts an*f£*col» of lines 
y h Cdlineatiott >. .' 


a. Point and line M& 
M Duality and ltd 
hrangle and quadrili* 
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Pr t eetive generation of conics Theorems of Pascal and Pappus 
^ ” •^Introduction of concepts and simple tllustiatiom and applications 
rather tha i any evhausttve trratment is intended in the above syllabus 

Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions—60 marks 

In addition to a fuller treatment of tbe pass course tho following— 
Transformation of rectangular axes Invariants Principal axis tram- 
foimation of a quadratic.form (m three vvmbks) Complete discussion of tb • 
general cqua ton of tbe Becond degree m rectinguUr Cirtesian ro ordinates. 
Conjugate diain^tu* and diimetral pla us 
Generating lines and plane sections of quidrics (normal films) 

Papib III 


Elementary Analysis 

Ritmml ind real numbers, Dc lekmd see ion , Theory of limns, Aggregates 
Infinite soqupncis IJppei an 1 .Lower bounds 

Bolztno—Wenrstiass Principle of accumuUtion. Genual principle of 
convergence 

Infinite s ries of constinfc turns Absolute and conditional convugence 
Tests of cmvergencc 

Continuous r< al variable, c ntinuil} of i functi in of on vinabls, properties 
of continue us fnnt tii ns 

Derivatives md lilfcrentnls, Mrnungctthe i»n of tbe dcriva'ive at a 
po nt IMie*s liter rn Mcinvilie I hoc rein, C*»ucliv Mean value Theoren 
rundam« ut il Pules i diffi rcnti itiou Min hid form Successive diftrrenfia- 
t ion L ilini/ 1 heoicin 

1 lyloi and Mad tuan d \c 1 rpincnls with remain] r after n terms, laylor 
en s J oylor ^cues f«r su< h fum tions as (l+x) fc *og , fl+x), e T sin\, cob\ 

Maxima and n mu la cf fur ti( ns of one variable 

Indi ti nnin Pe f< nn • 

Kiemann Into ntiouof i b mi led fui (lion Imegubihty cf continuous 
functions bl mini 113 iu|eiti s<fa definite lute is!. Pht firs and second 
Mean value lh« runs f r n lepra I Ii Icfinit mtt j ation primitives 
1 1 ndaracntal ibcor in l the Tnlegrtl Calculus connecting definite integials 
with primitives tmlerl rules of intention Standard forms Foimuiae 
(fieductun bunplecasoi t fi fiqi»e i» tc H r ils & mpson's One thud rule for 
numerical c\ .1 i itu n i r inttgi »l 

Powcrscrns ( ntinui v, Dnr untiab lit} Intc irability \r d TTiiquemas 
of power sent Ad liti>n, s ubti iction *nl Multiplx 1L1 n of powu scries 
Tnfir iti piolu t*»fcrsn\ toax 

I ji proper nit u s >1 m nta-y testj of then comer" nee Beta and 
O mu mi fund < is and th n okmenUrj pr< peril s 1 \ tlujfun rf the follow 
mg bt ind ird infinite mfi^rsl* 

1 ^ bin \! I l k ( <0 1) 

J 1 h\ 




an 1 mtcgnls dircdly Up n lent o 1 them 

Statement (no £ iol rc pure I) f i in i 'Inar i fDirichlet conditions) 
Calculat ion of 1 ourn r Cot ffi( it nt <* 

Complex numler D Moivri s Theorem Dim ten md ehimnUry 
properties ot c*, sin7, cos/, log/ for comfit x values of lb n^ument 


Paper IV 

Functions rf sevfr-1 varnbles ApplicitionB o‘ Aualv* 

D ffwrtnfcwl liquations 

Punol^ipB of several vambh s—30 marks— 

Funct one of two or more varnbles and then ton i h fy s unple properties 
of continuous functions of two xambka (no proof» ,u “ j L 1 ** lU T de !? va “ 
Uvea and diffc re utials Dlfft rentidbility of functions t otoi diffoientral. Com, 
mutative property of order of partial derivatives IB™ 1 ***'). 

Theorem on homOgefSm faneiions Thjmcm of functions (no 

proof required) and dTflbrentiation of implicit fnnotions Change of v a nab lea. 

Taylor aim MaoJaunn diTalopments with lenismdtr after a term far two* of 
more variables, maxima and minima of fumtions of Jwtfor more variables, 

^^ul^UintogrSs Elerocnta ry treatment of reduction of multiple integrals 
to repeated integrals. * 


IK 1MAA ITT 
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Applications of Analysis—30 marks. 

Tangents, Normals. Rectilinear Asymptotes.. Curvature. -Envelopes. . Sin¬ 
gular points, cusps, nodes and points of inflexion; Multiple points, simple 
curve tracing. 

Rectification, Quadrature, Calculation of volumes. 

Calculation of moments of mertia’oentre of gravity and centre of pressure. 
Differential Equations—40 marks— 

In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following 

Linear differential equations of the first and second orders involving two 
variables only and equations reducible to linear forms. 


Paper V 

ANALYTICAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS 
Analytical Statics—-40 marks— 

General conditions of equilibrium of coplanar forces acting on a point and 
on a rigid body. Action of frictional forces. 

Equilibrium of rods and struts Graphical statics. 

Principle of Virtual work. Simple cases of Stability under coplanar 
forces. 

Centie of mass. 

* Simple cases of equilibrium of fli \ible inexcensible strings 

Dynamics - 6) marks— 

Dynamics of a particle • (Two dimensional)— 

Velocity, acceleration # 

Laws of motion 

Rectilinear, parabolic, circular and harmonic motion 

Damped and iorced haimomc motion 

Plane constrained motions 

Impulsive Forces 

Work and energy 

Central orbits (excluding disturbed orbits/ 

Dynamics of a system of particles aod of q rigid body : 'Two dimensional) 

Motion of a system of particles. D’Alembert’s Principle 
Principle s of Energy and Momentum 
Moment of Inertia 

Motions of a rigid body (finite and impulsive! 

Principles of Energy and Momentum, tbeir simple applications 
Motion about a fixed axis Compound pendulum 


Paper VI 


(a* Astronomy • •• 60 marks 

(hi Either Hydrostatics or Mathematical Theory of Probability 40 „ 

(a) Astronomy— 

In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following-— 

Elements, of the orbit of a Planet. Astronomical Aberration. Description of 
the surface phenomena of the Sun. Solar atmoepb* re (descriptive treatment). 

NJB .—Candidates will be expected to possess an elementary knowledge ot 
Spherical Trigououietiy and to apply it to the discussion of simple problems of 
Astronomy. 


(b) Hydrostatics— 

Equilibrium of fluids under general forces, with special rtferenco to equili¬ 
brium under gravity Application to fluids and gases obeying perfect gaa law. 
Pumps 

Equilibrium of floating bodies and analytical discussion of stability of 
floating bodies in simple eases. 

Simple cases of small QaeUlalions of fldkting bodies. 

Mathematical Theory of $tobabihty~ * “ 1 

Concept of mathematical probability. Total and com poo ud probability. 
Beraoullian Trials. Bernonllrs Limit Theorem.'* Mathematical expectation. 
Continuous probability 

Coboept of a distribution. Binomial and Poisson distributions Normal 
distribution. 

Elementary thsoiy of errors of observation. 


a 
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Normal Law of errors. Law of error in a linear function. 

Measures of precision Principle of Least squares 

LIST OF BOOKS 

No books are recommended The following list of books is given to indicate 
approximately tbe scope of the syllabus (A reff renc to a chapter or an article 
means a reference to tbe relevant portion thereof) 

INTERMEDIATE 
Paper I 

Algebra -Ab at present except that tbe 'proofs' of infinite Bionomnl senes 
and of the Exponential and Logarithmic s nts are excluded 

Trigonometiy—As at present with somewhat less stress on identities 

Co ordinate Geometry—Fawdry - Co ordinate Geometry Chap I-VIII ex- 
eluding Determinants. 

Solid figures—As at present 


Paper II 

Calculus Hunter— Groundwork of Calculus. Chapters I-VII, IX and X, 
Statics —As at preseLt with reduced treatment of michines and friction. 
Dynamics —As at present omitting collision of elastic bodies. 

B \. AND B So PASS COURSE 

Paper I 

Algebra —Smith—Algebra Chapter XXXII (Arts 43> 437, 454 459, 461). 

Ierrer—Algebra (Determinants and Matrices, etc ) 

Chapter I (Arts 1 4) Cbapter II Arts 1 5 (for 3rd order 
Di tenements onlv) 

Chapter Ilf Arts 1-4 (for 3rd order Determinants only). 
Chapter VI 

Durell—Advanced Algt bra '\ ol I -Chs VIII and IX 

Sequences and Infinite Senes—I he scope is well covered by the Relevant 
j i tides of B B Kay - Differential Calculus 

Vectors:—Weathcin—Eh mentary Vector Analybia Ch»p« I* II, III, Aits 
^4 29 83,34,39,40 Cb IV 42 41 18, 62 

Geometry—The scope is well covered by Tist nliart— Co ordinate Geometry. 
Arts 1-45 together with 

Loney—Co ordinate Gtouietiy- Arts 182 193 and 376 385 

Pailk II 

Differential and Integral Cabalas— 

The scope is well covered by 

B S. Ray Differential CulcnluB 

B C Das . Integral Calculus 

Lamb ... Infinitesimal Calculus 

Differential Equations— 

The scope is approximately the same as at present For the method of 
Isoclines reference may be made to— 

Belton ... Applied Differential Eouations Ch VIII 

Levy and Baggot . Numerical Studies m Diffeuntial Equations* Vol. 

I, Ch I—pp. 9-34 

Complex Numbers Ac 

The relevant sections of any book on Higher Tu,zonoinotrv such as Das 
A Mukherjee— Higher Trigonometry. 


Paper HI 

Analytical Dynamics— 

Loney— Dynamics oLa particle Ac. Chs. I III* 

Cb. IY»4jA$4i9, SO .Hi *»-«, 67. 

Cb. y,Vrt£-SM4, Ch. VIH. Art. 117-183. 

A*tro»on*&-fi!el«v&nt portion of iho ti» di«eu»«d *0 Bfcriow »nd 

r Bryan—Elementary Mathematical Astronomy 5th Ecu tom. 

* Revised by H* Speneer Jones (I960) Chs I* VII, Ch. IX, Ch. X. 
Sees. 1, 9. Oh. XI. Ch. XII, Sqps*»l. 3. 
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Oh. XIII-AVJ excluding all portions involving the use of Spheri¬ 
cal Ingonoimtry 

tog( thi r with IT Spencer Joi es— General Astronomy 2n ‘ edi¬ 
tion 0946' Arts ‘21, 100 102,1o“, 192, 207 ‘208, ‘217, 256-26') 


HA 4M)BSc HONOrKH COURSE 


Jn idditinn to the bioks nfeircd to * 0 r the Hass Course <be following :— 

Pm in T 

AIgth*a—Siuitb—Al to cbia Ch XXV T. Cli XXVII (Aits 660,370 to be 
untie l.Cfc XXX Art*, 406 11 Ch XXXII 

h ti ir— Mgebia fDitrmi nilt i d Mat nets an l C) Ch* TIII,Ch \, Ch. 
VI*VilI,Ch X A/ts 14 Ch XT! Ait L (foi Him v iri ibies tally t 

DurtJl.md .Hobson—\dvanccd V^cbra ols I III (Thlevaut poitions). 

Vector Analysis— 

Weathei Lurn—EU n entary V eclor An i*>s 

Ch TV, Ch VI Art G5-79 
Cl VII, Ait 6281 


Plan* Geoiuctiy 


1 4i/a II 


Giau-dein—Hj^lnr Georm ry, Ch 11-VIf C W, \iN 1 / 

GeoiiHuyof I luce dimension 

Smith—^olid Gcomptiy Ch I, C h II, A»1 '6 15,44 10, Ch III VI 

AIbert —Solid Analytic Gtoiuctrv, Ch VI, pp 0b 102, Ol. VII 

HP 10J 122/ 


I \pi uIIT 


Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in- 


Hardy 

Gibson 

McRobezt and Arthur 

Phillips 

Courant 


A course of I'm AI uhematics 
. I I mentary Tr atus on Cihulua 
... Trijonornctiv, Part IT, (. li XIV 
J'ri^ononu try, Pail IIJ, C li XX 
.. A ccursc of Analysis Ch V only 

Ditlfrenti&i and Integral Calculua 
Vcl I 


Dutta sod Mit r i 
Durell and iu 
Mahajam 


Diffcucntial Calculus 
Advant.dAUbM.Vol II, Ch XIV 
Elementary Lesson! m Analysis 


Papie IV 


Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in— 


Courant 

(jibson 

Dult and Mitra 

Murray 

Piaggio 


Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Vol I 

Piemen!ary Treatise on Calculus 
Differential Calculus 
Differential Equations 
Differential Equations 


Paper V 

Statics—* 

Ramsey—Statics Chs f VI, Ch VIII, Ch. X Arts 10.2. and 10 4 Ch. XI, 
* Ch XII ( taut in j Arts. 12 C—12.7) 

Dosey—Treatise on a,«c* (Jib I-VI, Ch VIII, Arte. 134,135,130-142, 
Cb IX, Arts. 151 J60, Ch. XIII, Arts 260-269,203 270 

Dynamics— 

Ramacy«—Dynamics, Tart I Chs IV XIV, Ch. XV (omitting Arte. 16 54— 

Loney—Dynamics of a Patti* lr etc. • 

Cba. X4y»(S V form 1 ting Arts. 84-86), . 

Ch. VR Cfew'fen (omitting Ants. Ill) '<? fk il 
Ob. Vfil (omitting Ait 134) y ^ ‘ 

Ch. XI ( Art, 144-161, Cb. XU, Oh. XttT Art*, lb &470,181-189 
Cb. XIV Art*. 187, 190092 lomittinff articlo 197-0(0) 

Cb. XV Art. 204 

Ch. XVII Art*. 396 236,388, 239, 248 («> far «■ they Nu»«U t»d 
j to twodhfcenponai motion) 
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Astronomy— 

Keif van t portions o( the Syllabus as discussed m 

Barlow and Bryan—Elementary Mathematical Astronomy Revised bi 
8peneer Jones, 5th edition (1950) 

In addition to the topics mentioned in the Pass Syllabus the following :_ 

Ch. XIII and Cb. XVII 

• and 

H. Spencer Jones—General Astronomy, 2nd edition (1946) Art. 180 

Students should be expected to make use of simple Spherical Trigonometry 
for proofs and discussions wherever necessary 

Hydrostatics - 

Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in— 

Ramsey—Hydrostatics 
together with 

Basant and Ramsey—Hydromechanics, Part 1 (8th edition) 

Cb VI. Arts 106,107 (pp. 109-11) only 

Mathematical Theory of Probability— 

Plummer— Probability and Frequency, Ch I 'omitting Arts 65-£2), Ch. H 
(omitting Art 118), Ch III Arts 123-173 

Lew anl Both—Elements of Probability— 

Ch 12 Cb V, VI, Cb. VJII (omitting pp. 137-140), Ch. 13 
up 369171 
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Notice * 

NC/11205/4 A 

S nato House, the 12tli April, 1956 

It is notifiid foi gt in ml mfouualion that Swarneinliibikas Kunungo (Reg. No 13879 
ui 19J9 40), sou of 1 ’te An.mttt Bundlid K inungo has bee u ciebaired from appoaring at any 
IJmuisity cxaimnatun for o pintd uf five years for having tampered with University 
documents 




CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2021/10S fAffl.) 


D. CHAXRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Calcutta University" 


r». j t mu ir...L 


It is hereby notified for general information that under sub-section (1) of Section 2 of 
the First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to tin 'Affiliation of Colleges*, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of th< recommendation of the Syndicate that the 
ChntSiangan fieva Sadan be recognised as an affiliated College for the training of stu¬ 
dents for the D G.O. course. 

By cyder of the Vico-Chancellor and Syndicate * 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 




^CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Nothtotioo No. C0R/4/B6 


It X. potiflwj Jetgeneral .nform.tion th.t the foIlowi"g chwt*M t» GbqNM XL-F 
^iplora. in IxiUntnumhip) of the KegnUtion., a. adopted by the -Academic OoancU on 
th Maroh/IMS were accepted by tha Senata on J0th pecoraber, 19W r- 
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“(A) Id Regulation 7 (p. 113) the word '.Languages’ under Item (7) be replaced by the 
word 'Language'. * 

(B) In the aarae Regulation the portion beginning with 'Any two of the following 

languages.and ending in "(e) Greek” be replaced by the following :— 

'Any one of'the following languages other tban the candidate’s mother-tongue is to be 
offered :— . 

(1) German, (2) French, (3) Russian. (4) Hindi.' 

(C) The present Regulation 8 be replaced by the following •— 

*A candidate obtaining 40 per cent, or more of the total number of marks will be 
considered to have passed the examination in the 3rd class, one obtaining 50 per cent, or 
more of the total number of marks will be considered to bare passed the examination in the 
2nd class and a candidate obtaining 60 per cent, or more of the total number of marks will 
* be considered to have the examination in the 1st class. 

The changes will take effect from the examination of 1956. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRA VARTI, 

The 31st January, 1956. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No C8R/5/56 


It is notified for general information that the Board of Under-Graduate Studies in 
Music at their meeting held on 10th September. 1966, corrected the following printing mis¬ 
takes in the Regulations relating to I. Mus. Examination (Chapter LV of the Regulations). 

(0 Under Paper II, (i) Theory of Raga the word'etc.' after ‘'Anubadi”, be deleted 
further the words ”Kaia” "Angopadb&nya” also be deleted. 

(**0 (a) In the same para, before "Nofa'ion” and (5); after "notation” in the para 
■..following the words "with knowledge of the following three systems of Notions” be corrected 
to "Knowledge of the following three North Indian systems of Notation". 

(6) The word Aksbara Matrik be corrected to Akara Matrik. 

(ui) The Paragraph under praotical he reprinted # as follows—290 marks. 

"In the Practical Examination no question will be aaked on the Theoretical aapeet of 
Music.” 

ft* “ 

(IV) Under PapoTs, V and VI, "Classical music—Vocal or Instrumental,” the correc¬ 
tion is to lie made as follows :— 

"Classical Music (Hindustani or North Indian only)—Vocal or Instrumental." 

(VI) Under (1) Classical Music—Vocal (Practical) 200 marks, in the number of songs 
in different styles to be learnt, the words "14 Thumris" be corrected to "4 Thiunne”. 

(VH) Under (it) Alternative—Classical Music Instrumental 200 marks 


In the paga. following correct the last sentence as follows 

"Besides Alsp in any 10 that Ragas (Bharkhanda system) out of the 20 Ragas as pres* 
(^erfbed for Classical Music (Vocal) above).” * 

Under (▼) Instrumental Music, Paper I and Paper Tl be corrected to Paper IX 
and'Paper “X” respectively. 

(IX) Under Paper IX as corrected, correct Para.“(3) as follow* •— 

"Ten Alaps of |be Ragas, besides the Ten that Ragas (Bbatkhanda System) learnt in 
therximgoJsory courses which comprise twenty Ragas”. 

1 fnto Paper wotd ^isd” be < bi'Mid”, and "Jbunker*’ 

to 
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COUNCIL OP UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Nones 

M A Examination, Iflfltf 
Liat of Text Books in English 

Paper III <b) 

Burke'a ‘Reflections oo the French Revolution' has been preeonbed as an alternative 
to Dr Johnson's ‘Lives of tho Poets', is one of the text books for the M.A Examination In 
English for 1957, 

Afcutosh Building, 0 0. ROYCHAUDHURI, 

The 27th Ap-il, 1956 Secretary . 

COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Noiicf 

M A, Examination, 1956 
List of Text B ohn in English (Gioup AI 


Paper—V ■“second half 

Mithew Arnold's 'Fssajs in cntici g n* has been proscribe 1 as an alternative to Patei's 
Appro lations' as one of the Text bookb ft r the M A, Lxa ninotion in hnglish for 1956. 

Asutosh Building, G C ROYCHAUDHURIj. 

29th Februaiy, 1956 Secretary « 
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MOHF.NJO DARO CIVILIZATION 

m 

B A SANTA RUMCHA1T0P \DH\ AX 

Two seals of characteristically Mohcnjo Daro ijpo have been 
found in the towns l T r and I\i-h of Mesopotamia from which there 
t.mbcno doubt tint their dale is ^00 BO. (Mohenjo Daio and 
Indtib Valley Ci\ili/ation b> Marshall, Vol. I, pp 103-101). Altogether 
10 seals li.ne been f mnl m l T i and 11 in Kish and other place*-, 30 
seals in all. Besideb these maK tbcic are also other indications of 
mtcMouw' between India and Mesopotamia, c g. t broken portions of 
< inhen jars, toilet sets, boms on llio head of human figures, trefoil 
die oration on cloth, beads, covers ol jars etc. (Marshall, pp. 104-105). 

The following*verses are found in the Vedas :—“ Vishnu traversed 
the world in order to give dwelling place to his followers, lie gave 
Umkshiti to them 99 (Big Veda Samliita 7-100-4). “Oh Sonia, tlow 
for India, Vanina and Vayti. Let our wealth leniam intact. Let the 
dovas (or Aryans?) assemble in Uruksliiti hearing the sound of your 
saciiliee” (RV8 9-84-J) “Oh fire, blaze in your glory and burn the 
liakshushas in the houses in Uru** (Uru-ksbava=house in Urn, Ksliaya 
=house) BVS 10-118-8) “The dwellers of Uru worshiped you who 
are the most worshipful with hymns of praise** (BVS 10-118-9). The 
names Ur and Kish m ancient Mesopotamia aie clearly corruptions of 
the word Uru-Kshiti. From Uru to Ur and from Ivsbiti to Kishiti (it 
is easier to pronounce Kishiti than Ksluti) and from Kishiti to Kish 
are very natural transformations. Not only the names Ur and Blsh 
but also the names Uru, Urnk, Urkashala occur in ancient Meso¬ 
potamia ( vide i JMaspero, The Struggle of Nations, Irfdex). All these 
words are undoubtedly variations of the word Urukbhiti, Say an a 
explains the words Urukshiti and Urukshaya as ‘extensive land 9 ' and 
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“big houses 0 . He apparently did not know that there was a place 
Urukshiti in Mesopotamia where, as we now find from the seals and 
other objects, the Vedic Aryans established a colony. Even in Vedic 
poems the name Urukshiti was shortened to Uru. Sayana’s explana¬ 
tion of Urukshaya, viz., big house is not happy. Its rendering as houses 
in Uru or dwellers of Urn would be more appropriate in the context. 
From the statement that Vishnu gave Urukshiti to his followers which 
has been explained by Siyaua to mean tint Vishnu took it from the 
asiiras and gave it to the devas and from the fact that Indian seals 
of 2>00 13.C. have been found in Uiu and Kish it is clear that the 
Vedic Aryans established a colony in Mesopotamia in that early date. 
From the statement that Vishnu tia\ersed the World befere he gave 
Uiukshiti, it should be inferred that Uiukshiti was far away from the 
.Punjab as Mesopotamia really is. Further, there are signs that in 
2300 B.C. an Indo-European race, Unites, penetrated into Asia Minor. 
They were followed by the Ililtites who in 1900 B.C. established a 
ruling caste (Ancient Ilistory of Western Asia—India and Crete by 
Hronzy, Chap. XIII). In 160 0 B.C. an Indo-European ruling caste 
established itself in Babylonia and ruled for 500 years (Pigott, Prehis¬ 
toric India, p. 250). In 1500 B .0. and 1100 B.C. main kings with Aryan 
names aie found among Mitannus. In the well-known treaty among 
the Hitule.s and Mitannus (1380 B.C.) the Vedic Gods India, Vanina, 
Mitra and Nasatyas (the twin Aswnn Kumaias) are invoked. Many 
words of Sanskrit origin are found in Ilittite language (Hronzy 
book, p. 11G). A treatise on horse-racing lias been (ojmd in the Ilit¬ 
tite recoids using nearly Sanskrit terms aikavartanwt (one turn) tcra- 
vartanna (three turns), panjavartanna (five turns), Sattavartannu 
(seven turns) ^Pigott’s book, p. 251). “In the state of Mitannn there 
were obviously Indian inhabitants (Hronzy's book, p. 112). Hronzy's 
theory that the first Indo-European immigrants came from Central 
Asia is not based on any definite proof and must be discarded in view 

of the definite statement in BVS 7-100-J quoted above that Vedic 

« 

Aryans came and settled in Mesopotamia. The colonization of Meso¬ 
potamia by the Vedic Aryans referred to in JIVS 7-100 4 must refer 
to the earliest appearance of the Indo-Europeans in Mesopotamia. As 
observed before the Aryans are for the first time found in Asia Minor 
in 2300 B.C. The seals of Mohenjodaro type found in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia in the neighbourhood of 2300 B.C. must therefore be 
connected with the advent of the Vedic Aryans. Now it is well-known 
that all the Mohenjodaro 6eals found in Mesopotamia although belong¬ 
ing to var ous dales from 2300 B.C. to 1500 B.C, (according to 
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Wheeler) are of the same type* It cannot be tbit Mine seals relate to 
pre-Vedic civilization and some to Vedic civilization. Hence all these 
seals relate to Vedic culture. There can thorefoio be hardly any 
doubt that the Mohenjodaro civilization was Vedic civilization and not 
any pre-Vedic non-Aryan civilizition. The fai t that the people of 
Mohenjodaro worshipped Siva confirms the theory that there was Vedic 
civilization at Mobenjodaio. For Siva was undoubtedly a Vedic God* 
Although in the Vedas the name Rudra is generally found, the name 
Siva is also met with (e.g. RVS 10-02-1 and Sukla^ajurveda Samliita 
1G-41). In the lGth Chapter of Sukla-Yajurveda it is said that Rudra 
wields the pinafat (Siva’s bow), has matted locks, wear* the skin of 
animals and has a blue throat,—unmistakeable Mg ns that Rudia is 
identical with Siva. The Vedas no doubt condemn Sisjiadevas. But 
this term refers to those who are too much addicted to sexual pleasures 
as explained by Yaska and Sa^ana. It does not refer to the woiahip- 
pers of Siva linga. Srikara in his commentary on Brahmasutia quotes 
RVS 5-3-3 which according to him shows that Vishnu worshipped 
Sivalinga. Sankara was a profound Vedic scholar and a strict follower 
of the Vedas. He would not hive worshipped Sivalmg.i if it hid been 
prohibited in the Vedas. The bull is closely associated with Siva and 
is prominently represented m Molienjo Haro. In the well-known 
figure on a seal identified with Sivi (Marshall’s book, PUte XII, figure 
17) the hands of the God are covered with bracelets. In Suklaya- 
juneda 1G-17 Rudra is called hiranyubuhu (with golden hands) which 
has been explain^ by the commentator to mean that his hands are 
covered with golden ornaments. As regards the horns on the head of 
the figure the Vedas refer to the Supreme Deity as possessing four 
horns (RVS 4-58-3). It may be observed that in Mesopotamia also 
gods are represented as human figures with horns. The idea of the 
gods having horns is therefore of Vedic origin and is found both in 
Mohenjo Daro and Mesopotamia. As regaids the cult of the Mother 
Goddess in Mohenjo Daro, in the Vedas the Supreme Deity is some¬ 
times addressed in the feminine gender, c.g. t RVS 10-1*25, RVS 10-127, 
RVS 7-15-5. The archaeologists Marshall, Wheeler and Pigott have 
taken 1500 B.C. as the date of the Vedas and the advent of the 
Aryans. But Winternitz says in the history of Sanskrit Literature, 
Vol. I, that Buhler has convincingly proved that the Vedas cannot be 
bo late as 1.500 B.C. Winternitz has given weighty arguments to show 
that the date of the Vedas should bo taken as 2500 B.C. If tho date 
given by Winternitz is taken then from the date of the Mohenjo Daro 
Seals (2500 B.C. to 1500 B.C.) it ia cleer that they belong to Vedic 
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culluro. It may a ho be observed (hat Tilak and Jacobi by independent 
calculations of astronomical events mentioned in the Rig-Veda Samhita 
have arrived at the same conclusion, viz., that the Rig-Veda was com¬ 
posed in 4300 B.C\ No defect in these calculations has been exposed 
If the date given by Tilak and Jacobi is followed Mohenjo Daro 
was undoubtedly a city of Vedic culture. 

What about the towns destroyed by the Aryans as stated in the 
Rig-Veda? It is found in the Vedas that these towns belonged to the 
Asurcs who used to attack the Vedic Aryans. Thus the Aryan chief 
Divodasa was attacked by the asimi Harubara. Out of fear Divodasa 
was going to “enter water”. The twin gods Asvinikumar 6aved 
Divodasa by killing Satubai i (RVS J-l12-LI). In ot 1 er verses it is 
said that Sambara was chased by India who along with \isnu destroy¬ 
ed one hundred towns of Sambara. 8amb.ua took icfugo on the hills 
where ho hid himself for fo-ty year.-.. Ultimately Samhara was cap¬ 
tured by Jfndra anl killed on a big mountain fltVo a 2-IJ-iI and 
7-18-20). It seems that the aMua Sambara first took the offensive. 
It es not appear that the inva ling Aiy ins without any provocation 
destroyed the forts of the native chief and killed him It does not 
also pp[eai that the Aryans came down limn the lulls on the North- 
West of India and attacked the non-Aryans. Asohseivtd before, 
Sambara fled to tiie hills and was kilhd tlicie. It is also stated in 
IiVS 3-53-11 that Indra killed the Asurason the East, West and North. 
If the Aryans were coming down from the North-West Indra would 
have killed the asuras on the East and South, but n*A to the West and 
North. This passage would indicate that the Aryaus living in the 
Punjab were attacked by tl e dasyus from the West, the North and the 
East (the Himalayas) but not from the South. The mention of the 
sea (Samudra) in many places in the Rig-Veda Samhita shows that 
the Aryans who composed the Rig-Veda did not come from Ceutral 
Asia and that their territories extended to the seashore. Sambara 
seems to have had his foitres<*es tn the mountains of the West. Just 
as in historic times the Hindus were attacked from the North-West by 
the Sakas, the Ifuns, the Palhans, the Moguls, and the Persians, so it 
may be presumed that in pre-historic times also (in the time of Vedas) 
the Aryans were attacked by aggressive races from the North-West, 
The Aryans vigorously repulsed thesa attacks, carried the war to tbe 
enemies* territories and destroyed thjir fortified towns which were 
apparently outside India. The territories of (he Vedic Aryans probably 
included portion of Afganistan. The followers of Ahura Mazda might 
have been called asuras in the Vedas. It is stated in the Zind A vesta 
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that llic towns constructed for tlie followers of Almra Mazda were 
destroyed by tlieir enemies (The Vodic Aryans). 

I shall quote some more iusubnts from the Uig-Veda to show 
that in the war between the Vedic Aryans and the Asinas, the first 
offensive was generally taken by the Annas. Sinruba an Aryan king 
without any ally was attacked by 20 non-Aryan kings with 60,099 
followers. Indra killed the invaders (UVS 1-53-9). Here the invaders 
are referred to as Janarajas or chiefs of hamlets, not towns. Apparent¬ 
ly these invader* did not hve in towns. They might have belonged 
to the places which weio afterwaids calied North-West Frontier 
Provinces or Baluchistan. The asuras confined Atri in a room and 
tormented him. India delivered him (U VS 1 11G-8). The capital of 
the Aryan king IXibhiti was beseiged by the asuras and Dabhita was 
taken captive. (It shows that Aryans also had to*n) Indra delivered 
Dabhiti and burnt the weapons of the asuras (UVS *2-15-4). (On Iho 
shength of this incident Pigotl asserts that the Aryans set fire to the 
buildings of non-Aryanr—Piehistoric India p. 2G2. 11 is an instance 

of perversion of truth. With such mentality Pigott accuses the Aryans 
of “artless barbarism*'. Du* in all the instances referred to by him 
the asuras were the first offender. One hundrel and thirty sons of 
the asur.i BarasiLha who wire clad in armour attacked Indra on the 
east of Ifariyupia—Indra defeated and killed the invaders (RVS 6-27-6) 
The remaining sons of Barasikha who watched the fight from the 
other side of llariyupia died of flight—Sayana says that Hariyupia was 
either a town or river. But from the following consideratians it 
appears that Ilariyupia was a rivr r and not a town. Two portions of 
an attacking army can be on two ^ides of a river, a portion of the army 
having crossed if and the other portion not having crossed it. But 
two portions of an attacking army are not generally kept on two sides 
of a town. Also a fight can be watched from the opposite bank of a 
river but not fiom the other side of a town. For these reasons it 
seems that Haiiyupia was a liver and not the town of Harappa. In 
RVS 4-30-5 it is stated that Indra killed the asuras who attacked the 
devas. In RVS 4-18 9 it is staled that the asuia Vyansa attacked 
Iudra who killed (lie asura. The attacks on “non-Aryans* mentioned 
in the Rig Veda are therefore instances of punishing the wicked. They 
do not show (as Pigott aud Wheeler have tried to show in their books 
Prehistoric India and Five Thousand Years of Pakistan) that the 
inoffensive non-Aryans were attacked and killed by the Aryans and 
their towns destroyed. As regards the skeletons in Mohenjo Daro 
Dr, P. V. Kane has rightly observed in his Presidential speech at the 
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lGih Session of All-India History Congress that Mohenjo Daro was a 
big town, 3 or 4 miles in Circuit, and containing at least a lac of 
Inhabitants; if there had been a general massacre, as stated by 
Wheeler, thousands of skeletons would have been found; whereas only 
30 skeletons have been found; these men might have been killed by 
robbers at the time of a stampede when the town was flooded. The 
Aryans also had low ns like the non-Aryans. In RVS 7-3-7 prayer 
is olTeied to the Clod Agni to protect the worshippers with hundreds of 
towns. In RVS 7-13-3 4 the Clod Agni is asked to protect the wor¬ 
shippers like a big town (Satabliuji=wry wide). In RVS 8-100-8 it 
is stated that the bird tiaruda crossed a town made of iron on his way 
to heaven where he gave the Soma to Indra. In RVS 10-101-8 the 
priests are asked to construct towns of iron which cannot be con¬ 
quered. The slate of civilization depicted in the Vedas is sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to presume that there were lovrs. Many 
rishis might have been living in the villages or hermitages. At the 
same time kings and aitisans must have lived in the towns Silver 
coins aie jefeiicd to in RVS 5-'3-G, golden coins m 5-27-2. There 
ore aho rcfeicnces to vauous kinds of ornaments, weapons, aniiour, 
chaiiot and musical instruments. Tn RVS G-li-2* a fountain with 
ten apertuies is mentioned. There arc sevcial reierences to iron. 
BVS 2-13-5 refeis to the construction of budges over livers. RVS 
2-15-6 refers to the diversion of the course of rivers. All this indicates 
a high stage of civilization and it is not reasonable to conclude that 
although they were so highly civilized they did not lyiow how to cons¬ 
truct towns. The leferences to towns mentioned ahove show that 
towns did exist. 

Marshall in the Mohenjo Daro and Indus Valley Civilization 
(Vol. 1 p. Ill) gives some leasons why he thinks that Mohenjo Daro 
is earlier than the Vedas. The only important loasons given by him 
are that the Vedas mention the horse and iron which have not been 
found in Mohenjo Daro. Other reasons given by him are of flimsy 
nature (&.g. Mohenjo Daro people worshipped the bull but in the Vedas 
the cow is worshipped). As regards the horse Pigofct writing later 
says that the horse has been found in Mohenjo Daro (Prehistoric India 
p. 157). There remains iron. It may be that iron was smelted else¬ 
where, not at Mobenjo Daro or iron might have corroded and dis¬ 
appeared here. Marshall says that iron occurs in the Atharva Veda 
but not in Rig Veda. (Vol. I p 110) In that case it should be con¬ 
cluded that Mohenjo Daro was earlier than the Atharva Veda, but not 
earlier than the Rig Veda. 



ACTOR COLLABORATORS AND AUDIENCE 

OF SHAKESPEARE 

D. N. ClI YTTRIUM* 

Chandernatjorc ('olleye 

In a short one-act play called Rehearsal, a contemporary dramat¬ 
ist has given us an interesting and imaginary put me of the rehearsal 
of a Shakespearean play and shows how the actors are suggesting 
improvements on the manurelipt of the great writer who accepts 
their suggestions and adds to and alters the text. The MSS of 
Shakespeare’s plays have all disappeared. Had they* existed they 
would have tluown a lot of light on this a c pect of the composition of 
the plays. Gordon Graig believes that (ho dramas were finally 
composed by Shakespeare in collaboration with the manager of the 
theatre and with the actors, and he thinks that “ a glimpse of the 
manuscript of the plays would reve il a nn^s of corrections, additions 
and cuts made in seveial hand-wiitings *\ l And Ciaig is *-o confident 
th.it he thinks Ihera were three st iges of the eompoMtion. In the 
liibt, the playe were sketched out; in tie* second, then were rehearsed 
and here the changes wore nude (tom diy to day. in the thud the 
plays weie handed out foi reu’sion befoie being printed.* The state¬ 
ment may appear \ery sweeping But great diama grows up always 
in the hurly-burly t>l the stage. Only the anaemic closet dramas 
have grown up beyond its pale, and the dramatist who is always 
supercilious—and even Shaw is not above this weakness—thinks 
hini'-elf above the inartistic and stilling atmosphere of the stage aud 
its uncultured actors. Where there is an active collaboration between 
dramatist and actors, we find the finest dramas growing up in the 
fullest freedom in spile of tli*» limit if ions of the stage This was 
true in Greece, Rome, France, Spun, England, Russia and India. 

Ts TIIRliB ANY PIOOK TO SITBSl ANT I \TK TUI* SrVTBMBNT? 

First, there is every reason to show that the stage version and 
the printed version were different. It is known that actors often 
added to, and altered the first draft—particularly co nic actors of the 
Elizabethan age did so. Shakespeare look exception to it in Hamlet 
when ho spoke through Hamlet, " Bet those that 'play your downs 

i 3? j Theatre Advancing, p. 133. 

* tbtd , p. 182. 
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speak no more than is set down for them : for there be of them, that 
will themselves laugh to set on some barren spectators to laugh too : 
though in the meantime some necessary question of the play be then 
to be considered: that’s villainous and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.” Here is one instance where the fool would 
have his cap3rs. There are other instances where we find that the 
acting version was actually sent to the press, and Shakespeare forgot 
to give his final touch to the play. The example is Much Ado About 
Nothing where in the stage direction we find the mention of one 
character who has no pait on the stage; also the name of the actor 
in place of the character he represents is found in the same play. 
These instances do not certainly prove that there was a co-operation 
between players and actors in the writing, yet they show that plays 
were changed added and altered with reference to the requirements 
of the stage. Craig points out that if we are to find the difference 
between the stage version and the printed version, wc have to 
compare the First Quaito of llainlet with the Second Quarto—” The 
160:1 version reads like a stage play and the 1601 version like a 
literary play. It has been polished for the reader” \ 

S.condly, can it he belie\cd that actors can contribute to the 
mdteiial stiuctmo of the play V To the iueJfahle beauty and imagina¬ 
tive fervour which wo find in the j»o *tic presentation of a taiper- 
subtle character as in the greate*t tiagedies the actors certainly 
did not contribute anything. But other aspects of his plays—their 
witticism, topical allusions, the grossness, the j^pular appeal and 
the healthy naturalness of the play were certainly tho master’s 
concessions to the actors and the groundlings. The Frank cynicism 
of Enobarbus, the banality of the Nurse of Juliet, the drinking songs, 
the vulgar atmosphere in Measure for Measure, Trail us and (Srcssida 
are tilings which the players and the audience forced upon 
Shakespeare. Indolieafe hints are to be found in Shakespeare, but 
women’s parts being taken by hoys, nobody felt any scruple about 
these vulgarities. Ho must the actors have demanded songs and 
quips and cranks, verbal sallies and very often sheer feast of words 
where there was no reason. These we think came at the rehearsal 
6tage and Shakespeare must have been immensely pleased with them 
and accepted them with a relish. Such a thing was quite natural 
and was found in the coimnedia delle arte of Italy. The remarks 
were not written, but were supplied by the witty imagination of the 
actors on the spur of the morneut. They were spontaneous, natural. 


ibid, p. 183. See also p.161 of Introducing Shakespeare by O. B. Harrison. 
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They appealed instantly, like the repartee of the peasant. This 
naturalness of touch was introduced by Sfhakeepeare in the word- 
gymnastics between Bosaline and B'rowne, the rapier play of wit 
between Bene lick and Beatrice, the fojley Djgbsrry and Verges, the 
wit combat of Touchstone and Rot>al>n 1; the drollery in Stephano and 
Trinculo, Lancelot Gobbo and old Gobbo, Simple, Slender, Sir 
Ioby Belch, Sir Andrew Agueclieek and a whole hist of hutnorou- 
characters. What life, what voi\e an I pure uon^'iioC, an i what 
assumed seriousness of the confirmed riulltrds and their (plaint 
conversations ! 

Here is myriad mindcdne^s, and ihe brains of dozens must have 
eontributcd to if, the chance inspiiutnn of tin moment must have 
gone to enruh and give* colour an 1 life to .i va*>r woihl. Anl Craig 
is certainly right when he points out that the secret of this genius 
baffles us, and “ it does not seem to us possible that the brain of one 
man, be he Shakespeare, Bacon, or another, can have achieved such 
an overwhelming contradiction ” 1 

Tlieio aio leasons to suppose that the dramas even in their 
final form were not the product of Shakespeare's biain entirely. 
It will not do to suppose th.it the faults of ait or taste, “ the 
obfr< urities or the distortions of language ” weie all products of 
his 4 wiiling down.* Nor can we safely suppose that what 
seems to us feeble or bad seemed so to ShakespeaTC.** Tn this 
connection Dr. Bradley points out that wo have positive groun Is 
of (he strongest* kind for believing that Shakespeare's plays 
contain a good deal that Shakespeare never wrote. We canuot 
therefore simply take it for granted that he wrote every silly or 
offensive thing that we find in the volume ; and least of all should 
we do this when the passage is more or less irrelevant and particularly 
easy to excise.” 2 This warning from Bradley supports what Gordon 
Ceaig in bis erratic way points out. This is useful, as many scholars 
suppose that the text was published by the dramatist or by 
“ scrupulously careful men of letters immediately after bis death.” 
Ilenslowe's Diary shows in drama after drama that different authors 
were engaged in writing the same play in works of collaboration or 
revision. 


There are critics who Believe that in writing for the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespeare's 1 great soul had to crush itself, as hist as it 

. 1 Ibid. p. 142. 1 Oxford Lecturer on Poetry , p. 350. 
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could, into that and no other mould/ The true Shakespeare is more 
of a poet with an infinity of suggestions for a sympathetic reader. 
This is the trend of Logan Pearsall Smith’s view put forward in his 
'wise and witty book', On Reading Shakespeare, and he is 
supported by Saintsbury and Nicol and Carlyle and Robert Bridges. 
So before dibcut>King the pait of actors in influencing Shakespeare 
dramas, wo ought to consider to what extent his plays were condi¬ 
tioned and limited by liis “ writing down to his audience, in the 
K‘iiKo of giving it what he despised/* We know that Ben Jonson 
who loved Shakespeare and honoured his memory on this side of 
idolatry was still of opinion and believid that he condescended to his 
audience. We know further that Webster who loved him grouped him 
” with Dekker and Hey wood and mentions him after Chapman, Joii9on, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher” in his preface to the White Devil / To 
this wo may add what Shakespeare thought his art did for him : 

The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public moans, which public* manners breeds; 

Theme comes it that my name receives a brand. 

There aie critics who cjiiiiiiibcratc Shakespeaie on an uncultuied 
audience, lough, brutal, vulgar, bio id-thirsty, ohstrepirous with a 
love of fun, hilarity, ribaldry, bwords-play 4 shews ’ rant, jokes, 
dances and irrelevant songs. They argue that wherever these things 
appear, certainly the ait of Shakespeare has Tieen considerably 
affected. As an actor he certainly knew that he must please the 
patrons to live and that drama’s laws drama's patrons give. It may 
well be that had the audience been more elegant and accomplished, 
certainly liis plays would have been more graceful in order to satisfy 
the purer taste of the fastidious critics. But that would mean a 
different society and a different age altogether, and how can wo thiuk 
of a Shakespeare in an alien age? Shakespeare wrote most of his 
plays for the audience of the Globe and a few for the audience at the 
Black-Friars. There is a difference in the conception and execution 
in respect of these groups—difference in style, dialogue, and the 
character of the plays, and we should remember hero what Granville— 
Barker says in this connection—“ The dating of texts and their 
ascription to the usages of a particular theatre may often bo a search 
light upon their stage-craft.” 1 Shakespeare wrote for the Queen 

1 ibid., p. m 

1 Preface to Shakespeare. Pint Series, p, XIV, 
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aiul the King and the Court circle, the aristocrats and the gallants 
and ordinary citizens, the rif-raff KlizabHhan London all bent upon 
enjoying a two hours’ traffic on the stage. The stage was a recrea¬ 
tion, an act of faith which purged and purilied men’s minds from the 
filth and cramping atmosphere of daily life, and it was more a place 
to inspire the nation that did mighty deeds and spoke mighty words 
and also supplied the joy of chit chat and mere bawdry of its own 
sake. The age loved life and action, there was a largeness and joy 
of Jife—a sense of wonder and also a seriousness in the nation for 
whom Shakespeare wiote. So with minor exceptions, there was no 
diffeience between the taste of a noble and that of a man of the 
street or the scholar of the Uni\ersity. The 160:1 Quailo edition of 
Hamlet has on the title-page : 

*• The tragicall Historic of Ilamlct Prince* of Donmarkc , By 
William Shakespeare. As it hath been diverse tiruis acted by his High- 
nesse servants in the ciltic of London : as also in the two Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxfoid, ami elsewhere. At London pi in ted for 
N. L. and John Trundell 1606.” We know that A Mid-Summer 


Anjht's Dream was written to be played as a mariiage festival: so 
was perhaps The Tcmpc&t. Macbeth was presented in the Coutt of 
Janies I and The Merry Wives of Windsor wa*» acted in tho Court 
of Queen Elizabeth. The audience wt re not certainly very diiFerent, 
but ” had the same general character, differing,” as BiaJlcy says, 
41 only in degree”. 1 We find the same features Jovo ol bawdry, 
verbal quibbles, superstition and ghosts and faiiics rank libaldiy in 
the plays as the plays meant to pander to the taste of the groundlings. 
So Siuait was right when lie pointed out that “ Shakespeare intended 
bis works for the same public for which Spenser wrote the Faerie 
Quecne and Byrd and others composed their airs/' J So it will be 
wrong to think that Shakespeare’s plays weie “ Miraculous flowers 
growing out of place in a field of thistles.” They stand out in their 
” proper setting in harmony with their medium and their vehicle 
and by no means wanting that it is the only grade and setting out 
of a tragedy, a full and understanding auditory” as Webster puts it. 

There are traces of Shakespeare’s girding at the pit or ground¬ 
lings and appealing to the finer taste of elegant men of the court or 
the Universities. But we must be on our guard against such 
evidence. The audience were a more living part of the stage. 
M Kilian proves how strikingly this relation is evidenced by the 


1 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 864. 

1 Shakespeare : Truth end Tradition, p. 165. 
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monologue, in which fho speaker, so 1 o say, fraternises with the 
audience.” 1 So the audience took a more living part in the creation 
of the atmosphere of the play. This might appear as absolutely 
destroying dramatic illusion, but as Granville-Barker says, “there 
is no illusion, so there is every illusion,” as the imagination of the 
audience at once Hares up by coming in touch with the magnetism 
of the suggestions of the stage. 2 We need not be sorry for 
Shakespeare's audience. Great art always glows up from the heart 
of the ordinary people for whom the greatest artist has dtawn, the 
finest sculptor has carved statues, the finest composer has created 
symphonies, and the greatest poets and dramatists have written 
poems and plays. Discriminating and sophisticated critics have not 
inspired great art. So Sisson says, “ The fact is that Shakespeare 
found lit hearers among all classes of London Citizens. Tf they had 
a fault, il was that of uncritical catholicity of taste. It was the pit 
that above all demanded the poetic drama as weU as mirth .... 
They saved the Elizabethan drama from becoming over-educated and 
uibanised, and preserved its stiength and universality, despite theo- 
risers, men of wit and fashion, and expoii me liters liki Ben 
Jenson ”. 3 

Now (t is time to speak of the defects that have cropped up in 
in Shakespeaie's plays because of his popular appeal. The first is 
faulty construction showing careless composition. Hcrringc and 
Condell wrote in the Preface to the First Folio, ‘And what he 
thought, be uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers Ben Jonson retorted, ” Would he 
had blotted a thousand ”. Often there are sly references and 
innuendoes, but we n.iss the points. There were also suggestions from 
the actors who enjoined like the spectators the points in the dialogue 
which we miss. Coleridge wants to reject the knocking scene on the 
ground that the scene seems to have been “ written for the mob by 
some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent ”. 4 Hundreds 
of lines may be found which have no significance for us. 

Secondly, Bridges takes exception to the coarseness of 
Shakespeare's language, lie seems to have found pleasure in gross 
jokes. Bridges takes exception to Miranda’s unnatural suggestion of 
her grand-mother's possible adultery and remarks, “ This was a 
cliche of the time, and may be maiked passim in Shakespeare. It 

1 Stake*peart Criticism 1919-1936, p. 152. 

8 Pie/ace to Stakf aptare, Fint Scries p. xxxi. 

8 A companion to Shakespeare Studies, p. 39. 

* Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists, p. 289, 
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was absolutely without significance, and thrust in wherever a fool 
might expect it ’V His critic points out, ‘‘Bridges read hardly at 
all the lesser Elizabethans or he would have known how anaemic is 
Shakespeare’s libaldry at its worst, compared with what was common 
—for example, with the jestful impropriety ot the catch which 
Thomas Heywood makes brave, Horatius sing with two companions 
about fair Lucreco.” 2 Brett-Young rightly points out, “That 
without these we should feel that lie had lost something of breadth 
and universality.” We do uot agree with Bridges when he says 
that “ Shakespeaie should not bo put into the hands of the young 
without the warning that the foolish things in his plays were written 
to phase the foolish, the filthy for the filthy the brutal for the 
brutal We may point out like Bradley that Jonson defied his 
audience and wrote a good deal that we think bad. ' In the same 
way many of Shakespeare’s faults cannot be due to condescension 
to his audience 1 . 

As for violence, fighting, duelling we find instances in Henry VI 
(See Bradley's account on p. '107) Jsr You like It , Romeo <& Juliet, 
Ilamht, Madetli and Conolanus . These may have pleased the 
audience immensely. Jonson laughed at the presentation of battles 
on the stage.* The actors of the Elizabethan stage could dance 
and sing, fence and wrestle and were tumblers and acrobats as the 
pleasuie-seekers wanted it. Bear-baiting was a feature of the city 
life in London. Heretics and traitors were killed and hanged and 
roasted sometimes. These are traceable to the “ tastes and habits 
of his patrons” and to “the fashions of the primitive theatre” 
The Elizabethans were not tine gentlemen with the delicate sensi¬ 
bilities of the present age. There was something of rashness and 
violence in them, and their nerves were of steel and their muscles 
of stone. So these men wanted all sorts of news, scandal, rumour, 
jew-baiting, coloniaf adventures, stories of cannibals, anthropophagi, 
ship-wrecks and argosies laden with gold and silver, of strange 
nations and stranger manners and customs. 

The fool is often considered a& a relic of the morality plays and 
was the beloved of the groundlings. The merriment, songs and 
dances and unconnected pleasantries must have amused the spectators, 
respectable or otherwise. Shakespeare took up the fool and made 


1 Edward Thompson's Robert Bridges, p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 

» Ibid., p. 76. 

4 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. «366. .... * . L ,*« » 

» pbakeapeare himself lamented the inadeqnscy of his stage to present the bottle of 

Agificonrt in the Chorus to Henry \ • 
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him a part of the drama vitally linking him with the centre of interest 
of the play ami giving him new theatrical capabilities of infinite 
depth and significance. In the early plays he was a stage-clown 
like costard. But he is humanised gradually and in Launce we have 
the beginning of the true Shakespearean down—Bottom, Costard and 
the Dromios. The down developed as an idiot who is the butt of 
ridicule and next as the conscious humorist like Touchstone who used 
his tolly to shoot at o»hrrs. In Twelfth Night the foil has to face 
a eeiious situition—mere folly seems to be irreverent in a serious 
atmosphere. Shakespeare has (ravelled a long way ail I developed 
the popular favomite into the critic’s favourite. “Beyond Feste ”, 
says Isaacs, “ the fool cannot go with impunity ”. 1 Shakespeare 
has tried through Hamlet to stop llio professional comedian’s tempta¬ 
tion to ‘gag’. The final triumph of the artistic use of the fool is to 
be found in King L'ar one of the mo^t daring achievements of the 
Homan tie imagination of the world’s greatest dianntist. But we 
shall not dismiss the fool at gieater length, as we want to discuss 
him from a different .standpoint Shako spare’s ideas were mouldo I 

by his actors to a greater extent than the audience of the time. 

The mixture ot tragedy and comedy, as Italeigh says, was a 
question not of propriety and classical pieeedent, but of necessity, 
The people would have their favourites; and when the old variety 
entertainments of the early London stages gave place to serious 
drama, room had to be made for the most famous actors In 
play after play Shakespeare has made a virtue of necessity and 
touched the fool only to adorn him. And what a magical transforma¬ 
tion we find here 1 

Shakespeaie neithci accepted nor rejected the popular demands; 
he reformed the popular form of art as ho got it aud left on it the 
impress of his great individual genius He was not a time-server. 
Yet there are instances of his trying to please the audience even 
against bis conscience. 


What wkhe the Concessions of Shakespeare 10 the mob? 

As a dramatic artist lie and his brother actors must have had 
an eye on stage effect. Bure aesthetic enjoyment of creation apart 
from the enjoyment to the audience was something unknown to him, 
A critical inspection ef the plays and their text will amply show how 

1 Shakespeare Criliciim 1019-1035. p. 313. 

9 Shakespeare* p. 10). 
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be tried in 6pite of all hi6 love of art to concede to public taste in 
scene after scene, but these concessions are so cleverly arranged that 
the aesthetic critic may easily claim them as instances of the necessity 
of higher art. 

The double plot is more often than not a popular version of the 
main th r xne. This very often supplies, as in /Is you like it. King 
Lear or The Tempt xt, an element of Inn and is a travesty of the grave 
mam plot. Secondly, Kcnes of servants and minor chatacters—like 
the quarrel of the seivants in Romeo c0 Jitlit l , the Gardeners in 
Rich(nd JI, the Officers of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra arc 
always indicative of a slackening of a tension intended purposely to 
give the audience icjiol by bringing them to a lower plane of imagina¬ 
tion. Thirdly, the fool who was too mischievous fof a serious play 
and an ohbtiuction to its serious moments was to be guarded against. 
Shakespiate refoimed him and taued him to a higher level ot reality 
oiitn trying to isolate him from the main characters as in Ilamlel , 
Macbeth , and The Winter's Talc . Mob scenes take the place of 
the Fool in the historical plays or chaiacteis like Ikirnaichne, Caliban 
or Autolyciis, the romt group in Tin Ton just or Stcphano and 
Tiinculo in the same play. Ordinary men like the fiiM gentleman or 
the second are often transformation' ol the fool or the lighter element 
introduced, as critics might s.ty, l)\ way of diaimttic relief. The 
gags ol the Fool could not be absolutely eliinmited as the text of 
King Lear had lerj Sir Walter Raleigh to suppose; these tags were 
added to the text winch fonued I ho acting version of the play. 
Similarly the knocking scene and the Hecate scene may have been 
added by some other hand to the severe concentration of the play of 
Macbeth . The same concentration is aho found in the severe 
dramatic structure of Othdlo where Tago has to add a note of 
pleasantry more than the fool can. That in the last plays fools or 
fools transformed into magnificent characters—story like Caliban— 
and is not Shylock an early attempt to create a magnificent character 
not a mere laughing-stock?—should have survived is an indication 
that Shakespeare could not fully dot *rI the darlings of the audience 
of the Globe Theatre. 

In this section wo shall try to show that, except for certain 
topical and rough and crude and often barbarous forms of popular 
tastes or interests, most of the finer forms of artistic interest in 
Shakespeare's plays were influenced by bias of bis individual genius. 
Concerned as we are with the theatre alone, we shall think of the 
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personnel, their likes and dislikes which in turn might have been 
connected with the taste of the people in certain cases. 

So far as interpolations were concerned, we are certain that the 
plays of Shakespear contain a good deal that he himself never 
wrote. Many of the silly, obscure of feeble passages— and there 
are lots of them—were actually added by the players. Here as 
everywhere " the theatre was for Shakespeare a laboratory where 
he worked with human materials.” 1 lie tolerated them by 
their effect. People liked them and the plays, as Heraingc and 
Condell say, “ have had their tnall alreadie, and stood out all 
appealcs.” Hundreds of crabbed r assa 8 08 there are throughout 
Shakespeaie’s plays, particularly in witty dialogues, wher9 we think 
the hands of the pla)eis appear, what appeared as improvisations, 
seem to have entered into the plays during the rehearsal. In 
Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear there are many passages of this nature 
which cannot otherwise be explained. Coleridge who was no textual 
critic made an intuitive suggestion about the knocking scene when 
he says, “This low soliloquy of the Poiter and his few speeches 
afterwards, 1 behe\e to have been written for the mob by some other 
hand, perlnps with Shakespeaie’s consent; and that finding it take, 
he with the remaining ink of a pen ollietwise employed, ju*t inter¬ 
polated the words, “Ill” dewl-poiter is no fiuLher . . . cveilasting 
bonfire.” Of the re^t not one syllabic has the ever-pie-rent being ot 
Shakespeare ”. 2 

Actors and their influence have been tieatcd elsevvheie. Ki^on 
says that “ Sliakespeaic’s plays were acted by the cream of 
Elizabethan actois 'V It rs quite natural, as Harrison wisely 
suggests, that “ ho could not pioduoe characters for which the 
company had no physical representative-* ”. 4 He got a company 
and a stage moulded after Ins hemL’s donro, and his inner maturity 
synchronises with the building of the Globe which was Ins dramatic 
laboratory. Tiio greatest actor of the age was by his side to inspire 
him to greater artistic and intellectual daring; never had thought 
and poetry, imagination and fancy been mingled witli such depth 
and felicity. The souls of the actor and the dramatists must have 
passed through the purgatory of misunderstanding, suspicion, ambi¬ 
tion, passion and lust and self-indulgence to the paradise of the 
Tempest. Each mu6l have encouraged and inspired and co operated 

1 Prefaces to 8hake«peare Part I, p. G. 

* Shakrspea re aod the Elizabethan Dramatists, Pt 239 

* Introducing Shakespeare, p. 107. 

4 The English Comic Characters, p. 39. 
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with the others. A serious man as Bichard Burbage was, his 
imaginative subtlety and rich and forceful voice made the plays a 
source of intense delight. If a mixture of comedy with tragedy was 
the norm in Shakespeare in the later plays, pure fun seemed to be 
growing to something, as Priestley suggests, more than buffoonery 
Hung in at random, it had become comment, criticism 1 '. 1 In the 
Roman plays and the tragedies where the human soul in all its 
vastness and depth, subtclty and delicacy has been carved out bit by 
bit by the profoundest dramatic genius, the serious Burbage must 
have demanded a lyric grace of emotional unity, and Hamlet's advice 
to the comedian see ns to be the great tragedian’s warning to the 
capers of William Kemps and his tribe with their gags which seem 
to cut in twain the delicate fabric of imagination built up by the 
creative cndeavoui of the actor. The heroes are growing old and 
serious—travellers between life and death—and in Prospero we maik 
the swan song of a great creative soul yearning for a soul’s rest— 
both actor and dramatist retire. Lastly, we mention the golden 

music of Shakespeare’s verse. He created €i a new art of 

acting Granville-Borker ought to have said it was a joint- 

creation of the actor and the dramatist. Possibly the exquisite 

soliloquies, alike for their flash light into the hero’s mind as well 

lor their musical quality, might have been written—in the greater 
tiagedics at least—on the suggestion of this great actor. 

The heyday of the King’s Company certainly passed away with 
the retirement of Burbage who was succeeded by Joseph Taylor, 
Lowin being the second leading man. Bisson remarks, “ the whole 
business of acting must have toned down, made less individual, 
passion giving place to dignity of pathos, declamation to eloquence 
in Shakespeare’s last plays and iu such plays as his successors 
provided for them” 3 Very possibly Shakespeare alluded to William 
Kenipe in the speech of Ilamlet about “ immoderate and ill-regulated 
comic acting and license in gagging and business ”• Tarleton and 
IooIb of his time, says tiarvinus, 44 remained on the stage not merely 
in certain scenes, but during the whole piece. They improvised their 
jests as occasion offered; they conversed, disputed, bantered with 
their hearers and their hearers with them, and in these contests 
Tarlton was pre-eminent M . 4 Shakespeare had to introduce the fool 
the audience wanted him and the actors also wanted to produce 


i A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, p. 47. 
! !M., pT«7. 

3 Shakespeare Commentaries, p. 95. 

4 Essential Shakespeare, p. 78. 
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laughter. Before the appearance of Hamlet the fool in Shakespeare’s 
band had already become not a mere court jester but like touch¬ 
stone had learnt to aim his shaft from behind the hobby-horse of 
foolery. Lance in The Two Gentlemen of Verona was the first of 
a long line, ot Bottom, the Droinios, Lancelot Gobbo—they are 
“-tender asses’ but the meie fool is gradually subtilised and we find 
two lines, which we may call “ the dry clown ” and “ the sly 
down 99 ; the former, a butt to ba laughed at, an Euglish clod uu- 
tioubled with a spark, the latter a simpleton “ who uses his folly 
stalking horse and under the presentation of that shoots his wit ’V 
But seriousness sets in and we find in Twelfth Night the most serious 
of comedies under a mask of lightness. “ Beyond Feste,” says 
Isaacs, the fool cannot go with impunity 99 * Kempe had so long 
helped Shakespeare in foolery, but he was guilty of gags and was a 
source of trouble to the severe artistic sense of Shakespeare. His 
Sense of humour developed and turned serious. In the setio-comic 
parts, l)i. Baldwin suggests, Tope (Jaques, Enobarbus, Fdlstaff, 
Shylock, Meicutio etc.) and Arinin (Touchstone, Feste, Evans, 
Foinpe^, Fool, Portei etc.) must have inspired Shakespeare to a 
great extent. Kempe lias been put dovwi ior Bottom, Shallow, 
Lancelot and Dogbeiiy. His maitMio tapeis must have vexed the 
new acting tradition built up by the IJueen'ri Company. The 
depaitme of Kempe in 1599 and tlie coming ot Robert Arnun was a 
great change in the company and its diainutic achievement Armin 
was a play-wiigljt and pamphleteer on fooling.. He naturally took 
Kernpe's place as principal comic actor. The growing serious mood 
of Shakespeare, the aversion of Burbage for mere buffoonery, and liis 
desire to give shape to the infinite passion and the pain of great 
hearts that arc violently agitated in tho tragedies and the bold 
suggestions of Armin to make a daring use of the Fool in the wildest 
of situations must have been respon^ble 1 or the sparing use of the 
fool in the tragedies, particularly the Roman plays. In Macbeth 
Burbage may not have liked the knocking scene, yet something was 
felt necessary to give him a breathing space to change his dress apd 
a relief to tbe high-strung nerves of the spectators. The Knocker's 
part must have been suggested or partly written by Armin. The 
grave-diggers were not equally congenial to Burbage, yet he bad to 
tolerate his brother* actors. In Antony and Cleopatra , as Isaac 
says, “ two ofthe clown's chief functions are divided, that of the 
buffoon is given to Antony on Forapey’s gallery, that of tbe cboiuu 

1 Shakespeare Criticism 1019-1935, p. 813. 

1 Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, p. 314, 
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to Enobarbus”. 1 Enobarbus was too grand to be rejected by the 
fine taste of Burbage who must have liked his “ Age cannot wither 
her ”, Burbage had to be satisfied, so in the greatest tragedies there 
is no capering of the fool, only rare suggestions of humour in stray 
cares where the fool has changed his character altogether. Imitating 
Bradley we may imagine Shakespeare talking with his friends while 
his imagination was gradually giving shape to the wildest and the 
grandest of the tragedies— King Lear: “ Come my friends, I will 
show you that the fool can easily be present in the moht tragic of 
situations, and not merely in the ordinary situations to give occasions 
of laughter to the audience. He won’t le a tyrant marring the finer 
work of imagination built up by Burbage. I had a long discussion 
with Annin for days together and he has convinced me that the fool 
may easily be given access to the stormy scenes of passion. My fool 
accompanies a King in all the scenes of the play and shall stand by 
biiu when angels find tbe situation too hot to slay. I thank you, 
Arinin, for this dating effort and adding inestimable lines of your 
own. Before l have done you shall confess that he is as indispens¬ 
able as the old King and the tragedy of the helpless man has been 
softened and mellowed by his divine foolery. You shall admit, 
between laughter and teais, that he is the very essence of life, that 
\ou ha\e known lnm all }oui du)s though >ou never recognised him 
nil now, and that you would as soon go without il.unlet as mi*s him. 
And Burbage will certainly hold the fool dearer than he has ever 
clone ’V 

Also the mixture of tragedy and comedy which Ben Jonson and 
Sir Philip Sidney laughed at was the effect not of any theory of 
propriety or rules, classical or otherwise, but of necessity. The people 
demanded the fcol; Shakespeare granted their prajer. But more 
than that, Shakespeare gave suitable parts to actors who demanded 
nice parts and in collaboration with them he conceived a new type 
of fools. Still gagging w f as to be found even after Hamlet’s warning. 
Here we may quote the following lines of Sir Walter Italeigh, “ It 
is not likely that this counsel (of Hamlet) cf perfection was observed 
by the actors. Some of tbe tags spoken at the close of scenes by the 
Pool in King Lear are directed at the audience, and are quite 
irrelevant and worthless; these are either unlicensed inter-polations 
^hich have crept into the text, or a contemptuous aims thrown to 
the Fool* to be spoken when, being alone upon the stage, he could 


J fibakeapeartaa Tragedy, p. 811. 
1 Shakespeare, pp. 101-103, 
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do but little hurt to the neceatnry business of the play. In some of 
tho plays the Fool is isolated (o avoid (he risk of his interference . . . 
The Torter in Macbeth gets the like hard measure; he is not 
allowed to play the fool anywhere but at his own gate ’V It seems 
that this was the irreducible minimum which Burbage had forced on 
Shakespeare and his taste also seems to like it. As an artist he 
might have recognised the advantages of tragic simplicity which his 
company and public taste refused to concede. 

We discuss Shakespeaie’s love of lovely diction and musical flow 
of multi-colouied sentiments and emotional outbursts. Marlowe 
introduced this tradition of long speeches full of rhetorical devices, 
classical mythology and bookish similes. Priesthy has beautifully 
expressed this love of lovely diction: " When Elizabethan dramatists 
and poets were all scribbling and the playhousos were packed, 
language was like a new glittering toy that had only to be tossed 
rapidly from speaker to speaker to set the house in a roar. Those 
were the days when bearded gentlemen, resting between two epics 
of endurance and courage, could get drunk on metaphors and similes 
and dance with delight under a shower of puns : language was not 
yet looked up in dictionaries but grew apace, new words glimmering 
on the lioiizon like Eldorado This fire work of dialogue was taken 
up from one and given to another and here it was that the actors 
and dramatists co-operated to create a magnificent blaze though much 
of its glamour seems to us pale and meaningless. Here poet and 
actor combined to give us a feast the zest of whicii was different to 
an Elizabethan audience, spiced as it was with topical references, 
double entendre, scandal and pure poetry and emotion. Some of the 
magnificent speeches were less dramatic and more poetical to fuse 
the intensely deep and intellectual atruosphe e with a sudden flare 
up to tone up the flagging interest of the audience. Burbage must 
have forced Shakespeare to give a soliloquy " as an excuse for the 
recitation of a reflective poem ”, though ordinarily it serves the 
purpose of a ?elf revelation which is essential to give us an insight 
into the motives of introspective character. So in Hamlet and 
Macbeth the soliloquy is of capital importance though in King Leaf , 
Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanns it is not necessary as the heroes 
are men of action. So we find magnificent poetry in Hamlet anil 
Macbeth and the soliloquies in the musical voice of Burbage mutt 
have electrified the audience though in our age the soliloquy seem® 
to be a serious flaw in dramatic art as it breaks up the illusion. 

1 Shaken pear c Criticism , 1919*1985, p. 807. 
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Accustomed to rant, the audience swallowed with delight what 
the Elizabethan actor, specially in thunderous plays, spoke “ almost 
m an avalanche ”. Isaac says, “ there can be little doubt that the 
prologues and epilogues (also the Chorus in Henry V) were regarded 
as special displays of elocution and, being written and punctuated to 
that end, still retain their ‘'magic, that reach a summit as in the 
epilogue to As yon Like it. How far the soliloquy was an exercise 
in diction will never be known ’V We are convinced that these 
were special tributes paid to the histrionic talent of certain actors, 
and particularly to that of Burbage, who conveyed the most intensely 
dramatic and emotional heights ever achieved by Shakespeare through 
these soliloquies in Hamlet and Macbeth and the magnificent speeches 

of Othello and Piospero. Wc do not know where else to find the 

* 

happiest collaboration between the dramatist and his actors. 

The suggestions I have humbly put forward in this paper are 
in many cases personal and the proofs are difficult to obtain. We 
have no extant MS of any Shakespeare’s plays which might throw 
any light on this subject; nor have we any of the parts of the actors, 
a« we have one or two of Alleyn amongst the Dulwich papers. The 
text of the plays altered and revised after the rehearsal by many 
hands, inserling lines and sentences, might have satisfied our purpose. 
But such a thing has been rendered quite impossible by the accident 
of a file that destro)ed the Globe with most of the MSS and stage 
properties of the King’s Company. It was Isaacs who suggested 
” it seems brutal to speak of a dramatic laboratory, but if we are to 
be more than amateurs in the study of Shakespeare, as I fear have 
been many eminent and erudite scholars, it would be well to devote 
at least a part of our attention (o that side of his work which shows 
Shakespeare as a practical man of the theatre ’V In such a labora¬ 
tory much of the mystery of the Shakespearean art will become clear 
to us and 6ome of the suggestions put forward here might possibly 
be accepted as true. It will be wrong to suppose that he was “ a 
lordly poet who stooped to the stage and dramatised his song; he 
was bred in the tiring-room and on the boards; he was an actor 
before he was a dramatist.” And it is also a fact that his company 
had great ae.tors in it, and they collaborated in creating great plays. 
Dramatists ordinarily dictate, but " where the dramatist and company 
woiked in harmony together, as did Shakespeare and bis company, 
dictation would be replaced by suggestion and consultation. Thus 

1 Ibid., p. 826. 

9 RtteigV* Shakesptart, p. 94. 
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Shakespeaic’s plajs lepieeenl not onl> bis own individual invention 
but alto tie collective invention of bis company . . . Doubtless even 
Shakespeare’s plays were the better for the suggestions of the most 
expert actors of their age, whose lives had been spent in their pro¬ 
fession, although the suggestions may at times have occasioned the 
dramatist a wry fate”.’* Here Paldwin supports the statement of 
Gordon Craig which nay seem pieposteious to many, but is the 
tiuth about Shakespeare whether, we like it or not. 

Orpai laatiop ai d lVi'-miiel cf I hr Sbakesptnre Company, p. 303. 
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Much has been written on this subject, and much more may be 
written thereon, as ample materia] is available in official archives and 
in records of current history. 

The origin of this practice is perhaps unkno.vn. The Puranas 
contain instances of Sati. Etymologically interpreted the original 
word Sat meanB ‘existence’, often applied to the Supreme Being, 
hence ‘truth’. The feminine form is Sati, ‘ she who is -true ’ [to her 
husband]. The generally accepted meaning is immolation of a wife 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. The observance was not a legal 
obligation. Relatives even tried, at the early stage, to dissuade the 
widow from it. But the point of honour and the fear of public 
opinion, rather contempt, proved stronger than the pain of death. 
Hence gradually relationship with a Sati came to ‘'give a certain 
amount of glory in the eslimitiou of the natives. The son of a 
woman who had performed Suttee ranked as a knight. If be could 
boast that his sister has also burnt herself in the same manner, 
be could be ranked a baron ” (Carey : “Good Old Days of Hon’ble 
John Company ”, Vol. II, Page 127). 

The mode of burning varied in different provinces. In Bengal 
the woman was bound firmly to the corpse of the husband, and the 
two bodies were covered with bamboos. In Orissa the widow threw 
herself on the pile, which was usually in a pit, from which it was 
difficult to rise. In the Deccan, where the practice was rare, the 
widow sat on the pile and placed the head of the dead husband on 
her lap. She remained thus motionless till she was suffocated by the 
smoke, scorched by the heat, and overthrown by the full of heavy 
logs of wood. Tn certain provinces the victim was intoxicated with- 
opium. She would sometimes madly rush out of the flame*, only to 
he brotally thrust back by the spectators. In Rajasthan there used, 
to be a loud beat of drums to drown the shrieks of the burning*, 
woman. 

Similar practices may be traced to primitive tribes in Asia and 
Africa, among whom at the death of the chief his widows and slayes 
used to be immolated. In eqnitorial Africa when the king died, four 
of his wives.and a.number of slaves were forced to poison themselves. 
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the poison being poured into a parrot’s egg for them ; if this was not 
effective they had to hang themselves. At Katunga the chief wife 
of the deceased king, his eldest son, and other important personages 
were burnt with him. Among <ertain aboiigines in New Zealand 
the widow used to be strangled on the tomb of the buried husband. 
Diodorus Siculus in his narrative of the expedition of Alexander the 
Great says that “ this institution took its rise among these barbarians 
[meaning the Rajputs] from the crime of one wile who destrojed her 
husband by poison” (Caiey: Ibid, Page 127'-. He describes how 
two widows of an Indian geueral disputed the honour between them¬ 
selves. One of the two could not be burnt, because she was with 
child. The other advanced towards the funeral p)re, beiug crowned 
with flowers and accompanied by relatives who sang in her praise. 
Then, having distributed her jewels to her friends and domestics, 
she lay on the pile by the side of her husband, and died without 
uttering a cry (Diodorus, BK. XIX, Page 34). At that time the law 
permitted the sacrifice of only one wife. The custom was no longer 
observed except by wives of grandees and Rajas. At the death of 
Ptince Marava aged 80 yeais his 47 widows were burnt with him 
and a temple was elected over their ashes. As late as 1857[?] the 
Pekin Gazette published a decree according a tablet to the memory 
of the wife of a mandaiin who had poisoned heiselt on hearing of the 
death of her husband in a battle against the rebels. 

It is said that the practice was not very wide-spread in India in 
historical times except among the Itajput chiefs/ But it became 
general in the northern provinces including Bengal in the last century 
(Anderbon and Subedar: “The Development of an Indian Policy ”, 
Page 32). Many Cases are recorded in “ The Selections from 
Calcutta Gazette ”. In the debate in the House of Commons in 
March 1827 on Mr. Poynder’s resolution on this subject, a case was 
mentioned which ha6 become historic. (Carey, Ibid:, Pp. 128-23). 
Even in places near Calcutta such cates took place. The following 
figures give an idea of the extent to which the rite prevailed in the 
early part of the last century : 1815—378 cases, 1816—442, 1817— 
707,1818—839, 1819-650, 1820-597, 1821—651, 1822- 513, 1823— 
575. These make a gross total of 5,425 cases in 9 years in Bengal 
alone. And the figures obviously represent cases which came to the 
notice of Government officials. The number of children left destitute 
in consequence of these sacrifices amounted in these nine years to 
5128. (Carey : Ibid , Pp. 181—32). It is said that Job Cbaroock, 
founder of Calcutta, rescued a Hindu widow who was about to 
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perform the supreme sacrifice, and afterwards married her. She is 
said to have been a very good wife to Job Charnock. 

It was Lord Wellesley who first took up the matter in right 
earnest in 1805. Some years later it was ordered that the practice was 
to be “ inspected, regulated, controlled, and reported on,” and in 
J813 a code of instructions was circulated to the following effect. 
Felice officers were told to obtain the earliest information of an 
intending Suttee, to repair to the spot, to ascertain if the sacrifice 
was voluntary, to picvent it if procured by force or by means of drugs 
or intoxication, or in the case of pregnancy, and to furnish an elaborate 
report, with particulars of caste, occupation, residence and number of 
iluidren, and so forth. Then the widows who had young children 
wuie not to burn, unless some relative came forward to support the 
orphans. Magistrates were allowed to use all the arts of rhetoric or 
pcrsuation to save the widow, even when the sacrifice was ‘legal,’ 
and relatives were to he fined for failure to notify the occurrence. 
((,uey : op cit. pp. 

In 18*27 Lord Amherst conMdtied the matter and came to the 
< oik lusioii that prohibition would be unwise, if not impossible. “I 
am not prepared,” he wiote in 1827, ” to recommend an enactment 
piohibiting Safi altogether . . . . T must frankly confess, though at 
the risk of being considered insensible to the enormity of the evil, 
that I am inclined to recommend our *tilisting to the progress now 
n tiling m the diffusion of knowledge among the natives, for the 
gradual suppression*of this detestable superstition. I can net believe 
it possible that the burning or burying alive of widows will long 
sin vive the advancement which every year brings with it useful and 
rational learning.” (Anderson and Subeder: op. cit. p. 81). 

It was left to Lord William Uentinck to finally tackle the abuse 
and give it its quietus. His Lordsbip was ably assisted in this by 
l>is colleague Sir Charles Metcalfe and was supported by Raja Rain 
Mohan Ray, who had looked helplessly on the immolation of his 
hi other's widow. He brooded over the wrong, and when the Hindus 
of Calcutta petitioned in 1818 praying for a repeal of the orders then 
in force concerning this rite, it was the Raja who said, ” Your 
petitioners ore fully aware from their own knowledge or from the 
authority of credible eye-witnesses that cases have frequently occurred 
"hen women have been induced by the persuasions of their next 
heirs, interested in their destruction, to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands; that others who have been induced 
by fear to retract a resolution rashly expressed in the first moment 
mop—v 
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of grief, of burning with their deceased husbands, have been forced 
upon the pile and there bound down with ropes and pressed with 
green bamboos until consumed with tbe flames ; that some after 
flying from the flames have been carried back by their relations and 
burnt t j death. All these instances, your petitioners humbly submit, 
are murdeis according to every Sbaatra as well &6 to the common 
sense of ail nations" 'Anderson and Subed&r: op. cit. p. 86). It 
was the Baja who supplied the aiguments which convinced Sir 
William Bentinrk that the practice should be stopped in deference to 
pub! c sentiment in favoiu of it. The Baja also pointed out in 
another letter that there was no foundation for the custom in the 
Shastias. 

The famous Minute, dated 8 Nov. 1829, of Lord William 
Bentinck on the sublet discloses the broad-mindedness and catholicity 
of his view as well as the firmness of his purpose. He consulted 
many on the subject, among whom was Horace Haym&n Wilson, the 
famous Orientalist and Secretary to the Hindu College, and he 
eloquently observes : 

** Frudence and self-inteiest would counsel me to tread in the 
footsteps of my pi edecessoi s. But in a case of such momentous 
impelfanre to humanity and civilization man luu&t bo reckless of all 
his pieeent and futuie happiness who could listen to the dictates of 
so wicked aud selfish a policy/ With the firm undoubtiug conviction 
entertained upon this question, I should be guilty of little short ot 
the crime of multiplied murder if I could hesitate ,in the performance 
of this solemn obligation. I have been already stung with this feeling. 
Everyday's delay adds a victim to the dreadful list, which might 
perhapb have been prevented by a more early submission of the 
preseiit question." 

“ I must acknowledge that a similar opinion as to the probable 
excitation of a deep distrust of our future intentions was mentioned to 
me in conversation by that enlightened native, Ram Mohan Roy, a 
a warm advocate for the abolition of Sali and of all other superstitions 
and corruptions engrafted on the Hindu religion, which he considers 
originally to have been pure Deism." 

“ The first step to this better understanding will be dissociation 
of religious belief and practice fioin Blood and murder. They wdl 
then, when no longer under this brutalising excitement, view with 
more calmness acknowledged truths. 

“ Descending from these higher considerations, it cannot be a 
dishonest ambition that tbe Goyeripnent of which I form a part should 
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have the credit of an act which is to wash out a foul stain upon 
British Rule, and to stay the sacrifice of humanity and justice to a 
doubtful expediency/’ (Ramsay Muir: “The Making of British 
India/’ pp. 293-295). 

“ It must be observed that of the 463 Satis recurring in the 
whole of the Presidency of Fort William, 420 took place in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, or what is termed the Lower Provinces, and of 
these latter 287 in the Calcutta Division alone.” (Anderson and 
Subedar : op. cit., page 90). 

Acting in accordance with these noble sentiments Lord William 
Bcntinck enacted a regulation declaring the practice of Sali illegal 
and punishable by tbe Ciiminal Courts. Im the preamble to the 
Regulation the Governor-General says : 

€t It is nowhere enjoined by the religion of tiic Hindus as an 
imperative duty; on tbe contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of people throughout India the practice is not 
kept up or observed. In some extensive districts it does not exist; 
m those in which it has been most frequent, it is uotoiious that in 
many instances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated which have 
been shocking to the Hindus themselves, and in their eyes unlawful 
and wicked. 

“ The measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such 
acts have failed of success, and the Governor-Geueral-in-Couneil is 
deeply impressed with the conviction that the abuses iu question 
cannot be effectually put an end to without abolishing tbe practice 
altogether. Actuated by these considerations, the Governor-General* 
in-Council—without intending to depart from one of the first and 
foremost important principles of the system of British Government 
in India, that all classes of the people be secure in the observance of 
their religious usages so long as that system can be adhered to 
without violation of the paramount dictates of justice and humanity— 
has deemed it right to establish the following rules” (Anderson and 
Subedar : op. ciU p. 98). 

The regulations laid down that the practice of Soli was illegal 
and punishable by Criminal Courts. All Zemiuders, Mandals, etc. 
were enjoined, on pain of punishment, to bring all cases or impending 
cases to notice# the procedure to be followed on receipt of informa* 
tion by a ddtoga was laid down, and aiding and abetting a Sati were 
to be deemed as being guilty of culpable homicide. 
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In Lis famous Minule dated 28 February 185G Lord Dalhousie at 
the close of his administration wrote: 

" The prohibition of Suttee by tbe British Government is now a 
familiar taJe. In the time of those who preceded me, great progress 
had been made m persuading all native Princes to unite in denounc¬ 
ing the rite, and in punishing those who should disregard the 
prohibition. 

“ The Government of India, since 1818, has had only to follow 
up the measures of preceding yoats. Wheu Suttee has occurred in 
any independent state, no opportunity of remonstrating has been lost. 
When it has occurred in any District which was within our control, 
no indulgence has been shown to culprits. 

“ Tims renewed remonstrances have been addressed to ITlwar, 
Beehaneor and Oodeypore. Putin Doonguipore, a petty state under 
our direct management, where the Thakoor’s son took part in a 
Puttee, the son and two Brahmins who abetted his crime were con¬ 
demned to imprisonment for three years in irons; while the Thakoor 
himteif, for the tame three years, was mulcted in half the revenue 
of his possessions. The performance of the rite of Puttee is now a 
rare occurrence, either in Mohnmedan or Native Plates” (fjord 
Dalhousie: Minute dated -28 Fcbiuaiy 1856, pages 60 61, para. 146), 

Still in ruial areas of Bengal one occasionally comes across 
legends associated with particular spots whore Satis are believed to 
have sacrificed themselves. Midway between the village Birsingha 
and the township of Kharar in the district of Midnapore there is under 
an old banyan tree a very small structure, hardly deserving the 
dignified name of a temple, which is of special interest being popularly 
associated with one of the last Satis. It is believed that at the spot, 
now known as Satitala, one of the Satis of the early nineteenth 
century courted death in the funeral pyre of her husband. According 
to one version of the legend current she was aged 50, had 7 sons, 
and while her husband’s dead body was burning and she stood at a 
distance, a mysterious flame broke out. enveloped her person, and 
consumed her. The plot of land where this stiange fire appeared was 
considered sanctified, and the local people dug out there a tank m 
her memory. It is now no bigger than a small pond, still known as 
Suti's tank. 

Even today we occasionally come across reports of Suttee, 
performed or attempted. The press is particularly vigilant in collect¬ 
ing such informations for their sensation value. And they' come 
mostly from Central India.' A correspondent of UP! reported from 
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Jubbulpore, 16. 9, 1952 : " A young wife, unable to bear the untimely 
lose of her husband, threw herself on the funeral pyre and performed 
Sati . The 22 years old wife from the village of Iihiriya in Saugar 
district insisted that she should put an end to her life along with her 
husband, leaving even her one-year old child. The villagers and 
relatives, it is stated, informed the police, while the widow sat with 
the head of her dead husband resting on her lap for 40 hours. As 
the police did not arrive and the body was getting decompose!, the 
villagers had to yield to the widow’s insistence to follow hsr husband’s 
body to the cremation ground. After setting the fire ablaze the sad 
widow eat on the devouring fire and attained her wish.” And PTf 
distiihuted this piece of news from Jodhpur on 19. 10. 1954: 
“ Thakurani of Bira, wife of Brigadier Jabbar Singh, today committed 
Sati burning herself on the funeral pyre of her husband who died 
yesterday. The Brigadier was Comptroller of Household to the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Police reported that they came to know late 
of the incident and could do nothing to prevent it. An eye-witness 
to the incident said that he saw the Tbakurani slip into the funeral 
pyre ovecoming the obstruction of her son and other relatives. A 
police party has been posted round the cremation ground, which 
since this afternoon was visited by hundreds of people ” And lastly, 
an attempted suttee was prevented by the police only a few months 
before l»PJ repoits from Jabalpur on 29. 9. 1955: “The police 
arrested a woman from Mandla about 60 miles from here under 
Section 309 l.P 0. for attempting to perform Sati, according to report 
reaching here. It is stated that the widow of one Tanti Thiraar of 
Bieour village in Niwas ToIimI entered the funeral pyre of her 
lusband. But unable to bear the severe heat, she jumped out of 

the pjre.” 
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In industrial administration, production control arrangements 
perform vital functions. Apart from merely putting an order through 
the works, production planning and control as functions of industry 
are concerned with the co-ordinative mechanism of factory operation. 
This co-ordinative mechanism from the angle of pioduction planning 
and control is concerned with various processes in a factory as a unit 
closely and mutually linked up. The aim is production by the best 
and the cheapest procedure. Quality and time are of course consi¬ 
derations. Let us take an example ; in a factory of any size, be 
it a factory for job, batch or flow production, we have first to for¬ 
mulate the design of the pioduct and then proceed planning with 
advance scheme prepared about the execution. We have to take into 
consideration the yielding capacity of the factory both qualitatively 
and from quantitative standpoint takiog in view manpower as well 
as mechanism. The planning complete, shop orders and clerical 
routines are undergone to put the plans under operation. 

But the question is, once the plan is put under operation, should 
the planning executive cease to have an> function, as indeed the 
matter would then form a technical problem of production proper? 
Already as has been noted, when in a co-ordinative mechanism, 
production planning has to work, the planner has also to watch the 
progress to find out the precise working. Beie production control 
has two functions, the one, with planning lo foresee and the other, 
a control. In planning to foresee, one has to consider happenings 
m proper perspective and time with maximum efficiency at minimum 
labour and cost. 

How to make this planning is a problem. If we apply theories 
as gathered from various other conditions than are prevalent in the 
factory, our planning would be dubious. All we have to do is to 
acquire exhaustive information of actualities by comparative study of 
allied industries keeping in view the uniformity and causal relations 
against the requirements of a particular problem. To attempt pro¬ 
duction planning of a factory in India with a backgr und of American 
production control would be anachronic in as much as to likewise 
attempt without reference to allied industries in the country. 
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Once it is successfully achieved either by experience or by com¬ 
parative study, it will reduce to a minimum the mental labour of 
production. 

Next will begin a constant comparison between planned procedure 
and actual results. The planned programme has to be compared with 
actual results from the point of view of material and quality as well 
as operational sequences, method and time. 

It is not within the purview of this paper to discus* standard 
purchase specifications or raw material standards, but to view pro¬ 
duction control so far as labour efficiency forming part of Industrial 
Psychology, is concerned. But side by side, with the problem of 
labour efficiency, one has to consider the most efficient procedure of 
operation, as well as the various operations themselves, and the groups 
and grades. Having carried the sequence of the operations, time 
allowance for efficiency measurement, becomes necessary. 

Therefore, in scheduling the job and setting plans in motion, 
strong vigil seems necessary, that individual operatives are provided 
with all amenities for smooth working, so as to enable them to receive 
materials on which they work, at the right time and at the right 
place. This can be done by a systematic store control by identity 
labelh. move notes etc., which again does not form a subject for dis¬ 
cussion here. A Progress or Inspection Branch controls quality and 
quantity including review of machine loading to eliminate idle hours 
for machines. How often do we not find in Printing Factories Case 
Booms <fc Machine* Booms not working in concommittance? 

The significance of Control of Labour Efficiency forms in fact an 
important aspect of Production Control, with the essential aim of 
production of a better product at a lower cost. In fact, as a writer 
puts it, ‘‘It is one of the tools of economical manufacture whose goal 
is the achievement of the highest efficiency in production through 
the production of the required quantity of product, of the required 
quality at the required time, by the best and cheapest methods." 
The above follows automatically, when we proceed to plan the 
sequence of operations—the progress of each job through different 
shops or processes. As soon as we maintain records, we can at once 
check the cost, on time and labour budgetted. 

Let us illustrate this again from the working of a printing factory. 
The scheduling being done, the docket or Works Instruction Ticket 
is prepared and it is sent from the office to the Production Manager. 
He looks to the nature of the job and passes on to the composing, 
mechanical or hand as the case may be, and the work begins to evolve 
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from section to section ultimately to the machines and thence to the 
bindery and despatch. But what about the Production Manager in 
the meantime? He goes on checking the outturn by physical veri¬ 
fication and check-records to determine the estimated cost and the 
actual cost of production, all the time detecting the ‘drones’ in man¬ 
power and the circumstances for not attaining the planned or budgetted 
estimate. 

But here again the achieving of the highest individual productivity 
of the compositor or machineman no doubt counts and the system 
employed plays in achieving this objective but alone; yet as has been 
truly said, all the most modern improvements in technique would 
prove insufficient without the fullest co-operation from the workers. 

But even by introducing planned labour welfare or enlightened 
wage policy, co-operation from labour is not 6een to be always 
achieved. In getting labour co-operation, there seems therefore, to 
have two methods, either by payment for time spent or for work done. 
If we pay by result, no doubt, we can increase efficiency and output 
as well us save time. But this piece system has its drawbacks of 
ceiling price of labour being fixed and the apprehension of rate-cutting. 
There is also the apprehension of labour being converted into a 
machine, ultimately telling upon the very structure. But it must also 
be admitted that the industrial hand left to lus own initiative is hope¬ 
less and unworthy, and only an appeal to personal interest of whatever 
form bears fruit and increases efficiency. Appeal to personal interest 
may not always mean reward; it may also mean punishment. But 
the true implication is a financial incentive for increased attempts. 
The other incentive is to set the man at the proper place—to give the 
highest class of work for which he is fit. 
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An answer to the above question is as follows. If one minutely 

observes the import of verbal communication then he understands that 

the activity of an agent is also conveyed by a verb. Let us now leavo 

aside the verbs in the subjunctive mood. If we carefully examine 
the verbs in the present tense then we shall see that from the verbs 

‘Yajate’ etc. we unmistakably guess the activity of an agent. As we 

grasp the act of cooking etc from the verbs, ‘cooks’, ‘reads', ‘goes’ etc. 

so we make out the activity of an agent which is invariably connected 

with all these acts. Though the act of cooking and such other acts 

come into being and cease to exist yet the knowledge of the activity 

of an agent remains unalVceted. When nominal suffixes are attached 

to words ‘ l T pagu’ etc the resultant words are ‘Aupagavah’/Kupatavah’, 

‘Aupamnnjavah* etc. These words convey as well the meanings of 

suffixes attached to the basic word. The lifting up of a weight and 

the taking down of a weight arc implied by such suffixes. Similarly, 

an additional meaning viz. the activity of an agent is observed to 

permeate through the original meaning of a verb. 

Moreover, when* one intends to explain the meaning of a verb 

viz‘cooks'he explains it thus:—Ono does the act of cooking. The 
act of cooking becomes the object of the transitive verb‘does’. In 

Sanskrit language the meaning of paoali is expressed in the form 

‘pakam-karoti*. The word ‘paka*—the meaning of the root ‘pac’ 

gets the second case-ending. 'Phis case-ending points to the fact 

that paka is the object of Karoti. The word ‘Karoti’ (does) represents 

the activity of an agent. The terminal inflexion, attached to the root, 

points to the activity of an agent. We have already stated that tho 

word ‘Karoti’ stands for such an activity. 

When the question “what does Devadatta do ?" is put, two sorts 
of answer are given by the two speakers. One says that ho does 
oookiug, Another person holds that he cooks. These two answers 
Purport to convey the same thing. Otherwise the inquirer would not 
have grasped the answer. Thus the two words “Pakarn karoti*' 
(does cooking) convey the same meaning as is conveyed by the single 
Word 4 ‘Pacati” (cooks). The meaning of the root‘to do* is grasped 
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by as as distinct from tha£ of the root ‘to cook’. The distinct 
meaning which is conveyed by the root ‘to do* is called ‘Bhavana’ 9 
(t. c. the activity of an agent )\ 

Some critics join issue with the above thinkers and hold that a 
terminal inflexion, attached to a root, does not convey an activity which 
is distinct from the number of an agent etc. and is other than the 
meaning of a root. If a distinct activity had been grasped then the 
verb ‘karoti* (does) loo would have conveyed it. The verb ‘karoti 9 
consists of two elements viz. (1) the basic root (kr) and (2) the 
terminal inflexion attached to it. These two elements cannot present 
to our comciousness two distinct meanings. 

A reply to the above criticism is as follows : The thesis has not 
been properly grasped. If ono uses two words viz. pakaru karoti then 
the sense which is conveyed by the inflexion attached to the first ‘ki’ 
is different from that conveyed by the inflexion attached to the second 
(kr). But if we use the word ‘pacati’ then the inflexion attached to 
the root ‘pac* conveys the same sense as is denoted by the inflexion 
attached to the first (kr). 

Nobody disputes tint the number of an agent and such other 
things are expressed by those inflexions. Tncreby we should not deny 
the presentation of an aclmty as noted above. 

The activity which is conveyed by karoti cannot be somehow 
communicated by any other word. Words which denote distinct verbs 
only convey also such an activity. All words do not communicate it. 
Which are the distinct woids pointing to such av activity? Oh yes, 
there are such words as we shall now mention. 

All transitive verbs, having terminal inflexions, point to tho acti¬ 
vity of an agent. The verbs like yajeta etc., having proper inflexions 
attached to them, indicate the said activity. There are a few verbs 
which are intransitive. When suffixes are attached to them they 
assume forms like the words ‘bliava*, ‘bhavana* and ‘bhiiti 9 . The 
suffixes ‘ghan*, ‘Jyut' and ‘kti’ have been attached to the root ‘bhu* 
fc (lo bo). The resulting words denote existence or being but not an 
activity. There are some words which denote rites but not verbs. 
Let us illustrate them. The words like Syena Yaga etc. exemplify 
them. The words like fiycna etc. are proper names of some Vedic 
rites. This point has been proved before. But there are roots of 
transitive veiBs viz , Yaj, da, ‘liu* etc. When we use them in 
sentences we attach proper terminal inflexions to them. These ter¬ 
minal inflexions, having synthetic character, indicate the actual mood 
of a verb viz. 9 the subjunctive mood etc. Verbs, having been employ* 
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ed in proper forms, express the activity of an agent. Let us illustrate 
few verbs employed to convey the activity of an agent. They are 
‘Yajota’, ‘dadyat’, ‘jukuyat’ etc. As the above meaning viz., the 
activity of an agent is expressed by a verb in the causal form (bhavayet) 
so it is also distinctly expressed by the verb ‘karofci*. One cannot say 
that the said activity is not conveyed by the verb 'karoti'. (The 
printed text-book seems to us to be incorrect. We suggest two correc¬ 
tions here viz bhava yet iti vat and nananuraktena. We are following 
the Banaras edition of Nyaya-manjari p. 308 lines ‘25 and 26). But 
when the verb 'karoti’ is not associated with other acts such as the 
act of sacrificing etc. it cannot be employed to signify the slid activity. 
Therefore the distinct words such as Yajati etc. communicate the 
activity of a person known as bhavana which is to ba brought into 
being. Thus the existence of bhavana is proved. 

Some thinkers hold that bhavana is a distinct type of activity and 
is an internal activity of the soul. It is distinct from the outer motion 
known as spanda (vibiatiou). 

Some other thinkers hold that bhavana is conation which belongs 
to the soul. When it appears the soul gives up its inactivity. 

This conation effectuates sacrifice, libation etc. Everybody admits 
that it is distinct trom the acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Though conation is an attribute of the soul yet it is Lot similar 
to the attribute of ubiquity etc. The soul is directly aware its exis¬ 
tence because it bears upon acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Another sect of* thinkers holds that as a universal beiougs to all 
individuals of a particular class but dooa not belong to a particular 
individual so the universal verb which is shared by all distinct acts 
such as sacrifice, libation etc. is called bhavana. 

As cowne68 belongs to all individual cows viz., Sabaleya etc. as 
their common property and each individual cow e.g. Sabaleya etc. has 
its specific property so an activity in general belongs to all acts viz . 
the act of sacrifice etc. as their common feature and each act has its 
specific feature a.g., the act of sacrifice has its peculiar form. The 
common activity is called bhavana. As the universal of cowncss, 
isolated from all particulars, a.gr., Sabaleya etc. can not be presented to 
our consciousness a pure common activity dissociated from all parti¬ 
cular activities, cannot be presented to our consciousness. This com¬ 
mon activity is always presented to our consciousness as associated 
with other particular activities. The absence of pure common activity 
is not proved because of its such association. The pure soul is never 
experienced* It is always experienced as associated with pleasure. 
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pain etc. the specific attributes of the soul. But such an association 
with atfcubutes does not disprove the existence of the pure soul. This 
being the case, when a question “what is he doing?” is put with 
regard to an unknown specific act an answer is given viz., he cooks, he 
reads book etc. As it reveals the specific nature of an act so it is 
appreciate. Though ‘bliihand* is an act in general yet it is not » 
universal like the universal of cowness or the universal belonging to 
an act. If it were an acouiplishcd fact that it would not be enjoined. 

Moreover, in cases like the following “One should sacrifice”, 
“One should make gifib”, On3 should pour libation” etc. a conse¬ 
cutive series of noil-specified activities is presented to our consciousness. 
Such a series of activities is enjoined. Such non-specified activities 
as are denoted by roots and aie capable of lining pci formed constitute 
bhavana. From this stand-j>oint one may hold that a bhavana is 
denoted by a root. One may argue that a blidvaail does not constitute 
the meaning of a root since the verbal nouns such as pdka (cooking), 
dana (giving) etc. do not communicate a bhavana. The defender of 
the views may also eouiUerarguc that a bhdvan i should not also be 
denoted by a suffix because verbs liks bhavati clc. do not convey it. 
(We get the verb bhavati by at ladling a terminal inflexion to the loot 
bhu.). In fine, we say that we need not make much oi accurately 
settling the point in question. It is our confirmed opinion that a 
bhavana is conveyed either by a root or by a suffix. 

A Bhavana consists of Timms factors 


A bhavana u communicated to us either by a root or by a suffix. 
But it relates to three subjects of urgency (I ) viz. what is to be 
achieved (2) by which merns it is to be achieved, and (*1) how is it to 
be realised. The first subject of inquiry is what is to be achieved. 
This inquiry is answered by woid SSvarga-knniah* (one desirous of 
heaven). What is to be achieved? ‘Heaven* is our answer. 

Now, a doubt aiises in our mind. The word ‘Svarga-kamali* 
points to au agent but not to an end. Therefore the above solution 
does not satisfy us. The above doubt may be solved thus. It is a 
truism that the said word points to an agent. But here the statement 
purports to convey heaven. Heaven denotes bliss par excellence* It 
is an end in itself but not a means to an end. Heaven is desired as 
an object to be achieved. Hence it falls on the side of a desirable 
object. We mean to say that heaven is to be achieved. If the word 
“Svarga-kamah” literally signifies one who desires heaven then it i* 
elear that Leaven is to be achieved. If one admits that the.compound 
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word ‘Svarga-kamah' is an example of the Bahuvnhi compound then 
it points to the fact that heaven is to be achieved. If we carefully 
examine the force of an injunction then we see that an injunction 
points to the above conclusion. 

When one is aware of the end that he should achieve heaven he 
enquires. “By which meaus is heaven to bo achieved ?” This 
inquiry is satisfied if it is held that heaven is achieved by a sacrifice. 
Thus a sacrifice is related to heaven. Now, a question arises ia our 
mind viz. no word such as Yagena is given in the injunctive sentence. 
He means to say (hat there is no such explicit statement as shows 
that one should attain heaven by means of a sacrifice. But it is 
given that one should sacrifice. [Given is equivalent to 'heard'.] 
The complete verb consists of two parts viz. (1) the root and (*2) a 
terminal inflexion. It is said that the terminal inflexion in the 
subjunctive mood denotes a bhavana (the mental activity of an agent). 
Now, the remaining element is the bare root. Now if a kit- suffix 
jr attached to this root then the word 'yaga' is framed. If the third 
case-ending is joined to this word then we get the word 'yagena*. 
Now, the question is “How can the bare root ‘yaj* convey the sense 
of inflexional word ‘yagena’ The problem is solved thus :— 
Oh longlivcd one! You do not take an exception to the hypothesis 
that a bhavana is denoted by a suffix or an inflexion. Thus you 
should also agree to accept that a bhavana also relates itself to a 
sacrifice. A bhavana refers to a sacrifice (yaga) in such a manner 
as fulfills its requirements. If its requirraent were not fulfilled then 
it would not have referred to a Yaga. If the root 'yaj* fulfills the 
requirement of an instrument then it becomes capable of being related 
to a bhavana. In this manner the root "yaj* is related to a bhavana. 
The meaning of the root ‘yaf does not convey the sense of the 
third-case ending. Hence let (lie third case-ending be not attached 
to the root ‘yaj’. But owing to the force of expression belonging 
to a word the root 'yaj* conveys a yag as an instrumental case. If 
you ask “Owing to the force of which word does the root ‘yaj* convey 
the above meaning, i.c., the meaning of yfigena ?’* then we answer 
that owing to the force belonging to an inflexion in the subjunctive 
mood—an inflexion which conveys a bhUvana—the above meaning 
is conveyed. There is no royal mandate to the effect that the instru¬ 
mentality of an object is conveyed only by the direct mention of 
the third case-ending. A subjunctive inflexion denoting a bhavana 
suggests the sense of the third case-ending. We along with the 
critics accept the above view. Therefore, why do the critics not 
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accept the view that in the sentence “one who is desirous of heaven 
should sacrifice*’ heaven is the object to be achieved. 

Or, when from a veib the meaning of a root is known as an 
object to be achieved tbe second case-ending signifies that the asso¬ 
ciated object is to be achieved. 

Now, a doubt arises in the mind of the objectors. If tbe above 
solution is final then the meaning of the root is identical with the 
object which is to be accomplished. In that case the root ‘yaj* 
will answer the question what is to be achieved? It should fall on 
tbe side of what. If you ask what is to be performed then the 
answer is a sacrifice. Again, a sacrifice requires an instrumental 
cause for its com pic lion. What is its instrumental cause? A 
sacrifice should be causally connected with Brihis (a kind of paddy) 
determined in another Yedic sentence. The meaning of the root 
‘yaj* should not be taken as an instrumental cause. The inflexion 
which is attached to the root denotes an activity to be brought 
about. This activity is directly directed towards an object which 
is close at hand. It is its natural couim* of direction. If it does 
not concern itself with an object and if it is taken to relate itself 
with an istrumcntal cause which is remote then the activity does 
follow tbe proper channel of direction. Therefore the said activity 
should not be connected with an instrumental cause. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. The syntactical 
relation as suggested by the objector would have been accepted if 
tbe word 'Svarga-Kfimah' had not beeu given irf the injunctive 
sentence. As it has been given in tbe sentence so tbe meaning of 
the root *3aj* should be taken as an instrumental cause but not as 
an object. If you ask “why** then our reply is this. The object 
which is to be achieved is heaven. Therefore, the root *Vaj* does 
not signify an object to be achieved. But it signifies an instrumental 
cause which helps the coming into being of an object. Tho reason 
behind our statement is this. Heaven is an object of desire. It is 
pleasure itself. As the word ‘heaven* conveys no other sense so it, 
being nothing but pleasure in itself, is worthy of being achieved. 
•When we long for an object to be achieved heaven alone attracts 
attention as an object longed for. So a sacrifice, conveyed by tho 
root 'yaj*, does not represent itself as such an object. Heaven 
requires an instrumental cause for its coming into being. Tbe ins¬ 
trumental cause in question is a sacrifice. Thus, a sacrifice has 
been determined as an instrumental cause. A particular sacrifice, 
Jyotistoma by name, has been again mentioned as an instrument] 
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cause. Therefore, it is reasonable to hold that the sacrifice, conveyed 
by the root fyaj', is identical with Jyotistoma. Thus, Jyotisjoma 
and such other proper names become designations of sacrifices. 

There are a few designations of rites which give evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis that a sacrifice itself is an object to be 
achieved. Let us cite an example viz. “Agnihotram juhoti (one 
should perform the Agniliotra hoina).” The example, cited by the 
objector, does not affect our hypothesis. Though the meaning of 
the root superficially appears to be the object to be accomplished yet 
a deep insight into the construction of the sentence reveals that the 
said hoina, called Agniliotra, is really an instrumental case ; otherwise, 
the compound word ‘Savarga-Kfunair will have no syntactical relation 
in the sentence. We have already cleared our fiosition. In some 
Vedic sentences the names of sacrifices are used as an objective case 
e.g. ‘Agnihotiam juhoti'. In sonieother Vedic sentences the names 
of sacrifices are used as an instrumental case e.g. ‘Jyotistomeua 
Yajati* etc. Therefore ‘Yaji* should be syntactically related as an 
instrumental case. Thus we eslabhbh the point that a sacrifice is 
a n cans to an end but not an cnd-iu-itself. This is what is meant 
by the statement that a sacufiee is the instiuinental cause ot a 

saei dice. 

It has been stated that the pio\inut\ of the mot ‘yaj* to its 
inflexion indicates that tlie meaning ot the loot is tin* object to be 
accomplished. Such a statement is contraiy to reasons. Two words 
are mutually related in a sentence by a particular relation if they are 
determined as fit to be related in such a manner. Wh9n such 
fitness for being mutually ielated is logically ascertained ground for 
mutual relation to be held between the two terms is prepared. In 
the absence of such fitness, mutual relation between two terms 
cannot take place. Heaven is a fit object to be achieved and a 
sacrifice which is denoted by the root *ya| i-* fit to be its instru¬ 
mental cause. We have already stated our view. 

When oie learns that a peison should achieve his object longed 
for by means of a sacrifice a desire springs up in Ins mind how to 
perform a sacrifice. Now, he connects the system of means men¬ 
tioned in the injunctive sentence and in other sentences with the 
sacrifice in question. The means mentioned in the sentence enjoining 
a sacrifice is that one who performs a sacrifice vvitli a view to acquire 
animals should sing a song consisting of the lievati Pks set to the 
tune Varavantlya—a song sung in the Aguistoma sacrifice. The 
means mentioned in other sentences are as follows:—One should 
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iinhusk paddy with pestle and mortar’, 'One should grind rice', 
‘One should offer twigs to fire’, and ‘One should worship fire*. Our 
conclusive view is that these means possess visible and invisible 
efficacy. They almost in every case give an answer to the question 
‘how*. When a visible benefit is made one is to think such acts 
as the act of pounding etc. This act has a direct influence upon the 
meaning of the root /.<*. the rite to be performed. A subsidiary action 
which contributes towards a sacrifice in an invisible way renders 
indirect benefit to it ( g. the twigs of a sacred tree. (If one 
makes an offering ol twigs to the then he gets benefit in the 
next world. ITeace it renders an indirect service to the sacrificer. 
But if we do not pound rice then we cannot prepare cakes trom rice. 
So its seivice is tangible. The two terms ‘bannipatyopakannl and 
‘aradupakarinl’ have been u^ed Jayanta, in senses contrary to those 
of these two terms u-ed by the modern authors ot philosophy. 

When an end, means to it and an act—the triparte elements of a 
sacrifice are mutually related a sacrifice becomes fit to bo performed. 
The fitness which it acquires is called bhavana. If a bhivana takes 
place then an injunction and a prohibition become fruitful. 

There are two injunctionsr/?. (J) “One who desires heaveu should 
perform I)aisa and Pauinnmasa sacrifices ” and (J) 4 ‘ One who 
longs for heaven should perlonn J}olis(oina sacrifice.’’ These two 
injunctive sentences aie to be interpreted in the light of the principle 
laid down before. The meaning of the first sentence is this that one 
is to achieve heavenly bliss by means of l)ar£a # and L\iurnamasa 
sacrifices and he shall have recourse to the subsidiary actions such as 
the establishing of sacred fire etc. 

An objector may find fault with this hypothesis and argue against 
it thus. If this is jour hypothesis why do you think that an injunc¬ 
tion is inevitably neceshary? You have fcaid that when verbs are 
used in the present tense they bignit> the activity of an agent. Then 
why do you assume a verb in the subjunctive mood? Now you may 
contend that “ We assume an injunction i.c*. a verb in the subjunc¬ 
tive mood either in order to demonstrate the causal relation holding 
between a sacrifice and heaven or in order to persuade one to 
undertake an action or to disuade him from doing it. But duo 
consideration being given to requirement, fitness and proximity though 
a verb is used in the |>resent tense yet it pointing to the activity of an 
agent throws light on the causal relation subsisting between the act of 
sacrifice and heaven even without the aid of an iujunction. Now the 
upholder of the above hypothesis may contend that assumption of an 
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injunction is necessary because ifc supplies us with the impelling force 
i.&, an injunction goads us to undertake a rite. Such a contention does 
not hold good sicce the movement of a person depends upon his will. 
If a person knows that a sacrifice is a moans to heaven then he who 
desires to attain heaven moves for it i.a. adopts the adequate means 
but he who has no such desire does not move to do anything. How 
does an injunction help him in any way? An injunction can neither 
fetter the legs of an unwilling person with an iron chain nor tie down 
the hands of such a person with a piece of rope. A person ddsires 
to avoid the sphere of prohibition which includes the drinking of 
wine, the killing of a Brahman etc. because he knows these acts to 
be evil ones and desists from committing them. Hence neither an 
injunction impels one to undertake an action nor prohibition prompts 
him to retard from an action. Therefore, it is illogical to assume 
the hypothesis of an injunction or that of a prohibition for the purpose 
of movement or otherwise. 

Tim Dktkiiminition of tub Ciiuuotbk of vn Injunction (viditO 

Wo do not know what is the definition of an injunction (vldlii). 
Some thinkers say, “An injunction causes a person to move—a person 
wlio lias not moved hut does not reveal what remains unknown siuco 
the second definition is too wide.” 

Vos, we have heard the verso which contains the definition of an 
injunction hut fail to ascertain what is exactly the mover of the 
unmoved. Even tho % great savants of learning entertain a grave doubt 
a** to the exact characterization of a mover. Does the suffix which 
is symbol of the subjunctive mood cause one to move? Or, is the 
sense of the suffix, presented to our consciousness, a mover? Or, 
does the operation of the awareness of the sense of the suffix give us 
a?i impetus? Or, is the result of an action a mover? Or, is the 
ascot tainment of an exact means to the desired goal an impeller? 
Or, is an attachment for the desired goal a mofciff? As there are so 
many rival hypotheses on the poiut at issue so the true character of 
i a mover is not determined. Hence we fail to grasp an injunction. 
You have 6aid 11 What is the need of having recourse to an injunc¬ 
tion?** We have got something to say in this matter. 

This is the super excellent power of an injunction which unites a 
orifice, the meaning of the root 4 yaj\ with heaven with such a tie 
aH holds between a raeaua and an end. 

If one bolds that the sentence " Svarga kamo yajeta M (One 
^ho desires heaven should sacrifice) has no injunctive force and the 
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word “ Svarga kamah ” points only to the agent then this statement is 
inconsistent like the statement u The white colour is ths Hotr 
priest M . If the sentence is not used in the subjunctive mood then 
the verb “ yajeta ,# cannot be syntactically relate itself with heaven 
as its object since heaven occupies a subordinate place in the sentence, 
being the first member of the compound word *Svarga-kamah' 
and is very remote from the suffix which stands for the actual verb. 
According to the natural order of words given in the sentence 
a sacrifice should have been the objective case sauce a sacrifice is 
practicable and is constituted by consecutive parts. It is only through 
the favour of an injunction that the relation of a means to an end 
between a sacrifice and heaven is revealed to us ; otherwise, we could 
not have known it. Therefore we must assume a sentence in the 
subjunctive mood. 

How does an injunction indicate the relation of a means to an 
end? It reveals the relation in this way. A suffix representing the 
subjunctive mood, normally induces a man who has implicit con¬ 
fidence in the retultof a rite to undertake it. When a person listens to 
an injunction which commands him to pursue 11011-human end his 
interest flags since lie lias no regard for the ideal . When a person 
moves lor performing a rite, being prompted by ail injunction the 
injunction, apprehending «ome limitation in its peisuas»ve force settles 
the question that heaven—the human end, is an object to bo accom¬ 
plished and a sacrifice is its means. The pnsuasivc force of an 
injunction is demonstrated as it throws light on the end aud its 
means. 

An exception has been taken to the above hypothesis with the 
remark, “If a person does not move to undertake a Vedic rite 
though an injunction points to heaven as the end of human life then 
how can an injunction exercise its persuasive force? Such an 
objection is baseless. An injunction does not set a person to motion 
like the air. The air sets conscious or unconscious objects in motion. 
But an injunction only induces one who is endowed with conscious¬ 
ness. The inducement of a conscious person by an injunction makes 
him feel that he has been led to an action by the injunction. Such 
an awareness cannot be produced in the mind of a person if an 
injunction does not reveal the goal of an action. When the goal is 
brought to light the complete knowledge of a Vedic rite is produced. 
When the true knowledge of a Vedic rite dawns in a person he i* 
persuaded by an injunction conforming to the path of proof to under¬ 
take a Vedic rite. If a person does not undertake an action owing 
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to hie idleness etc. or owing to the absence or need then let him not 
undertake it. But an injunction has done its duty because it has 
stimulated the listener to the effect that he has been inspired by it. 
The awareness of inspiration is onelliing and the volitional reaction 
in the external world is another thing. 

An injunction is at the root of the knowledge of the causal 
relations bolding between a sacrifice and the goal of a person. This 
knowledge owes its origin to the awareness of the first inspiration 
set up by an injunction. 

If one listening an injunctivo sentence “ One should sacrifice ”, 
feels the inspiration but does not comprehend the causal relation 
indicated above then the injunction does not become complete in 
itself. For this reason, it is said that the said causal relation is 
hinted at by the awareness of inspiration. Incase of prohibition on 
listening a prohibition that one should not kill a person is not 
prevented from peipetrating an evil deed, however prohibited it may 
bo, unless aud until he realises that the said act is intrinsically evil. 
Therefoie, an injunction is significant even if an act is prohibited 
like an enjoined one. Hence, an injunction must be rcsoited to. 

The question “ Why lias au injunction been resorted to'.’” apjears 
to us to be similar to that raised by Simple Simon. We do neither 
follow injunctions nor avoid prohibitions of the modern age. Wc are 
not the author.-, of the Vedas. But we simply learn them. We learn 
from the Vedas tLe sentence in the subjunctive mood that one who is 
desirous of heaven ^houid sacrifice etc. The well-defined meaning of 
such an injunction iB that heaven is an end to be achieved and a 
sacrifice is a means to that end. Such a meaning is not supplied to 
us by an act of imagination. It is conveyed to us by the suggestive 
power of an injunction. Therefore we should have recourse to an 
in junction. 


(To Le continued) 



.THE SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH COM¬ 
POSITION AND RECRUITMENT ON THE 
EVE OF THE MUTINY OF 1857 


Hah\i>h.\s\d Cii \ttopadhyaya. 

Professor, Asutosh College. 

In the drama of the Mutiny of 1857 the main actors were the 
sepoys who formed an overwhelming majority of the British Indian 
Army of the day. They shared the glory ot victories in many a 
campaign along with the European troops who were hut a small 
percentage of the then fighting corps in India. The defence of the 
Indian Empire was then entrusted to forces paitly native and partly 
European. So far as the European element in the British Indian 
Army was concerned, the Queen of England lent a part of her 
European troops for service in India for which the Company paid. 
The Company also used to recruit additional European hoops on its 
own initiative. Between 1842 and 1845 the East India Company 
raised recruits at fi7e stations such as London, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Cork and Edinburgh. From these different centres was recruited 
an army, 43‘W strong, approved for service during those years. 
Of this strength of the * White army ’ London supplied 5*2 P.C., 
Liverpool, T2 P.C., Irish districts, 22 P.C. and Edinburgh, 14 P.C. 
The year 184G saw the opening of two more recruiting centres 
namely Bristol and Newry. 1 As to the native forces or the sepoys, 
the East India Company maintained three separate sets of armies 
for Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The defence of 
India was thus entrusted to four principal armies, Queen's, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 2 The armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
were separate and distinct, each under its own cormnander-in-cbief 
and each presenting some peculiarities of organisation. Though 
separate in organisation, they fought in large military operations 


1 I\arJiann ntary paper Vol. 42 for 1857 paper No. 201. p. 35. 

* Parliamentary taper Vol. 29 of 1B67, Paper No 219 acaaion 2. page 1. Besides 
four principal ainuca a fc v, irregular and local corps Mich aa the Hyderabad contirg«®*» 
tbe Pnn;ab Frontier bote, a Iccai force for Nappnr and the Oudh Irregular Force ***** 
raised with tbe growlh <f tbe Company's territories and responsibilities in India. 
local force lor Nagpur, raired after ita annexation in 1854, disappear*d in tbe course *] 
the Mutiny ubile tbe Oudb Irregular Force, formed after tbe annexation of Oodh in 1®5 
waa b robin up abcrlly afterwards. Vide Cambridge History of India Vol * J 
pp. 164-166. 
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with such oneness of feeling as befitted the soldiers belonging to 
a single army. 

For military purposes India was parcelled out into a number of 
divisions each of which was under the command of a general, 
brigadier or any other officer, responsible for all the troop*, European 
and native, within his division. These military divisions were not 
necessarily identical in area or boundary with the political divisions 
of the Empire. The two kinds of divisions military and political, 
were treated on two different considerations. 1 

The strength of the native and European troops, spread over 

different military stations, has been variously estimated by different 

writers on the Mutiny. In a general Report on the Military State 

of India, submitted on 27th November, 1840 Sir Charles Napier 

■ 

stated that the four distinct armies, Queen's, Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay, consisted collectively of about .‘100,000 fighting men. 2 Lord 
Dalhousie m Ins letter, dated 17th November, 1819, written to his 
friend, Sir George Couper stated inter alia on the strength of the 
Indian army thus : ‘ While we are 25,000, they (the Sepoys) are 
200,000 disciplined men.’ According to Sir George MacMuun, on the 
eve of the Mutiny the forces in India amounted to 40,000 Europeans 
and .‘Ul,000 natives, the ratio between them being about 1 to 8. 4 
Majoi General llano ck of tho Bombay Army in bis report on the 
result* of his enquny into the organisation of the Indian At my stated 
that us per the India House Returns the Indian Army before the 
Mutiny was composed of .’18,745 Europeans and 2:31,.174 natives.” 
The Returns relating to the Armies of India issued from the East 
India House on 12th April, 1858 by Philip Melvill, Secretary, Military 

1 A History of the Ind»an Re\olt and if the expeditions to Persia China and Japan- 
published by W & R, Chambeis, p. 208. 

* Parliamentary papei Vcl *20 of 1807 paper No. 219— Session 2, p. 1 

3 Pm ate letters of the Marquess cf Dalhousie, edited by J. G. A. Baird, p. 102. 

• The Indian Mutiny in perspective by Sir George MacMunn p. 17. 

& Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII cf 1869, Report of the Major General Hancock on 
(lie nrgBoi«aticn of the Indian Army. Paper No. 2616— Session 1, p. 21. The document 
records the following details of the European and Native forces as per the India House 
Returns. 

Nou-Commissioned Rank A file 



European 

Nfclive 

Total 

Artillery. 

6,419 

B,13« 

15,557 

Sappers. 

110 

3,043 

0,153 

Cavalry. 

2,460 

30,083 

89,989 

Infantry 

29,760 

188.6C0 

218,490 


08,746 

2,81,874 

9 , 7041 ® 
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Department recorded the following strength of the Indian Army in 
each of the lliiec Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay from 
1852 to 1857.* 



Total Europeau 

Total Native 

Grand Tctal 

1852 lkngal 

2C.089 

339,807 

165,896 

Madras 

11,687 

53,711 

65,401 

Bcinbay 

10,933 

45,552 

66,485 


48,709 

230,073 

287,782 

1853 Bengal 

21.986 

139,246 

164,232 

Madras 

11,370 

53,787 

65,167 

Bombay 

10,577 

J 5,312 

55,8 U J 


16 JIM 

23\315 

285,278 

1854 Bengal 

26 031 

138,(>7 ft 

165,205 

Madias 

11,172 

53,254 

61,426 

Bom Lay 

9,443 

44,921 

54,364 


17,110 

236,849 

283,995 

1855 Bengal 

25 314 

139,162 

164,506 

Madras 

10,927 

53,031 

63 958 

Tut.lny 

9,822 

11,898 

51,720 


46,023 

237,0 »l 

283,1M 

1856 Be. g il 

.1,691 

137,10) 

161.703 

Madias 

10,302 

53/201 

63,553 

Bombay 

10,158 

44,911 

55,069 


15,104 

235,231 

280,325 

1857 Bengal 

21,866 

135,767 

160,133 

Madras 

10,7*26 

51,244 

. 61,970 

Bombay 

10,430 

45,213 

55,643 


45,522 

232,221 

277,7.G 


It is gathered from the statement above that the total strength 
of the native troops in all the three Presidencies together during the 
period between 1852 and 1657 was the highest in 185*2 and the lowest 
in 1857 and that the European troops during the same period num~ 
bered the largest in 1852 and the smallest in 1856. The ratio 
between the native and European troops, as deduced from the same 
statement, was less than 5 to 1 in 1852 and more than 5 to 1 between 
1853 and 1857, the year of the commencement of the Mutiny. Accor¬ 
ding to the computation of another authority ’ the British India 

* Parliamentary paper Vol. XLI1 of 1857-58 paper No. 201, p. 5, The Indian Army 
the strength of which was estimated by Meivfll included Royal troops (Dragoons and 
Infantry) and company's troops consisting of Engineers and sappers, Artillery (Horse 
European Foot A Native Foot), Native Cavalry (Regular and Irregular), Infantry (European, 
Native Regular and Native Irregular), Veterans McdioaL establishment and European 
Warrant Officers. 

* Vide WAR Chambers—Pp. 208-209. 
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possessed as on 10th May, 1857 an army of 238,002 troops of whom 
38,001 were Europeans and 200,001, natives, as supported by the 
following details : 



Eurojeam 

Natives 

Total 

Bengal Army 

22,098 

119,663 

lll,36L 

Madras Army 

10,191 

49,737 

59,931 

BoJibiy Army 

5,103 

31,001 

36,710 


38,001 

200,0 n l 

238,002 


TbuR the authorities, as mentioned above, are at variance with 
one another with regard to their estimates of the strength of the 
Indian Army on the eve of the Mutiny. 1 The combined strength of 
the European and Native branches of the Indian Army on the eve 
of the Mutiny may be approximately estimated to have been in the 
neighbourhojd of 300,000 men in round numbers 2 ou the basis of 
the statements of different authorities, as cited above. Of this 
strength the majority was commanded by the sepoys. The dispropor¬ 
tion between the strength of the European and that of the Native 

1 Beside 1 ; the authorities, indieited above, there Are others offering different estimates 
of the strength of (he Army. According to Sir ih chard Temple hide The World's Great 
events Vot VfT pp 1 *2 the native forces numbered mom than 2,17 000 men of sll arms. 
Of these about 50.0 )9 br'oQged to Madras, 39.0 H) to B> nbay and the remainder tu Bengal. 
As recorded by T t H. Holm* s ( oidt bis article in tne Cambridge History of India Vol. VI 
Chapter X p 172), at ths cloic of Dalhotisic's aduinmti ition tin native troops numbered 
233,1/00 and the British troops, less thin 40, )H) and the dispinportion wa« incieased in 
the same year m consequence of the Persnn W it According to Sir William L<e Warner 
(vide his Life of the Marqu *ss of Dilhousic, V*I II pagns 351 55 fin.motes) tbo Indian 
Army contained 27,350 Queen's troops, 11,600 Company's Mump an tioops and 243880 
native regular troops in addition to 31,522 niigulaia ani 21.135 military police. In the 
Volume 'Indian Anuy* (repiiut. d fiom the Third Edition of the Impeual Gazetteer), page 
19, the following strength of the Hnlish and Native Armies on the eve of the Mutiny ban 
been furnished : * * 

IUilTI Sll 



• 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

lufantiy 

Total 

Bengal ... 

eee 

1,360 


3,003 

17,003 

21,432 

Madras ... 

• •• 

639 


2,128 

5,911 

8,708 

Bombay ... 

• • • 

681 


1.578 

7,101 

9,30) 



2,686 


0,769 

30,015 

39,500 




NATIVE 





Cavalry 

Artillery 

Sapper A Miner Infantry 

Total 

Bengal 

eee 

19,298 

4,734 

1,497 

112,052 

137,571 

Madras ... 

eee 

3,202 

2,407 

1,270 

12,373 

49,252 

Bombay ... 

see 

8,433 

1,997 

637 

33,601 

44.928 

Local Forces & Contingent 

0,796 

2,118 

tee 

29.010 

82,551 

Da. 


eee 

eee 

eee 

t ^classified 

7,756 

Military Police 

• •• 

eee 

a« e 

ees 

tee 

38.977 



37,719 

11,250 

3,404 

211,9*6 

811,038 

Grand total of British and Native tro >pa —350,538 thus the native tr>eps 

ontnum bared 


the Europeans by nearly eight to one 

1 This figure lies been accepted by Kaye and Malle son. In tbeir calculation, out of 
this strength 40,000 were European Troops History of Indian Mutiny. Vol. I, p. 250. 
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tioops was glaring. During the five years preceding the departure 
of Lord Dalhousie there had been a vast extension of the British 
power in India without any corresponding increase of the European 
forces, maintained in the country on the contraiy, the strength 
of the European soldiers as m 1852 had been reduced in 1836 
by more than three thousand men. 1 Again, as already noticed, the 
native forces commanded an overwhelming numerical majority over the 
Emopean tioops. To control the huge native army of 2,.*13,000 men, 
according to the computation of Holmes, there were less than 46,000 
European soldiers of all arms. In other words, according to Holmes 
the Native and European troops stood in the iatio of more than 
5 to 1. According to Sir George Mac Munn, as already stated, their 
ratio was about 8 to 1. As calculated by Sir Bichard Temple, 
there was only one European soldier to face six native fighters. 
The disproportionate ratio between the two sections of the Indian 
Army is further evident from a letter, dated Fort William May 
19, 1857 (No. 168) from the Governor-General-of-India-in-Council to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. In that corres¬ 
pondence it was stated that in the Bomba) Army the iatio wa» as 1 to 
9S, in Madras Army as> 1 to IGj, while in the so-called Bengal Army it 
was as 1 to 242/ 2 The dangers of such disproportion were aggravated 
by the ill-distiibutjon of the Euiopcan troops. As stated by J. W. 
Foriescue, “The number of the British troops was small and their 
distribution to the labt degree faulty. There were some thirty-six 
thousand British soldiers scattered over the vast territory of the British 
Empire from the Indus to the Irrawaddy...oo the immense line of 
communication between Calcutta and Peshawar the first British tioops 
to be found were a single battalion at Dinapur....There were none at 
Beneras, none al Mirzapur and actually none at Allahabad....There 
were only a depot of Infantry and a weak reserve company of artillery 

at Cawnpur, one weak battalion at Agra and actually none at Delhi. 

...There was no British garrison at Fyzabad, none at Bareilly, only a 
single weak battalion at Lucknow. At Meerut there were one regiment 
of cavalry—the caiabineers ; the first battalion of the 60ih ; two 
batteries and a company of artillery, all of them British. It was very 
obvious that in case of any rising the overwhelming of the little body 
at Meerut would signify the loss 'of Delhi, isolation of the petty 

t As per the statement of Philip Melvill tho European troops numbered 48,700 in 1850 
and 46. 101 in 1856. Evidently the European troops had been reduced in Gve years by more 
Ibiec thousand bands. 

* Parliamentary paper VoL 30 of 1867 paper No. 269 p. 0. 
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garrisons at Agra, Cawnpur, and Lucknow and the severance of all 
communication between the capital and the Punjab” 1 . 

The disproportionate ratio between European and Native troops on 
the eve of the mutiny as also the ill-distribution of the former were 
jnportant factors, determining the rising of 1857. 

The principles of the recruitment and composition of the native 
army prepared the ground in no less degree for ihe upheaval of 1857. 
Early in the history of the sepoy recruitment the sepoys were indiscri¬ 
minately recruited both from the high and low-caste men. Subse¬ 
quently paiagraph 4 of lhe Code of published regulations relating to 
the iecruiting of the army prohibited the recruitment of 6epoys, except 
under special circumstances, from amongst inferior castes. The 
paragraph reads as follows : “Miissahnans and Hindus only are eligible 
to be enlisted for the cavalry or horse artillery ; nor shall, the recruits 
of the inferior castes viz., ‘Pullah’, 'Pariah* and 'Chuckler' be enlisted 
for the ‘golundauze* or infantry but under the most urgent necessity, 
when a special report shall be made to the headquarters of the event 
and of the circumstances which may hive led to it.*** 1 Many battalions 
were then composed of lower castes of the native population. The 
above decision naturally proved hard not only upon the low-caste 
tp pny* but aim upon their idatives in so far as they came to he 
excluded from Ihe advantages, held out to Ihe higher castes who weie 
indisciiminately admitted to the military sciviceof the East India 
Company. Representations were made to the then commander-in-chief, 
Sir J. F. Ciadock .against the decision which excluded tho low-castes 
from recruitment for the company's army. The commander in-chief 
thereupon appointed a private committee with Major-General D. 
Compbell as President and Col. Agnew, Adjutant-General and Lt. 
Col. Munro, Quartermaster-General of the Army, as members to decide 
whether the low-caste recruitment should continue or not. The 
committee thought it unwise to prohibit categorically the enlistment of 
the natives of low-castes as 6epoys in consideration of the inevitable 
adverse reaction of the prohibition order on the fidelity of those low- 
caste sepoys, actually under the employ of the company at tho time. 
The Committee, therefore, while recommending that the paragraph 4 
containing the prohibition order should bo annulled from the regula¬ 
tions also considered it to be highly desirable that the Native army 
should be composed, as far as practicable, of men of superior castes 

1 History of the British Array Vol. XTII (1R32-1870 pp. 913-244. 

* Parliamentary papfr Vol. 43 of 1857*68. paper No. 129 page 2. The above decirition 
**■ dated 19th Janaary 1807 and waa published from Fort St. * George by tbe Military 
Re<*retaiy, Thomas Beyncll on behalf of the Commander-in-chief. 

7—1910P—V 
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and proposed that the enlistment of Pullahs and pariahs, that is, of 
low-caste men should be limited to such men only as might be recom¬ 
mended by their connection with SepoyB of respectable character. On 
the basis of the above recommendations of the Special committee it 
was finally resolvbd by Government that ‘the regiments of the Native 
Cavalry should continue to be composed of the higher castes of 
natives : that so much of the 4th Paragraph of the regulation lelating 
to army remntment as restricted the admission of pariahs and other 
natives of low-castes into the regiments of native infantry should be 
expunged ; and that it should be left entirely to the discretion of 
officers commanding battalions to eDlist such persons of that descrip¬ 
tion as are connected with the Sepoys, actually in the service or were 
of exceptional character’. 1 It is evident, therefore, that the tendency 
was towards confining the sepoy recruitment to the natives of high 
caste of the warlike population of India. In fact, Government made 
no secret of their sincere desire that the whole of the native army 
should, if practicable, be composed of men of high caste. This 
principle of sepoy reciuitraent could not, however, be applied at 
once without modification to the composition of the Native Iufantry. 
But so far as the formation of the Dative cavalry was concerned, 
the principle was to lie ligidh enfoiced with immediate effect. In 
other words the Native Iiifantiy might for the time being contain 
a certain percentage ot tow-caste sepoys, but the native cavalry 
should invanably be maintained on a respectability of tooting, that 
is, should be entirely of anstocratic composition. One important 
consequence of this decision was to make the Indian army homo¬ 
geneous and patucian m form and structure. Sepoys, recruited from 
Brahmins following agricultural pursuits, came to command a majority 
in the Indian army. For many years before the Mutiny the Sepoys 
were diawn from the Brahmin class engaged in agriculture almost 
entirely for the so called Bengal Army, largely for the Madras Array 
and to some extent for the Bombay Army. 2 The numerical supe¬ 
riority of the Biahmins in the Indian Army came iu course of time 
to be looked upon with suspicion as being iraught with danger in 
respect of the maintenance of discipline in the ranks. Enlistment 
of an undue proportion of Brahmins came accordingly to be forbidden. 
On 9th August, l&K) a circular letter No. 1600 was issued from 
the department of the Adjutant-General of the Army, discouraging 
the admission of Brahmin recruits into the Indian Army.* Many 

* Parliamentary paper Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper No. 139 p. 8. 

* MucMuno,. p. 14. 

* Parliamentary paper (House of Commons) Vol. 48 of 1857-53 paper No. 199, p. 1J. 
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Brahmins in (lie circumstances managed to be ©moiled in the ianks 
under the inferior designation of Rajputs. A number of the sepoys 
of 59th Infantry enlisted themselves as Rajputs who were subse¬ 
quently discovered to be Brahmins. Tho Governor-General-of-India- 
in-Council was then convinced of the impolicy of excluding Brahmins 
from military ranks and issued orders to the effect that hindrances 
to the admission of the respectable classes of the native community to 
the ranks of the native army should cease to exist.' Men of respect¬ 
able castes like Btahmins were, in practice, prefcired to those of 
low-castes for the purpose of filling up ranks in the Indian army, 
specially in Bengal and Madras. 

Besides the issue of the high and low -caste recruitment, there 
was another problem winch also engaged tho attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. This was whether the recruitment of the native 
forces of one Presidency should remain confined to that Presidency 
alone or not. It is g.ithcied from tho Court's instructions, dated 
5th December, 18*Jl that Major Wilson and TjI. Dun ot the Madras 
establishment woio engaged in laising icciuits at Kanpur, Banaras 
and Dnnapur f ok tie Madias I residency . In this connection it was 
ieinatkcd by Government that ‘they were not without ap[iohen6ion 
of cmbauasbinent, if the recruiting of armies for other provinces were 
carried to any considerable extent within the provinces of Banaras, 
Bihar, Oudh and Allahabad'.* It was accordingly stated by Govern¬ 
ment in an Extrajt-Militaiy letter to Bengal, dated 5th December, 
1821 that 'the troops of the thiee establishments should be kept 
as distinct as pofsible and that the recruiting for each Presidency 
should, as far as practicable, be confined to the respective territories 
of each Presidency*.* Government strongly denounced any inter¬ 
mixture of the men of three Presidencies in the military ranks. 
There was no possible or probable advantage, it was urged by 
Government, in allowing such indiscriminate recruiting a8 a system : 
on the contrary it was held that many and great disadvantages, if 
not danger, might follow from its admission in any shupe. Madras 
and Bombay were more advanced than Bengal in respect of the 
payment of invalid pension. Again, the system of pensioning the 
wives and children of deceased Eoldiers, so common in Bombay, 


1 rarliamer.tBiy rarer Vol. 43 of 1857-68 paper No. 129 p. 12. Ti e order was 
iiiurd from Calcutta on 29/81. 12. 1834 by Lotd Wiliam E. Bralinck and waaconcurred in 
W. Blunt, H. Roan and W. Moriaon. 

1 Parlimr cnlary paper (Hcure of Ccmmcna) Vol. 43 of 1857-68 paper No. 120 p. 4. 

1 Ibid* • 
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was almost unknown in Bengal. In case of indiscriminate recruiting 
discussion on such issues was likely to endanger peace and order in 
the ranks. Government accordingly stood against intermixture of 
the forces of the three Presidencies and sought to avoid raising or 
tampering with, the hopes of Bengal sepoys by a constant comparison 
of their status with that of their compatriots in the two other Presi- 
densies. 1 

(to be continued) 

1 Parliamentary Pilfers Yol. 43 of 1657*6$ pojer No. 129 p. 5. • 



STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DEFICIT-FINANCING 


Ai*ak Ujiosij 

(( all utta University) 

Proper understanding of the concept of economic surplus facili¬ 
tates the study of development finance. This is because once we are 
aware of the existence of potential economic surplus, we shall try our 
level best to tap it and utilize it effect i\ely during the process of 
planning for achieving rapid economic development. A systematic 
mobilization of the potential economic surplus/ hidden in the 
country’s economic htiueture, should be undertaken as this serves as 
the mam building block upon which the whole edifice of development 
finance rests. A bold plan can be executed in an under-developed 
country if there are strong evidences of hidden or potential economic 
surplus and if hulk of this suiplus can be tapped and utilized in a 
proper manner. 


Paum Surpluses as Source of Development Finance: 


In a predominantly agricultural country, trying to industrialise 
liv means of planning, agricultural surpluses—potential or newly 
created—play a vital role in the process of economic growth. In most 
cases surplus farm products would provide iood, clothing, etc., to the 
people newly employed in the additional development projects and 
industrial units which have been undertaken during the planning 
period.t If most of the workers in the “ simple capital type o 
development projects (such as irrigation wo.ks, roads, etc.) are recrui e 
from the annv of under-employed farm-population, the problem is 
easier. These newly employed wurkeis were consuming food and 
maintaining themselves before they were put to work m the devel p- 
ment projects. How was that possible 1 ’ It was possi e 
" productive ” agriculturists were supporting t ieir unpro 

* Potential economic surplus corm'^ntes .“tUyUof* £*L» 

developed country but it ls iinpioducHv* workers like money-lender*, 

groups, and partly lor maintain# nfra am | lazy village gossipmongers. 
rcduMant civil Bervanta ataenl^-l^d owiic j^nVlScODomic Development in under- 
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brethren. In tlie process of “ joint-family consumption 99 of farm sur¬ 
pluses the absolutely under-employed or unemployed (some of them 
who spend most of their time in arranging village religious ceremonies 
and other functions or kill their time by taking part in village gossips, 
definitely belong to the unproductive class of workers) brethren draw 
heavily from the potential agricultural surpluses of those who actually 
woik from dawn to dusk m the farms. This potential surplus was 


wasted, from the point ot view ot national economic development, 
when the productive workers were feeding their unproductive brethren. 
.Bui this potential surplus is a potential form of saving and if properly 
utilized it can solve both the problem of rural under-employment and 
the task of capital formation. The Indian Planning Commission has 
fully grasped tins point. In India’s Five Year Plans we find that 
Community Development Projects, irrigation works, road construction 
and other simple capital projects play a vital role and facilitate capital 
formation during the process of economic development. This capital 
formation is also being partly financed by utilizing the potential eco¬ 
nomic surplus which exists because of the joint family system in the 
villages w'lieie usually the “ productive ” labourers maintain their 
“ unproductive ” brothers and sisters. But it should be remembered 
that this process of utilization of potential farm surpluses, for main¬ 
taining the newly employed (and previously under-employed in the 
villages) labourers working on simple capital projects, would succeed 
provided it can be assumed that the workers who remain in the agri¬ 
cultural sector continue to produce at least the previous level of output 
and do not change their previous level of per capita consumption. 
These assumptions may not be true in an uiuler-developed country like 
India where the per capita consumption of the “ productive ” workers 


in the agricultural sector is low because in most cases they have to 
support their 44 unproductive ” relatives. If these 44 unproductive 99 
workers are withdrawn to simple capital projects it is quite likely that 
the 41 productive M workers, who remain in the farm, would consume 
a slightly greater portion of the farm products. How can we counter¬ 
act this tendency? The long period solution lies in the expansion of 
domestic production for which a thorough reorganisation of agriculture 
is necessary. Tlie immediate remedy will be found in some sort of 
foreign help or in some measure of compulsion. Compulsory surrender 
of 44 potential farm surpluses ” by tlie 41 productive ” agriculturists 
may not be achieved with cent per cent success in democratic under¬ 
developed countries like India. Therefore, it would be useful if farm 
surpluses of foreign countries could be obtained either as grants or as 
long-term loan on concessional terms. The latest report of the 
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E.C.A.F.E. shows that recently there lias been an agricultural pros- 
perifcy in the E.C.A.F.E. region and countries like Burma and Thailand 
ar.e faced with the problem of marketing their farm surpluses. Such 
surpluses could be effectively utilized by those under-developed countries 
in the E.C.A.F.E. region which are planning for accelerated economic 
growth. The surplus farm products would aid additional effort for 
rapid economic growth in the under-devcio}>cd countries if they are 
profitably utilized in a number of additional “ simple capital typo ” 
of development projects. In such cases, a part of the resources, 
required for rapid economic development and capital formation, is 
coming from the surplus farm-products in two ways. In most cases 
these farm surpluses could be directly utilized for feeding and main¬ 
taining the workers wdule they are on training and also for paying 
them in kind when, after the completion of training they are actually 
working on the projects. In a few special cases, whoic payment in 
kind may not be accepted, finance may he obtained through the dis¬ 
posal of farm smphises in the domestic markets. There is, however, 
a |K)tenfial danger in the utilisation of foreign farm surpluses for 
domestic economic development as 1 his would affect prices of domestic 
farm products. But it should ho remembered that with accelerated 
economic growth, per capita income would increase and standard of 
living would improxc. Vs a result ol which /nr nijnUi consumption of 
lood (both quantitatively and qualitat im*Iv ) would go up and, therefore, 
increased supply of farm products, both Irom domestic expansion of 
agricultural production and from foreign grants and loans, would 
eventually match the increase in food consumption. In the meantime, 
the fall in prices of domestic farm products may he prevented through 
the pursuance of a vigorous agricultural price support policy by the 
Government. It is quite true that potential economic surplus (specially 
farm surpluses which are wasted in the unproductive consumption of 
virtually unemployed persons) if properly mopped up, can become the 
main key to development finance But a study, dealing with the main 
sources of potential economic surplus and its systematic utilization, 
tells us only about the general nature of development finance and not 
about its constituent parts. We now come to the constituent elements 
of development finance. The sources of finance for development pur- 
Jioses arc four:—foreign .aid, taxation, domestic borrowing, and 
deficit-financing. 

Role op Foreign Aid : 

First, let us turn to foreign borrowing or outright aids for 
development. Most of the under-developed countries are living in a 
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vicious circle of low productivity, inadequate education, poor health 
and very little capital equipment. Foreign aid might act as an effective 
starter but, all by itself, it would not be able to break the vicious circle. 
For piercing the circle, in an effective maimer, heroic effort and 
discipline in the domestic front are absolutely necessary. Economic 
development cannot be implanted from outside simply through foreign 
aid. Outside sources of funds will not accelerate economic development 
unless in the under-developed countries there are fundamental changes 
in both the mental outlook and the technical knowledge and craftsman¬ 
ship of the whole population (and specially of the rural community). 
The various facets of the development plan should be carefully co¬ 
ordinated so that the masses are provided will) the decent standards 
of health, of education, and of social security. Simultaneously a public 
spirit and a sense of responsibility should be injected into all sections 
of the population. 'Hie process of economic development in the under¬ 
developed countries can be compared with the arduous method of 
climbing a stiff hill. Foreign aid can produce the initial impetus 
which will make the climb seem somewhat less painful in the beginning 
but if subsequently, there is an absence of an indigenous and articulat¬ 
ed movement, the climbing process would end abruptly. 

Most under-do^ eloped countries have bitter experiences of 
imperialist domination in the* recent past and, therefore, they usually 
have considerable doubts as to the purposes of foreign aid, whether 
technical or financial. Therefore, the governments of most of tho 
under-developed countries would be prepared to accept ..foreign economic 
assistance if it is offered without any strings attached. From this 
point of view, the most suitable type of external assistance would be 
foreign loans given on a purely commercial basis though, in most cases, 
for such loans rather a high rate of interest lias to be paid by the 
borrowing country. Therefore, too much reliance should not be 
placed on foreign loan of the commercial type as its price is too high 
and also because of subsequent complexities in making interest pay¬ 
ments in the face of balance of payments difficulties. 

Taxation and Development Finance : 

What next? We now turn to taxation as a source of develop¬ 
ment finance. Taxation is, perhaps, one of the main instruments for 
mobilizing domestic savings in under-developed countries with low 
volumes of national income. But in some of the under-developed 
countries the non-monetized sector is usually quite large—for instance 
a large number of village folks may be accustomed to a simple barter 
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system which means (hat they are outside the money economy. If in 
addition to this, most of the people are either close to the subsistence 
level or even below the level; mass taxation is almost impossible under 
a democratic set-up and is also less important for our purpose because 
of its anti-development al character. The ordinary peasants of under¬ 
developed countries cannot be taxed heavily because their per capita 
incomes and standard of living are precariously low. Ft is also difficult 
to obtain a greater share of tax revenue from the salaried middle class 
as, in most eases, the existing tax burden is quite high and in parti¬ 
cular cases (as m India) the task is more difficult because of an infla¬ 
tionary impact on the economy during the process of economic 
development. A rather heavy tax burden on the middle class would 
prevent further expansion of ihis class and if middle class is gradually 
squeezed out, not only the mam stabilizing force in capitalism would 
peter away but the main source of semi-skilled, skilled and professional 
workers would also disappear. If we cannot tax heavily the ordinary 
peasants and tin* salaried middle classes during a planned process of 
growth in an under-developed capitalist economy, how should wo mould 
:mr fiscal technique so as to .suit our purpose? 

Tn determining an appropriate taxation programme for under¬ 
developed countries in the process of accelerated growth, one should 
hear in mind that I lit* basic need is to increase the coefficient of 
domestic saving. One method of achieving (his would he to mould 
the fiscal instruments in such a wav (hat a substantial proportion of 
private iu\estment takes the form of reinvested earnings by business 
firms which rota in them rather than distributing them. In other words, 
with the help of a reduction or deferment of the taxes on re-invested 
earnings, capital formation in the private sector would he facilitated 
and domestic saving would be augmented. 

The fiscal instruments should not only he adjusted, in an effective 
manner, for encouraging saving b\ entrepreneurs before their incomes 
flow into consumption, hut taxes should also be used directly for curtail¬ 
ing consumption of high income groups on luxury and semi-luxury 
items. An expenditure tax,* with high exemption limit, should be 
introduced so that only the better-off class is affected and not the whole 
population. Mr. Kaldor, the Chief proponent of the “ expenditure 
tax formula ” believes that “ if the same amount of money were raised 
from the well-to-do by means of an expenditure tax as is raised by 
income-tax, the consumption of the rich would be bound to be less, 
and their savings correspondingly greater . If this is so, then the 
expenditure tax formula would considerably aid the process of raising 
* Nicholas Kaldor—An Expenditure Tax (Allen and Unwin), 
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of the coefficient of domestic saving in proportion to the growth in the 
gross product of the country in the process of development. An 
expenditure tax, with high exemption limit, not only facilitates the 
process of economic growth by reducing capitalistV consumption and 
by increasing domestic saving but is also helpful m another way. By 
ieducing llu» demand for imported luxuries (mostly consumed by the 
upper income group) it considerably mitigates the worries connected 
with an adverse balance of payments. 

The introduction of expenditure tax, with high exemption limit, 
would undoubtedly' produce a constraint on the consumption of higher 
income groups and broadly speaking, its ultimate effects would be 
somewhat similar to those of additional taxation of a wide range of 
luxury’ and semi-luxury goods. But by emphasizing only an expendi¬ 
ture tax (with high exemption limit) or by directly introducing higher 
taxation of Iiixuiy and semi-luxury products alone, it would be difficult 
to raise sufficient revenue lor the financing of a hold plan during the 
development process. Therefore, the expenditure tax should supplement 
the progressive income-tax. But the progressive income-tax formula 
should he so adjusted that the higher rates of personal income-tax are 
accompanied b\ sow#* relief for earnniL's winch are reinvested. 

Under developed countries, during the process of growth, should 
also depend on indirect taxation of hotli foreign trade and domestic 
trade. They .should rely more on unpoit and export duties. Firstly, 
Irom the teclinical-cum-administrative point of viewjmport and export 
duties are definitely superior to excise taxes and sales taxes (levied on 
domestic trade). This is because import and export duties can be 
easily levied iff a few basic points of the economy where wo have a 
large concentration of wholesalers who usually handle the hulk of the 
imports and exports. But in the ease of under-developed countries the 
cost of collection of excise taxes and sales taxes is much greater because 
the gross product comes from millions ol small producers and is sold 
through millions of trade channels. Secondly, export and import 
duties do not bear the characteristics of 11 mass taxation ** and there¬ 
fore wo should not regard thorn as anti-developmental fiscal instru¬ 
ments. But heavy taxation of domestic trade will mean higher rates 
of excise duties and sales taxeR on almost all the important categories 
of domestic product. Such taxes would, therefore, fall on the mass of 
people who arc either on the subsistence or below the subsistence line 
and would be detrimental to the development process. In other words, 
both from the administrative and developmental point of view it is 
better for the under-developed countries to rely on a heavy dose of 
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indirect taxation on foreign trade and a mild dose of indirect taxation 
on d omen tic trade. 

But it may so happen lhat both the volume of exports and 
imports, as compared to the national income, are quite low which would 
mean that the tax revenue from export and import duties would be 
correspondingly low. For instance in India the \ohmic of exports is 
about 9 per cent, of national income because the major portion of the 
gross product produced is consumed by her own people and because of 
the “ under-developed ” nature of some of her major export industries. 

Due to a low volume of exports, imports June to be artificial!) 
adjusted to a correspondingly low level or otherwise there would he 
balance of payments difficulties. In such cases, in spite of full emphasis 
on indirect taxation on foreign trade, sufficient tax revenue may not be 
forthcoming. But that does not mean that we shall give undue 
emphasis ou excise duties, sales tax and other tv pcs of taxes which fall 
h cavil}’ on all important items of domestic trade and inet case the hard¬ 
ships of a great majority of people who are on a precariously low 
standard of living. If so, then what tvpe of fiscal solution should be 
applied in such cases*? 

Where export and import duties do not imUc sufficient to venue, 
and excise duties and sales taxes are not pudied to extreme points, the 
basic solution lies in the introduction of a special type of poll tax to he 
levied directly from the self-sufficient or more than self-sufficient 
farmers. The number of “ more than self-sufficient ” farmers would 
increase with tly*» progress and implementation of development pro¬ 
grams in the rural and urban areas because such projects would reduce 
the pressure of population on land and would improve the technique, 
of farming. Poll tax is a prominent member of the fnniilv of land 
taxes and can he effectively used for tapping the fa»m surpluses of 
•' above the average ’* farmers during the process of development. The 
poll tax is a specially suitable fiscal instrument for raising substantial 
tax revenue in those underdeveloped countries where with the process 
of industrialisation the agricultural sector undergoes rapid transtoima- 
tion. Bucli a transformation and reorientation of agriculture incicases 
the volume of farm surpluses and consequently poll tax vields are 

substantially expanded. 

Thus under taxation as a source of development finance we 
specially emphasize an expenditure tax (with high exemption limit) 
and a special type of poll tax (directly levied on farmers enjoving farm 
surpluses). These two taxes also have the special merit of tapping a 
substantial amount of potential economic surplus which can he used 
in a planned manner during the development procesB. Expenditure 
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tax, with high exemption limit, ciFoctively mobilizes the potential eco¬ 
nomic .surplus which is usually wasted by the upper income groups in 
the excess consumption of domestic and foreign luxury items and in 
the acquisition of ornaments and jewellery. A poll tax on farm sur¬ 
pluses effectively taps the potential economic surplus in the agricultural 
sector. 


Domestic Houronvino \nd Development Finance: 

We now turn farm taxation to domestic borrowing. The success 
of a domestic borrowing programme depends on the volume of available 
savings and on the institutions and methods which facilitate borrowing. 
In the beginning of the development process the volume of domestic 
saving would be naturally low in an underdeveloped country because 
of the vicious circle of poverty. Thus in the initial stages of a pro¬ 
gramme for planned development, domestic borrowing would not 
provide a substantial amount of developmental finance. But things 
would improve with the progress of the development programme as the 
two main sources of domestic living would show better results. 

What are these two main source*, and how do tliev vield more 

» • 

saving under a programme ol accelerated economic development? 
Profit is a major source of saving and under a planned programme of 
industrialisation in a capitalistic underdeveloped economy the private 
sector is as important as the public sector. Even step should be taken 
for the expansion of the private capitalist sector in*a way which would 
facilitate the emergence of a class of profit-making enterpreneurs who 
are usually more thrifty than the landlords, the wage-earners and the 
salaried middle classes. The profit-maker saves more limn other people 
because lie knows that the quantum of money, which he possesses, 
determines his power and position. The second source of saving would 
be found in the peasant sector of the economy and it becomes more 
prominent as farm surpluses increase under the process of planned 
economic development. For tapping this saving special rural borrow¬ 
ing campaigns must be undertaken and a chain of rural savings banks, 
or other specialised institutions for mopping up rural savings, should be 
established in the villages. People save more if savings institutions 
are within their easy reach. The borrowing programme would be 
more successful if savings institutions and other facilities are pushed 
right under the individual's nose. For this post office savings, co¬ 
operative village community savings, friendly savings societies and 
street savings groups, among others, should be properly organised. 

Thrift and savings habit may be accentuated by means of prop Q* 
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ganda. People wive more if they are fully convinced about the 
necessity and urgency of cultivating frugal habits. Mobile savings 
bank units should be started in the rural areas which would reach the 
doors of the peasants. These mobile units should be attached to the 
mobile village post ollices and propaganda units. The combined 
mobile unit, by means of film shows, distribution of pamphlets and 
booklets, display of posters and wall papers and door to door propaganda 
regarding tlie achievements of the plan and the success of the develop¬ 
ment programmes, would catch the imagination of the people and 
infuse them with zeal and enthusiasm. If people are persuaded in this 
manner they would deposit more money in the mobile savings bank* 
and in other savings institutions close to their dwelling places. The 
savings spirit can be further accelerated if the postal authorities issue 
special tokens and savings certificates commemorating the fulfilment 
ol the outstanding targets of the development plan. 

SPECIAL, RoJjE OF DEFICIT FlN VNCINCJ IN A Bol.D I*L\N .* 

If an underdeveloped country undertakes a bold a id daring 
development plan, the usual sources of finance may not suffice and 
consequently more at t mtion has to be given to that ext inordinary 
technique ot do\elopme it finance which i.s known as deficit financing. 
The unusual method of financing the development pmgiammj is by 
inclining deficits. Deficit financing, m the context if underdeveloped 
countries, refers to the creation of new money for filling up the gap 
between planned expenditure and estimated receipts. If a courageous 
and vigorous outlook is adopted for tlic development plan and if daring 
and generosity, instead of parsimony prevail the development finance 
programme should he a hold one and deficit financing should occupy a 
pivotal position in that programme. 

In many quarters it is claimed, oiten on the basis of reasoning 
and evidence of incredibly low quality, that deficit financing, because 
of its inflationary potential, is ten times more dangerous than financing 
by means of domestic borrowing. Such writers make a fundamental 
mistake because they give more attention to the pattern of existing 
saving rather than the volume of potential saving v\h*m they discuss 
deficit financing vis-a-vis domestic borrowing. 

The main opposition to a bold programme* ot deficit financing, in 
the context of planned economic development in an underdeveloped 
country, stems from a peculiar misconception. In the initial stages 
of planning in an underdevelojiod country there is every chance that a 
too ambitious domestic borrowing programme would fail simply 
because in the beginning of tlie development process the coefficient of 
domestic saving is too low. If this happens and the planners resort 
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to deficit fmammig then it is customary to ovcr-emphasizo llic infla¬ 
tionary impact of such a programme and to spot red light where 
actuallv there is onlv a vcllow signal. 

i t c» 

From the point of \ievv of deficit financing the most important 
thing is the gnu-iation of economic surplus during the process of 
development. This is because the \olmno of saving directly depends 
on the economic surplus currently generated in the economy. During 
the planned process of development m an underdeveloped country 
surplus labour and unemployed resources would he utilized by the 
entrepreneurs and the government and this would facilitate the genera¬ 
tion of a greater \ulmne of economic surplus and consequently the 
volume of saving would be augmented. If this sa\ing is ultimately 
mobilized and utilized in a prnpci manner then deficit financing, in 
the initial stages of planning, can he regarded as a process of advanced 
borrowing from the potential saving ol the community. 

To clarify our point ol view \\e gi\e below an illustration where 
we indicate side by side two by pothcticMl development plain. These, 
two plans are nlino.t identical. There i-> onl\ one point of difference, 
which is connected with (he patterns, which savings assume, in the 
financial counterpaits ol both the plans. In the first plan, we shall 
show that the deficit befwccn government expenditures and estimated 
receipts is mostly co\eicd by the rsue of bonds and secimties to the 
public (which is an indication of the success of the borrowing pro¬ 
gramme during the planned process of development). In the second 
plan, most of the deficit is covered by the issue of new notes (perhaps 
due to an unsuccessful borrowing campaign). 


J. Coif rn mental At count* in the Plans. 

.Filiation Oouiiloi|*ari of tin* 2nd Plan 


Financial fount i [>;i 1 1 of tin 1st 1*1 in. 

Govt. K.\pt nditnie l»n. 0 000 norc. 

Estimated Km*ipls bv the Government 
its. 4,000 crores. 

Gap or (deficit) Hh. 2,000 notes. 

Bonds and now money fully .rover tlir 
gap. 

Bonds issued to the public Its. 1,000 
crores. 

New money created Its. 400 crores. 


Govt. E\p< nditmc Rs. 0,000 ctores. 
Khiiuiatcd Receipts by the (Joverntnent 
Rs. 1,000 crores. 

(lap or (deficit) Rs. 2,000 crores. 

Fowls and new money fully cover the 
f? a P. 

Bonds issued to the public Its. 400 
etoies. 

New money created Bs. 3,000 crores. 


II. Private Sector Accounts in the Plans. 


First Plan 

Cunrnt Income Its. 7,000 crores. 

Current Expenditure Its. 4,000 erorcs. 
Gross Raving Its. .1,000 crores. 

Private Investment Its. 1,000 crores. 

Net Raving Bs. 2.000 crores. ^ 

Rhows the pattern which savings title. 
Held in the form of bonds Its. 1,600 
crores. 

Held in Currency Notes Bs. 400 crores. 


Reeond Plan 

(’‘intent Income Bs. 7,000 crores. 

Current Expenditure Its. 4,000 crores. 
Grom* Raving Bs. 8,000 crores. 

Private Investment Rs. 1,000 crores. 

Net Raving Bs. 2,000 crores. 

Rhows tho pattern which savings take. 
Held in the form of bonds Bs. 400 
crores. 

Held in Currency Notes Its. 1,600 crores. 
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A first look at the plans (given in our illustration) would make 
most people think that the Second 1’1-m, where the deficit is covered 
mostly by the creation of new notes, is more hazardous than the First 
Flan specially from the {joint of view of inflationary effects. But a 
superficial analysis is not enough for this purpose. Let us probe dcepor 
into the problem. We find that in each one of the plan* (in our 
illustration) the net saving generated is equal to Rs. 2,000 erores. This 
net saving which mainly comes from the creation of economic surplus 
during the process of growth, is the fundamental building block of any 
process of development finance. Whether this saving is kept in the 
form of notes or bonds is a matter of secondary importance. The 
most important point is whether the additional amount of public 
expenditure, on development projects, is equal in value to tin's net 
saving. Jf this is so and if most of the public investment is on pro¬ 
ductive projects, with well-adjusted maturities, there would he only a 
mild dost* of inflation during the development process. In most cases 
the primary came of the inflationary process would he found, not in 
the pattern which savings ultimately assume, but in the greater degree 
of inelasticity m the supply of essential consumption goods. If the 
supply of fond and cloth is elastic, one* should not worry loo much about 
tin* inflationary impact of tin* deficit financing programme. Ihit it is 
difficult to achieve absolute rlastu-ifv in tin* supply of food and cloth 
during the process of expansion and gmwtli; therefore some amount of 
inflation might result from I Ik* deficit-financing technique of financing 
development proj^ts. But the impact of this inflation can he mini¬ 
mized to a gieat extent if most of the created money is spent on a bag 
of properly selected, productive public investment projects with well- 
balanced maturities. It should he remembered that mild inflation 


goes well with the planned process of accelerated economic growth. 
Some inflation is helpful to the process of growth, provided it is kept 
within hounds. Strong reasons can he put up in support of tins view 


point. Firstly, mild inflation facilitates the process of shifting labour 
units from a position of underemployment to move productive occu¬ 
pations. The transition of man power from low pioduHivity jolm to 
high productivity activities can he achieved in a smooth manner if the 
incentive of higher rewards exists in the more productive activities. 
This incentive of higher remunerations is absent when prices are 
either coustant or falling; but it is quite prominent in a period of mild 
inflation when it can be expected that marginal profits would exceed 


the marginal costs of production. Secondly, mild inflation is helpful to 
development planning because it increases agricultural output by means 
of higher* price-incentives. Economic development necessitates that 
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the produce of farmers per head must expand as this would provide a 
growing surplus per head from which the non-farmers could be fed 
during the process of growth and expansion. A moderately rising 
price level is conducive to the process of industrialisation because it 
increases the food stock necessary for maintaining the urban population. 
Lastly, mild inflation, by raising profits, stimulates capital formation 
in the private sector during the process of economic growth. If the 
economy has a good number of risk-taking and bold industrial capita¬ 
lists, who invest a large portion of inflationary profits in fixed capital, 
then it is obvious that mild inflation would accelerate capital forma¬ 
tion. 

Thus nn ambitious development plan would require a hold pro¬ 
gramme of deficit-financing and one should not he unnecessarily 
worried about it if proper safeguards are adopted. One should not be 
unusually perplexed it mild inflation results from the process of deficit¬ 
financing of development programmes because a moderately rising 
price level facilitates economic development. Moreover, if prices are 
rising at a rate less than the rate of interest, there is almost nil chance 
of making profit from speculative transactions. Tn fact, we shall have 
all the advantages of inflation for capital formation and shall avoid the 
hazards of specula!i\e extravagances if prices rise on the average by 
three to four per cent, per annum. 

To sum up, if the usual feehniqins of development finance are 
inadequate for financing a development plan with a daring programme, 
we should—without hesitation—switch over to dofte'l-financing which 
is a process of advanced borrowing from the potential savings of the 
community. Tf the development programme consists of productive 
and well-balanced projects and if proper measures are taken for increas¬ 
ing the supply of food and cloth, side by side, with the process of 
reinforcing the capital base of the economy, there would only be mild 
inflation. Such an inflationary process would definitely be helpful in 
the initial stage of industrialisation and economic development which 
is always somewhat painful. Hut this inflation would peter out of 
its own accord, after a suitable time lag, because the additional output 
of consumer goods, made possible by the initial process of capital 
formation, would ultimately flood the market. 
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I. Tiie General Nature of the Question and ihb Method 

ov Solution. 

When I judge some perceptual object as P after, say, having a 
look at it, I take my judgment to be true until P is cancelled or sub- 
lated by another perception, say, Q, (as a 6nake-perception is done by 
a rope-one) when I tako Q to be true and P to be false. However 
when I have thus perceptual knowledge of P, I say, “I know P” or 
"There is P”, or again, "I take my perception of P to be true*'. 
When I have some doubt regarding an object because of its vagueness, 
unfaiuiliaiily or its appearance in unusual circumstances (as of a snake 
in m> city office), I say, "It appeals to me to be P M or "There 
appears, to be P” or "I cannot take my perception of P to be true”. 
But when I know something to be P, or P to be there, I only take it 
to be true and I believe, of course, in a sophisticated frame of my 
mind, tint T do not know it to be true and that I may be wrong about 
it. I cannot sayj>f P that I really or truly know it or that there really 
is P, I can only say that I merely know it and there is P. Now the 
question is how can I know whether something 1 have taken to be 
true is tiue, or again, something I have taken to he false is false. 
How can I know, for instance, that the rope that I judged to be there 
is really there and the snake I have judged to be a false presentation 
or mere appearance is really not there? 

This is the problem of finding a criteiion or test for truth and 
falsity. A tested truth is known to bo true and not merely taken to 
bo so, we, however, know whao it is for a perception to be either true 
or false, that is what one usually means when one says of a perception 
that it is either true or false. Only we do not know how to be sure 
of our dislinction of a true perception from a false one. That is to 
say, wo know the objects, viz., truth and falsity of a perception, for 
which we are seeking criteria. This is very important to see at the 
outset. For some confuse criterion with meaning holding that mean¬ 
ing of anything is constituted by its means of verification. But, then, 
when they recommend some criteria or means of verification of truth 
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and falsity, they thereby define these concepts afiesh and cannot be 
said to find or dit-cover their criteria. Thus they go astray from the 
original purpose of our enquiry which is to find some tebt for truth 
and falsity as we knoio them and not to devise new senses in which 
the words, truth and falsity, might be used. They abandon the 
terms of reference of our enquiry and engage themselves in quite 
another, and the criteria they offer for truth and falRity are mere 
inventions because they stait with no conventional meanings of truth 
and falsity but only adopt whatever meanings aie constituted by their 
proposed criteria. Thus they are at liberty to define truth of a percept 
by its coherence with other percepts or by its workability in practice 
or again by its capacity to produce human satisfaction, aud there will 
be no question of their criterion being cither correct or incorrect. 
Nowhere are they lestricted b> any previously accepted meaning of 
truth, but then their free flight is inconsequential in so far as none 
but they may be very much concerned about it. You may devise as 
many new meanings of a word as you please and claim that these are 
the only verifiable meanings, and, so, that you aie offering us at once 
both meanings and criteria of use of the words, but others will not be 
interested in 6uch a game. To mtercbt them you have (o first keep 
the meaning of the woid in tact and not tamper with it, and then you 
have to find some means of distinguishing this from those of other 
words. They want a criterion of correct use of precisely that word 
whose meaning they somehow know and, so, which they do correctly 
use. Only they are not explicitly awaie of the criterfbn or are a little 
confused about it. Therefore, they enquire about the criterion. But 
if you tamper with the meaning of the words or propose some now use 
of the word, they will not know what you are talking about and, at 
least, they will not bother, whether you have found a correct ciiterion 
for use of the word, as you are not meaning the same thing by the 
word as they mean. You are not answering their question but setting 
quite a new question for jourself Thus we are asking here for a 
criterion of truth while one may offer us a criterion of beauty though 
designating it by the word “truth". One may, like Keats, say that 
truth of anything consists in its capacity to seize our imagination with 
harmony and, so, truth is but beauty. But we will reply that this is 
no answer to our question, for we mean one thing by “truth" and 
quite another by “beauty" and we wanted a criterion of truth and 
not of anything else. 

Of course, a true criterion for correct use of a word must be a 
part of the meaning or definition of the word so that it may appear 
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that one canuol but affect the meaning of truth while one proposes its 
criterion. But here we have to see that the part of the meaning 
constituted by the criterion and, so, the meaning itself to this extent, 
are implicitly known from the beginning and not quite unknown. 
Neither does the criterion serve to define the word for the first time 
as if it had no fixed meaning to start witli nor does it affect this ori¬ 
ginal meaning prejudicially. A characteristic that is offered to do the 
first is no criterion proper found for something for which we wanted 
a criterion but only an arbitrary stipulation of a meaning of a word 
(such as the scientist or the mathematician makes sometimes when 
he introduces some new term or symbol), while a characteristic offered 
to do the second is a false criterion. Thus, for instance, to offer 
sweet speech as a criterion of friendship is to offer a false criterion, for 
it appears fiom the meaning of friendship that a true friend might use 
hard words when so needed. They may rouse his friend from normal 
stupor or like degradation of the mind, and, so, be a means of good. 
But now if (he proposer of the criterion says that he does not care for 
this meaning of friendship and affirms that a friend who uses bard 
words is no fnend, then we will say that he is not offering any cri¬ 
terion of friendship but a new definition of the word by which we 
mean something quite definite and can also see what criteria are 
compatible or incompatible with this meaning. So that if one men¬ 
tions coming fo help in need or sharing other’s joys and sorrows aB a 
eriteiion of friendship we readily accept it as a corret criterion. Yet, 
be it noted, we keep the meaning of friendship quite distinct from its 
true criterion, which though it is a defining characteristic, presupposes 
the total meaning or definition of friendship and is true by being a 
necessary part of this meaning. Without this presupposition of an 
original meaning of something for which wo are seeking a criterion 
the latter could not be known to be either correct or incorrect and (he 
whole enterprise would lose its point. We must be sure of the mean¬ 
ing of that for which we are out to find a criterion, otherwise ours will 
be an aimless wild goose chase or at the best an assertion of a meaning 
of the word standing for the thing, a meaning that may or may not be 
accepted by others. Meanings of such common aud important words 
as truth and falsity, good and bad, are not the product of arbitrary 
stipulation by any individual or a group but they are formed by the 
humanity at large. And since, 'as we have seen, the criterion of a 
thing forms a part of the latter’s meaning or connotation, it is also 
wot to be devised or just recommended by anybody, howsoever olever, 
but to be discovered. This means that the criterion is already there. 
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only we have to identify it in the midst of many other things with 
which it is rather mixed up in our mind. The task of an individual 
thinker in this connection is just to be one with the universal mental 
continuum where the meauings aud criteria reside and to distinguish 
those which are in question. That is, he ha9 to consult kU common- 
sense wherein these meanings get sunk through ordinary social 
contacts. He has to look into the common usage of the words in 
question. Since we are sometimes rather confused about the common 
usage of words because of our forgetfulness and sophistication, we 
cannot clearly and correctly mention the characteristics, including the 
criteria, which define a word. 

The situation of finding a criterion or means of verification of 
truth and falsity is therefore paradoxical. It is this. 1 We certainly 
know what truth and falsity mean, that is, we can use these words 
correctly. So that we know what it is for which we want a criterion 
and can tell a false criter.on of any of these from its true one. 2 Still 
somehow just at the moment when the question of finding a criterion 
is posed by us we do not know any ciiteiion of these characteristics or 
of the correct use of the words standing for thorn. 3 And so, in a 
sense, we do not know tuese charact-iistics that is, the meanings or 
the correct use of thebe words. For how can one be said to know 
something it one is not able to mention its criterion by moans of which 
one can distinguish it from oilier things and which is therefore a part 
of the meaning of the term representing it ?* But this conflicts with 
what is asserted in (l) above. Tf we do not know *tohat we mean by 
truth and falsity, what it is we are finding criteria of and how can we 
say whether a suggested criterion is a correct one of our thing in ques¬ 
tion or not?* To get over this apparent contradiction, we have only 
to see that we implicitly know the meanings of truth and falsity and 
alto their criteria but we do not explicitly know them/ We also are 
aware of this situation that the criterion of truth is somehow a part of 
the tital meaning of truth which we implicity know so that if different 
characteristics are suggested to uf as possible criteria of truth we can 
say which of them arc correct ones and which are not. (Same regard¬ 
ing the criterion of falsity). 

Our ta*k here is then to propose certain possible criteria of truth 
and see which of them is eutailed by the meaning of truth that we 
implicitly know. Thus shall we be explicit about the criterion of troth, 
which along with the total meaning of truth, is at present only implicit 
in our mind. The implicitly known seeks to be explicit and hence the 
posing of the question. The answer that will express the implicit will 
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be found to satisfy the mind that recognises what it at present knows 
but implicity. We may explain the distinction oC something implicit 
from its being explicit by means of an example. You may be knowing 
a person in such a manner that you cannoc quite recall his features 
and so, cannot describe him. But if you search for him amongst a 
number of persons passing before you, you can identify him, if he is 
there. You can identify his portrait if it i<i presented to you along 
with a number of other portraits. We may say here that you impli¬ 
citly knew the person you have identified, but mw you have explicitly 
known him. And that your identification is correct is to be known 
only by reference to the implicit knowledge of him you had before the 
event. The person or his portrait answers to the implicit idea of 
him that you had in your mind This idea led you to seek and identify 
the person. Similar situations arise when we forget or get mixed up 
some name and wo suggest to ourselves a number of names to get 
what we want. In the same manner the implicit idea of the criterion 
of truth that we have at present in our mind and that is entailed by 
the total idea or meaning of truth, which is also similarly present 
there, seek to be explicit. That is, the mind, being aware of them as 
only implicitly in it demands their explicit awareness. And, so, 
generally and very indefinitely, guided by this implicit awareness of 
truth and its criterion, the mind suggests some objects to 6ee if any 
one of them answers to the implicit idea of the criterion The object 
that answers is also entailed by this implicit idea of truth, 60 that the 
correct suggestion, while serving as the explicit form of the criterion, 
also serves to explicate the idea of truth. With the identification of 
more criteria the idea of truth becomes more and more explicit or well- 
defined in the mind. So that the mind knows the criteria and the 
thing of which they are criteria from before, but it knows those only 
implicitly and the mind recognises their explicit forms as it discovers 
or hits upou certain objects amongst those it suggests to itself as pos¬ 
sible criteria. Any explicit form of criterion is directly known by the 
mind to be the correct answer to the question, “What is the criterion 
of truth?" And so, by implication, to bo a correct explication of the 
meaning of truth. It knew the answer implicity but now it knows it 
explicitly. So long as the mind is not sure of this it cannot know or 
articulate anything. It may go wrong sometimes mistake something 
to be the explication of what is implicit, but it can also correct its 
mistake. We also mistake some perceptual object such as a person 
seen from a distance or a name spoken or written down in a hurry, 
for what we really wanted, that is what correctly represents the impli- 
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cit idea of the perbon or name we have in the mind. But we can 
detect our mistake and correct it by an appeal to our memory and 
judgment. If in a certain case we cannot thus correct ourselves but 
stick to our mistake, it is a sign that we have a false idea of the person 
or the name from the very beginning and we have to unlearn it and 
learn the correct things through fresh contact with them or through 
consulting other persons who know them. In fact, other persons can 
help to point out to us our mistakes of this nature. So that whether 
one is correct in one’s identification of the criterion of truth (and so, 
of its meaning, to the extent the criterion is a part of the latter) is to 
be finally known by an appeal to others, though it is initially known 
to be correct by one’s own commonsense. In philosophy, therefore, 
an individual thinker, after discovering the criterion or meaning 
of something like truth or falsity, must place it before others to 
see if he is not mistaken about this discovery. The scientist 
adopts the same method of confirmation with regard to his disco¬ 
veries.-' He communicates his experimental results to others and 
if they too find the same results after performing the experi¬ 
ments themselves, the discovery in question is said to be true 
and not a fabrication. However, what we wished to poiut 
out here is this that though one may make mistakes in identifying or 
recognising the criterion that is implicit in one’s mind, this should not 
impair one’s trust in this method of finding the criterion just as certain 
mistakes committed in observation by individual scientists and detected 
by others do not affect their general reliance on *the observational 
method of scientific research. And now one might raise another 
objection to our proposed method of finding the criterion of truth or 
falsity. 11 is this that one may not have the awareness of anything 
implicit in one’s mind regarding the criterion and, so, may not recog¬ 
nise the correct criterion when it is suggested to one’s mind. Our 
reply to this is that in that case one does not know the exact nature 
of the question at hand and cannot set about to answer it. We are not 
concerned with such a case as the scientists are not concerned with 
the evidence of a person, with regard to the question of a particular 
pitch of sound, who cannot hear it. It is enough if there are many 
who agree on it. Particular capacities and knowledge are the pre¬ 
condition of a particular kind of enquiry, and a person not competent 
to answer a certain question, because of his lack of the proper equip¬ 
ment to follow and deal with it, cannot constitute enough of an objec¬ 
tion to the general method of solution of it. It is sufficient argument 
for the method of solution if there are many others with the requisite 
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equipment and if most of them, following this method, arrive at some 
one particular solution. 


II. Criticism of the traditional solutions. 


Now the question is, what might be the criteria of truth and 
falsity? To say that it is eorre.spondance and non-correspotidance 
respectively with what is really there is to explicate just a little the 
meaning of truth and falsity of a perception. To make this statement 
dcscrjpthc of the required criteria one lias to indicate in what manner 
can we decide whether something ostensibly there corresponds or not 
with something really there. 'Flint is to say, how can we know what 
really there as distinguished fiom what is ostensibly there and taken, 
but not known, to ho tine? If we can know this reality behind the 
appeal mice we can easily judge whether the latter corresponds with 
the former or not and, so, is true or false. Now r can it help if one 
said that what is really there is also as much perceptible as what is 
ostensibly there? No, for then one would have perceived the two 
together and there would not lia\e any question of one’s believing that 
f ne has only taken .something for truth but not known it as such and 
that one stands to correction. To say that w t c perceive w r hat is really 
there is to say that truth is self-evidential. But truth is not so. An 
ostensible perception onl\ produces in the perceivcr’s mind a belief in 
its truth just as an advertisement for ail article does a trust in the 
latter’s worth. But just as an advertisement for a pc'irticular brand of 
tooth-paste is no reliable guide for one who wants a good tooth-paste 
so is the case with bare perception with regard to our decision as to its 
\alidity. With regard to falsity, this would be also self-evidential in 
the above situation when what is really there is said to be perceptible. 
It would be like the falsity of a bank-note I deliberately imagine to be 
in my empty purse. But this is palpably wrong for a perception is 
not known to be false in this eas} T and transparent manner. Falsity 
is, however, not claimed to be self-evidential in exactly the same sense 
in which truth is sometimes done, for what w r e take to be false is so 
taken only when it is cancelled by another perception (as the illusory 
snake is done by the rope-perception) which is then to be self-evidently 
tiuc. Still it is sometimes claimed that this cancelled or sublated per¬ 
cept is false self-evidentially in the sense that it has withdrawn itself 
from our presence and nothing more is required to convince us of its 
falsity. But this is also not satisfactory for we do believe that what 
has thus condemned itself might be true. So that unless it is proved 
against us -that our belief that our perceptual knowledge and illusions 
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arc but taken to be true and false respectively and not known to be 
so and, therefore, open to correction, is just an idle belief, we will 
not abandon it and accept the self-evidential theory of truth and 
falsity. In fact, we mean one thing by “ taking a percept to be true ** 
and quite another b\ “ knowing it to be true ” and the self-evidential 
theory of truth socks to obliterate that difference. This we do not 
approve as meanings cannot he changed by any philosopher’s theory. 
And if the philosopher and his followers disi-egard this distinction in 
meaning they only succeed in creating a sptcial vocabulary for their 
private use and cannot convince others. 

So that it would not do saving that what is really there is as 
much perceptible as what is ostensibly there. It is sometimes said 
that what is really there behind a true perception is an imperceptible 
entity wdiich is the proper cause of the former while in case of illu¬ 
sions, like that of a snake in a rope, there is no such proper cause 
behind the ostensible perception. (In the case of pure hallucinations 
too no proper cause is to he found, for m (lie locus of the hallucination 
there is only air and, so, one would find only the imperceptible entities 
that cause air). Hut tins will not do. For, first , such an imper¬ 
ceptible cause of a percept is only imagined when perception is pictured 
after the phenomenon of reflection in a mirror. But this way of 
regarding the situation is wholly gratuitous and the analogy is weak in 
so far as the percept does not appear to be caused either by any 
external agency, as a material object is done, or by the perceiver’s 
mind, as the mental object in that mind (such as "thoughts and voli¬ 
tions) are done. No, a percept appears to be simply given. The 
percept is of a natural phenomenon which is caused but the latter’s 
being perceived cannot be said to be cause. For the simple reason 
that this does not appear to be a natural phenomenon and then this 
alleged cause is never found but merely imagined on the analogy of a 
mirror image. But while this image has a real perceptible cause in 
the form of an object the percept has no such cause and to insist that 
it has one, though an imperceptible one, is to dogmatise. This is, 
again, confusing a pictorial meaning with a cognitive one, for the 
cause of a percept may be picturablc afler the cause of an image but it 
is not cognisable. Secondly , even if we grant this imperceptible cause 
of a percept, that is admit it to have some cognitive meaning, it is a 
worthless criterion for the obvious reason that a criterion must be 
capable of being used by normal people and not reserved for a few 
extra-ordinary persons blessed with the power to intuit metaphysical 
entities, flo that the causal theory of origin of knowledge, leading to 
a representative theory of its nature, offers us the alleged imperceptible 
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cause of a true perception as the ongual of it and, so, as what is really 
there. These theories are mistaken and so are the answers based upon 
them to the question of what is really there or of a criterion of true 
perception. This, again, is to be directly seen if we consider the 
meaning of the criterion of truth. For to know a perception to be 
true is not to know any supposed cause of it, whether perceptible or 
imperceptible, and to compare the peicept with this cause. As seen 
before we do not really mean anything by this cause of a percept. And 
then we do not mean by this “ knowing of truth of a perception ” any 
sort of occult or super-normal apprehension but something quite 
uatural and available to normal people who use the expression. 

Now one might suggest tha< whal is really there behind any of 
our ostensible perceptions are neither as obviously presented as the 
latter nor for that reason as occult as the metaphysical entities. It is 
a subtle thing to he inferred from certain effects produced on scientific 
instruments. Thus, for instance, that there was really a phantom 
ever there what appeared to me to be there may be proved if I can 
produce a photograph of the phantom. It is admitted here that the 
phantom, if it is real, must reflect diffused light like any other opaque 
object and, so produce an image on the photographic plate of a camera. 
\gaut, whether I have really seen a series of red flashes at a distance 
and heard loud shrill cries will be proved if I can produce a record of 
these on colour and sound films. It is admitted that electro-magnetic 
waves of certain particular length must be the cause of a true percep¬ 
tion of red colour and these must produce the corresponding records 
on the colour film, while air-vibrations of a certain form must be the 
cause of a true audition of shrill cries and these must produce the 
appropriate records on the sound film through the photo-electric and 
other instruments. But is this criterion of what is really there and, 
so, of testing a percept for its truth, acceptable? No, for what is 
really there may not be an effect of a cause, no matter whether gross 
or subtle. The phantom, the red colour and the cries that I perceived, 
or for that matter, the angels and other miracles that the saints and 
P'ous souls saw sometimes individually hut often in association with 
others, may not have any physical basis or cause, and, so, these may 
not be able to produce such efFects as are considered to be the scientific 
proofs of their true existence as distinguished from their appearing to 
exist. And now to say that a colour having no electro-magnetic waves 
associated with it is no real colour and a sound with no air-vibrations 
to back it is no real sound is to define these objects of perception 
rather narrowly and dogmatically. For in so defining we are using the 
empirical generalisations made on the basis of experience. Colours 
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have been found to be constantly associated with some waves producing 
other effects, only in the case of those colours as have been perceived 
in dreams or abnormal states of the body and mind this association 
has not been found. But from this one cannot conclude that when I, 
either individually or ulong with others, perceive, in quite normal 
condition of my body and mind (as proved by other activities of mine 
during that time) a colour or a sound having no wave associated with 
it, I or my fellow perccivers are having illusions. For the association 
of a colour or a sound with a wave or some sort lias not been estab¬ 
lished for cases like this. To insist that colours and sounds that have 
no basis in some sort of vibration and that produce no record on a film 
are not true colours or sounds is to indulge in a piece of free and illicit 
definition for one’s private use. It would b;» like saying that a friend 
who does not always use sweet words is no friend. Such a bold proce¬ 
dure means giving up the original question, viz., “ What is the 
criterion of truth?” and posing a new one, viz., ” May we not define 
truth of a perception by the possession bv the percept of a subtle cause 
which can leave its mark on sensitive instruments?” Clearly enough, 
this is neither here nor there. 

May we not say that coherence of a percept with other percepts 
is the mark of its truth? Thus if I wish to know whether the fire I 
have just seen there .and have taken for truth is true I have only to 
see if I can find certain objects which arc causally associated with fire 
in general, such as, heat, smoke, oxygen, combustible substances and 
ashes. If I find no ashes, nor smoke nor warmth in the place where 
I saw fire from a distance a moment ago I shall naturally doubt my 
seeing. A scientist will be much perplexed if he secs floating on water 
a piece of iron that looks like one and gives the same values for its 
density and conductivity as iron is known to possess. He will say that 
he hardly believed his eyes when he saw the piece floating on water. 
Bo will a person say who sees, either alone or along with many others, 
a saint walk over fire unburnt or over water undrowned or rise from 
death. Only a few years ago an Indian yogi used to show before large 
gatherings and under the direct scrutiny of the renowned scientists 
feats of miracles like taking concentrated nitric acid, potassium 
cyanide and other poisons with perfect ease. The scientists said they 
could not believe their eyes. So that we reject in practice the percepts 
that do not cohere with others. Miracles are not daily occurrences 
and we either do not believe in the past miracles or explain them by 
mass-hypnosis. Yet there is no strict logical justification for this 
procedure. For no logical relation subsists between one percept and 
another which are thus not necessarily connected but merely found to 
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be associated in experience. Such causal associations, though regular, 
are but empirically grounded and, so, contingent. So that we cannot 
reject any percept as false on the ground of its not following any of 
these laws. Sucli irregular phenomena as well exist by the side of the 
regular ones. And to insist that they must not be admitted into the 
rank of the true or the existent because of their irregularity is to fall 
into dogmatic and private definition of truth and existence, which 
procedure, as we have shown, is worthless. That a true percept must 
cohere with other percepts cannot be proved from experience and it 
does not follow from the notion we have of perceptual truth. Rather 
it circumscribes and impairs the accepted meaning of truth of 
perception. 

There is another difficulty in coherence theory as presented by 
the idealists. The criterion of coherence when applied in a concrete 
situation to give us knowledge of truth of a perception, can yield but 
a certain degree of this knowledge. Tins is because we cannot exhaust 
the infinite links m the chain ol verifying perceptions and there will 
always remain the contingency ol our meeting in the future a series 
of evidence up-setting our previous conclusions. This is, however, a 
minor difficulty. We could reconcile ourselves to it by admitting that 
perhaps no criterion is capable of giving us absolute certainty with 
regard to truth and falsity of a perception. For the application of tho 
criterion presupposes the presence of certain items other than the per¬ 
ception to bo verified and we might in a given situation either lack the 
adequate amount of these items or get so huge a quantity of them that 
we cannot use them all. This does not necessarily prove any defect 
in the criterion itself but only that in the nature of things. We arc 
not always provided with an amount of evidence that is neither too 
small nor too large for our puipose. The criterion should be held 
worthv if it is definite and applies on its mateiials with sureness. Of 
course a criterion that vields good result with a comparatively small 
amount of such materials as usually accompany our perceptions is 
belter, but this is only a mutter of degree and perhaps we can hardly 
speak of a criterion that is perfectly accommodating and yields certain 
knowledge of truth and falsity of a perception in all circumstances. 
So that judged m this way the coherence criterion, giving us only a 
certain degree of knowledge of truth and falsity, may not be con¬ 
demned on this account. But some advocates of this criterion main¬ 
tain that truth and falsity are themselves matters of degree and absolute 
truth and falsity are but abstractions. This, however, creates genuine 
difficulty for the theorv. For. we know that what is true or false is 
absolutely so and it is not truth and falsity but only our knowledge of 
these that has degrees. This follows from the very meanings of these 
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words and to play fast and loose with the ordinary use of words does 
not help any philosophical problem. 

So that the coherence theory has failed to provide us with our 
required criterion of truth and falsity. Can the pragmatic theory 
succeed in this trial? No. For if the pragmatist says that what 
leads to successful practice is true, his criterion is coherence which we 
have found wanting. For how can one know whether something has 
succeeded in practice but by examining how it has fitted with other 
facts of life including our anticipations regarding it? A pen, mistaken 
for a pen-knife, will not work in practice as it will not cut bread or 
paper. But the pragmatist sometimes means by a perception a “ plan 
of action ” and not what it does mean, viz., the cognitive basis for a 
possible plan of action. And now he maintains that the true percept 
is that which, as a plan of action, succeeds. But this is wide, of the 
mark. For a percept, like that* of my pair of scissors, may not succeed 
in cropping the hair of my child as I wish it, not because I have mis¬ 
taken something else for a pair of scissors but because I am not trained 
in the barber’s art and the child, instead of co-operating with me, 
will throughout resist my best efforts. There are many other factors 
besides a true perception to determine the success or failure of a plan 
of action started on the basis of the perception, and, so, the success or 
failure of the plan is no sure mark, of the truth or falsity of the per¬ 
ception. To press, however, that this must be the criterion is, again, 
to imply a new definition of truth and falsity, and, so, to step out of 
useful discussion. Some pragmatists go to another extreme and main¬ 
tain that the true percept is what ultimately satisfies us. But this is 
clearly a criterion of no cognitive value as it reduces truth and falsity 
to matters of feelings, emotions and mere beliefs. What satisfies me 
may not satisfy others and what satisfies all of us to-day may be dis¬ 
covered to-morrow to have produced painful consequences and, so, 
declared unsatisfactory. To insist that truth and falsity are essentially 
relative and not absolute is to violate the rule of useful discourse and 
to embark upon a separate subject-matter. 


III. Our Answer to the Question : 

But now that the principal answers to our question are disposed 
of„ what remains? If we do not find a tolerably good answer we shall 
have to doubt the very ground of our question. This ground, we may 
remember, is our belief that what we ordinarily perceive is only taken 
for truth but not known to be such. If, however, we do not find any 
means to know this truth, can we still maintain this belief in our 
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knowledge of perceptual truth? Might we not say then that we mean 
something by truth but cannot know anything for truth? So that now 
we ask the plain question of fact, do we ever know anything for truth? 
The answer to this will settle our present problem and our answer is. 
Yes, very often and many things. Whenever we are in the company 
of others and refer in our conversation either directly or indirectly to 
perceptible things about us, the tables and chairs, animals and other 
objects that meet our eyes, and whenever we agree about them, and 
almost always we agree, we know them for truth. Thus have wo 
known, and not merely taken, for truth, the familiar objects about us, 
and thus do we go about to know for truth or verify any new object 
given to our individual perception. So that the criterion of something 
being really there is its being perceived by other persons as well 
besides me. This is well-known and widely accepted bv most persons 
though some highly sophisticated ones suspect it. But their suspicion 
is artificial. For the commonly held meaning of the phrase, “ know¬ 
ing some percept for truth ” is getting it corroborated by other 
perceivers. It is not any of the meanings previously considered as 
severally offered by the theories that truth is (1) self-evidential, 
<*2) consists in correspondance of a percept with its so-called proper and 
subtle cause, (3) correspondance with its proper but occult cause, 
(1) coherence with other percepts, and (5) workability in practice. All 
these meanings of knowledge of truth (and falsity) are artificial and 
lead to false criteria of these characteristics. To insist with regard to 
any one of them that it yields a true criterion and, so, that to know 
a percept to be true is to know it as verified by this criterion, is to 
take liberty with our conception of truth. But the meaning of 
knowledge of perceptual tiuth that we have offered hero in terms of 
corroboration by oilier peisons does not prejudice our commonly held 
notion of truth and falsitj. A true percept cannot be conceived to be 
uncorroborated by a company of perceivers as it can be so conceived 
to be either not self-evidentially true, or unassoeiated with an\ subtle 
cause like elcctro-magnetic waves or with its usual gross causes and 
effects, or, again, with success in practice. It is inconceivable that 
there is really a tree over there } et a number of persons are not agree¬ 
ing on it. Of course here it is assumed that the persons are normal, 
agreeing on many other things, and that the perceptual object in ques¬ 
tion is within easy reach of their perceptual faculties which are 
directed on it. It is obvious that if there is really a tree there a 
number of persons consulted on this point musf, on examination of the 
object in question, give their unanimous verdict regarding its presence. 
To argue that since there is a possibility of any one person’s suffering 
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an illusion, therefore, all of them might suffer the same illusion, is 
perhaps disingenuous. For, in a particular situation, the fact of one's 
having an illusion is proved by other’s having the true cognition. To 
argue that since every one of the company has at one time or another 
in his or her life has suffered illusion and, so, in a given situation where 
they .are jointly deciding an issue, they might all go wrbng, is clever 
but unconvincing. For if we calculate the probability of such a 
contingency it will bo almost ml while the probability that what we 
agree upon to be there is there will be extremely high. It will be 
readily seen that since there are a great many psychophysical factors 
conditioning our perception of an object, if tw r o persons make out the 
same object, it is highly improbable that they have worked on two 
different and mistaken lines and onlv accidentally come to an agree- 

i t r 

ment. It is highly improbable that two persons doing a sum, involving 
numerous items and steps, come to an idential result which is yet false. 
The probability of tlieir making the same amount of mistake is very 
small. Now' the probability of a correct perception or answering of a 
sum is enormously heightened if the number of persons perceiving or 
doing the sum increases. Now think of a very complex sum of 
numerous items and steps being given to five persons and four of them 
arrive at some idential answer while one at some other. Should wc 
not be sure that the former answer is correct while the latter incorrect? 
In fact considerations like this, munch, that though numerous factors 
determine our perception yet all of us almost always come to the same 
perceptual judgments, have led us to our convention regarding the 
meaning of verification or knowledge of truth of a perception. The 
convention is, to repeat, that a perception is said to be know'll or verified 
to be true or false if it corresponds with wlmt a few others have per¬ 
ceived to be there or not there respectively, or irmie simply, by the 
criterion of validity of a perception we mean its corroboration by a 
few others. The probability of a perceptual judgment being true 
increases so rapidly with a small increase in the number of concurring 
perceivers that it is useless to go in search of further witness of an 
object or event if we have, say, four or five such. TIu? evidence of 
this number of persons on something being there or not, if in agree¬ 
ment, is equivalent to a verdict and it will be sheer pedantry to regard 
it as a probable truth and not a sure one. 

However we have only sought to indicate why man has adopted 
the convention regarding the meaning of knowledge and criterion of 
truth. The long experience of our race has shown that what five 
persons perceive is also perceived by a thousand and whal the form® 1 ’ 
declare as false is also so declared by the latter. Such disagreement 
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and doubt as are found in the region of moral, political or religious 
matters are unknown in the perceptual field where we are concerned 
with the existence or non-existence of such common objects as a chair 
or a table. (We are not concerned here with the philosopher’s sense- 
data which vary with persons just as we are not concerned with the 
sensations and feelings and religious beliefs of persons.) We have hero 
also sought to give some sort of sophisticated defence of this common- 
sense notion of confirmation of a perceptual judgment against a 
sophisticated attack on it. In this connection we have considered the 
probability of a perceptual judgment, agreed upon by a few persons, 
turning false, considering the process involved in a judgment of this 
kind as a very complex affair involving numerous elements. We have 
found that this probability is practically nil. 

0 

But all these considerations that we have brought to back up the 
criterion we have offered here are in one sense superfluous. For if one 
sees that we, people in general, mean by a criterion of truth this what 
we have mentioned here, then one cannot but think of an} other answer 
to our question. It is useless for anyone to seek to refute it as one 
cannot change our mode of thinking and behaviour so easily. 
Philosophy can serve man by clearing up his confusions regarding 
certain concepts that have appeared from time to time because of his 
falling a prey to verbal and pictorical analogies and false abstractions. 
Philosophy itself is partly responsible for many of these confusions, 
pseudo-questions and false answers, and true philosophy, by a clear 
analysis of the meanings of the key-words involved in a certain area 
of discourse and by a continuous reference to our commonscnse and to 
the plain meanings of words, manifests the confusions. Philosophy as 
an intellectual discipline cannot establish new convention about 
meanings of familiar and significant words. Berkeley sought to change 
the meanings of perception and existence while Hume those of causality 
and self but both failed. For a philosopher does not discover new facts 
or experiences like the scientist, and the religious or ethical genius, who 
may coin new words, to represent their discoveries or change the 
meanings of old words to accommodate new aspects ol tilings revealed 
by them. Such philosophies as mysticism, speculative metaphysics, 
existentialism or phenomenology, which seek to augment our experience 
instead of clarifying it, and which therefore introduce new words and 
meanings, are a mixed kind of literature. They pursuade us to see 
various things which are mostly their inventions and not genuine 
discoveries and so they seldom convince anybody. While the scientists, 
and! to some extent, the prophets, convert man to their faith because of 
their genuine discovery of objects, either of the external world or of our 
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meutul one, winch they demonstrate to be there though hitherto 
unnoticed by us, the constructive philosopher only imagines things to 
be there. Their efforts to convince others fail and they succeed only in 
creating confusions and sementing dislocations. But analytical philo- 
sopliy, such as we have adopted for our treatment of the question of truth 
and falsity here, seeks to show the meanings of words and phrases that 
we all know yet about which we have sometimes vagueness and confu¬ 
sion. Its method is to present before us the clear and distinct meanings 
and to help us to recognise them as the right ones. The individual ana¬ 
lytic philosopher, by introspective search into his own consciousness and 
also looking into the ordinary usage of the words like truth and falsity, 
good and bad, brings out the meanings of these words and presents them 
to his fellow beings who may then recognise them to be the right ones. 
It is assumed here, what may .be admitted as a given fact, that there 
are these meanings in our minds and the individual thinker only 
discovers them for others who will readily recognise them to be already 
in their minds though not distinctly grasped. They will accept these 
meanings as answering to those they had in their minds in an implicit 
form. If one has no such meanings so that one cannot judge whether 
that offered by an individual thinker is correct or not, then one has to 
learn the meaning of the word in question from hiB society. It is a 
fact, however, that most persons know, implicitly or explicitly, the 
meaning of truth or falsity, and they can appreciate and judge the efforts 
of an individual investigator like the present one. It is to help them 
that an enquiry of this nature is undertaken and it is on their judgment 
that the correctness or incorrectness of the results of the enquiry rests. 
Even good poetry, it is said, should come, like a whisper of memory to 
us, presenting us things we implicitly have in our minds and so can 
readily accept as true; a good poet does not impress us with novelty but 
with truth. Poetic imagination is not fabrication but revelation and, 
so, distinct from fancy. So that as the poet helps man to recognise 
some of the latter’s feelings and sentiments so does the analytic 
philosopher help him to recognise some of the important meanings or 
concepts, severally represented by such words as truth, beauty, 
goodness, self, world, existence, etc. 
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No crowned head of mediaeval India is perhaps associated with 
greater fame and glory in popular minds than Prithviraja Chauhan. 
Many legends have grown around linn extolling his various exploits in 
love and war. Cliand Bardai, a contemporary bard, in his epic 
Prithviraja-Rasa recalls various achievements of his patron, the last 
chivalrous Rajput king of India. The eonteinporray poem, Prithviraja- 
Vijaya, probably composed by a Kashmiri |>oet resident in the Chauhan 
Court and Ilamnura-Mahakavya written by Navachandra Suri in the 
11 th century are also replete with many anecdotes and materials 
connected with the life of the most valiant among the Cliauhans. But 
a close and unbiassed study of contemporary records other than the 
bardic Rajput chronicles reveals the fact that Prithviraja ha* been the 
rccepient of an undeserved celebrity. 

In the opinion of V. A. Smith Prithviraja c ‘ is the popular hero of 
Northern India and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rude 

epics and bardic lays to this day. His fame as a bold lover 

rests upon his daring abduction of the (not unwilling) daughter of 
Jaichand the Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj 9 \ l 

The traditional account of the circumstances leading to the conflict 
between Jayachand Gaharwal and Prithviraja Chauhan, viz., the 
abduction by Prithviraja of Samyogita, daughter of Jayachand does not 
bear scrutiny and is unknown to sober history.* The Rasa account that 
Prithviraja and Jayachand were two grandsons, through daughters of 
Anangapala, the Tomara king of Delhi, is equally untenable. The 
statement to the effect that Prithviraja and Samarsingh of Mewar were 
contemporaries cannot also be accepted as a sober historical fact. 
While C. V. Vaidya * regards the Rasa story of the Swayamvara as 
too enchanting to be true lie is not inclined to discard it altogether. 
Hays he “it is difficult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe 

I V. A. Smith, Early History of India. 4th Edition, p. 402. 

a 1887, Vol. LV, pp. 5-65; J.B.R.A.S., 1927, pp. 203-11. H. C. Ray, 

dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, p. 1985 and Tripathi, History of Kanauj , 
PP. 825-26. 

* C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India , Vol. HI, p. 824. 
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(hat Prithviraja to whom Kdiuyogita must have communicated her love 
like Juliet, b} a sudden raid on Kanauj, must have carried her off ”. 
Such a conclusion appears to be based more on what may be termed 
flight of poetic imagination than on ascertained historical data. The 
contemporary author of Prithviraja Vijaya does not include Saniyogita 
in the list ol Prithviraja* s queens. But while the historicity of the 
Swayamvara episode is open to serious doubt, that there was hostility 
between the Cliauhans and the Gaharawals cannot be denied. 

The Madanpur stone Inscription 1 ol Prithviraja dated Samvat 
1239 (Cinca 1182-83 A.D.) testify to Ins conflict with the Chandella 
King Paramardideva. They show that Prithviraja had invaded and 
plundered, if not annexed a large portion of the Chandella territory 
beyond the Betwa. There is also evidence to show that there was 
friendship between the Gahadavalas and the Chandellas, and as 
suggested by Dr. H. C. Raj 5 “ the struggle which according to Chand 
was opened with the battle on the Paliuj may well have been a duel 
between two allies on the one hand and the Chaliamanas on the other/* 
The Mau Inscription of Madanavararaan Chandella b states that 
though dread of him the King of Kasi always passes his tune in 
friendly behaviour/’ 

The conflict between Prithviraja and Jayachand was but an 
episode m the long drama of inter-state rivalries which had been an 
unfortunate feature of Indian history since after the disruption of the 
Pratihara imperial structure. Apart from the Swayamvara episode, 
the concluding portion of the Rasa account is also incompatible with 
known facts of history. According to Chand Bhat, Jayachand felt so 
much insulted consequent upon the abduction of hm daughter by 
Prithviraja, that in order to wreak vengeance on the Chauhan rival, 
he called to his aid Shihabuddin Gliun. Shihabuddin responded to the 
invitation of Jayachand, marched against Prithviraja, was defeated by 
him in the first battle, but won a victory m the second encounter which 
cost Prithviraja his life and throne. 

The authenticity of this version of the Rasa again is open to 
serious doubt. Indian tradition is by no means unanimous on the 
subject. According to Prithviraja-Vijaya the prince who incited 
Shihabuddin Ghori to action against Prithviraja was not Jayachand, 
but Bhima II, the Chaulukya prince of Anhilwara. Besides Moslem 
historians do not make mention of any alliance between Jayachand and 
the Ghuri chieftain. On the contrary the fact that immediately after 

* Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. XX, Plato XXXII, Noe. 9, 10 A 11. Ibid., 
Vol. XXI. pp. 178-74, No*. 9-11. 

* Dynastic History of Northern India , Vol. II, p. 1085. 

•El. Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15. 
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the fall of Delhi, the Moslem army captured Kanauj and drove away 
Jayachand, seems lo indicate that there was no alliance between the 
two. 

The conflict between Prithviraja and Shihabuddiu Ghuri was a 
critical and decisive event in the history of mediaeval India, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the motive-power behind it was a desire on 
the part of one Indian prince to wreak vengeance on another. The 
conflict between the Chahamanas and the Moslems had its root deep 
in the past and the events of 1191-1192 were the logical and inevitable 
outcome of a process which had been at work for a long time past. 
Evidence is not lacking to show that the struggle was at least two 
hundred years old. The Prabandha-Kosa 7 of Rajasekhara credits the 
Cliaumana prince, Govindaraj, with a victory against Sultan Mahmud. 
Nearly a century later another ruler belonging to the'same dynasty, 
Purlabharaja 111 w r as, according to Prithviraja-Vijayu , killed in action 
while lighting against the M a tango*. If the commentator Jonaraja is 
correct in equating Matanga with Mlecelia, then probably the action, 
referred to above, was a fight between the Chahamana ruler and the 
Moslem forces. Another prince of the same dynasty, Ajoyraja, 
according to the same source, is believed to have defeated a Moslem 
army towards the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. His successor, 
Arnoraja, claims, the author of Prithviraja-Vijaya (Sarga VI), once 
defeated the Matangas and made a great massacre of the Turuskas who 
had come from across the Marustbali or the desert. K appears that 
the target of the Moslem invasion was the temple of the sacred 
Puskaratirtha, blit the invasion was repulsed as Arnoraja claims to have 
purified the place by constructing a lake on the battle-field. The 
Chahamana-Moslem struggle assumed a serious character when 
Vigraharaja IV (1153-1161 A.l).> annexed the Tomara Kingdom 0 / 
Delhi to his dominions, thus bringing them in contiguity with the 
Moslem-occupied areas of the Punjab and the neighbourhood. The 
Delhi Biwalik Pillar Inscription of 116J AJV claims on behalf of 
Vigraharaja repeated and smashing victories over the Mleehchas to 
Mich an extent that he made Aryavarlha “ once more the abode of the 
Aryas Remenisciences of a conflict between the Chaliamana and the 
Moslem armies are also preserved in the pages of Laiita-Vigraharaja, 
composed by Mahakavi Somadeva 9 in honour of Vigraharaja 
(Acts III & IV). That the revival of the Moslem power under the 
House of Ghur had become a serious menace to the integrity of the 


» J.R.A.S., 1068, p. 209, fn. 2, boo al*o Bombay 

Imiodnction, p. CXXXVl. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, pp. 216-19. 

• LA., Vol. XX, pp. 20 tt . 
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Chahamana dominions is borne out by the Hansi stone Inscription dated 
1168 A.I). 10 It yields the information that thinking of “ Hammira, 
who had become the cause of the anxiet\ of the world ”, Prithviraja II, 
the successor of Vigraharaja, placed his maternal uncle, Kilhana, in 
charge of the fort of Asika or Hansi. 

Thus there is ample evidence to show that Prithviraja had 
inherited the legacy of an enmity with the Muslims, an enmity of a 
long-standing character which need not and cannot be explained in 
terms of Javachand’s invitation to Shihabuddin Gliuri. The conflict 
arose out of the determination of the Muslims to seek aggrandisement 
at the expense of the Chahamana territories—a position which the 
Chaliamanas could ill afford to ignore. In the first conflict that 
followed, even the Moslem Chroniclers admit, Rai Pithora came out 
successful, but the Rasa account that Slnhabuddin was many times 
captured in battle and at each time released and sent back by 
Prithviraja cannot be accepted as correct in the absence of corroborating 
evidence. The second Moslem attack, delivered shortly after, however, 
ended in the defeat and capture of the Chaulian leader. According to 
the testimony of the contemporary work, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, ” The 
whole of the Hinas of Hind were along with the Kae Kolali ”. This 
statement has led some scholars including Prof. D. R. Bliandarkar 11 to 
believe that Prithviraja had organised a Hindu confederacy in his 
resistance against the Muslim invaders. Such a conclusion is, 
however, not warranted In the evidence of materials at our disposal. 
C. Y. Vaidya 12 is right when he says “ there is no corroborating 
evidence from epigraphic records to prove the confederacy ”. On the 
contrary evidence points to the fact that the relations between the 
Chahamanas and the (’liaulukvas 13 on one side, between the 
Chahamanas and the Gahadavalas on the other, and that between the 
Chahamanas and the Chandella-. had been definitely hostile and in the 
circumstances it would not have been possible for Prithviraja to bring 
the impact of a concentrated, united resistance to bear upon the 
struggle against the Moslem aggressors. Evidence is also lacking to 
show that the Chahamana leader oven made an attempt to that effect. 

There is no doubt that Prithviraja fought valiantly against the 
Muslims. The tragic circumstances in which he died at the hands of 
the conquerors no doubt lent colour to the pathos felt almost universally 

*• I.A ., 1919. pp. 17*19. 

11 Cf. D. B. Bnandarkar. M He (Prithviroja) solicited the kings of North Ind** 
to join his confederacy, and they all did except, of course, Jayachandra.” 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 4th Oriental Conference , 1926, Vol. II. p. 762 . 

» C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India , Vol. HI, p. 881. 

18 Vyago Partha-Parokramo , G08, NO. TV, 1917, pp. 11 and 8 and Rasa, Vol. I» 
pp. 902 ff. 
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at his sad fate. But in reality the fame of Prithviraja far transcends 
his actual achievements. He came to the throne at the bare age of 
fifteen and it appears that his reign had a brief span of 15 years only. 
Young and experienced, he had inherited a legacy of war with the 
Muslims. And when all his attention and the attention of his 
neighbours should have been focussed on how to meet the common 
menace of the Muslim invasion, he chose to fritter away his resources 
in desultory warfare with his neighbours, against onty one of whom, viz., 
Chandella Paramardideva he came out successful. 14 It is doubtful if 
Prithviraja had the capacity or even the intention to appreciate the 
nature and extent of the problems with which he was confronted. Not 
only did he fail to realise the importance of organising an united 
resistance in common with his brother-princes, he even neglected to 
enlist the support of atlies who had hitherto been loyal to the 
Chahamanas. Even the apologist Chand admits that his vassals were 
dissatisfied with his policy and they openly blamed him for troubles in 
the Cliaharaana Kingdom. 15 Besides tradition is not by any means 
unanimously in favour of Prithviraja. Lakshmidhara, the author of a 
Sanskrit work named Viruddha- Vidhi- Vidhiransa who was born in the 
family of one of the ministers of Prithviraja, conveys the impression 
that the Chahamana ruler was devoid of any worth and was immersed 
in vice. The impression that, on coming to age, Prithviraja gave 
himself up solely to pleasure and neglected his army and royal duties is 
also hinted in the pages of the liusa. At any rate there is nothing on 
record to show that Prithviraja occupied a position superior to that of 
either the contemporary Chaulukya King or the Gahadavala ruler of 
Kanauj, either in influence or in respect of extent of dominions. 

The story of Prithviraj the Chauhan naturally recalls to our mind 
the fate of another Indian prince born more than five and a half centuries 
after him Sirajuddowla, the young Nawab of Bengal. Like the 
Chauhan prince, Sirajuddowla too failed to rise to the occasion and play 
a role that could be reasonably expected of him, at one of the most 
critical stages in the history of India and yet was destined to earn a 
celebrity which was not wholly deserving. 


14 

15 


Madanpnr Inscription referred to above. 

Prithviraja-Rasa, Canto LXVI, pp. 885, 887-88 and 400-410. 
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British Council Publications —Nos. 39, 63, 65 & 66. 

(i) John Galsworthy by It. H. Mottram 2a. No. 38. 

(if) Charles Williams by John Heath-Stubbs 2a. No. 03. 

(m) Lytfcon Struchey by It. A. Scolt-James 28. No. 65. 

(iv) Edward Gibbon by C. V. Wedgwood 2s. No. 66. 

The British Council is doing valuable service to students of English* 
literature by offering within the compass of 30 to 40 pagos short biograpliios 
of important authors, both living and dead, along with an assessment of 
thoir achievement in the literary field. The approach to literary criticism 
in these little pamphlets illustrates a uniformly concrete manner. Nothing 
is hazarded in a speculative spirit and all that is said is related to facts 
drawn either from the writer's life or from his work. Thus introduced, 
the writers stimulate interest and we are led to make a first-hand acquain¬ 
tance with the books they have written. For this ample guidance is 
provided by the classified bibliography appended to the pamphlets. They 
are all well printed and are sold at j>opulnr prices. It is unreasonable to 
expect that much that is new can be offered within the covers of the thin 
pamphlets but in reading them one bas the feeling that the critics are 
anxious to avoid trite observations and to give instead something that will 
be a fresh view of the subject based upon an attempt at sympathetic 
interpretation. 

R. H. Mottram was a friend of Galsworthy and a life-long association 
with his subject tends to make his account slightly more favourable than 
is justifiable in the light of recent critical opinion. Edwin Muir, for 
example, is inclined to condemn Galsworthy's fiction wholesale as an 
example of wliat lie calls tecit or period novel. Mr. Mottram mentions 
The Freelands as the only novel by Galsworthy to have been ‘unkindly 
treated by the march of events*. Here evidently he leans to tho side of 
friendship. For with all his good qualities a * a writer, Galswo r tby's 
feelings and interests do not seem to achieve adequate expression and 
they hate, therefore, largely lost their power to move us. Itisdiubtful 
if ufa can find much pleasure in reading any of his novels except ‘The 
Man of Property* in which he mado au endoavour to paint Victorian 
Society, which for many years of his life continued to be tho theme of his 
fiction, end was in the main responsible for his emergence into fame. 
Galsworthy's dramas, about which also Mr. Mottram writes, still retain 
their vitality. His dialogues are often crisp, clear and effective, his plots 
though tending now and then to the mechanical, are occasionally capable 
of surprising and some of his characters are still alive. If Galsworthy 
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gave evideuce in bis work of ‘an oscape from personality’, from passionate 
simple conviction, it is likely that its survival .alue would have been 
assured. Mr. Mottram winds up his account by u reference to the religious 
element in his work and to an allegory, published in ‘The Inn of Tran¬ 
quillity'. Hero we have something that well brings out Galsworthy’s 
attitude as writer and thinker. Mr. Mottram has added to tho usefulness 
of his survey by including in it brief and precise summaries of all major 
novels and dramas by Gulsworthy. 

Charles Williams —by John Ileath-Stubbs:—The pamphlet contains 
information about a writer of varied achievement who is burdly known 
beyond academic circles in this country. His poetry is chiefly concerned 
with tho ‘matter of Britain’, his novels are ‘metaphysical thrillers' and 
his drama in its mature form often resembles the work of T. S. Eliot. 
His ‘Thomas Cronmer of Canterbury’ provides a close parallel to Eliot's 
‘Murder in the Cathedral', both being wiitten for tho Canterbury festival, 
i nd have a similar subject—the murtytdom of tbo protagonist. Inferring 
to Williams's sequence of poems on the Arthurian legend Mr Heath- 
Stubbs observes : ‘It is on these poems, I believe, that any claim for him 
to rank as a nrijnr writer must finally rest.' Tho critic reilorates his 
faith that Williams is a major poet in his concluding sentence. It is 
possible that wo may think of him as a very good poet and yet deny him 
the trio claimed for him by Mr. Hoath-Stubbs. It has been denied even 
to T. S. Eliot on quantitative grounds—his performance ns a verso writer 
being mongre. There are other reasons for denying tho title even when 
the standard of bulk is satisfied. Does the poet uso language memorably ? 
Does ho write with success in some of the chief poetic forms? There is also 
tho question of his inventivenoss. Charles William’s verse is difficult* 
his theme theological and fhe attitude in general reveals on insularity not 
likoly to increase hiB popularity with readers of non-British extraction. 
His critical work ‘Poetty at Present’ (Oxford Clarendon Press) contains 
accounts of 16 recent poets, the list being headed by Thomas Hardy and 
bore we find a rare gift for analysis and interpretation which no doubt yvill 
be valued by readers. Mr. Hoath-Stubbs docs not refer to this wdrk 
nor io other of his critical studies. This omission is deliberate end is 
dictated by the view that creative work claims priority in our consideration-. 

In 1947 the Oxford University Press published a volume containing 
six ‘Essays presented to Charles Williams'. They were not actually 
presented to him because Williams's death occurred in May 1945. iFhe 
volume is published with a memoir by C. S. Lewis in the course of which 
the following statement is made about Williams i He was also, tbOUuh 
not q professional scholar, one of the best informed of ps all spd will 
always stand in my mind as a cheering proof of how far a man cup gd 
with few languages and imperfect schooling. This is perhaps slightly 
patronizing and contrasts with the enthusiasm of Mr. Heafch-tHtthks. 
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Perhaps the present critic emphasized the poetry rather than the criticism 
in view of the Oxford Don’s opinion and also showed no great warmth 
for the novels, described as 'spiritual shockers' by Dr. R. W. Chapman. 

Mr. Heath-Stubbs brings under survey a varied body of material and 
discusses it both with tact and economy. If 6ome of his conclusions 
seem a little too w&rm-hearted ( his general stand is clear, consistent and 
acceptable. 

Lytton Straohey —by R. A. Scott-James:—The biographical element 
m this pamphlet is slender; the emphusis falls almost entirely upon 
'Eminent Victorians' and 'Queen Victoria’. Of the personal habits and 
character of Lytton Strachey Virginia Woolf has written in her ‘The 
Voyage Out* under the name of St. John Hirst where he is depicted as 
'strong, searching, unyielding in mind.' His associaton with Virginia 
Woolf nnd others of the group forms tho subject-matter of a work by J. K. 
Johnstone (The Bloomsbury Group) published two years ago. 

Lytton Strachey wrote the biography with a point of view which 
needed t> be carefully sustained. The problem in the main was one of 
exclusion, to produce order out of chaos. The detachment which he 
exhibits is often no more than a technical device. In his account of 
Florence Nightingale tho writer gives the main facts of her life. We 
Eee the lineaments of a resolute figure gradually oraorge. Then he puts 
on cap and bells and turns this respectable lady into a figure of fun. 
This is the art of music-hall and Strachey applies it with memorable results 
to his picture of Fiorenco Nightingale. Strachey's Gordon appears in two 
different aspects, the one quite ridiculous, the othor resolute and of un¬ 
conquerable strength. To produce his particular point of view in regard 
to General Gordon, Strachey "noglecta or oven distorts a few of the 
facts". Scott-James is a discriminate judge, an excellent appraiser of 
literary ment and wide awake to faults when they appear. He has shown 
Lytton Strachey’s success as a critic of French literature (Landmarks 
in French Literature, 1912) and his great triumph in the 'Eminent 
Victorians'. ‘In the fourth year of the war', we learn 'this provocativo 
book vied with the war ; tself as a topic of conversation’. In writing his 
next great work ‘Queen Victoria' Strachey seems to have less succeeded 
with his theory of the point of view. 'He came to scoff: and remained 
to pray.’ He seems to have used the privilege of the novelist—-his omni¬ 
science—in delineating the characters of Queen Victoria, Melborne, Prince 
Albert, Disraeli and Gladstone and has succeeded in producing a book 
of great value. His 'Elizabeth and Essex' is a failure. Scott-James 
explains the probable causes. They are not accidental things which 
Straohey could overcome by additional care. His temperament could not 
do justice to the theme. 
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The little pamphlet is a highly illuminating commentary upon a genius 
whose success in the literary field probably owod also to a form of 
affectation occasionally associated with the name of Oscar Wilde. 

Miss C. V. Wedgwood, the author of the pamphlet on Edward Gibbon 
is herself a historian of standing. Hor brief study of Gibbon's life and 
work is the outcome of extensive reading for years and a genuine admiration 
for the great historical masterpiece whoso value has scarcely suffered 
"although seven (six) generations of scholars have added to or modified our 
knowledge of the epoch". 

The limitation of Gibbon’s gonius was that ho was a man with an 
undeveloped heart. This would explain his reconversion to the Protestant 
religion, his abandonment of the charming Suzanne Curchod, later married 
to the elderly bankor Necker and his attitude (o Christianity. Miss Wedg¬ 
wood stresses the circumstance in her words: "It was not his gift to 
understand the hearts of men, but it was his duty and pleasure to under¬ 
stand their minds." Fond of pleasure, Gibbon did not take interest in 
contemporary things* As a boy of thirteen he had studied some earthen- 
work of the Homan period in England with joy. In 1778 when war with 
France broke out and Parliament had long sittings, Gibbon who was 
a member, felt himself like a fish out of water. "I am quite tirod of 
Parliament", ho said and told his stepmother that he wished "all external 
circumstances. . . were as smooth and satisfactory as the temper of my 
mind." It is curious that a few hours before his death on 16 January, 
1794, he declared confidently that he "thought himself a good life for ten# 
twelve, or perhaps twenty years". These facts, and there are several 
of the same nature, would seem to suggest that ho paid little attention to 
any thing that belonged to the contemporary world, including his own 
health. Mr. Peter Quennell has said t4 he would havo been happy in the 
Ago of the Antonines". 

Gibbon's ‘Decline and Fall* of which the definitive edition was 
published by J. B. Bury (1909-13) covers in its range a period of thirteen 
hundred years. The account begins with the age of Trajan and is carried 
on till tho sack of Constantinople by the Turks. As a critic has well said, 
there is probably no book of equal size and scop. moro thoroughly imbued 
with the characteristic quality of a single man’s intelligence. Miss 
Wedgwood thinks the massivo volumes are easy to read because of their 
attention to detail. On the subject of their value much has been said and 
there is probably no scope for a now observation. Miss Wedgwood has 
stated the facts with clarity and precision. Hor pamphlet though less 
brilliant than Peter Quenneirs ‘Portrait 1 of comparable length, makes a 
greater impact upon the reader’s mmd because of the simple, unpreten¬ 
tious charm of her delineation. 


is—mop—V 


Sri C. Sin. 





Death Anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjeb 

The thirty-second death anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was observed with due solemnity on the 25th May* Jn the morning 
there was a memorial service at the bottom of the great statue of 
Sir Asutosh located in the Chowringhee Square. In the evening there 
was another service under the marble bust of the great educationist 
in the Darbhanga Building of the Calcutta University, which was 
presided over by our Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta. 
The debt of the University to Sir Asutosh is too deep for words. He 
made this University what it is to-day. The impress of his mind and 
character is to be found on every department of this institution. 
Very soon after hi6 death on the 25th May, 1924, Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Chairman of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-1919, said 
in a speech delivered in London : ‘'Asutosh could have ruled an 
Empire. But he gave the best of his power to Education, because he 
believed that in education rightly interpreted lies the secret of human 
welfare and the key to every empire’s moral strength.” He had a 
passion for freedom* “Freedom first, freedom second, freedom always” 
was the most memorable utter ance from his lips on the last and the 
greatest day of his career as the Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta 
University which he loved so dearly. In January 1957, the University 
will celebrate its centenary, or the first hundred years of its life. That 
will certainly be a fitting occasion for recalling the many valuable and 
distinguished services rendered by Sir Asutosh to the Calcutta 
University. 


Centenary of Calcutta University. 

A special programme to celebrate the centenary of the university 
which was founded on Jannary 24, 1857, is being prepared by the 
University authorities. The celebrations are expected to start on 
January 19, and conclude with a special Convocation on the 
anniversary of the foundation. Addressing a press conference in 
Calcutta sometime ago, Professor N. E. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor 
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of the University, said that it was hoped to mark the occasion by the 
establishment of centenary professorships, fellowships, scholarships 
and maintenance grants which would be permanent and useful to the 
University. A serious problem facing the University is the lack of 
accommodation for the administrative staff, the University College of 
Science. The University College of Law and the University College 
of Arts. During the coming year a serious effort would be made to 
acquire land for a building programme that would extend over 25 years. 
The housing of the central Library of the University is also an urgent 
problem. The centenary of the University of Calcutta is of special 
importance to India as a whole, because it marks the centenary of 
modern higher education in this country. It is significant that this 
centenary synchronizes with the centenary of the Indian Mutiny, now 
known as the First War of Indian Independence. It is significant 
also that within these one hundred years, the British Government 
had to transfer power to Indian hands. The establishment of the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857 had certainly 
much to do with the nationalist upheaval which finally resulted in the 
liberation of the land in 1947. 



Notification* 

Notification No. C.S.R./21/56 

It is notified for general information that the Senate on 
24th September, 1955, adopted the changes (as shown in the 
accompanying pamphlet) in Chapters XXXI (I.A.) and 
XXXII (B.A.) of the Regulations regarding introduction of 
certain subjects for women students. 

The regulations will take effect from the examination of 
1958. 


Changes In the regulations relating to the Introduction of the 
certain new subjects for women students only for the 
I.A., I.So., B.A and B.Sc. Examinations 

I. Chapter XXXI (P. 36) (T. A.) 

(o) Insert the following in the list of Elective Subjects under group A of 
See, 7 :— 

(*) House-hold Art, (xi) Child -care arid Training & (xii 1 ^ Social Science, 
and the words 14 for girl candidates only " bo inserted against the name of 
each of the «ubjecta. 

(6) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group B of 
See. 7 :— 

(art) House-hold Science (for girl candidates only). 

2. Chapter XXXII (Page 60) (B.A.) 

(a) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group A of 
Sec. 6 :— 

(x) House-hold Art, (xi) Child-care and Training & (xii) Social Science 
and the words * for girl candidates only * be inserted against the name of 
each subject. 

1b) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group B s— 

(art) House-bold 8cience. 


3. Chapter XXXV (I.So.) 

(a) Insert the following ill the list of subjects under Section 7 (5) : — 

(xii) House-hold Science (if not taken up as the fourth subject), (xiii) 
Child-care and Training, (arte) Social Science and (xd) House-bold Art. 

(b) In Sec. 7 (4) the words " Mathematics or Physics M be replaced by 
tbe words 41 Mathematics or Physics or (for girl candidates only) House hold 
Science." 

4. Chapter XXXVI (P. 2081 (B.Sc.) 

Insert tbe following at the end of Section 6 ;— 

(xii) House-hold Science 

(xiii) Child-care and Training. 

(ate) Social Science. 

(xe) House-hold Art. 

CONSEQUENTIAL CHANGES 
Chapter XXXI (Page 86) 

(o) Insert the following at the end of Sec. 7 after tbe para, " No candi¬ 
date.......Group A P s— 
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No candidate shall be allowed to fake up Elements of Civics and Eoonomiof 
under Croup A along with Social Science. 

(hi Add the words 4 except House hold Art' at the end of the sentence 

' There shall be.Group A B under Bee. 7 (last para.) and 

Insert the following sentence thereafter :— 

" In House-hold Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers and one practical 
paper.'* 

(e) In page 86 insert the words 14 and io House-hold Art ** under 

Group A " after the word 44 Group B ” in lice 3 of Sec. 8. 

(d) Add the following sentence at the end of Sec. 8A : 

44 Provided that in House-hold Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers and 
one practical paper." 


Chapter XXXII (B.A. Page 64) 

No candidate shall be allowed to take up any of the subjects viz., X, XI 
or XII under Group A and the subject XT in Group B unless he has taken up 
the corresponding subject for the Intermediate Examination. 

(•0 Add the following to the last sentence of sec. 11 " and in House-hold 
Art under Group A.*' 


Chapter XXXV (I.Sc.) 

(i) The sentence * There shall be two papers in Mathematics * at the 
bottom of pegs 164 (under Section 7) be replaced by the following :— 

i4 There shell be two papers in each of the subjects Mathematics, Child-care 
and Training and Sooial Science." 

(it) After the word * Matbemstics * in line 2 of Sec. 10, insert, 44 Child¬ 
care and Training and Social Science.". 

(fit) After the word 14 in each Science subject ” in lines 1-2 of 8eo. 11 
insert 44 except Child-care and Training and Social Science." 

Chapter XXXVI (B.Sc.) 

(0 Insert the following proviso at the end of Sec. 7 in p. 209: 

u Bo student shall be permitted to take up any of the subjects viz., XII, 
XIII. XIV or XV under Sec. 6 unless be has taken up the corresponding 
subject for the Intermediate Examination." 

(ft) In line 4 of Sec. 8 (P. 209) insert t he words 44 Cbild-care and Training 
and Social Science " after the word 44 Mathematics." 

(tit) In line 7 of Sec. 8 (P. 209) insert the words 44 Child-care and Training 
and Social Science " after the words 44 in Pass Mathematics." 


DETAILED SYLLABUS 
I A. Course 
House-Hold Art 

Paper I ... 75 Theoretical + 25 Practical =» 100 Marks. 

Theoretical — 

Art Appreciation—Definition of Art, The elements of a work of art form, 
proportion, balance, composition, colour, rhythm, content—art in everyday 
xlv. 

Art and Aesthetics—how to develop aesthetic sense-personal element io Art, 
sooial note of Arts. 

A work of art and its appreciation—a painting, a piece of sculpture, » 
piece of architecture end other creative work. 

Practical — 

Lino out and stencil, pottery decoration, simple toy making, soft toy* 
wooden toys (fret work). 

Piper n ... 75 Theoretical + 25 Practical « 100 Macks. 
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Theoretical — 

Evolution of Art- A shoit listory of tbe main traits of art in East and 
West. 

Art Ant lysis—Characteristic features of the Oriental and Occidental Art. 

Original Composition—A critical study of 60 ine master pieces of ait and 
the masters who created them—in Europe« China, Japan and in India. 

Practical — 

Blaolc Board Drawing, Memory Drawing, Flower and Foliage painting 
(watercolour), Oiiginal Composition, Alpana, Clay modelling. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from tune 
to time on the recommendation of the Board of Undei-guduatc Studies or of a 
special Committee appointed by the A C. until such Board is constituted. 

Child Care and Training 

Paper I ... Child Care and Training ... 100 Marks 

Physical and mental development of the child concept of mental health. 
The problem* of adjustment to society. 

The original equipments of the child. Instincts.' Emotions and then 
development. Sentiments. Different types of activities Th«* ccncept of 
will. Development of speech and language. 

Environmental factors. Physical, familial and social problems of 
discipline. 

Learning. Types of learning. Habit formation 

Mental deficiency. Delinquency. Mental Maladjustment, Remedial 
measures. Restoration to normalcy. 

Paper II ... ... ... ... 100 Maiks. 

Infant and Maternal Mortality—Causes a comparative study. Parental care, 
advice to mothers. Post-natal care. 

Eiercises and diet. 

Normal growth and development of the baby 

The nursery and its preparation, furniture and equipment. Play materials, 
the baby's bath and clothing. 

Feeding and management—natural feeding, care of the nursing mothers. 
Weaning. Teething. Artificial feeding and its principles. Modification of 
Cow’s milk to human standard—genetal directions—vitamins recipes. 

Feeding after weaning. 

Caloric estimation as supplied to infant feeding. Digestive npsels in 
artificially fed children—diarrhoea, vomiting, bacillary, constipation, etc. 

Common ailments of infants—sore mouth, thrush skin, eruptions, eczema, 
catarrhal infections, tonsils, etc. Practical demonstrations to be arranged, 

The avove syllabus may be changed by th» Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed by tbe Academic Council until such Board ia 
constituted. 

Social Sctcnce 


Paper I ••• ... 100 Marks. 

Nature of Society : Meaning of Society—-Divsion of labour—Community, 
Association and Institution—What Sociology means—tbe Method of Social 
Saienoe—Meaning of Social Evolution—Factors of Social Evolution. Society 
and Environment—Environment and Life—the Physical Environment, the 
Economic Environment and the Social Environment 

The stages of Society: Classification—the village Community—the City 
Community—Feudal Community end the Nation Community. 

The Structure of Society j The individual, family and other Association i 
The State as a form of Association—Nature of the State—Purposes and 
Functions of the State—Tbe Citizen—The Bights and Duties of the Citizen, 
Government and Law—Forms sod Branches of Government—Electorate— 
PeftHical Parties and Public Opinion. The State and International Organisa¬ 
tion—Economic System—Cultural Association. 

Papern 


•*• 100 marks 
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. Evolution of Economic Life—Elementary notions of production* consump¬ 
tion, National Income and it* determinants and value and distribution with 
special reference to allocation of resources—Economic Organisation of a modern 
Society and its pioblenis—Elementary Principles of LManning—India’s Fire 
Year Plans with special reference to Agriculture, Cottage Industry, Large scale 
Industry snd Community Development Projects. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constituted. 


House-hold Science 

Paper I ... ... Theoretical ... 75 marks 

Balance, weight enl measure. Specific gravity. Barometer. Vacuum 
Pump*, Compression pumps Sypho*i. Temperature and its measurement. 
Scales ot temperature. Three states of matter—changes of state. Principles 
of Lieuifaction of gases; dry ice; Calorimetry. Transmission of heat by 
conduction, convecti n and radiation. Theimo-flask, Pressure Cookers, 
incubator Heal and work. Reflection and Refraction of light. Reading 
lense*; Binoculais. microscopes ; Telescopes. Propagation of Sound. Musical 
souud and noise Human ear Vibiation of strings. Gramophone. 
Properties of magnets. Nature of Electricity, Properties of conductors 
and insulators. Electric current Storage battery. Heating and 
magnetic effect of current. Electric telephone and microphone. Electro¬ 
plating. Liw of conservation of mass, chemical and physical changes. 
Elements at d compounds, concept of atoms and molecules. liadio-aotivity. 
Common Laboratory processes—mixture, solution, crystallization, distillation, 
evaporation, precipitation, filtration, sedimentation. Air composition, Ventila¬ 
tion, Dibcases due to the impurities of air; Purification of air, water-composi¬ 
tion, sources. Impurities Purification for different purposes. Properties of 
Oxygen, Hydrogen Nitrogen, Carbon Dioxide. Ammonia Chlorine, Sulphur 
Dioxide, Sulphuric and Nitric Acids. 

Combustion Cooking by solid fuel. Smoke nuisance, gas cooking, deotrio 
Heaters. Catalysis, Colloids, Dialysis, Osmosis. 

Acids Bases and Salt, Ionisation, Hydrogen-ion concentration, PH valne, 
Buffer solution. Bleaching agents and methods of stain removal. Soap and 
other cleansing agents including metal polish. Metals in House-bold uses. 

Paper II ... ... Theoretical ... .. 75 marks 

Introduction : The cell its differentiation, formation elementary tisanes. 
General plan of the human body. 

Chemical composition of living matter. General idea of the bio-chemical 
and bio-physical principles concerned in life processes. 

Elementary knowledge of chemical composition of food. Chemist!? of 
Proteins, Carbohydrates and simple Lipidrs. Study of Calcium, Phosphorus, 
In n. Iodine, Sodium, Chlorine, Potassium, Magnesium in different types of 
food. 

Digestion and absorption of food materials. 

Nutrition-Metabolism and Dietetics. 

Energy requirements under different conditions. 

Balanced diet. Nutritive value of common food stuffs, vitamins. 

Food—For an infant, a growing child and an adult—preparation and 
preservation of food. 

Paper III ... ... Practical ... — 60 marks 

Determination of specific gravity. Reading of Barometer, Determination of 
melting and boiling points. 

Fitting up of simple apparatus. Performance of experiments involving 
solatiou, filtration* distillation and cryatalization. Preparation of 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide and Nitrogen. Removal of soluble and 
insoluble impurities from water. Cleaning of furniture and equipment* removal 
of stains. Washing and ironing of materials. 

8 impie chemical tests lot Carbohydrates ? fltarcb. Dextrin, Glucose, Cana 
Sugar, Lactose, Maltose—for Proteins (in milk, Peptone—for Fat—for 

Calcium Phosphorus and iron iu food-staffs—Vitamin A and Vitamin C in food* 
Calculation of Calorifio value for any given mean (with the help of tables and 
food values). Examination under the microscope of Sows of some common 
cereals. 
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The above syllabus may be changed by ihe Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Gradnate Studies or of a 
special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constituted. 

B. A. COURSE 
House-hold Arts 

Paper I 100 marks 

Theoretical 60 

Practical 60 

Theoretical : 

Indian Painting: History of Indian Painting—Pro-Historic, Buddhists 
Moguls Rajput and Modern Bengal School* A comparative study of the 
different schools of painting in India. 

Practical : 


Copy from Indian Old Masters. 

Original Composition with figures—in water oolour, book illustration* 


Paper II 

••• 

• •• 

•so 

100 marks 

Tlieoietica) 

... 60 




Practical 

... 60 




Theoretical : 






The fundamental principles of art and its content; art appreciation* 
Harmony* proportion* balance* rhythm nud emphasis. 

A study of colour and colour combinations, colour theories—use of contrasting 
colours—beauty in oolour schemes. 

A study of decorative designs—structural and decorative design in dress* 
furniture and architecture. 

House decoration—Study of designs and colour schemes for different rooms* 
Practical: 

Wood out block making for printing. Pottery decoration. Alpacas. Toy 
making* Lino cut. Decorative design. 


Paper III 



••• 

100 marks 

Theoretical 

... 60 




Practical 

... 50 




Theoretical : 






Different textiles, Megascopic and Microscopic Btudy of fibres—cotton* 
Linen* Wool* Bilk* living organisms affective cloth. 

A simple study of the costume in different parts of India. 

Appropriate dress for different age groups. Distinctive Dress—choice of 
fabrics—garment construction—for men, women and children. 

Principles of dyeing and printing on different textiles; Batik work, 

Practical : 

Drafting and preparation of garments. Dye staff. Application of Mordants 
and dyes. Fixing. Methods of dyeing. 

Methods of prioting—Direct method* discharge prooess* Batik work. 

The above syllabus may bo changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board ia 
constituted. 


Social Science 


Paper I 


100 marks 


Elements of Sociology 

Sociology* the Science of Society—Meaning of Society* Community, 
Associations, Institutions, Customs, Folk ways and Mores—the Individual and 
Society—various types of Society: Village Community* City Community, 
Feudal Community* Nation Community. ^ Society and Environment; Environ* 
moot and Adaptation—Heredity and Environment—The Physical Environment. 
The Eoonomie Environment ami The Social Environment. 

Types of Soeial Groups: $h* family, the Community Social Classes--Racial 
Groups. Classification of 'Association: Political Associations, Economic 
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Association 0 , Cultural Associations. Social change: Meaning of Social 
Evolution—Biological* Technological and Cultural Factors of Social change. 

Paper II ••• ••• •» ... 100 marks 


Social Welfare 

Problems of Social Services—India’s Five Year Plans and Social Service 
Programmes :— 

(a) Social Welfare—Social research* Training for Social work—Social 
Legislation, Women's Welfare, Child Welfare—Youth Welfare, Family 
Welfare Services, Welfare of the physically handicapped, Social Vioe* Crime 
and Correctional Administration. 

(b) Welfare of backward classes. 

(c) Rehabilitation of Displaced persons. 

(d) Health—Water-supply and sanitation especially in rural areas— 
Control of Malaria —Preventive care of the rural population—Health Services 
of mothers and children—Health education—family planning and population 
control. 

(e) Education—Basic and Primary education—Secondary Education- 
University Education—Social Education—Women's Education. 

(/) Labour Welfare and Social Security. 

(g) Housing : Slum Clearance—Town and Country planning—Rural 
Housing. 

• India's Five Year Plan. 

Paper ITT ... ... ... 100 marks 

Nature* problems and methods of Social Psychology* Mental character¬ 
istics of men and their importance for the life in Society. The primitive 
man and bis society Myths, Folklores—their functions Unorganised and 
organised groups Laws of organisation—Mass behaviours. 

The Crowd and Audience. 

Opinion media of opinion formation. 

Rumour. Propaganda—Psychological Warfare in International relations. 

Social Control—unorganised agencies—Fashion, Customs* traditions. 

Organised agencies—education, Religion, Government and Laws. 

Social conflicts—Different types, Personality and Personality traits, 
Development of personality. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Undergraduate Studies or of a 
8pecial Committee appointed by tbe Academic Council until such Board is con 
stituted. 


Child Care and Training 

(Practical demonstrations arc to be arranged in different clinics, hoipitals 
and poecial institutions). 

Paper I ... ... 100 marks 

Scope of child guidance. Meaning. Methods and aims 

Growth and development of normal ehild. ^ 

Early manipulation of intelligence and its development. _ Different age 
patterns. Emotional. Development. The process of socialisation. 

Child Psychology i Study of the development of children's behaviour from 
birth to the pro-adolesocnt period. Physiological snd Psychological 
characteristics of boys and girls of various age groups. Effects of heredity 
and environment on children. Psychology and learning. 

Psychology of Adolescence : Physical, mental and emotional development. 
Tbe typical changes of this period and othar influences on habits, interests 
and social traits. Adjustment to school# home and community. 

Pnbnormal: Meaning and ooooept of intelligent and its deviations. 
Prevention of mental deficiency. Techniques of identification of subnormal 
children. Responsibly of hom*. school and community, in training snd cate 
of tip mentally defective. 

The displaced# vagrant, orphan and neglsotsd children. 
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Child guidance: The role of tlio Psychologist, the Social workers, the 
teachers and the parents. Child guidance clinics. 

Paper II ... ... 100 maikd 

Types of abnormal cbildrcu. The backward child, tl c problem ciild. The 
sex pervert. The delinquent. Other forms of abnormal behaviours. Factors 
responsible for such behaviour. Techniques and plans for controlling un¬ 
desirable behaviour. 

Causes of abnormality—Social and environmental factors The 
personality factor. Psychology of the Unconscious, Complexes, Repressions, 
Sublimation, General Methods of treatment. 

Paper III ... ... 100 marks 

Nerves and their properties. 

Cells tissues and organs. General features of the nerv us system. 

Neurons and their connections.—Neuro-muscular junction. General idea 
of the different types of muscles in the body. Neuro-muscular transmission, 
fatigue. 

Central Nervous system; Brain and spinal cord. Reflex activities. 
Cerebrums. Cerebellum 

Voice and speech. 

Sensations—General features and classification. 

Consciousness. 

Sense organs-—Vision, Hearing, Taste and smell mid cutaneous sensations. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Boa id of Under-graduate Studies or of a 
special Committee appointed by the Acadeuiio Council until such Board is consti¬ 
tuted. 

House-Hold Science 

Paper I ... 100 marks 

The structure of matter. 

Air—ita constituents—properties of Oxygen and Nitrogen Theory of 
combustion. Oxidation and Reduction. 

Water sources and types—Chemistry and treatmont of'water, quality of 

water supplies, nature of impurities, purification and treatment of water for 
dr nking purpose and laundering. General and special water required 
for food industries. 

Acids. Bases and Salts, Hydrogen ion concentration Fatty acids—Soap 
and its manufacture-types of soap and their uses—requisites of washing and 
toilet soaps. Liquid soaps. Vanishing oroaras, snows and cold cream. 

* Theory of bleaching Bleaching agents and stain removal. Polishes and 
other cleansing agents. Disinfectants and Antiseptics 

Fibres : Types of fibres—vegetable and artificial — their phisical and 
chemical characteristics. The chemical constituents of raw cotton, the 
structure of cotton fibre. Action of beat, light and micro organisms of cotton. 

The structure of animal fibre. Mercidisation of cotton. 

Preservation of foods : causes of spoilage of fats and protein foods, methods 
of preservation, methods ot canning, preservation by chemical. Production of 
fruit juices, concentrate, jams, jelies and other preserves. 

Clays—types, Kaolin, China, ball and fire-clay—their characteristics. 
Pottery: Natural body—common ear then ware, stoneware and compounded 
body. Firing of bodies. Glazing. 

A comparative study of coal, Coke, Electricity and Gas in cooking 
manufacture of Coal Gas. 

Application of electricity in daily life-Lamp Heaters, Oven, Irons, 
Refrigerators, Telephone, Telegraph, Radio. 

Infection—Sources, Channels of infection, modes of transmission of infection 
—how to avoid preventable diseases. 

Paper II ... ••• 100 nnrki 

A. General Principles of Bio-chemistry of (pod 

Morphological. Biochemical and Bio-physicaf. 

B. Digest ion and absorption of food. 

C. Metabolism a* d Nutrition. 
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Biological Tallies of different food materials (Organic and Inorganic)— 
Metabolism of proteins, oar bob j dr ate and fats and their significance—Water 
balance*mineral metabolism and tbeir requirements—vitamins and their 
importance. Nutritive value of common food Bbuffs. 

Principles of diet planning—normal diet for individuals of different 
conditions of growth, development and work. Feeding the infant and the sick 
—diet during pregnancy and lactation. 

PapeK III Practical — 100 marks 

'Experiment to determine the volumetric composition of air. Titration of 
acids and bases. Determination of hardnes-* of water. Preparation of Soap. 
Determination of Saponification number of fats. Preparation of snows and 
croams The use of microscope Examination of various fibres and Fabrics 
under tbe microscope. Identification of fibres. Examination of faults. 
Canning of fruits and rt>getables Evalnition of bleaching powder. 

Qualitative re-actions for carbohydrates. Determination of sugars. Acidic 
and enzymatic hydrolysis of starch. Proteolysis and Lipolyeis. 

Examination and Analysis of cereal, milk and milk products, fruits, fruit 
juices, vegetables fats, fish, moat and egg and other miscellaneous foods. 
Examination of canned and other p-ocesses food-stuff. 

Preparation of diH for infant, children of different ages and adujt diet and 
evaluation of their nutritional values Use of Nutritional tables and charts 

Home cookery—cereal, vegetables, meat, fish and egg. Cookery. 
Beverages. 

Tbe above syllabus may bo changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Undor-graduate Btudies or of a 
special Committee appointed by tbe Aoadeinic Council until snob Board is con- 
stituted. 


I.Sc. Course 

1. House-bold Science —2 Theoretical Papers—150) 200 marks. 

1 Practical paper— 50) 

Paper 1 ... 76 marks 

Paper 2 ... 75 marks 

Paper 3 (Practical) 50 marks 

2. Social Science—Syllabus same as in I.A. Papers and marks same as 
in I.A. 

3. Chi Id-care and Training—Syllabus same as in I.A. Papers and marks 
same as in I.A. 

4. House-bold Ait—Syllabus same as in I-A. Papers and marks as in I.A. 


Sami: as I.A. Syllabus 
D.Sc Course 


1. House-hold Science— 3 papers 

Paper 1 
Paper 2 

Paper 3 (Practical) ... 

2. Social Science—Syllabus same 
in B.A. 


... 300 marks 

100m«rk8 
... J00 marks 

... 100 marks 

iu B.A. Papers and marks same as 


8. Child-care and Training—Syllabus sam«! as in B.A. Papers and narks 
as in B.A. 

4. Hoxtse-hold Art—Syllabus same as in B.A, Papers and marks aa in 
B.A. 


Senate House : • 

The 14th May, 1956. 



D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Begielrat 
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"CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2M/22 (AO.) 

' Itis notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges' to the University, tha Chan* 
cellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of the 
affiliation already granted, the Stirendranath College, Calcutta be affiliated in Junior Military 
Studij.to.the I A,.ndl.8c. standards wi'h effect fiom the commencement of tha session 
1956-57 with permission to present candidates at the examination m the subject from 1958 
and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 30th May, 1956. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No C/9583/104 (Affl.) 

It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statute! of the 
University of Calcutta reliting to the “Affiliation of Colleges" to the University, the Cban- 
cellor has been pleased to appiove of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of the 
affiliation already granted, the Sitiguri College be affiliated in Biology to the I Sc. standard 
with effect from the commenced:nt of the session 1956-57, with permission to present candi 
dates at the examination in the subject from 1958 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 80th May. 1956. Registrar. 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2595/8 (Affi.) 

It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the Fir it Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the *Affi uticn of Colleges" to the University, fchi Chan¬ 
cellor has b i pleased to approve of the prop >s il o' the Syndicate that in extendi >n of the 
affiliation already granted the Gokuale Memorial Girls’ College, Calcutta, be, affiliated in 
Alternative English to the T.So. standard and Altermtive Bengali and additional paper in 
Alternative Bengali to the I. A. standard with effect from the session 1954 65 wiih permission 
to present esndidates at these examinitions in these subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 

The Chancellor has also been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
the College be affiliated in Alternative Hindi and Additional Paper in Alternative Hindi to 
the I.A. standard with effect from tho commencement of the session 1956-67 with permission 
to present candidates at the exam nation in these subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI. 

The 30th May, 1956 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVKR8ITY 
Notification No. CSR/20/56 

Jo modification of Ibis Office Notification No C8R/3/56, dated the 80 th January 1966, 
it is notified for general information that the revised syllabus in Mathematics for the B.A. 
and Ji8e. clasees will be effective from the examination of I960 and not 1958 as previously 
announced. 

w TJ* above decision was made by the Academic Counoil at their meeting held on 5th 
Mij 1056. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI. 

The 14th May, 1956 Registry 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C8R/16/56 

J* is notified for general information that the Senate on 22qd February 1956, accepts! 
t he foll owing ohanges in Chapter XXXVIII of the Regulations relating to the degree of 
Doctor of Science as adopted by the Academia Council on And December, 1955, oo the reooco* 
meadetion of the Faculty of Agriculture. 



1966] fcOTmcATIOtf £$| 

The words or Master of Science in Agriculture’ be inserted after the word* 4 Master of 
Science in*— 

U) line 1 under rtiJe 1 * (««) in line 9 under rule 7 : (iit) in line 3 under rule 8 and (iv) 
in line 2 under role 9. 

Senate House, D. CHAKBAVARTI, 

The 6th April, 1996 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVER8ITY 
Notification No. CSB/18/66 

It is notified for general information that the 8enate on 92nd February, 1956 accepted 
the following changes m Chapter XXXVII of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. exami¬ 
nation as adopted by the Academio Council on 2nd December, 1955 on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Science. 

“That the distribution of pipers for the Psychology 44 A" Course (p. 314) of the Regu¬ 
lations, 1956 edition be revised as follows :— 

Theoretical:— 

I Get oral Psychology 

II Genetics and Physiological Psychology 

III Child and Educational Psychology 

IV Abnormal and 8ocial Psychology 

V One of the following :— 

(t) Advanced Abnormal Psychology 
fii) Advanced Social Psychology 
fsts) Indian Psychology 
(to) Psychology of Aesthetics 

The above list may be added to or modified from time to time by the Boa id of Poet* 
Graduate Studies in Psychology. 

Practical s— 

Three Papers (four days) 

Papers VI, VII, VIII 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVABTI, 

The 6th April, 1956 Registrar, 


Paper 

Piper 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/1Q/66 


It is notified for general information that the Senate on 22nd February, 1956, accepted 
the following change* in Chapter XXXVII B of the Regulations relating to the Certificate 
Course in Applied Psychology as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd'February, 19M 

“That Rule 9 c f Chapter XXXVII B of the Regulations (page 836 of 1965 edition) be 
replaced by the following :— 

*2 A candidate who has passed ona of the undermsntioned examinations or has other¬ 
wise satisfied the Council of the University College of Science that he possesses special 
qualifications for prosecuting the course, will be eligible for admission to the examination, 
provided that he hee prosecuted a regular course of study in Applied Psychology for one 
academio session in the Poet-Graduate Department of the University. 

Master of Arts or Soieiioo in Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects. 

Bachelor of Arte or Science with Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects. 

Bachelor of Teaching 

Bachelor of Medicine 

AIM subjects mentioned above are these 

Physiology, Anthropology, Philosophy, Physios, Mathematics and Statistics* 1 . 


Senate House, 
The 6th April, IMi 


D. CHAKRAVABTI, 
Iffi dfW. 
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Notification No C/2562 33 (Affl ) 

Tt is hereby notified fer general 11 formation that under Section 11 of the F»M Statutes 
of the University of Calculi* relat ng to the ‘Aftil-ation of Colleges” to the University, the 
Chancellor bss been pleased to apptove of the proposil of the Syn licate tbit in extension of 
the affiliation already granted, the St Xivier's College, Cihuttt, be affiliated in Geo* 
grapby to the I A. and I Sr. standards with effect from the commencement of the Session 
1956-57 with permission to present caididatis at th e\munition in the subject from 1958 
and not eulier. 

Senate House, D CHAKllAVARTI, 

The 26th May, 1956 Registrar 


CALCUTTA rNIVFRSITY 
Notification No C/2556/106 {Affl.) 

It is hereby notified fir general inform iti(n th it u dor Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Ce’cutta itlating to the 'AfHIiati m of Colhyc*” to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that m extension of 
the affiliation already granted th 4 Kharagpur College, Midnrp re b- aflil a^ed m English 
Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics and Philosophy to the B A (Pa* ) standaid with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1956 57 with perimis iou to present cindidatis 
at the examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earliei. 

Senate House, D CHAKRAVARTT, 

The 23rd May, 1956 Registrar . 


CALCUTTA UN1VER8ITY 
Notification No C/2575/57 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general mforinPion that under S ctun li of the F rst S Putts 
of the University of Calcutta relating lo t »e ‘Ath'iation of CjII ges to the Univeisity, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the propo a l of the Syndic ate that m e\teusio t of 
the affiliation alreauy granted the Mura'nlhir Girls' College, Calcutta, bo aflUuttd in 
Mathematics and Commercial Arithmetic ani Biok keep ng to the I A stindsrd w th (fie t 
from the commence amt of the session 1958 57 with ptimissi >n co prejent candid ites at the 
examination in the subjects from 1958 and not eirlur. 


Benatc House 
Th# 28th May, 1956 


D CHAKUAVARTI, 
Registrar" 
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BENGAL (1750-1800) 

HRMKNnR\PR\<Hl> OHOSK 

PHAPTER V 
Destruction oi« Industries 

ue 

Of the iinpott<mt thing* that had happened in Bengal Irie® 
the eighteenth ceiitun came to a close the deduction of hacea. 
wu» out 1 of the most impoitant because oi its disastrous fie r to 
Till the battle ol Flassex (1757 A.D ) ga\e the Englishid been 
[Mate polic\ in the administiation, their commercial ftell them 
to puichase goods ol Indian inanutaeture at cheap ptm Company 
m Euiope at a piofit. Fa en in tins process the EaJ&e made of 
had at times met with opposition, Special mentionpood ■— 
the well-known case of Indian textile goods. Saj^noport Indian 
“ When the old Ea-t India Company bef f 0 f exasperation 
silks with other Indian stuffs into England, a gij ^\ e n, and silken 
was felt by the home manutactureis ot eottoi , l f England waP 
goods; and at length the Legislature of this - 
constrained to pass the scandalous law of lTjyter the 29tb day ® 

By this law it was enacted “ that tro ^ tu gF, mixed with a 
September, 1701, aU wrought silks, Bengal^ tbe East Indie#, M» 
or herba, of the manufacture of China, P w hicb are or aha* n 

| aU calicoes, painted, dyed, printed or stai or otherwise used 
he imported into this Kingdom. shall 

» Bird wood, JfidoftWol ArU of India. 
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Great Butain: and all goods imported after that dav, shall be ware- 
housed or exported again \ 


. Cotton manufaetme obtained a footing m Europe long after the 
industry had become prosperous m India. “ At a date before history 
the art was earned trom India to \ssviia and Egypt: but it was not 
until the thirteenth rentuix that the cotton plant was introduced into 
Southern Europe wheie its wool \\a*> at first used to make paper. The 
manufacture of it into cloth in mutation ot the fabrics of Egypt and 
India was first attempted In the Italian States m the thirteenth century; 
fit>m which it was earned into the Low Countries; and thence passed 
over to England in the se\eiiteenth centmy. Tn 1011 ‘Manchester 
cottons ’ made up in imitation oi Indian cottons, were still made of 
wool. But in yam did Manchester attempt to compete on fair free-trade 
principle, with the printed calicoes of India, and giadualh Indian 
chintzes became so generally worn m England, to the detriment of the 
woollen and flaxen mannfnotureis of the countiy. as to excite popular 
feeling against them/' 2 


\ 


mi 


The Government passed the law in 1721 prohibiting the wear of 
L all printed calicoes whatever. It was modified m 1736 so far that cali- 
b were allowed to lie worn “ provided the warp thereof was entirely 
men \earn. The law of 1700—passed ]>ieviously—has already been 
tioned. These laws were particularly designed for the protection 
the I^Sjtalfields <jilk manufacture, but proved of little or no avail against 
& *odigious importation and tempting cheapness of Indian piece- 
of sheet f » And the British Government enforced a policy 

emphatic selfishness The impartial verdict of H H Wilson is 
‘ It iu 


the country a melancholy instance ot the w r rong done to India by 

evidence (in which she has become dependent. It was stated in 
period could be ^ that the co tt on and silk goods of India up to the 
50 to 60 per ceny. ^ f or g p ro gf , n the British market at a price from 
quently became j 0WPr than those fabricated in England. It conse- 
80 per cent, on th* Vp&sar j to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 
been the case, had m w va j ue or positive prohibition. Had this not 
mills of Paisley and M %| suc jj prohibitory .duties and decrees existed, the j 
set and could not surel 4 inc h e8 ter would have been stopped at their out- 
power of steam. They t u ave been again set in motion, even by the 
manufacture. Had India ^ fire crea t e d bv the sacrifice of the Indian 

S*en independent, she would have retaliated* | 
• Bird wood. Indmtnal Art* * 

» JW, 


f /*#<, 
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would have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, and would* 
thus have preserved her own productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the mercy of 
the strangei. British goods were .forced upon hei without paying any 
duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political in¬ 
justice to keep down and ultnnateh strangle a competitor with whom 
he could not have contended on equal lenns ” 1 

And the industries it, England foi who^e pio&perity the Indian 
industries were destroyed owed then existence and prosperity to money 
Irom Bengal. Wrote Dean W B Inge m his essay of the Future of 
the English race :— 

The indnstiial revolution came ujxm us, jt changed the whole 
face of the countiv and the (hamto ol the people. . The first 
impetus was given hv the plunder of Bengal, which, attef the victories 
r>f Clive, flowed into the country in a broad stieani for about .‘10 years. 
This ill-gotten wealth plaved the same pait in stimulating English 
ndubtries as the * five milliards * extiacted from France did for 


rennanv altei 1870 ,5 
* 

The plundo ol Bengal In (live thus provided the capital for 
English mdusti ies which wot* lostoed In uiiquilv as iai as Bengal and 
ndia were concerned The selfish poliev was nevei abandoned by 
England. When the invention of the powerloom in Europe completed 
he destruction of the handloom industi v in Bengal and the first cotton- 
Qill was established m Bengal m 1818 fat Foit Glosler neai Calcutta) 
ingland once again acted tow aids India with injustice 

The plundei of Bengal continued History blushes to record the 
hinder of Clive and Ins successors Brown, whom Clive employed 
> lay out his pleasure grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his 
oble employer a chest which had once been filled with gold from the 
ea&ury of Mooishedabad, and could not undeistand how the conscience 
t the criminal could suffei lmn to sleep with such an object so near 
i his bedchamber.*’ b Such was his greed that when he came out as 
rovernoi of Bengal for the second time he could not resist the tempta- 
ion of cheating Emperor Shall Aiam of a lakh of iupees on the plea 
hat the amount would be paid to the King of England by n the Emperor s 
unbassador to secure permission to transfer Biitish soldiers to his 
ervice. The sordid story had )>een told by the ambassador-elect 
•lirza I'tesamuddin the first educated Bengali who went to England 
1766 A.D.).’ No wonder Clive’s attempt to “ punfv the Company*® 


4 

fi 

t 


Mill, Hutoiy of India (WfWoii^ < ontmnetka). 
Inge, Outspoken Ruay$ 

Macaulay. Bsenys ... 

History of the Family of Mitxa rusamvddtn. 
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service ’—b\ piolnbitmg illicit gams did not meet with success because 
of the stifl lesistance ol the (’ml Beivdiits culminating in «ui actual 
mutiny of two liundied iiuhtaiv officers 

Clive s succcs*>oi in otfice — Wdiren Hastings—was hiniselt piofi- 
eient m the piolossicm of plundeu i and so a good |udge of plundeieis 
He wiote thus — 

“ The Englishman is quite a difteient charactei m India, the 
name of an Englishman is both his piotection and a sanction for 
offences which he would not dare to < oniiiut at home 

* Theie is one gieat consequence said Loid Teignmouth; 
‘ which I should think likelv to lesiilt liom a general influx of Euro- 

peans^mto the intei 101 ot the countn and tlien mteicouise with the 
natives, that without elevating tlu cliaiactei ol the natives, it would 
ha\e a tendency to depict late then estimate of the general European 
chaiactei. ’ K 

A little Idtei So Thomas Muino lemaiked in England — I find 
no difference m tiadeis wlietliei then habits ,ne quiet 01 not wlieu 
they quit this eountiv tliev ait \otv seldom quiet when they find 
themselves among an nmesistmg people ovei whom tliev tan exercise 
their authority, lot evei\ tiader going into India is cousideied as some 
person connected with (jovcrnmcnl l have Leoid that within these 
two or three vedis I think in Ik ngal in 1810 private tradeis, mdigo 
merchants, have put inhabitants of tin* countiv in the stocks, have 
assembled then followeis and given battle to each other and that man\ 
have been wounded ” n 

The exec?able behavioui oi the English in India was resented b\ 
some Englishmen in England Campbell's Tlu PUasuiib of Hope 
was written duimg the (‘losing veils ol the eighteenth centmy In it 
the poet refeired to the English m India and wiote thus — 

“ Did peace descend, to tnumph and to save, 

When fit< bom Hiiton^ cioss'd the Indian wave* 0 
Ah, no f to more than Rome’s ambition true. 

The Nurse of Freedom gave it not to vou f 
She the bold route of Euiope’s guilt began, 

And, m the march of nations, led the van 

14 .Rich m the gems oi India's gaudy zone. 

And plunder piled from Kingdoms not their own. 

Degenerate trade! thy minions could despise 
The heart-bom anguish of a thousand cries; 

* Minutes of Evidence (181$, 

A*. * Monroe 
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Could look, with nnpioub hands, then teeming stoic, 

While famish’d nations died along the shore, 

Could mock tile gioan oi tellow-men and beat 
The cm be of Kingdoms peopled with despaii, 

Could stamp disgrace on man h polluted name 
And baitei with then gold tloinal shame ” i0 

But though then conduct made poets and pnests lu then own 
counltv hmg down then lit uls n shame it did not dissuade* them tion 
the sinful course oi action tlie\ had heMi tollowing True 4 the great 
# femine in Bengal m 1770 uousecl the lltention of Englishmen to the 
defects oi the East India Conipam s ldinmistiation and was 
followed In flu Regulating Vet in 1771 b\ Pitt’s India Vet in 1784/* 11 
but India w is not littd oi the. iniquities of Englishmen* The tales of 
tialhc an disfigmtel In incidents which throw sombie shadows over 
the scenes (he\ depict Then culminated m the most august oi pro¬ 
ceedings which the Bntish Puliament has evei witnessed—the 
impeachintnt ol Wauen Hastings The pioeeedings chaggecl them¬ 
selves out loi seven \eais (17HS-95) The cost ot the defence lumed 
Hastings and leit him dependent u|>oii the geneiositv ol the ( ouit of 
Duectcns oi the East India ( ompam Though Hastings was declared 
not-guiltv in this tnil Buike \indicated the cause ot light and justice 
Vs Moile\ lias put it— Buike is entitled to oui lasting leveience as 
the fust apostle and gieit upholdei ot integntv meicy ind honour m 
the xelation between his countnmen and then humble dependents ” 12 

What little the plundeis left loi the people was taken away by the 
destiuction ot the industnes in Bengal which had been a nevei-failing 
souice of income ioi the people making them able in tunes of tempo- 
lary distress caused In failure oi a crop oi the effects of a flood or a 
* v clone 

As long as the Bntish m India weie meie traders, like members 
ot some othei Emoptan nations, their objective was as we have said 
More, to puuhasc Indian pioducts at a cheap iatt and sell them m 
Kiuope at a piofit Vs thev had no political power their trade had one 
k deeding feature Thev had their investments—in cash and commo¬ 
dities The puce ot the commodities sent was almost negligible, 
Even Mumo who did not leave Indian till 1807 with his vast experience 
‘>1 the countrv and its people could not anticipate the change thafc*wa v 
in the offing mid am consideiahlt uulease in the deipand for 
Ihitisli mainlinetmes l>j Indians, unless bj verv slow steps and at a 
very distant period. He wrote — 

10 Campbell, Pleasure* of Hope 
[ u Ropreih 0 Butt, England and Indio. 

M Burke. 
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“ No nation will take from another what it can furnish cheaper 
and better itself. In India almost every article which the inhabitants 
require is made cheaper and better than in Europe. Among these are 
all cotton and silk manufactures, leather, paper, domestic utensils of 
brass and iron, and implements of agriculture. Their coarse woollens, 
though bad, will alw’ins keep their ground from their superior cheap¬ 
ness, their finer camhlets are warmer and more lasting than ours.’’ ,a 

Glassware, he said, was in little request, except with a very few 
principal natives, and among them is confined to mirrors, and lamps; 
and it is only such natnes as are much connected with the Europeans 
who purchase these article**. They keep them, not to gratify their own 
taste, but to display to their European friends, when they receive their 
occasional visits; and at tunes they are put out of the way as useless 
incumbrances. 

On the other hand in regard to imports from Indio to England, 
Mtinro held that India was capable of supplying to any extent most 
of the articles at that tune imported. 

It may not lx 1 out of place to state wlmt Munro told of the simple 
habit of the Indians.—“ What the European trader eats and drinks in 
one month, would make a very decent mercantile profit for the Hmdn 
for twelve." 

The investments of the Europeans tended to increase production 
and keep the manufacturers busy. 

The European traders did not confine their operations to Dacca, 
Murshidabad and Calcutta only in Bengal, but penetrated info the 
mofussil centres of manufacture. 

In the year 1784, when the British had been strengthening their 
political power, the Supreme Council at Calcutta instituted an enquiry 
into the nature and circumstances of the trade of the French East 
India Company in Bengal (/.r., Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa). The 
letters received from different places go to show that the French also 
carried on trade in the*interior. 

The Chief of Patna wrote to say that the French East India 
Company and Nation had, since 1?G3 carried on trade in Saltpetre and 
coarse’ Callico Cloths. Their Saltpetre they had regularly received 
from the Agents of the English East India Company their portion of 
it being annually eighteen thousand maunds of 76 Sicca weight at a 
price of Ely Rupees 3-8-0 per maund. Their trade in Caltico was 
practically limited to " the District* of. Shaw Abad !>etween the rivers 



Arbathflol, Major General Sir Thom** Munro. 
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of Soane and Carumoama where so many weavers r&ide as mnkeabdht 
six thousand pieces Gurrah Cloths in'a year.** 14 : 

, The Chief of Cossimbasar wrote thus of the French and 
factories there—“ The trade of the former has been so very «n#f fey? 
many years past that if they ever possessed any exclusive privilege} f 
it is no longer known to the people here r the latter who have k^pt 
up an investment in this place, who have a large Factory with huge 
grounds annexed, have no particular privileges without the limits of 
their factory—they have their own goldar’s or brokers to whom they 
make advances, and these people are responsible to whom, and should 
any manufacturer be indebted to them, beyond their factory they are 
obliged to apply by their Vakeels to the established country Courts of jjj 
Justice; they are indeed no more than any other merchants of the3 


country, excepting within the limits of their Factory where they; ? 
exercise every authority.*’ 15 

The report of the Chief of Luckipore was as follows—“ Four ' 
gentlemen of the French Nation are named to me, as being the first 

residents at Jugdea.they were not there together but succeeded- 

each other as Residents. . . . The year in which the Factory was estab¬ 
lished cannot be ascertained, but it is known that one Nursing of 
Sooner Gong was Head Duloll of these A linings and that a dependant 
of his, one Rotton Monick, acted in that capacity both the French and 
English Factories.” 14 

The report of the Resident of Matilda was that—“ In 1765 a 

man named 8evickram.having made a contract at Chander- 

oagore with Mr. Chevalier, came to his own residence and purchased 
goods-for him in the same manner as other purchased. This business 
lasted about a year. In the year 1767 a person named Conny Sircar 


came to Malda to purchase cloths and trade in other articles oh the 
part of Mr. Chevalier, not as a servant but as a factor or contractor 
receiving a commission on the transactions. He hoisted the French 
flag over the house in which he carried on his business, as the 
Gomaetahs of English gentlemen then used to hoist the English 
He provided goods by contract with the merchants and dealers 
Malda. and set up Factories in the Moffusil, one at Co ll ig ang and, i 
at Mahan and pore, where he engaged a few looms not belonging to thel-iO 

English Company.” ” ■ 

The Resident at Rungpore wrote to say that—“ Mr. 
watt denoted in 1754 or 1755 from Chandernagore to carry op ar tetde-!;: 


/ - .'iK ' 
A* t . 


r sjc . 

-f • 


ri: 


14 Bengal Past and Present*— Amil*Jnnf, 1009, 
« Ibid . 

« Ibid. 
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tor the French East India Coin pa m with Assam He established a 
trade and settled at Gualpaiah On the captuie of Chandemagore by 
the English the tiade on (he part ol (he Fiench Company with Assam 
was discontinued u 

The Resident at Sonnamookv wiote that— Prior to the yeai 
1768 they (the Fiench) pimtded only thiough (he Gomastahs, m that 
year Monor Ijc Seignem came into Beeiblioom and obtained a few 
Beghas of ground tiom a Ghussem who icsides at Rapoui, named 
Anund Chand On this spot he built .ilioisp and tenned j( a lactory 
wheie he hoisted the Fiench coioius established guaids, and made 
advances foi Guirahs through Dollolls to the amount of Rs 1,25,000 
annually ' 19 

The Superintendent of Humaul wrote that the Fiench went theie 
in 1766 and ‘ it is believed that the extent of then purchases was from 
30 to 40,000 lupees each veai 

The Resident at Bauleah wiote that the French East India Com¬ 
pany ne\ei possessed am regnldi facton oi establishment m the 
division but rented a small house about 1775 neai Rampore ‘ where 
they piovided a quantitv of the count iv wound silk under the inspection 
and management of a Natrve Goinistih 21 

At Comraeieolh (lie Fiench had no establishment But the 
Resident* of Keerpov wiote— Since the peace ot 1763 the French had 
a Facton in the Town ot Keeipo\ wheie then Resident lues, and 
provided goods annualh Irom the \eai 1766 to the veai 1774 when 
he quitted the Facton, horn which turn to the bieakmg out of the 
last war their investment was piovided bv Gomastahs and other Agents 
they had also a Kottv the \eai 1767 In 1768 Mi Chevaliei’s Gomas- 
tahs imported m cash and meichsndise *o the imount of near a lack of 
rupees, with this fund the\ conducted then business till the end of 
1770. In 1771 the\ began to collect then outstanding balances, and m 
1773 they removed their effects and lett the Yuiung ” 2 

At Radnagoie a Fiench gentlennn is said to have tesjded on the 
part of the French East India Company to provide an Investment of 
Raw Silk and Cotton piece goods but chieflv piece goods, and those 
of the finei assortments manufactured in tins pait oi the round \ ’ 21 

At Santipore the Dutch had constantlv made dadney contracts 
deliverable at Chinstirnh w'hilr during the vear 1775-76 and 77 



*• Ibui. 
>• Ibid. 
*• Ibid . 
*> Ibid. 
»9 Ibid. 
99 Ibid K 
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Mr. Billow a French gentleman hired a small Bungalow ’’ Vjtei 
" purchased a few cloths on his own account.”* 4 

*Thus European traders went to various places iu the 
where their advances gave fillip to local manufacture. As long ae 
British were not rulers of the,pountry they could not oppress the manu¬ 
facturers at will. But with their assuming political power their attitude ; 
changed; and they began to pay the manufacturers less than fair price 
for the goods purchased. And their attitude underwent complete 
change when the puppet Nawabs at Murshidabad were shorn of all 
power and relegated to the background' with pensions depending on the 
mercy of the English, and Britain began to manufacture goods for sale 
in India. This change was thus described by Bholanath Chunder:— | 

“ It (the policy of the British Government in India) may be? 
summarised as a policy wholly and purely of interest, and not of duty.'' 
At first prohibitive, next aggressive, then suppressive, it has at last> 
become repressive—setting bounds to native ambition for anything? 
approaching commercial rivalry. In name, it advocates free trade. J 
In fact, it upholds a gigantic monopoly. The whole history of that, 
policy—of the gradual steps taken to elaborate its frame-work, and of; 
the changes introduced from time to time to mature, harden, and set 
it in the mould in which it exists and works at the present day— 
cannot but leave on the mind the impression that selfishness combined 
with insincerity, is the essential of all commercial legislation by ■ 
England with reference to India, and that the break-up and repression. 
of the Indian industry being the great object, of that legislation, it has? 
been the most efficient cause of the decay and ruin o*f Indian inanus 
factures—which are now like a star whose light survives, thotogh space 
no longer contains its substance.** 2S 

How rapid was the evil effect of (he policy of the British would 
be apparent from the following remarks about the fate of Dacca made 

by H. J. S. Cotton:— 

“ it waa during the time of the Mogul Government that this Clip 
reached the zenith of its prosperity. When it passed under Brit|jJ 
administration the population was estimated at two hundred thousattij| 
souls. In 1787 the -exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted t<y 
£300,000; in 1877 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages, afforded employment to a numeroue «a& 
industrious population, have now become extinct. Families which 
formerly te a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 


'if. 
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betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. .... > Not a year 
passes in which the local officers do not bring to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment that the manufacturing classes are becoming impoverished.** J# 

The following figures showing the value* of the cotton goods alone 

• _ • 

sent out from England to parts east of the Cape of Good Hope, mainly 
to India, from 1793 to l£00 would go to show the growing prosperity of 
the manufacture of cotton goods in England at the cost of the Indian 
industry :— 


Year ending 5th January 

1794 ... ... ... £ 156 

1795 ... ... . ... £ 717 

1796 ... ... ... £ 112 

1797 ... ... ... £ 2,501 

1798 ... ... ' ... £ 4,436 

1799 ... ... ... £ 7,317 

1800 ... ... ... £ 19.575 

The value of these imports increased rapidly till in 1813—the year 
when the Charter of the East India Company was renewed—it had 
risen to £1,08,82-1. 


The people engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods became 
unemployed and agriculture soon grew to be the universal industry of 
India. • • 

Reference has already been made to the “scandalous law” of 1660. 
The intention of the law was to establish prosperous industries in 
England on the ashes of the prosperous industries in India. 

. This intention was also apparent in the policy adopted towards 
silken manufacturers of fabrics. The industry had been prosperous 
even before the days of the East India Company. “ It is on record* 
that in 1577 Shaik Bliik, of Maldah, sent three ships of Maldahi cloth 
to Russia by the Persia Gulf.** 27 The British weavers had begun to 
be jealous of Bengal weavers whose silk fabrics were imported into 
England, and a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political 
power obtained by the Company to discourage the manufacturers of 
Bengal ift order to promote the manufacturers of England. In their 
general letter to Bengal, dated the 17th March, 1769, the Company 
desired that the manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged. in 
Bengal, and that of manufactured silk fabrics should be discouraged. 
And they also recommended that the silk-winders should be forced to. 
WGfk in the Company's factories, and prohibited from working in their* 


own. homes. 


7 : jn&ty? Economic. Problem in* East and West, * 1908. 

• ' : ^^^:-;^rdwo6d, industrial Arts of India. 












In the Ninth Report of the House of Commons Select • 

on Administration of Justice in India, 1783 r we read the folipwilgl 
remarks:— 


“ The letter contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion': 
and encouragement, which must in a considerable degree operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its^effects must be (so far 
as it could operate without being eluded) to change the whole face of 
that industrial country, in order to render it a field of the produce of 
crude materials subservient to the manufactures of Great Britain.** 

The importance of the silk industry in Bengal can be understood 
when we find that the East India Company founded a factory at 
Cossimbazar some five or six miles south of Moorshidabad in 1658. In 


1681 out of £2,30,000 sent out by the Company as “ investment ** for 
Bengal £1,40,000 was assigned to this silk agency at Cossimbazar. In ; 
1776 Bengal silk is said to have driven all competitors except Italian 
and China silks out of the market. Lord Valentia visited Cossimbazar 
in 1802 and has left a detailed description of the importance of this 
industry in Bengal. He has said that though Cossimbazar was the. 
greatest station for silk in possession of the East India Company and 
nominally took the lead, there were other centres also such as Maldah, 
Bouleah, Commercolly, Radhanagore and Ruiigpore. In Cossimbazar 
(Junjipur)* said Valentia “the people looked healthy, and I under-, 
stand it is by no means a deleterious employment, and certainly in many ’ 
respects is advantageous, as very young children can be employed,, and 
the eight crops of the common cocoon enable them to earn sufficient to 
maintain them the whole year.** 28 

The points in this statement which should be noted are :— 

(1) The silk worms were bred by women and children; 

(2) Even young children could be employed in the industry; 

(3) The employment was not deleterious; 

(4) The cocoon rearing industry enabled the people to earn suffi¬ 
cient to maintain them during the whole year. 

• Thus this industry was a great economic asset to.the people and: 
provided remunerative occupation even for women and children. . 

The deterioration* and ultimate destruction of this industry wa$ . ; 

a calamity for the people of Bengal. ,V ■ •/£ 

What the destruction of the major industry of cotton weaving; 

meant to the people would be evident from the report of Dr* Buchana&fri 
who‘conducted a survey of some districts of Bengal under the direi^ioo^:. 

of the Supreme Government of Bengal, under orders of theCourt off - 

*•••'*; • • * . • , , 


<*? asorgp, ViscQuat V.leDti., Voyage* and Trace!*. 
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Directors of the East India Company, dated the 7th January, 1807, 

In Dr. Buchanan’s survey of Dinajpur district we find that cotton 

spinning occupied the leisure hours of “ all the women of higher rank, 
# 

and of the ‘greater part ol the farmers’ wives.’* Bs. 3 per year was 
the annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon. 
The total value of raw col ton bought by the spinners in the District 
was Bs. 2,50/000 the value of (he yarn made was Bs. 11,65,000—the 
profit of the womcu was, theiefore, Bs. 9,15,000. 20 

The allied industry of dyeing kept mail} hands eugaged. Need¬ 
less to say that with the decay of the cotton and silk weaving 
industries it also languished and ultimately disappeared. 

Dike Bombay and Madias (Cochin) Bengal had developed a great 
shipbuilding mdustiy. In 1800 the Governor General (Lord Wellesley) 
wrote to his masters in England :— 

44 The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping 
built in India, of a description calculated for the conveyance of cargoes 
to England.From the quantity of private tonnage now at com¬ 

mand m the port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which the 
art of ship-buil ding has already attained in Bengal (promising a still 
more rapid progress and suppoited by abundant and increasing supplies 
of timber), it is certain* that the port will always be able to furnish 
tonnage, to whatever extent inav be required, for conveying to the port 
of London the trade of the pm ate British merchants of Bengal.” 

44 A proposal was made in 1758, for having a dock in Bengal for 
the reception of His Majesty’s ships 4 in case the squadron should 
winter here *. This led to the foimation of the Kidderpore Docks at 
a place called Rumanfs Garden, so called from William Sumam, who 
went in 1714 on embassy to the Great Mogul. 

“ To Colonel Henry Watson who was Chief Engineer to Govern¬ 
ment, unquestionably belongs the honoui oi having established the first 
dock* yards in Bengal. His penetration led him to perceive the 
advaitagious position ot the Ba\ ot Bengal in reference to the countries 
lying to the east and west of it.* He felt that if the English marine 
was placed on an efficient footing, we must remain masters of the 
eastern seas. He, therefore, obtained a. grant of land from Government 
at Kidderpore, for the establishment of wet and dry docks, and of e 
marine yard in which every facility should be created for building* 
repair and equipping vessels of war and merchants. His works were 
commenced in 1780. * He spent ten lakhs of rupees on these docks# 
%ear the docks lie created a windmill; but as it commanded a vie# of 

, ‘a p t *• Martin, Eastern Indian 

« ( * 
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a native’s zenanah the native went to law and obtained a decree that 
the windmill should be pulled down. 

“ In the 7^ 1781 Colonel Watson launched the Nonsuch' frigate 
of 36 guns, which was constructed under his own directions by native 
workmen, and proved-remarkable for her speed. He devoted his time 
and his fortune to this national undertaking for eight years, and in 
1788 launched another frigate, the Surprise of 32 guns; but his re¬ 
sources were by this time exhausted; and having sunk ten lakhs of 
rupees in his dockyard he was obliged to relinquish it. The docks 
afterwards were purchased by James Kyd, an East Indian gentlem a n, 
who not only endeavoured to stir up his own section of the community 
to seek an honourable independence by their own exertions, instead 
of wasting their lives in the subordinate position of clerks, but himself 
set them the example of independent enterprise in the - large docking 

establishment which ho conducted at Kidderpore. 

Before the year 1780 Bengal was almost entirely dependant on 

Surat, Bombay, Dainann and Pegu for shipping. 

“ In 1795 the Indian Government issued the following:— 

The OoNcrnor General in Council adverting to the importance 
of ship-buildmg to the settlement, and with a view to encourage the 
same has thought proper to abolish from this date, the customs hereto¬ 
fore collected on timber, imported, as well bv sea, as from the Upper 
Provinces. (S D.) 0. Shakespeare, Sub-Secretarv to Government, Fort 
William, November 30, 1795.’ 

“Between 1781 and 1800, thirty-five vessels, averaging 17,620 
tons were built in Calcutta, and from 1781 to 1820 the number built 
was two hundred and thirtv-se\en.“ Jn 

But the progress and prosperity of the ship-building industry in 
India could not be tolerated bv the British. Tajlor lias said :— 

“ The arrival in the )>ort of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among (lie monopolists which could .not 
have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. The 
^hip-builders of the port of London took the lead in raising the cry 
of alarm : they declared that then business w T as on the point of ruin, 
and that the families of all the shipwrights in England were certain 
to be reduced to starvation.** 

This uujust cry prevailed, for blood is thicker than water* Th© 
Court of Directors of the East India Company prohibited the employ* 
ment of Indian ships in the trade between England and India* * Lord 
Wellesley endeavoured to obtain the admission of Indian ©hips and* 
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their cargoes into the pojrts of England on terms approaching in soi 
degree to reciprocity but his efforts on this point caused great opj 
flition at home—embarrassed considerably his government, and was t 
cause of the treatment he received m England in 1807. 

The Court of Directors stuck to their decision and advance 
among others, the following curious argument:— 

. “ The native sailors of India are ... on their arrival here, 1 

into scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they h 

entertained in India for the European character.The contem 

tuous reports which they disseminate oil their return cannot fail to ha 
a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of our Asiatic subject 
whose reverence for our character, which has hitherto contributed 
maintain our supremacy m the East, will be gradually changed . . . ai 
the effects of it may prove detrimental.' 9 

This was the *“ political view " which was trotted out as an argi 
ment prohibiting the entry of Indian ships manned by Indians ini 
the port of London. It is/ a clear case of conscience making cowards i 
people. 

It is certainly “ sad to trace " the destruction of the major indui 
tries of Bengal by the British but not “ long to tell 

The money squeezed from Bengal made for the prosperity < 
British industries. “ The introduction of expensive implements, c 
processes, involves a large outlay; it is .not worthwhile foi an\ mar 
however energetic, to make the attempt, unless he has a considerabl 
command of capital and has access to large markets.'* Bengal supplie 
the capital for British industries and their products were forced oj 
the Indian market. 

“ Before Plassey was fought and won, and before the stream o 
treasure began to flow to England the industries of our countr 
(England) wefe at a very low ebb. Lancashire spinning and weaving 
were on a par with the corresponding industry in India so far a 1 
machinery was concerned: but the skill which had made Indian cotton* 
a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of the Western 
nations." 

Bengal industries which had been developed slowly but surely 
had to be killed to improve British industries and the unscrupulous 
British did not hesitate to destroy them. 

The economic oracles of England impressed it upon the people of 
Bengal that their distress caused by the destructions of their industries 
was in strict accordance with economic laws. They told the Indian 
that b d had a mission to supply Europe with raw materials as they had 
1 the American farmer thbt he had a mission to supply Europe* with 
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wheat and flour because he could do it cheapest. The Aniericaba ? 
declined to listen to the siren song and getting their first start in inter-;'^ 
national trade as food-producers they built factories and iron works r* 
with the money secured by their wheat and beef and cotton exports, • 
But India was at the mercy of the foreigner who destroyed her flourish- 
mg industries and reduced her people from prosperity to penury to 
serve his selfish end. 

Bengal which had never been a purely agricultural province soon 
degenerated* into one depending solely on the insecure industry of 
agriculture. And in 1933 an English Governor of Bengal said— 11 The 
Province is not poor in natural resources or in manpower; but there 
must, I feel, be some maladjustment somewhere in a system which 
keeps a vast agricultural population, groaning under a load of debt, 
eking out a narrow and penurious existence and yet, in most districts, 
lacking^ useful occupation for nearly nine months out of the twelve.’* 

Had the speaker taken the trouble to # study the history of Bengal 
under his countrymen he could easily have seen that the maladjustment 
which surprised him was the creation of his unscrupulous countrymen— 
the inevitable result of their policy regarding the industries of India. 

The so-called battle of Flassey was fought in 1757 and won by 
the British through the forgery of Clive and the treachery of 
Mir Jafar. And bv the end of the centurv the British had succeeded 

« i* 

in reducing industrial Bengal into agricultural Bengal—replacing 
prosperity by poverty in the land. 


31 Sir John Anderson. 
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JANAK1VALLABHA BHATrAOHAKYXA M.A., Ph.D.— SANKHYATIRTHA 

The definition of motif 
> 

It bag been objected that an injunction is hard to grasp because 
springs of action have not been determined. An answer to this objec¬ 
tion is as follows. The result of an acticn cannot be a motive since 
the result of an action is open to a puzzling dilemma viz. it is either 
an pre-existent object or a non-existent one. If a result already exists 
then nobody tries to bring it about. Again, if a result is non-existent 
then it is unreal like the horns of a hare. As such it cannot logioally 
act as a motive since a motive of this type has never been experienced. 

If you say that a result which is desued is a motive then it may 
be as well said that the very desire constitutes the motive of an action 
but not the result. Our desire for obtaining a result may bo excessive. 
But if the means to an end is not determined then nobody can reason¬ 
ably undertake an action. A man who desires heaven does not 
aim ply make a show of an action in order to attract a large number of 
audience. The exact means to the real good should be his springs 
of action. The people also behave in this fashion when they transact 
worldly matters. They learn from the medical treatises written by 
the great physicians that the myrobalan truit remedies a few 
diseases. When they fall a victim to these diseases they use it. 
Considering that food appeases hunger a hungry person sets to take 
food. Therefore what is conducive to the well-being of a person is 

his motif. 

The above hypothesis is not bound. Does a means to the well¬ 
being stimulate one's activity, being itself known or unknown ? A 
means which is not known as such does not stir our activity. If * 
person does not learn the medicinal properties of a myrobalan fruit 
from any source whatsoever then he, being ill, cannot use ifc„M 8 
remedy. Therefore source of the knowledge of a means is really a 
mover. How do we know that the means in question leads to the end 
in question? When the means and the end are tangible wb kno* 
thetnin their true colotir by the joint method of ag'reernenYw^ 
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difference. When tbe end is invisible the, means to this end is learnt 
only from the verbal authority. Therefore, an authoritative vfcotd 
excites our inclination for a work. Such g word by itself (i.c„ if its sense 
is not properly underbtoodj does not set up our activity. If it had 
done so then it would have behaved like the wind etc. If a word, being 
itself not properly grasped, makes us move as the wind, or a demon or 
a bad king does then a man should undertake a work whenever he 
hears a word but does not understand its sense. Such a conjecture is 
absurd. ’ For this reason, a word impels to action when its sense is 
thoroughly grasped. Inflexions, indicative of subjunctive mood, 
cannot impel a person to undertake a work simply revealing the motif 
of an action. A word is distinct from other sense-organs viz. the eyes 
etc. since it communicates its meaning. In spite of this distinction it 
is the instrumental cau’se of the knowledge of its meaning which it 
conveys. An instrumental cause such as does something. A cause 
cannot produce its effect it* it does not operate. It must be operative. 
The inflexion, indicative of the subjunctive mood, does not merely 
effectuate consciousness but also gives an impulse to woik. We knot? 
it from our experience. When one makes out the sense of lim (an 
inflexion, indicative of the subjunctive mood) he is seen to undertake 
a work. The operation of Inii is responsible for this movement. The 
operation of Inii is called Sabda bha\ana. Tt denotes an injnnc- 
tiop t.t . a < omniand. It gives an impulse to work. 

The two topes of BhvvanA ‘ 

Sentences, used in the subjunctive mood, communicate two kinds 
of bhavanas viz. Sabda-bhavana and Arthabbavana. 

Oi these two Aithabhavana is the activity Y>f the agent which 
causes something to come into bein t but is not denoted by tbe un¬ 
inflected verb i.a. by tbe basic root. Something comes into being. 
The activity of an agent is directed towards it. It belongs to an agent 
When heaven, tbe nominative case of the verb * to come into being*, 
becomes the objective case of the verb, belonging to*thc sacrificer, the 
process, .denoted by tbe second verb, is called "Arthavanft**. - Tt has 
been already explained. 

The process or operation which belongs to a word or to its consti¬ 
tuent element and induces a person to undertake a sacrifice is nailed 
' 4 Sabda^bh&vanfc'*. The suffix or inflexion, indicative of the sftbjnfi*' 1 
tive mood, denotes another type of bhavana (an energy which jkrbpels 
one to bring something into being). It is known ae' 6abde4AfcVgiA # . 
Tfci| view baa been expressed in the Tentr^eirttlka by j 
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When one lieten6 to a bentence containing the verb ‘sacrifice* in 
the subjunctive uiood (t.e. one should sacrifice) he makes out its two 
meanings (lj that it is his duty to perform the sacrifice and (2) that be 
has been induced to do it. Hence as the suffix or the inflexion, 
indicative of the sub|unctive mood, communicates one's own obliga¬ 
tory duty to be discharged so it expresses an inducement to discharge 
it. Therefore, Rumania, ttte author of Tanlra-Varltika holds that a 
sentence in the st§b|Uiiotive mood points to the above two types of 
hhavana / r. Aithabhavana and Sabda-bhavana. * 

Therefore, the activity of an agonl towards a couise ol action is 
called* Arthabhavanfi The operation ot a word is albo known a^ 
Sabda-hh.lvana. Thc^e two bhavaii.lb aie presented to our conscious¬ 
ness. As the operation belongs to a word so it is called Sabda- 
bhavana. If the operation which belongs to a word remains unappre- 
hended then it docs not assist the communication ol sense. Hence, 
this bhavana is denoted by a woid Rumania has said to this effect 
that the Vedic lirii denotes Sabda-bhavanii by its primary denotative 
force and assists to com mumcate the meaning of a Vedic sentence m 
the subjunctive mood. 

A flABDA-BHA\ANA JtrQUIHFS 1HT1F1 CoNSTnri'NT KtEMENTS 
* 1 

A Sabda-bhavana, being itself «i bhavana, requires three elements 
like an Arth&bhavana. The three elements are as follows:—(1) What 
is to be accomplished / ( the end is to he realised, (2) the instrument 
by which the end is accomplished, and M) the manner or process in 
which the action is pel fanned. These three constituent elements 
should be shown The three elements of Sabda-bhavana are &6 
follows (1) The inclination of a listener foi an obligatory duty falls 
under the end of Sabda-bhavana. This point has been explained before. 
The function ol an injunction i-» to impel a person to an action. The 
primary meaning ol an injunction n Sabda-bhavana. The inclinatidb 
of a person is roused by an injunction. Therefore, an injunction aims 
at the rousing of .the inclination ol a person. Sabda-bb&vanft dis¬ 
charges the function of an instrumental cause or a means which 
operates to bring an enjoined person into relation with an action. In 
other words, owing to the instrumentality of S&bda-bb&vand an incli- 
A nation for undertaking an action ib evoked. Likewise in case of Arjha- 
bhav&nji, the attaimx^enir of heaven is due to the instrumentality of a 
sacrifice. With regard to the working of &abda-bhdvan& it may be 
said that ap inclinatipn for performing an action is called up in the 
^baatt of a person whan aft^Wigafary duty is thoroughly defcermuted. 
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Sabda-bhavana which is denoted by an injunctive word is the ittstan* 
mental cauee of the inclination of a person for a certain action. The 
mapnev of performance is fulfilled by the operation of recommendatory^ 
passages bearing upon'an injunction. The listeners are not inspired to 
undertake actions when they listen to bare injunctions. But when 
they listen to various praises of such actions* contained in the recoin* 
mendatory passages, I hoy become very much pleased at heart an<f are 
inspired to under!ake actions enjoined by injunctions. Thus these 
recommendatory passage*- inoiease the intensity of inclination. Hence 
the operation of recommendatory passages fulfills the procedure of 
£ahda-bhavana The aim of Sahda-bhavana. is to rouse the ioclina* 
tion of an agent for an action. Words which communicate an 
obligatory duty are the instrumental cause. Mandatory passages 
supply one with the procedure of performance. Thus, -Sabda-bhavana 
which consists of three essential elements is verily an injunction. 

The Distrrmin\tion or R* la non Holding between an 

Injunction \nd Bh\van\ 

If it is held that Sabda-bhavana itself is an injunction then an 
objection may be raised against the view that it i& a logical impossi¬ 
bility to establish unitv in the different meaninga of words consti¬ 
tuting a sentence. [The sense of this objection is as follows. If an 
'injunction implies Sabda-bhavana and a verb denotes the inclination 
of an agent theu the meaning of a sentence cannot be communicated. 
How does a sentence communicate its meaning? If the meaning 
of a word ib presented to.us as syntactically related to that of another 
word in a sentence then the presentation of mutually related mean¬ 
ings is called verbal communication. An inflexion, indicative of the 
Vedic subjunctive mood, denotes Sabda-bbavana in the capacity of 
an injunction. The same inflexion denotes the inclination of an 
agent in the capacity of a verb. These meanings, being denoted by 
the sanje word, are presented to us. Hence, the mutual relation of 
these two meanings, presented to our consciousness, cannot be called 
the verbal communication of the meaning of a sentence.] The above 
objection does not hold good since both the meanings are presented 
to onr consciousness as mutually related as the presentation, of the 
two "meanings by the same suffix, indicative of the subjunctive ipood # 
constitutes the connecting link, Kumarlia in the oh&pter on sentences' 
of his Stakav&rttHca has said to this effect. As pn injunction and a 
bkavani ate communicated to ub by the np&ft suffix their* mutual, 

t i. 
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relation is at first determined and then they are related to the meaning 

of the'basic root. 

♦ 

An injunction excites the activity of an agent towards a course 
of action. Rumania has rightly said that an injunction enjoins an 
agent to direct his own activity towards a course of action. Now, an 
objector raises an objection “How does ao injunction relate itself 
with a bhavana ?*' 

Now the Varttikakaia himself has admitted that the mutual 
relation between an injunction and a bhavana is presented to our 
consciousness before theii relation with the meaning of the root of 
a verb. Though an inflected word denotes the senses of both the 
root of a verb and the suffix attached to if yet it is to he admitted 
that the meaning of the root of a verb constitutes the primary material 
and along with it the two meanings of the hm suffix, vrz , an injunc¬ 
tion and a bhavana are presented to our consciousness as an appen¬ 
dage. Therefore, tlie activity of an agent is related to an injunction 
without being directed towards a course of action. It, being directed 
towards a course of action, is not related to an injuuction. But an 
agent, having his activity not directed towards a course of action, 
cannot perfoim a duty. The activity of an agent is complete when 
it involve^ three essential elements, vn., (1) it is in puisuit of an end ; 
(2) it requires the aid of an instrumental cause ; and (:i) the manner 
of procedure is also given. When an agent is possessed of such an 
activity he is capable of performing an obligatory duty ; otherwise,* 
he is not. But an injunction does not relate itself with a complete 
activity. If it temains unrelated to a complete activity then how 
does an agent direct his activity towards a sacrifice and adopt the 
proper means to realise his end? 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. It is a truism 

that an injunction does hot know how to relate itself with the activity 

of an agent directed towards an end, m., a sacrifice etc. But as 

• 

an injunction and the actiyity of an agent are denoted by one and 
the same suffix bo the injunction in question communicates its rela¬ 
tion with the bare activity of an agenf. When a bare activity is 
excited in an agent an injunction cannot fulfill its mission. It does 
not relax its efforts. But it waits for the fulfilment of its mission. 
It behaves like a bridegroom who has been wedded to a girl who is 
below her teenB. fy he patiently looks, forward to her adolescence 
and for the buddfljg of her. beauty in each limb with hie band* 
stretched so the injunction tarries unless and • until the activity. in 
question takes a eonewfe , shape, having enriched itself withJHjf 
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details, i.e,, an agent engages himself in the actual performeuc&T.ot' 
an obligatory duty. Kumarila has said in his Sloka-varttika^tp ' 
this effect. 

• * 

Though au injunction (Sabda-bhavaua* relates itself with snob 

an activity of an agent as has not been connected with other faOtOft 

yet it doe** not remain in situ, being thus related since it laoks the 
moving force. * 

An injunction prompts an agent to an obligatory duty. But the 
activity of an agent does not become effective unless' and until it ifl 


m close touch with its three elements. 

An injunction comes into being but does not exercise power 
and until a bhavana 'the activity of an agent) without depending 
others excepting an injunction becomes efficient. 

The activity in question requires an end and suetf other requisite 
objects for its fruition even if the required objecis are supplied by 
another injunctive sentence. Tt intends to establish it' relation with 
such a subject-matter as has been referred to by another context, it is 
also desirous of establishing relation with the meaning of the root of 
the verb m question like the archetype. It also intends to establish a 
relation with a subject-matter implied by another such subject-matter. 
Such is the uniformly profound power of the verbal authority. 

The method of interpreting an injunction in due order has been 
instructed by the great interpreters of the MTmansa. If we are to 
understand the meaning of a sentence referring to the activity of an 
agent then we are to pursue the method of interpretation and to 
unfold its meaning by degrees. A bhavana constitutes the meaning 
of a sentence. Tf it remains understood in a sentence then the blank 
place of the bhavana should be filled up and the import of the bhavana 
should be made out. A bhavana, being associated with m*ny sub¬ 
sidiaries such as many species, attributes, substances, bets, etc., 
assumes diverse forms But we understand the meaning of a 
sentence from a sentence by one and the same method. 

In every case the optative ending is attached to the root of a 
verb and hence the activity ol an agent (Srthibluvantt) constitutes 
the meaning of a sentence The said bhavana is qualified by many 
subsidiaries viz. various attributes, species etc ft is referred to byf 
a judgment. Though a judgment refers to various objects yet it 
points to a unified whole. Just as a pJcluie contains diverse hues of* 

various colours but they represent a single form. 

(A$ the listener of an injunction has had direct experience ’Hfe 

'Principal acts of a sacrifice and their subsidiary ones So wtieirhe 

r, Ti» r »• * . . . * . .. / V 
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listens to the injunction “One should sacrifice 1 ' a picture of main 
acts and subsidiary ones is painted in liis heart since be posesses 
iinpie6sions arising from the said experience. When the contents of 
a sacrifice are thus arranged he becomes inclined to perform a 
sacrifice. When an agent moves to perform a sacrifice the above 


described judgment arises in his mind. 

The concept of a bh avail a is the result oi a tong drawn process 
of thought. It gradually unfolds itself. The bhiivana itself is a 
complicated process tendered complete b> its accessories, bet us 
take an example of a long-drawn process ci> the act of cooking. This 
act continues lor sometime and consists of many acts We com¬ 
mence from pouiing water into a cooking pot and putting rice into 
it and end in the boiling of lice which is independent of other acts. 
The whole series of acts is known as the single act of cooking. The 
main act oi cooking consists of several minor acts such as pouring 
water, placing rice .inside the pot, stirring the content by waiving 
laddie, the extraction of gruel etc. These acts extend ovei a long 
period of time. Similarly verbal knowledge is one which commences 
from the knowledge of the meaning of a word and ends in the 
knowledge of the-meaning of a sentence. 

Some say “ The knowledge of a knower dawns with the 

knowledge of the meaning of a word. Jt blooms like a flower having 

the knowledge of* the meaning of each constituent word as its petal. 

Then it develops mto the form of a fruit in the shape of the 

knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. 11 We need not hammer on 

* 

this point any more. 

Thus the meaning of a sentence goes under the name of Bhavana. 

It is the activity of an agent. It is directed towards heaven, sacrifice 
etc. But the activity which prompts one to do something is called 
X^resapa. It constitutes the primary meaning of the optative ending * 
attached to the root of a verb. Or, it is the function of an injunc* 
tion. Everybody denominates it us an injunction. 


An Examination ok the Hyco'jhbsis th\t £abd\-bh£vana 
CONSTITUTES THE MEANING OI A SHN/KNCE 

Some other thinkers do not subscribe to the above hypothesis. 
They point out that &bda-bhavana is the activity which belongs 
to a word, is produced and denoted by it. When a word denotes and 
produces fobda-bhavaoS does it do, being itself inactive? Or, does 
it produce a process, having rojourse to a distinct activity? If the 
propounded of the hypothesis answer In the negative thqn they will 
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be compelled to adroit that a word should directly communicate its 
meaning without the aid of an intervening process and the assump* 
tion of an intermediate process is redundant since it produces *a 
process, unaided by another process. If they s*y in the affirmative 
then the hypothesis is open to the fallacy of regrebsus ad infinitum* 
They should also devise ways and means oi solving the problem. *Snt 
it is a hard nut # to crack. We have already elaborately discussed in 
the chapter on the definition of pioois in ^eueial that there is no 
distinct process excepting the vibiation oi elements. The reiteration 
of the same topic is superfluous. The ‘•.line line ot thinking should 
be followed in this case. 

With legard to I be process of «i woid which is said to ho create?!* 
and denoted b\ it a few questions ai iso m our mind Does a word 
fiistly denote a process and then produce it* Or, does it at first 
bring about a process and then denote it* Or, does it simultaneously 
produce and denote a process J It is illogical to hold that a process 
is denoted when it has not come into being. Nobody christens his 
son when he is not born, tyloreovei, m that case, a word is not 
related to its meaniug. Again, a woid does not simultaneously* 
pioduce and denote n process since the non-production ot a process 
precedes itb denotation and the hypothesis requires t^i! and trouble 
on the pait oi its piopounders to be demons!rated # The alternative 
suggestion that a woid cieates and then denotes a process is not also 
tenable since as it doeb not endure long bo it finds no opportunity of 
communicating the process at ter having created it. 

How will the weak optative suffix m the presence ot strong bulls 
carry a very heavy load* How will it express an agent, and the 
number and the activity ol the agent 0 How will it produce an 
efficient force belonging to a word and communicate it? Tf can 
hardly beai the burden. 

Another point deserves our special attention How does an 
injunction which goes under the name of ftabda-bhavana relate itself 
with the activity ot an agent—the import of a sentence 0 

An answer to this question has been already given. It has been 
replied that as an optative suffix denotes both woid-etficient toree and 
the activity of an agent so they entei into the relation of being 
denoted by one and the same suffix. Now, the objector points out 
that though the relation of being denoted has been stated yet the 
crux of the problem has not been touched. The activity of an agent 
towards a rite is known as Arthfbbavana. It is the principal mean* 
ing of a sentence. An end, an instrnnpiental causa and the manner 
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of performance are invariably required by the activity of an agent. 
The words such us Svarga-kama etc. fill in with all the requisite 
elements. The meanings o: these words render assistance to the 
activity of ati agent as subsidiary elements. But word-efficient force 
fills up none of the requisite elements of the activity of an agent. 
Hence, it is not subservient to this activity. Two principal objects 

such as a jar and a piece of cloth or two principal acts such as the 

% 

act of cooking and that ot reading arc never noticed to be mutually 
related as principal and accessoiy uiatteib. 

Now, the upholder of the hypothesis may contend that an arthi- 
bhavana is subordinate to a &ibda-bhav<ina since the activity of an 
agent is conducive to the subject-matter ol an injunction bearing 
the title of sabda-bhavana. If this is the content ion then the objector 
points out that an inunction should be the impoit of a sentence but 
not the activity of an agent since the latter is subsidiary. There 
tore, the assumption that an optative suffix denotes two principal 
meanings is not appreciated. 

The hypothesis that Sabda-bhavana. and Arthibhrivana are 
• mutually related because they are denoted by one and the same 
suffix is not sound. The words *‘Aksa M , fl P8da’\ ‘‘MawT* etc. 
admit of \arious meanings but the different meanings of each word 
are not known ta be related to one another on the above ground. 
Moreover, in order to serve which purpose do you hold that the 
same suffix denotes the above two bhavanas? An answer is given to 
this effect. When we hear the optative suffix the ideas of the object 
to be accomplished and prompting simultaneously flash m our mind. 
Two distinct acts of knowing do not take place in our mind. These 
two contents aie apprehended by the single act of knowing. If this 
i* the case then let only one meaning be denoted by the optative 
suffix. If it has only one meaning then the question of the mutual 
relation bolding between the two meanings uecds no discussion. And 
the optative suffix is not saddled with a heavy load. 


(To be econtinucd) 



THE INDIAN STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
UNDER MAHATMA GANDHI: THE 
BIRTH OF SATYAGRAHA (1907-1914) 

Sudhansu Bimal Mookbrji, M A 

“It has often happened in history that Rome particular person 
has been raised np when the aspirations and the dire needs of liis 
generation seem to ho crystallized and there is a stirring of men's 
hearts” : 

Rev. Raymond Raynes’s sermon in St. Mary’s Cathedral, 

Johannesburg (Peccmber 4, 1955). “. it was in South Africa 

that the doctrine of Safcyagraha was conceived, that the weapon of 
non-violent resistance was forged. Often there is justice in the 
working of history. India, though not of its own volition, had given 
to South Attica one of ils most difficult problems. South Africa in 
its turn, likewise not of its own volition, gave to India the idea of 
civil disobedience.” 

Mahatma Gandhi—Edited by S. Radha Krishnan (presented 
to tlie Mahatma on his Sect nticlh birth-day, October 2/1939), p. J21. 

The 19th century was an unhappy one for the Indian community 
in South Africa. The 20th has been more so. It. has been char&c-’ 
terised by more and more shrewd, determined and well-thought-out 
onslaughts on the Indians’ right to live as honourable citizens of their 
land of adoption, the land which owes its prosperity, as much, if not 
more, to them as to any other section of its population. 

A monstrous lie is deeply ingrained in the soul of South Africa— 
the lie that one raco or group is essentially superior to any other. 
(Until) this ( notion) is rooted out, “we shall live in a society confused 
by fear, suspicion and self-intereBt driven from day to day to a barely 
disguised injustice.” (Rev. Roymond Raynes, Sermon in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Johannesburg?), December 4, 1955). 

The Second Anglo-Boer War broke out in 1899. # The ill-treat¬ 
ment of British-Indian subjects by the Boer authorities of the South 
Africa Republic (the Tiansvaal) was publicly declared by responsible 
English leaders to be one of the causes of that war. Lord Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for War, and an Ex- Viceroy of India, for ex¬ 
ample, told a Sheffield audience fcliat of all the misdeeds of \tbe Boer** 
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none made him so angry as their treatment of the British-Indians. 
England’s failure to remove the injustice, ho added, would have its 
repercussions in India. Mahatma Gan Ihi, during his pre-Boer War 
residence in Pieloria had been often assured by the English High 
Commissioner, Fir Alfied—later on Lord —Milner that if the Transva- 
fi] became a British <olony, Indian grievance* would bo remedied at 
once. 

The disabilities of the India a nationals in South Afiica wore— 
they still aie—a “melnndioly ltioid, galling to then self-iespect, and 
unworthy of those who peunit the r ll. ,,1 The Indian National Congress, 
from 1804 onuards, pointed out jear after jear “how we were not 
permitted to trat'd without a pats, not allowed to walk about in the 
night after 9 P.M., how we were consigned to locations wheie refuse 
was short in (the) Tiansvaal, liow wo were denied admission to the 
first and second classes on railways, driven out of traincars and 
pushed off footpaths, kept out of hotels, and lefused the benefit of 
Public parks and how we wtie spat upon, hissed, cursed, abused and 
subjected to a vaiiet) of other indignities which no human being 
could patiCiiithj bcai.” . 

• 

The Transvaal and the Change Fioe SUto weie annexed to the 
British llnijan in 1900 and became Clown Colonies. The Anglo- 
Boer hostilitn ^ however (hagqtd on foi some time till the peice 
of V(remitting (M«ij .‘11, 1902). 

. . Mahatma Gandhi had, on the outbreak of the war, offered 
to organise .in Indian Ambulance Corps. The Natal Government 
had at fust refund tin oflei on the grouuds of the incapacity of the 
Indians. Correspondence followed and the offer was finally accepted. 
Ghandhiji organised an Ambulance Corps of about 400 Indians and 
entered the Transvaal with the British fonts. The corps displayed 
viaivellous courage and dischaiged the duties assigned to it with 
conspicuous gallantly . It was mentioned m the despatches : 

“ It was officially estimated that at the outbreak of the (Second 
Boer) War, the minimum Indian population of the (South African) 
Kepublic was fifteen thousand, besides some thousands of other 
Asiatics, mostly Chinese.” \ The majouty had left during the war. 
Some had gone to Natal and some to the Cape Colony. Others had 
come back to India. 

. •* 

1 Sir Siirondra Noth Banerjea quoted by P.S Joshi in tbe Tyranny of Colour p. 69. 

\ TI»e History of the Congresa by B Pofctablu Sitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 47. 

" Mahatma Gandhi hy H.S.L* Polak H.N., BraiUford and Lord Petto iok-LawraBc®* 
p. 41. 
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The Indians naturally hoped after the war Hug they would have, 
if not a square deal, at least a better treatment than before. Many 
Europeans too shared their hopes and assured thi.t the‘law prohibiting 
the puiehase of lind by the Indians outside \ Malic locations under 
TjaW III of 18S5 could no longer bj enforced band was therefore 
sold to Indians in the open market Th'» R< "-tration Department 
however invoked Law Til of ISS> and leluMil t) letter the sale 
deeds. \Vo)i>( t however, was that many other a iti-Asi itic provisions 
of the law, which the I3o°rs applied with Ici.ieujy or with some 
friend*y dibcrumnutions in pirlicuh r evis, woie now onloiced with 
strictness and rigidity. Indian immigration nit ) the Transvaal was 
uniestricted in pic-Boer War divs (IS99-I90J). A single payment 
of soon reduced to l* i cut Pled an Indian to entiv into and 4 
residence in the Tianuaal. A « eriifieate—a simple receipt “without 
identification of the holilei otherwise thin by name'*—would bo 
granted on payment of the above foe. 

Sir Hcm> Cotton, Picudcnt of the rnd : an National Congress 
(1904), «ightly olrei v< d, “... . the Butish inlets of the Trans vail 
have applied th» ».se*veb with lhitish vigoui and precision to the tai>k 
of enforcing Booi law^ In deiling with Indian colonists, their little 
finger has been thicker tlnn Mr. Kruger’s loins, and where ho had 
whips, they luvc ehitdi^ed with scorpions 99 Ciiefully ie**( rioted 
numbers of Indian* weie allowed to leturn to the Transvaal shortly 
after the British occupation of the Colony dm ing the war in 1900. 
bord Huberts, the Commander-in-chief, oidored that all Asians in the 
Transvaal mu4 be registered anew. He, however, promifod that 
their grievances would be investigated into and redressed as soon as 
civil government had been properly established. 

The Peace Preservation Ordinance of 1901 leqimcd all immi¬ 
grants old and new alike—to provide themselves with permits for 
entry into the Transvaal and lesidonce therein. For the first time, 
the permits were to be somewhat descriptive of the holder**. Euro¬ 
peans, old settlers and new entrants—obtained penmts easily. Non- 
Europeans had a different expeiience however. A new •Department 
called the Asiatic Immigrants Department was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment at Pretoria. Manned largely by British officials from lndia t 
it imposed a number of restrictions upon the entry of Indians. A 
few wealthy and enterprising Iudians however managed to palm- 
grease the officials of the Asiatic Immigrants Department and returned 
to their pre-war homes and resumed their occupations. s 
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Gandhiji, who had left South Africa for India townrdg the end 
of 1901, was called back to Natal towards the end of 1902 by the 
Indian residents there. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary of England, was soon to visit Natal in connection with the 
poet-war settlement. Mr. Chamberlain arrived shortly after Gan- 
dhiji’s return. An Indian deputation waited upon him. Gandhiji 
was the principal spokesman of the deputation. He had also drafted 
the memorandum submitted to Mr. Chamberlain on the occasion. 
It strongly protested against the disabilities imposed by tho Colonial 
Government upon the Indians in Natal. But “Mr. Chamberlain," 
observes Gandhiji, "had come to get a gift of thirty-five million pounds 
from South Africa, and to win the hearts of Englishmen and Boers. 
So he gave a cold shoulder to tho Indian deputation." 1 lie told the 
deputation, "you know the Imperial Government has little control 
over the Self-governing Colonies. Your grievances seem to *be 
genuine. I shall do what I can, but you must try your best to 
placate the Europeans, if you wish to live in their midst." The 
advice was uncalled for. Was it a throat, albeit indirect? 

Natal Indians next requested Gandhiji to transfer his activities 
on their behalf to the Transvaal. With great difficulty and only 
through the influence of his old* friend, Mr. Alexander, the Police 
Chief of Durban, Gandhiji obtained permission to enter the Transvaal. 
He settled down at Johnnesburgh and started practice as an Attorney 
of the-Supreme Court of the Transvaal (190<‘i) 

Anti-Indian sentiment, which lay dormant during the Boer War, 
had again raised its head in the Transvaal. European traders in a 
number of towns complained that non-domiciled Indians in large 
numbers had been illegally migrating into the Crown Colony (tho 
Transvaal). The Government was called upon to take adequate 
preventive measures. 

The Chief Secretary of Permits however assured Lord Milner, 
the Governor, that any but the smallest influx was impossible. But 
the latter, in his eagerness to allay the suspicions of tho Europeans, 
consulted the Indian leaders and suggested that the Indian community 
in the Transvaal should re-register itself voluntarily and that the 
documents should give full details of the identity of the registered. 
He assured the Indiaos, 'Registration gives you the right to be here 
and a right to come and go. Therefore, to me, registration seems a 
protection to you as well as a help to the Government and in any 


* Tbs Story of My Experiment* with Truth by M. K. Gandhi (Phoenix Frew), P» 
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Law parsed I should like to see registiation included—Once on the 
reginter, youi position is established and no fuitlici registration is 
necessaiy, noi is any fxesh permit requited “ 

The dbsurance was taken at its face-value The Indians accepted 
the advice and te registration was complete 1 to the satisfaction of the 
authorities New iegis*r it»ou oemfit lies veie issued only to the 
holders of Pcue l’icsci\ation Oulu ime peinntsan) after the eloseBt 
scrutiny The ceitifuitc bate the peimit number and gi\e the hol¬ 
der’s name, family, caste 01 community, height, occupation, age, 
impression of the light thumb • and fathei’b name. Each certificate 
w is signed and dated by the issuing Officer The census returns of 
the Transvaal, Apul, 1904, show that the Indians numbered Jc^s than 
toil thousand. It is evident that many Indians, who Jived in the 
Transvaal befote the Second Boer War and had subsequently left, 
had* not been readmitted by the English ruleis of the colony. The 
census fumes thus give the lie direct to the piopagitiTa ot an Asiatic 
influx. 

The Abiatu Law Vincndmenl Ouhninee (Tt install) of 1906 
proposed fu h huimh itions and lostnciions lot the Indian c immunity. 
The Oidinanie con kind no now lights on them Afa»ny an existing 
one, on the contmy, was taken awu m a m inner to “put in unueces- 
sai> alh nt” to a loy il, pcaccinl md useful clemc? I of the popuhtmn 
It widened the cope of Liw III of 1S8> But “Still worse was the 
condemnation as cnminal ot all against whom it opcialnl, tor it 
lequued the euirendei and cancellition of all existing peimits and 
registiafcion ceitifieatcs, aud the taking of i complete pet of finger¬ 
prints even fioni women and children over eight yeais, as if they had 
been condemned prisoner* “ 0 Eoid Selborne. the Governor of the 
Transvaal, explained that tlio object of re-iegisfciation was to “piovide 
for issue to those who aic lawfully residents hole (in the Tiansvaal) 
of a certificate of registration, which will bo clear evidence of their 
right to be and remain heie (in the Transvaal).*’ 

A mass meeting of the Indians wa© held undei Gandlnji'b leader¬ 
ship at Johannesburgh on Septeiubei 11, 1906 Gandhiji himself 
was the principal diaftsman of the resolutions jjfaced before the 
meeting. One of these—the fourth—declared solemnly that the 
Indians would not submit to the Oidin nice, il it became Iaw # and that 
they would face all consequence of the definauce. 

6 Quoted m Hie AhjoIic Ddngoi in the Ci lome» by L E. Neamo, P. 2fc> 

* Mahitma Gandhi by H 8. L Polak and Other*. P. *3. 
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The Transvaal Legislative Council passed the Ordinance. It 
was however not to apply to women. 7 The Ordinance was sent for 
Ito)al assent. A two-man deputation composed of Oandhiji and 
Mr. H.O. Ally sailed for England to place the Indian {joint of view 

4 

before the British Government and the Briti&h public. The mission 
was successful and Lord Elgin, the Secretary of Slate for colonies, 
refused to rfroiumt ml the Ordinance for Royal a^ent. 

The triumph of the India us was, however, short-lived. In the 
same year 1906, Loid Elgin, on the suggestion of Lord Selborne, 
advised Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, to approve of 
legislation banning the entry ot Indians into the Tiansvaal in future. 
Morley agieed with Vkeioy Liid Mimo that Ibo suggestion of Loid 
Selborne was the only piaciicai solution of the Indian question. 

Responsible Government was gunned to the Transvaal as from 
January I, J907. Lend Elgin had already assuied Sii Richard 
Solomon, the Attorney Genial of the Tiansvaal, that though it was 
the duty of the Impoiul Government to (ltsallo.v the Ordinance of 
1906 on giounds ol racial di-ciimmation, n wa< o\ rMindy unlikely 
that they would mhivuo in lh* mittci when self guvoi n nent wa« 
in opeialion and a responsible goveimnent \v is in pm or 

The assurance was in tact a b'liayal oi the Ti msvaal Indians 

by the Imperial governmmt. It wb an eu out igem ul,il u*an 

inducement, to the Europeans to resume their anti-Asian offensive. 

The lattar took the cue and started an anti-Indim ‘jclnr G rural 

Botha, the Boer candidate for the Premieiship of the Transvaal in 

the new set-up, is reported to have publicly declared in one 

of his election addiesses in the beginning of 3907 th it if his party 

• 

were voted to Power, it would pack the ‘coolies* out of »he 
country within four years. Bolha’s able it colleagia and colla 
bora tor, General J. 0. Smuts, bad written a little earlier to a 
prominent Natal politician, “The Asiatic cancer, which bas 
already eaten so deeply into the vitals of South Africa, ought to 
be resolutely earadicatod.** The leader of the British Progres 
give Party came out with the statement that h e believed with others 
that the expulsion of the Asians was a right thing. He welcomed 
the day when all Asians would have to leave the Transvaal. 
Sir Bichard Solomon, regarded as a strong rival of General Botha 
for the premiership, went out of his way to suggest that the ‘reserva- 


1 The exemption of women wee the out-come of »n Indian deputation to the Colonial •! 
Secretary of the Transvaal He agreed to amend the original proposil by exempt*®!! j 
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ticn clauses’ m the new Transvaal constitution would be a dead letter 
in practice. The views of these leaders, needless to say. were bat 
an echo ot tLe Anglo-Boei Public opinim The shape of things to 
come had begun to emeige in bold outlmes 

The firht Paihament ot the Transvaal undei responsible Govern* 
ment met in March, 1907 Genu*I Botha formed the Government. 
General S nuts became his Colonul S»ciatary in cling* of Asiitic 
Affairs The Ordinance of 1 ;0G w is le-mtioJucel and pass'd by 
both Houses ot the Transvail Parliament within twenty foui bouts 
and withoit any <hu awon wouli the nun * Indiiu upri sc nlations 
against the ineasme W( ia ignored. Indun hil offiud to le-n jutn 
voluntarily The offei was not accepted Trie Tran ivaal haded the 
law. One of the mobt influential Johinnesbuigli Papeis commented: 
“It is a cabe of intense Mtisfadion to us, and, we doubt not, to men 
of all pai ties, that the fust legislative enutment of the new Pulid- 
ment should be one which asserts the right of the colony to manage 
its own affairs ” 

Tx>rd Selbornc, the Governor of the Transvaal, one of whose 
constitutional functions was to piotect those who wcie nniepresented 
in the Tiansvaal Pailnmenfc, his blessing to the legist it ion, 

winch earn* to be known is the Asnlu Taw Vmcndrm nt Act <u 
.Act II, J°07. Tt obtained ill) j 1 assent without much di/fn u’ty 

If the Peace Piemen at ion ()r dim nee, 1 GO 3 (TmusvhI), was the 
Indian’s toward for the noble paifcp!i\ed by tin Indun Ambulan e 
Corps during the Second Boei Wit, \cfc II, 1907, w is no less so for 
the selfless services of the Indian Sticcheibeaier Company during 
the Zulu Rebellion m Nat il (1906) 

A puncipal consideration for lloyal a^ent to \ct II, 1907, aigues 
Mi Polak, “was the probability of the lesigmtion of tlio Botha 
Government and the refusal of any otlui pirty to take office if the 
measure weie again disallowed,” * 

Act II of 1907, rightly called the ‘MurJcious \cfc* bv Gandhi, was 
to come into effect on and from July 1, 1907 Imluns were to 
register themselves undei the Act by July U The Iudian com ame¬ 
nity under the inspiring leadeiship of Gandhi rose as one man, 
determined to resist the Act, albO known u the Blac k Act. Mass 
meetings of Indians all over the Tranwtaf toih a pledge of non¬ 
submission to the Act. A Passive Re ishiuce Association was 
organised. 

• I htotea Gandhi by H 8. ti. Polak and Other*, V 5^ 
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The pledge of non-kubmiesion to the Black Act was the begin¬ 
ning of a new chapter in the history of the Indians in South Africa. 
The era of prayers and petitions against injustice and oppression was 
at .an end. That of resistance to racial antagonism was to begin. 
The idea of ‘Satyagraha' Was born io the crucibles of the sufferings 
and humiliations of the Indians in South Africa. ‘Satyagraha,’ 
generally translated as “ passive resistance ", and regarded as a 
“weapon of the weak”, is, according to Ganlhiji, the prophet of 
‘Satyagraha/ an expression of soul force." 

Indian Volunteers picketed the Registration offices. They had 
been instructed not to threaten anybody, nor to use violence. They 
were to p rsuade not to coerce. If the police intervened, they were 
not to resist. The Volunteers of the Passive Resistance Association 
helped in creating an enlightened Indian public opinion in South 
Africa. They distributed literature explaining the implication of 
registration undor the Black Act. Very few Indians came forward 
for registration. The Indians memorialised General Botha offering 
voluntary re-registrafon conditionally upon the suspension of the 
operation of the Art and the subsequent repeal thereof if the voluntary 
re-registration was successful. The General remained firm, however. 

Mr. William Hosken, a Liberal M. P. of the Transvaal, attended 
an Indian mass meeting at Pretoria on July JJ (LJ07). Mr. Hosken, . 
a friend of the Indian CommmiiL, and later on, the Chairman of a 
Committee of European sympathisers witli the Indian cause, carried 
a message from General Botha. He addressed the meeting and 
explained how difficult Botha’s position was “ in the face of all but 
unanimous views of the European legislators and the solid support 
of public opinion." He told his audience how powerful the Govern- 
^t^xoent was and explained at length the consequences of a struggle. He 
express^ sympathy for the Indians and urged them to prove 

th«fr loyft^S love of peace by submitting fo the obnoxious Act. 

Gandbip * ran v ' Hosken's speech word for word. He explained 
tbe ® aTtie significance of the note of warning sounded by 

the spacer. j (j. eting was next addressed by an Indian merchant, 
—r::. Ci balia by name. An obscure figure in public 
♦life £ nat ic\al halia made great sacrifices for the community— 

be courted ^ ruin and insolvency—and became the most 
trusted leader .nsvaal Indians, second only to Gandhi. He 

declared iu aT J td^ned speech that having once taken the pledge 
of n°u-fi ub ^ ijjje 'the Black Act, lie would keep it even at the 
cost ot bie 1 peech was acclaimed witli loud cheers. The 
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meeting decided unanimously to defy the Act and continue the 
struggle. 

As if the Black Act (Act IT, 1007) was not enough, the Govern¬ 
ment passed the Immigration "Restriction Act—Act XV of 1907*—to 
further humiliate the Indians. Read with ihe former, U treated as 
* prohibited immigrants' those who could pass its te^sts but were 
ineligible for registration under the former. Section 2 (4) of the Act 
defined a ‘prohibited immigrant* as a person unable ti write oat 
or sign in a European language an application for permission to enter 
the Transvaal. The Act ignoiod the right of residence of those 
who had paid £3 before 1890 to the Boer Government for settlement 
under Law III of 18* j but were not able to r-turn to the Transvaal 
after the War for the obstacles placed in the way of- their securing 
permits under the Peace Preservation Ordinance (3901). Section 2(4) 
of Act XV, 1907, prevented the entry into the Transvaal of Asians 
not provided with permits under the above Ordinance. Though it 
did not mention A \sians, it was deliberately framed for them and 
was interpreted in the couits in that sense. 9 

’ New immigrants from Asia ineligible for registration under Aofc 
II, 1907, were included in the category of ‘ Pioliib-ted immigrants ” 
under Act XV, 1907. Act H, originally meant to be temporary, was 
made permanent by the very fir^l Section of Act XV. The latter 
gave discretionary power to the Colonial Secretary of the Trans\aal 
to remove certain categories of undesirable persons Iron the colony 
An Asian, who neglected or was unwilling or unable to obtain legally 
a certificate of registration under Act IT, waa among tin undesirables. 
Act XV amended Act II to ihe senoiic dis id vantage of the Iudians. 
The latter had ptovided for a uotice of removal from the Transvaal 
and for imprisonment for three months or a fine ol L 0 ), in ea^o the 
notice was ignored. Section 0(B) of Act XV, howevoi, provided for 
physical and forcible deportation involving the confiscation of the 
property of those failing to register themselves under Act II. The 
Act was based on the presumption .of illicit Indian influx. 6 
Indians asked for a commission to investigate into the allege! in ux. 
The prayer was turned down. Thiy next odeii d to UQ 
voluntary registration, provided Act II w 13 i^pea e • an lji 
pleaded that in all other British colonics the right of en ry and 
residence of a person was decided judicially and not y a uu&i 8 ** 
officers and that the Transvaal should be uo exception. The Botha 

0308 of September, 1910, loiter of G newl W*. d»*d 9S. 8. lOOfc-Fide 
ladJsftB Overt*** by O. Koadtpi, pp* 190-P2. 

e-iwop-yi 
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Government, however, insisted on treating all holders of Dutch 
registration eeittticates and pre-Boer War Indian refugees as had not 
yet returned to the Transvaal ah “prohibited immigrants". The 
declaration of responsible British officials that the domiciliary rights 
of pre-Boer War Asian residents would be respected was thus nullified. 

The Indians had already made up their mind to resist the Black 
Act and to get it removed from the Statute Book. Act XV did not 
worry them much. They knew that with the repeal of the former, 
all special obstacles to the entry of educated Indians would be 
removed. 

The governmental machinery was soon set in motion. A number 
of comparatively little known Indians were summoned before a Pre¬ 
toria Magistrate to show cause why they should not be ordered to 
leave the Transvaal for having iailed to apply tor registration within 
the prescubed time-limit (July .11). They were declared ‘prohibited 
immigrants* and ordeied to leave the countiy within a specified 
period. They all disobeyed and were sentenced to short terms of 
simple imprisonment. 

The Indian opinion, stalled by Gandlnji m Natal in 1901, proved 
“a most useful and patent weapon** in the Indian struggle. It 
educated the Indian Community all over South Africa and kept 
Indians at home and the British public opinion in touch with the 
happenings in South Africa. The details, the objectives and the 
teachnique of the Indian struggle were openly discussed m the columns 
of the Indian opinion. It may be recalled with interest that the 
officials of the Trans\aal Asiatic rmrnigrants Department were among 
the more senous and careful readers of the Indian opiuion. 

Mahatma Gandhi and a number of his well-known associates 
including the President of the Transvaal Chinese Association 10 were 
asked to bhow cau^e why they would not be dealt with as the Indians 
noted above. They appeared before a Magistrate on the day fixed 
for their case (December 27, 1907). All were asked to produce 
certificates of registration under the Black Act or to leave the Trans¬ 
vaal some within 48 hours, some v ithin a week and others again 
within two weeks. The order was defied and Gandhi with several 
others attended the court on Jammy 10, 1908, to receive punishment. 
All pleaded guilty to the charge of having defied the Magistrate's 

w Mr. Quin -There were between 800 and 400 Chinese in the (Mr. Quin)—Transrasl 
at the time. They were mostly cultivators and busine amen. The Black Act was appli* f 
cable to them as well. So they too joined the ‘Satyagraha.’ But they worVed through 
their own organisation to the last, Vide Satyagraha m South Africa by M. K. Oandni, 
Part I, Chapter XX. 
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order. None defended himself. All were sentenced to imprisonment* 
Gandhi being awarded two months' simple imprisonment. The im¬ 
prisonment of the leaders, far from demoralising the rank and file, 
gave an impetus to the ‘S&tyagraha’ movement. More and more 
Indian prisoners poured into jails. In the beginning, only simple 
imprisonment would be awarded. JQafcer on, however, everyone 
hauled up for resistance to Act II of 1907 would be sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment. No leniency was shown even to women 
registers. 

Of the more than 10,000 Transvaal Indians, not more than 500, 
a bare 5%, may be, less, registered themselves under the Black Act. 
The rest faced the consequences of resistance—loss of the right to 
trade, incarceration and deportation. Indian hawkers refused to show 
their licences 11 to the police. According to Gandhiji, more than 150 
Indians comted imprisonment. A contemporary estimate, however, 
put6 the number at i*20. 1 life in the jails was hard for the Indian 
prisoners. They were lodged in the African wards. The cells were 
verminous and overcrowded. In one small yard in a Johannesburgh 
jail “a hundred and fifty Indians occupied the space meant for forty- 
five." 12 Food was bad. The Medical Superintendent was indiffer¬ 
ent. The Indian prisoners used to put on iho Negro prison-uniform. 
It is interesting to recall that the famous Gandhi can is a replica of 
the head gear that Gandhiji wore as a coloured prisoner in South 
African jails. 

The Government were alarmed by the rising tempo of the Indians' 
struggle. General Smuts, who refused to see Gandhi, not long ago, 
had to change his mind and opened negotiations through Mr. Albert 
Cartwright, the Editor of the Transvaal Times. Mr. Cartwright, 
a well-wisher of the Indian community, was a personal friend of 
Gandhi. He had on his own initiative seen General Smuts after 
Gandhiji’s imprisonment. The General had gladly accepted Cirfc- 
wright’s offer of mediation. Cartwright had also § mct the Indian 
leaders at large. They had told him that they could not do anything 
without ths advice of their chief, Gandhi. Hence, his mission, Cart¬ 
wright carried with him the terms of a settlement, which had perhaps 
the approval of General Smuts. The terms proposed were : 

(i) that the Indians should register themselves voluntarily and 
not under A'ct II, 1907 ; 

il These licences were issued only on t ho strength of the certificate of rogisti*I ion 
under the Black Act ani had to be produeed on demand by the police. 

** General Smuts by Mrs. S. G. Millin. 
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(ii) that the details to be given in a certificate of registration 
should be decided after consultation between the Government and the 
Indian community ; 

(Hi) that if the majority of the Indians registered themselves 
voluntarily, Act II, 1907, would be repealed and the Government 
would take steps to legalise the voluntary registration. 

There was some vagueness about the condition regarding the 
repeal of the Black Act (Act II, 1907). Gandhiji sought clarification 
and suggested an amendment. Cartwright was hesitant and said 
that Smuts regarded the draft as final. Gandhiji consulted his collea¬ 
gues in jail and insisted on the amendment. The proposed alteration 
was signed by them and Cartwright agreed to place it before Smuts 
for his consideration and consent. 

On January .'30, 1908, exactly forty jeaia before his assassination, 
Gandhiji was taken from Johanncsburgh to Pretoria for an interview 
with Smuts. The two met for the first time. In a long talk they 
discussed the original drafl and the suggested amendment in details. 
It is clear from Gandhiji’s account of the interview that he thought 
that Smuts bad accepted the amendment in the original draft and 
undertaken to repeal Act II, 1907. As soon as most of the Indians 
had been voluntarily registered. 

Gandhiji with all the ‘Satyagrahis’ in jail were released 
immediately after the Stnuts-Gandhiji conference. A public meeting 
was held in the Transvaal Mosque grounds at about midnight on 
January 30, 1908. The Indian leaders outside jail had been met by 
Gandhiji immediate 1 }' after his release. They had been acquainted 
with the latest development and* were in agreement with what had 
been done. Gandhiji him>ell was, however, assailed with suspicions 
and misgivings—“ What if Gcneial Smuts broke faith with us? 
The Black Act might not be enforced, but it would always hang over 
our beads/ like Damocle’b sword. H, in the meanwhile, we registered* 
voluntarily, we Would have knowing!} played in the adversary’s bands, 
and surrendered the most prweiful weapon in our possession for 
resisting the Act. The right order for the settlement was that the 
Act should be repealed first, and then we should be called upon to 
register voluntarily." 14 

Gandhiji addressed the meeting. Hardly had he finished his 
speech when a Stalwart Pathan rose from among the audience and 
put a number of questions to Gandhiji. “ Shall we have to give the 

** Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K< Gandhi, p. 242. 

** Satyagraha in South Africa hy M. K. Gandhi, pp. 945-46. 
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ten finger-print 8 under the settlement?” Gandhiji replied that those 
who bad a conscientious objection to the giving of finger-prints of 
those who thought it derogatory to their self-re&pect, would not be 
obliged to do so. " What will you do yourself? 99 The reply was*— 

“ I have decided to give ten fiuger-prints. It may not be for me not 
to give them myself while advising others to do so ” Further 
questions followed and Gandhiji tried to explain how the situation 
was now vitally different from what it would have been under Act II, 
1907, which was to be repealed 

The questioner would nut accept any explanation whatever. He 
shouted, “ We have heard that jou have betrayed the community 
and sold it to General Smuts for 115,000. We wili never give the 
finger-prints nor allow others to do so. I swear with Allah as my 
witness, that I will kill the man who takes the Wd in applying for 
registration. M Gandhiji took up the PathanV challenge. He made 
it clear that he would help in all possible ways anyone who objected 
to giving finger-impressions. Gandhiji protested at the same time 
against the Pathan’s threat. He also told his audience that as the 
principal party responsible for the settlement and as a servant of the 
community, he regarded it as his duty to take the lead in giving 
finger-impressions. 

The opposition from the Patban was symptomatic. Gandhiji 
points out m his “ Safyagraha in South Africa 99 15 that many a 
blacksheep among the Indians in the Transvaal were against a com- 
ptomise between the Government and the ‘Satyagrahis \ They 
wanted a prolongation, if not a perpetuation, of the conflict. These 
were the lew Indians who had nieekly submitted to act II, 1907, 
and those who secretly made their way into the Transvaal without 
permits. The latter were earning a ] ot by helping othet& to enter 
the Transvaal without permits or with foiged documents. 

The Fathan's interrogation made little impression ou the 
assembly and the settlement was endorsed almost unumaousjy. 
But on his way to the registration office with a few fuends including 
Yusuf Mian, the President of the Passive Resistance Association, 
Gandhiji was beaten up by a group of Fat bans (Febiuary 10, 1908). 
Mir Alani, an old client of Gandhiji, was among the assailants. , 
Gandhiji dropped down senseless and would have been killed but for 
the intervention of some European passers-by, who caught hold of 
the rowdies and handed them over to the police. Gandhiji was 
carried to a European friend’s office nearby. He was still uncon- 


M Park I, Chapter xiii* 
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scious. After he had come back to his senses, he was removed to 
the house of a Baptist missionary friend of his, Rev. Joseph J. Doke. 
The Dokes nursed him back to recovery. Oandhiji asked for the 
release of the Pathans before his removal to the Dokes’s. The police, 
however, did not agree. The Registrar of Asiatics who had come to 
see Gandhiji after the assault, registered him on his own request, on 
the same day (February 10, 1908). Gandhiji gave his finger-impres¬ 
sions and obtained a certificate of registration. He next sent a 
telegram to the Attorney General of the Transvaal requesting him 
to drop the proceedings against the Pathans. He further informed 

the Attorney General riiat if they were prosecuted, he (Gandhi) would 

• 

not depose against them. He was informed in reply that the Pathans 
would be released. The Attorney General had to change his decision 
later on under the pressure of the Europeans of Joliannesburgh. The 
law took itR course. Some Europeans were summoned as prosecution 
witnesses. Six months* hard labour 16 was awarded to each of the 
assailants of Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji proceeded to Natal after his recovery. Some Pathans 
tried to assault him in a public meeting at Durban. He was saved 
only by the timely intervention of some friends. During his absence 
in Natal almost all the Transvaal Tndian& registered themselves 
voluntarily. 

The Transvaal Indians, naturally enough, now hopefully looked 
forward lo the repeal of the obnoxious Act (Act II, 1907;. It was 
not repealed however. A new Bill was introduced m the Parliament 
instead. It validated the voluntary registrations and the certificates 
issued after the date fixed (July 31, 1907) under Act II, 1907. 
Those who had taken out registration certificates voluntarily were not 
to be affected by the new law, which “made further provisions for 
the registration of Asiatics.** 17 “In effect,*’ observes Mr. Polak, “there 
were to come into force two concurrent laws having the same objects, 
freshly arriving Indians as well as later applicants for registration 
still being subject to the Black Act.” 1B 

Gandhiji wrote to General Smuts that the Bill was a breach of 
the compromise. He drew the General’s attention to a passage in a 
public speech delivered by the latter within & week of the settlement 
-»-“The Indians* second contention was that they would never register 

Three months, according to Mr. H. 8. L. Polak (vide Mahatma Gandhi by Polak 
and others, p. 66); but it was six months according to Mahatma Gandhi himself (vide 
Satyaaraha in South Africa, Pt. 1$ Chapter XXII) 

ft The Bill was duly passed and came to be known as the Asiatic Registration Amend¬ 
ment Act or Act XXXVI of 1608. Vide Indiana Overseas by C. Kondapi, p. 182-88. 
w Mahatma Gandhi by Polak and others, p. 67. . v 
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unless tbe law had been repealed. Lie had told them (Indians) 

that the Law (Act II, 1907) would not be repealed so long as there 

was an Asiatic in the country who had not registered.until every 

Indian in the country had registered, the Law would not be re¬ 
pealed.** 19 Gandbiji rightly characterised the iction of the Govern¬ 
ment as “foul play’* and asked the Indian community to get ready 
for a renewal of the ‘Satyagraha.* 

A petition against the Bill was submitted to the Parliament on 
behalf of the Indians. It declared that if Act 11, 1907, were not 
repealed and the decision to that effect not communicated (to the 
petitioners) by August 10, J909, the Indians would burn their certi¬ 
ficates ol registration and “humbly but firmly take the consequences . 
Mr. Polak sums up the European reactions to the Indians* petition 
m the following words—“The Document was held to contain two 
grounds of oflence. One was that it prescribed a time-limit for a 
reply. Tbe other was the audacity of a non white community in 
challenging a decision taken by a white Government, responsible to 
a legislature composed solely of Europeans representing an entirely 
European electorate. To many South Atricau Europeans these were 
unpardonable faults, requiring condign punichtneut A number, 
however, congratulated the Indians on their courage/* 

A laigoly attended meeting of the Indians was held in Johannes- 
burgh Mosque grounds two hours after the expiry of the time-limit 
on August 10. Gandhiji addressed the meeting. After his speech 
Mir Alam, the Pathan, who bad led tho assault on him on February 
10, and had been just released from jail, publicly expressed regret for 
what ho had done. He hauded over his original certificate to bo 
burnt. Thousands of certificates were then collected and thrown 
into a huge cauldron, which was set ablaze by the President of the 
meeting. A journalist who was present in the meeting and reported 
the proceedings, compared the bonfire of certificates to the Boston 
Tea Party of 1773, which finally led to the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence resulting in the loss of Britain's empire in tho New World. 

The struggle started afresh with Ahmed Mahomed Cachalia as 
one of its leaders. His European creditors, demauded that he' should 
either pay them immediately or take his hands off the Satyagraha. 
He would do neither and was threatened with insolvency proceedings. 


u 


Vtde Satyagraha in 8ontb Africa, bj M K. Gandbi, p. 801. 

" Mahatama Gandbi by H 8 . L. Polak and others, p 69. 

« The certificate granted to all Asian* on paymentof £3 
Publican Government under Law III, 1885. Mir Alam bad not taken out a certificate under 

tbe agreement of January, 1908. 
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Gandhiji tried a compromise. He failed. The motive of the credi¬ 
tors was political and the debtor did not bend. Nor did he accept 
offers of loan from Indian friends to meet the demands of bis Euro¬ 
pean creditors. Insolvency proceedings were instituted against 
Cachalia. His finances were in good order. His debts were fully 
covered. Yet he was declared an insolvent on purely technical 
ground*. Insolvency made Cachalia more popular, more respected, 
than before. 

The new struggle was directed against the Asiatic Registration 
Amendment Act (Act XXXVI, 1908). It treated as ‘prohibited immi¬ 
grants’ those who could pass the education tests under the Immi¬ 
gration Restriction Act (Act XV, 1907), but were megligible for 
registration under the Black Act (Act II, 1907). The result was that 
no newly arrived Indian could enter the Transvaal, however high 
hie educational qualifications might be. Two measures—Acts II and 
XV of 1907—were in operation against them. The Indians would not 
have demanded the amendment of Act XXXVI (1908), had Act II 
(1907) been repealed. The Indians and their European sympathisers 
made futile representations to the Government Smuts was adamant. 
Gandhiji, he 6aid, was a “cunning fellow” and might do his worst. 
He would neither repeal Act II nor amend Act XXXVI, come 
what may. 

A Section of the Transvaal Indians demanded that the struggle 
should be directed against all anti-Asian legislation throughout South 
Africa. Gandhiji dissuaded them from pressing the demand, not 
very easily, however. 

The renewed ‘Satyagraha’ movement being directed against Act 
XXXVI, 1903, it was necessary to challenge that Law as well as 
Act II, 1907, alter due notice to the authorities. Accordingly, some 
leading Indian traders of Natal, who had earlier domicile rights in 
the Transvaal, and borne educated Natal Indians crossed into the 
Transvaal after due notice to the Government They were all arrested 
inside the Transvaal territory and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
in the jails of the Transvaal. The ‘Satyagrahis* registered in the 
Transvaal sought new methods of courting arrest. Under the 
.laws of the Transvaal, hawkers—Asian and otherwise—had 
to obtain licences for hawking. The ‘Satyagrahis 1 look to 
hawking' without licences. The offenders were arrested and jailed. 
The jails were soon overcrowded by Indian ‘Satyagrahis’. Moat of 
them were given rigorous imprisonment; The prison officials left 
nothing undone to harass the ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners. They had to 
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break stones and make *oads. Food was poor. Prisoners 
separated bom friends and kept in solitary confinement witbo»££ 
adequate exercise. Gandhiji himself suffered many of these hard* 
ships during one of his terms of imprisonment. 22 

The ‘Satyagrahis* were not to be demoralised in this way.* 


Many of them courted imprisonment again and again. Many were 
financially ruined. Not a few were driven out of their homes. The 
jail had no terror for the ‘Satyagrahis*. There were more prisoners 
than the jails could easily accommodate. Government expenses 
were mounting. 

The Government decided to send the law-breakers back to 
India. Acts IT and XV of 1907*' 3 had armed them (the Government) 
with the power. A ‘Prohibited Immigrant* under the Acts could 
be dealt with in three ways—fines, imprisonment and deportation. 
Batches of ‘Satyagrahis* were arrested and escorted across this 
Transvaal borders into the Orange Free State, the Delagoa Bay, 
and Natal. The ‘trespassers’ from Natal would be escorted beyond 
Volksrust, the last railway station within the Transvaal on Natal-? 
Transvaal border. These deportations made the ‘Satyagrahis* 
more determined than ever. 

The Government, therefore, hit upon the idea of deporting the 
Satyagrahis to India. A number of them were arrested and shipped 
to India. The question of the deportation of Indians to India 
without allowing them the right of appeal against the decisions of 
inferior courts was referred to Lord Crewe by Lord Morley. One 
was at the time the Secretary of State for Colonies and the other, 
the Secretary of State for India. The reply of Lord Crewe was 
not helpful. He cited the Transvaal Supreme Court decision in 
Banderia's Case 24 that no right of appeal existed against such an 
order. The deportations were continued on a large scale in 1910. 
Most of the deportees had been voluntarily registered under the 
January, 1908 settlement and their registration had been validated 
by Act XXXVI of 1908. The Transvaal Supreme Court held in 
the case of Naidoo and others Vs. Rex 25 that deportations in such 


n Smuts pent him tome books on another occasion to relieve the dull monotony of 
jail life —ride Mahatma Gandhi by H.S.L Polak and others, p. 72. . * 

13 The former provided for compulsory registration or m default for a fine of 41Q0 or , 
imprisonment up to three years. The latter provided m Section 0 (D) for physical and. 
forcible deportation involving confiscation of property of those failing to register _ theaiselve#^r 
under the former. Iiord Elgin, the Secretory of State for India, commented at 
••His Majesty's Government were convinced that no precedent for such power enateja" 
legislation of any. responsibly governed colony. Lord Selborno, the Governofof the 
Transvaal, admitted that these provisions were .really stringent* 

Farther Correspondence, C.M.D. 68(33, Stjpt. lJlO, p, 19, Letter datei^fay 2)* , 1909, 
p. 118, Telegram dated June 8 i 1910. 
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oasefi and under such circumstances were unlawful. Lord Crew 
drew the attention of the Governor-General of the Union of Sout 
Africa, which had come into existence in 1909, to the seriou 
political lesults likely to follow # from further deportations an 
suggested suspension. If, however, that was not possible, at leas 
such depottations to which reasonable exception might be take: 
should be suspended. The Transvaal Ministers replied that witl 
regard to futuio deportations instructions had been given to th 
Police to be very careful that the voluntarily registered Indian 
were not in any way affected. 

Deportation and imprisonment of the ‘Satyagrabis*, however 
continued. The leaders of the movement remained firm. But tin 
rank and file showed signs of demoralisation. Many dropped of 
out of lear, defeatism or 4 ‘war-weariness**. The Government tot 
had lost face. For one thing, it was clear that an unarmed minority 
refused to bow down to the laws of the Government, which thi 
latter tried to enforce by threats, baiassmont and punishment. Foi 
another, the Courts of the same government had condemned the 
action of the Government in a number of cases as illegal. 

A Union of South Africa comjrising Natal, the Orange Free 
State, the Transvaal and the Cape Colony had been taking shape 
while lli« struggle was going on \ diaft Union Constitution had 
been drawn up and accepted by the English and the Boer leaders. 
They now approached the Imperial Government for approval and 
assent. The Tran^vail Indians feared that their lot would be more 
miserable in the proposed Union of South Africa. A two-member 
Indian delegation composed of Gandhiji and Seth Haji Habib wae 
sent to England by the TiansvaaJ Tndnn community to place the 
Indian point Of view before the Bntish public aud Parliament. The 
delegation met Lord Crewe, Lord Morley, several Members of the 
Parliament, and a number of men prominent in public life. The 
delegation contacted the British press as well. Lord Ampthill, the 
President of the South * African British Indian Committee, and a 
sincere friend of India, acted as the intermediary between the Indian 
delegation and General Botha, General Smuts and other South 
• African leaders, who were in England at that time. Lord Amptbill 
informed the Indian delegation that General Botha was prepared to 
grant one or two minor concessions to the Indiana; but he (Botha) 
would neither repeal Act II, 1907, nor amend Act XXXVI, 1906. 
Nor would he abolish the existing colour bar. Smuts was in agree¬ 
ment with Botha. The late G. X. Gokhale gave out in a peblio 
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meeting in India shortly afterwards that Smuts had told• ; 
that he (Smuts) was not prepared to admit even the iheoretio&l 
equality of Asiatics with the Whites. 

Lord Ampthill pointed out to Gandhiji that the rejection of the 
concessions offered would mean further useless sufferings for the 


Indians. Seth Haji Habib, who claimed to voice the opinion of . the 
majority of the Transvaal Indians, expressed his willingness to accept 
the concessions offered. But Gandhiji told Lord Ampthill that he 
(Gandhiji) and the‘Satyagrahis’ would know no rest till they had 
obtained not only practical relief but the recognition of the principle 
involved as well. 


A delegation of the Transvaal Indians was to visit India about 
this time. Mr. 11.8. L. Polak, whom Gandhiji had come to know 
in South Africa and had won over to the Indian cause, was to lead 
the proposed delegation ot four. But all the members except Polak 
had been arrested and imprisoned, before the departure of the delega- . 
tion. Polak, a trusted lieutenant of Gandhiji, was at this time the 
Editor of the? Indian Opinion. Polak alone came to India and 
acquainted Gokhalo and other Indian leaders with the condition of 
Indians in South Africa and what they were fighting for. Public 
opinion in India was roused and Polak was invited to address the * 
24tli session of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in 1909. In 
the same session Gokhale moved a resolution of encouragement to : 
and sympathy with the Indian ‘Satyagrahis’ in the Transvaal. He 
. urged “the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of indentured 
labour for any portion of the South African Union, and of dealing 
with the authorities there in the sixmo manner in which the latter 
deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere to the selfish and 
one-sided policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in 
their present course of denying to His Majesty's Indian subjects 
their just rights as citizens of the Empire". It may bo noted in 
passing that Mr. Polak makes a mistake when he says that this 
was the first occasion when India ’advocated a policy of retaliation . 
against the Government of South Africa. A resolution in an almost:.;, 
identical language had been adopted by the 21th session of the Inditor 
National Congress at Madras one year earlier (1903) It does 
however, specify South Africa and runs as follows The Congre^;.-.-.^ 
begs earnestly to press upon the British Parliament and the■ ■■ 
ment of Tndia the desirability of dealing with , the self-goyetpiijg 
Colonies in the 6&me manner in which the latter ruthlessly deal with 1 
In^an interests, as long as they adhere to. 
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policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in their presen 
couise of denying to His Majesty's Indian subjects their just rights 
as citizens of the Empire”. A similar le,solution was adopted bj 
the 26th session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta m 1911. 
The policy enunciated in 1908 was given a concrete shape forty yean 
later in the Indian Reupiocity Act. 

Gokhale had mote than one* 1 raided the South African Indiat 
question in the Tuipeiial Legislative Council. He moved a resolutior 
in the Council on Febiuaij 2o, 1910, ie«on mending that the recruit¬ 
ment of indentiiied labour in Driti^-li India for Natal should be 
stopped. The resolution was pissed unanimously. The Government 
too accepted it. Negotiation^ with the Smth \fricm (loveinmont 
began. J5ut the Botha Muusliy -et iLs fate against any concession 
to Indians in any vital oi fundamental matter. The* Government 
of India, therefore, prohibited indentured emigration to Natal with 
effect horn July 1,1911. • 
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FROM SUBJECTION TO FREEDOM : REVO¬ 
LUTION IN WOMAN’S STATUS 


K\i \ wi\i m\ n B\ni nn i 

Ii i woman becomes vein and il Iasi dead itoin bearing, that 
mallei s not, led hoi du onh tiom bearing, she is theie to do jt ” The 
dictum is Mailm Luthers In th^ Feminine Point of View published 
i i 1052, tlieic is a tiencliint cnticism ol an alleged lapse on the part 
of Toynbee in the following words ‘He is seeking fai and wide for 
explanations of the upiihcl bieakdown ol civilizations through war 
mil conflict In* docs not mention the potation of women. One 

comlude lint b* In nt\n c\cn cousihred whether theie might be 
an\ ionni* lion l»c Iw en llie nboidmation ot women in all these 
doonn cl c i\ ill/itions md the ghnfic ltion ol w u A pdiod ol about 
Ic in hundred \i irs m pit lies llu two \m\ ^ /lie n pies mis tfie lielp- 

k ssness and tin pi>a\c rob ol uoiinn in socitlx r Flic other is an 
index ol \\oil) in s imliitiw and asseitm nt ss 

Talking oi Ik i own countiv \cii Hi it t tin cliaiactcuses this 
uoiickiful tiansloimatioii ol the woman as Hiitain’s most colouiiul 
levcdution The Feminist uioNunuit m England, specially ol the 20th 
centm>, has undoubtedlv an clement oi excitement and ad\cnture 
about it, though England wjs not the fust counti> to ha\e the distinc¬ 
tion of eiisuimg ccjual politic il lights to women r lhe victorv of the 
Ihitish woman was, liowtvu spcctaculai and convincing The silent 
revolution m the status and digmtv of women all the world o\er in 
the com so ot the last two wais and the increased participation of women 
in the national liboiation mo\ements aie phenomena of profound 
significance to the histon of mankind Thev legistei a tiemendous 
change This sigmticant change,was reflected in the United Nations 
ticneial Assembly lesolution oi Decembei, 19its i dlu j on all member 
states “ to adopt measuies necessai v to fulfil the pin poses and aims o 
the chatter . . . . bv giantmg the women the same political rig ts as 

to men. 0 , - 

To-daj the denial ot equal voting nghts h> women is considered 

an exception. Not manv veurs ago that was considered as very general 

and reasonable Even, political revolutions of the past thought strictly 

in terms of men's rights- The revolutionists fought for a voioe W 

their own government. And though the men m such a struggle were 
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almost always helped by some women, once the revolutionists had 
gained then lights, the men spoke for themselves as well as for 
women Not that women never advocated then own cause. Olyme 
de Gouges laid before the Convention of Revolutionary Fiance a 
‘ Decollation of the Rights of Woman * Mrs Adams wiote to her 
husband John Adams when lie had been attending the Continental 
Congresh m America, “It paiticulat cue and attention are not paid 
to the ladies we aie detumined to foment a rebellion and will not hold 
ourselves bound to obe> an\ laws m which we have no voice or le- 
prescntation ’ In 1778, Mis Coibm, sister of Ricliaid Henry Lee 
presented a petition for the light to vote 

In some puts oj \meiui the fight agnnst sla\uv and the fight 
for woman’s suffrage went lnnd m hand Women’s conventions 
demanding voting lights became quite usual m the second halt of the 
last ccntmv In the caih toitics Alls laiciefia Mott and otheis of 
the United States ketuted in Kiiglarul on worn in’s* vot< The occasion 
was piovided b\ the Woild's Vnti Mavnv Convention ot 1810 in 
London to which, howtvei the lemiU dclegates trom the United 
States had been denied ulintssiun ( oming hick lioini Mis Mott 
Mrs Stanton and another lad\ issued an unsigned appial m June, 
1818, for the fiisf Womuis Rights Convention m liiston The Coil 
vention, the fust ot iU kind ni't m the following month in Sonera 
Falls Meanwhile, the sponsors hid piepaud a declaration ot lights 
modelled alter the Declaration of Independence The (’onvention was 
presided over bv Mi Aloft l’iom ISit husin H \nthonv pleaded 
for women’s emancipation before hostile ciowds and sought to change 
the mind of a nation 

The women’s movement in general conformity with the spirit 
of the Civil War stood m the oarlv phase, equallv for black and white 
women. In 1869, however, was formed the National Woman Sutlrage 
Association. An exclusively white women’s association, its object 
was to secure a 16th Amendment to the Federal Constitution which 
would enfranchise women This an$ a second body that demanded 
amendments to state constitutions foi the same purpose, ultimately 
created the National American Woman Suffrage Association. The 
movement, therefore, was conducted Unionwise as well as Statewrse 
The first victories were won in the States, by January 1, 1919, 
women of 30 States out of 48, possessed the right to vote for 330 of the 
531 presidential electors. 60 senators and 154 representatives were 
elected partly by the votes of women The question of the federal 
amendment was seriously taken up late m 1917. The House of 
Itytypteaentatives passed the amendment by a bare majority on January 
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10, 1918. The Senate finally yielded on June 3, 1919 The suffragist* 
did not allow the glass to grow undei their teet The ratification by 
88 state legislatures was now leqmied The large majority of the 
staten had, however, adjourned betorc June i Mis Chapman Catt, 
President ol the National Association poisuaded main of the State 
Governors to suinmon special sessions ot the legislatures Eight States 
ratified the suffrage amendment in legulai sessions, twenty-nine in < 
special And the women ol th* entire count?\ voted in 1920 General 
Elections 

In England, within 20 veais ot the end o t the Napoleonic wars, 
there was a wav' ol icfonns Tht subsequent veus saw, among other 
things, a still moie widening ot the tranchise, the spread ol socialistic 
ideas, the growth ot the trade union movement, the extension of edu¬ 
cational opportunities, and, i movement for the liighci education of 
women Theie was a steidv advance in the campaign foi women's 
emancipation A lew legil concessions vveu mule to niained women, 

< q , the intiodnction ot an unequal divorce law in 1857, and, the 
introduction ot a wile s right to own piopeitv bv the \cts of 3870 and 
1S82 Since 1S70 botli sexes cquallv received elementary education 
The univeiMties wtu tlnn assultd uul vimpiMiccl London admitted 
women to cxainm it ions uul degrees in 1S7^ 1 lit n rime Manchester, 

Liverpool and Lo ds m JS80 (am budge uul (Kfoid opened their 
Honours cxunmations to woiiuu hi tween ISM uul lh ( )t But as 
citizens, women continued to hi cLhuitclv inhnoi to men The pro¬ 
gress ot women was municipal rathei than national The\ had been 
granted a. local government vote Bv the tain ol the centuiv, however, 
the movement tui womens' cmimtpilion isHimed a political colour 
It became mcicasinglv < vident tbit legal and socul it tonus depended 
upon a <hinge ol status Tins elnnge could be accomplished onlv by 
|H>litical means But not helote women hid proved Ihm e igerness to 
buv tieedom <uid equalitv through sutlering and sacrifice did the 
demand foi woman sutlrage evoke the hvmpithv ol millions 

John Stuart Mill, the father ot mam piogussive movements and 
ideas*ot modern histoiv, had the distinction c#r miluting the first 
Parliamentary debate on women's sulfr igo m 1807 Two years later 
he published the Subjection ol Women, and, llierebv tried to draw 
the attention ot the small enlightened section ot the country to the 
woman’s problem The whole social atmospheie was, however, 
against the cause ot women Dame Millie ent Fawcett, leader of the 
constitutional suffrage movement until the use of the militant 
suffragettes sard that in 1871. 44 and tor many years after, it was the 
genet*! habit of members of Parliament to receive afcy moutran id 
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women, or of childbirth, with wars of laughter.” This attitude of 
contempt very largely explains why the constitutional suffragists with 
all tlieir passionate enthusiasm and sincerity could achieve so little. 
Gladstone writing in August, 189*2, expiessed Ins objection to Sir Albert 
Rolht’s bill to extend the P.uliamcnt.ny lianchisp to women m the 
following words—“ 1 Ime .10 h\ir lest the* woman should encroach 
0 upon the power ol the man. The ftai I h.m is Usj we slionld invite 
her unwillmglx to trespass upon tlie dclicncv, the pnnty, the refine¬ 
ment, the elevation of Jiei own nature, wind' mo the piesent sources 
of its power.” Thice years before the centun closed anothei Woman 
Suffrage Ihll was ddeated at the -.eco ul leading although it was 
supported In a monster appeal earning 2,57,790 signatures. There 
were von lew people who m the fust decade of our century expected 
anv concession to the women in the foreseeable fiitnie. Ev£n 
Mrs. Pankhuist. the leader of tlie militant sufliageltes right up to the 
publication ot My Own Sloiy m 1911 despaued of the success of her 
battle m her lifetime. She died m 1928. 

When the 19tii centun closed tlie constitutional suffrage move¬ 
ment lmd been conducted im sometime h\ (lie National Union of 
Women's Suffrage Societies The movement was unexciting and 
pedestrian, and had failed to capline the Mippoit of am political party. 
The militant movement lagan with the f 01 n 1 it ion in October, 1909, of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union on a non-party basis with 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhiust as the leader Educated in Paris, 
Emmeline mamed in 1879 Jl. M Panklinrst, a Barrister and Advocate 
of women’s suffrage. B\ 1903 die had had considerable ^cpenence 
of administration mid public lile In J895 she had been elected to the 
Manchester Boaid of Guardians Throe xeais later she became 
Registrar of Bnths, Marnages and Deaths 1 1 Manchester. Mother of 
five children. Mis. Pankhiust had inexhaustible energy and an un¬ 
common courage of conviction. She had fust-hand knowledge of the 
condition of the poor unprotected mothers and their babies. She 
became a militant suffragette not out of any academic interest but 
because she regarded the vote m women’s hands ” as not only a right , 
but a desperate necessity.” 

This might partially justify the excesses of the suffragettes. For 
they let nothing stand in their way. They were determined to make t 
the suffrage question into a live issue so that it might survive the anti¬ 
pathy and indifference of the Press and the Public. This also goes to 
explain the readiness with which some of thq, suffragettes courted hard¬ 
ships and sacrifices and faced all consequences. Diverse trere the 
' fo rtfeii of the suffragettes, some of which resulted in their loss of health 
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and even death. The tactics included demonstrations m Trafalgar 
Square and the streets, oiganising deputations to the House of Coin-, 
mona, and in March, 1912, an extensive window bieaking campaign 
among the Westend stores. Interrupting meeting was a pait of then 
technique Once .Lord Hildane was lectuiing on philosophy Hardly 
had lie begun wlie 1 a woman asked, “ Lend Hildane, when aie 
women to be given the vote?” 

Tlie movement assumed a violent chaiaetei A bomb was placed 
m the Home Seeietaiv s Othce Attempts wine made to set the resi¬ 
dences of mimsteis on the Kail wav Stations vvtie burnt A bomb 
was placed m St Paul s Cathedral Houses, lacc course stands and a 
cliuich weie destroyed (loll links were dimaged aid imndredb oi 
oicluds dcstiovcd in lvtw (uidens Acid was ponied into the letter 
boxes. Thus aison and destiuction ot piopeity weic added to the 
methods of the Women’s Social and Political Union in 1913-14. The 
government also retaliated Laige numbcis of women vveie sent to 
prison. Theie tlioy went on hungei-stnke "and were foicibly and 
revoltingly ted Some wete then k leased though liable to be anested 
igain undei an Act ot 1911, vvlncli was populnh dubbed as 14 The 


( it and Mouse Act ”. 

In view oi the World Wai the sufliage curse lemnined m abey- 
inie between 1911 and 1910 r l lie militint c impugn was called off 
I Ik v\ u liul <u itul in anomilx in tlie existin*. ngislii of mile voters 
Women vveic plavmg (hen put dm mu the v\ n mignificently and 
heroically And so, when m 1910 The National Union ot Women b 
Suffi ige Societies iev»\cd flu question ot siiffi igc, it found converts 
iveu among memheis ot tlie Cabinet \ new (lovcrnment headed by 
Mr Llovd Geoigc in 1917 piomised votes to women The Kepiesenfa- 


tion ot the Ptople’s Kill, which became an Act »n Kcbniaiv, 1918, 
i ifluded 1ielaml, and conform! complete franchise on ill women who 
were on the local government list, on the wives of all nun who were 
on this list and on all women holding a Umvcisitv cPgue piovided 

Ihev were tlnrt\ yeais old The teason given foi fixnu fllls a £° limlt 
was that the nnmbei of new vote’s was the “ gu itc«t uldition to the 
doctorate that could be handled at one time. Tlie ieal reason was 
to reduce the number of women voters to a safe minontv bo that t ey 
mght not swamp the legislature' In couise of the next few years 
the apprehension of the new voters oiganising theinse ves in a so ^ 
feminine phalanx uniting to defeat men on major 

Pioved to be groundless. Early in March, 1928. Mr-!Bd&wm 
announced to a United Franchise Demonstiation before a distinguished 
gathering which included Dame Milhcent Fawcett, Mrs. Pankhnrst 
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and Mrs. Eleanor Rathbone that a new Bill to enfranchise women at 
twenty-one would be introduced in Parliament in course of the next 
few days. The House of Commons passed the Bill on May 23, 1928. 

Thus did the women of England have their political emanci¬ 
pation, and, measures bearing on * women’s question * and creating a 
revolution in their status multiplied on the statute book. Dame 
% Millicenf Fawcett lived long enough to sec this political struggle to its 
end. Before her death in 1929. she wrote, “ Having had opportuni¬ 
ties of observing manners in the House of Commons, and comparing 
them over a period of nearh sixty years, I see an enormous, almost an 
incredible improvement in this respect in recent years. Democracy 
is a great teacher of manners. Women felt the difference and the 
improvement almost immediately after February, 1918. 

The fight for women’s rights has lost much of its interest and 
sharpness those davs, for, there arc not mnnv 1 diehard ’ male opposi¬ 
tionists in am pait o! the world. E\en in Turkey which‘has a long 
record of female subjection Madame Halide Mdih had some of her 
notable victories as early as the twenties. Doria Sliafik and her 
Daughter of the Nile ino\emcnt hn\e recently succeeded in overcoming 
the opposition to the political emancipation of women. In the majority 
of the Asian States including India, women got their \oting rights as 
a matter ol ionline. There was little of the dramatic element about 
it. 

In Lidia the demand for women’s suffrage was not opposed by 
the men. On the contrary, it was part of the larger national move¬ 
ment for social justice in which men and women participated. The 
cause of women’s political emancipation found two redoubtable 
champions in Mrs. Besanl and Mrs. Cousins—both foreigners. The 
first move was undo taken late in 1917 when Mr. E. S. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State tor Tiulia, visited this country on a political mission. 
In a memorandum, submitted to him l>> a body of women it was 
suggested that m the new scheme of a broadened and extended fran¬ 
chise, women should In* recognised as * people ’ without any * sex ’ 
disqualification. Women demanded the same opportunities of re¬ 
presentation as men. Indian women had been enjoying municipal 
franchise almost since the beginning of the century. The Indian 
National Congress included women members and delegates who had 
full voting rights. 

The Montford roforms .did not guarantee voting rights to Indian 
‘women. But the reforms did not certainly stand in the way of woman 
getting their franchise. For, they gave statutory authority- te 

elected legislatures to grant suffrage to women, 7jr$t. ( to tek® 




ad vantage of liiis authority . was Madras (1921); the 
Bihar (1929). ; The new opportunity was, however, denied 
whelming majority of women because of the restrictive charad^fe'^i 
the franchise. Very few women had the requisite property qii^; 
fications, for Hindu legal system denied to women the right of absoltita y 
ownership of property. This explains why between 1921 to 1933, men 
voters numbered 6.8 million and women voters a little over 3,00,000.' 
However, Indian women presented their case very ably before the 
Lothian Committee on Franchise (1932). The Committee prescribed 
lower educational qualifications and wifehood for purposes of women's 
franchise. Certain seats in the legislatures were exclusively reserved 
for women. Since Independence there lias been a vast change in the 

status of fromcn. Willi the introduction of adult franchise, men and 

. < 

women now have the same voting rights. The Constitution has 
guaranteed equality of rights to all citizens irrespective of sex, religion 
or race. 

- ’ £ 

It has to be admitted that this guaranteed .equality is not reflected 

V 

either in the composition of the legislatures or in the larger field of* 
public life. It should also be noted that in the lust General Mection 
(1951-52) 2.8 million women voters were. disqualified (Bihar alone 
contributing 2 million to this colossal figure) on account of wrong 
entries.. The weakness of the position of women in the political life 
of the country may also be appreciated from the Col lowing figures i\i 
connection with the last elections. There wen; 51 women as against 
1,821 male contestants for eloctiou to the Lok Sab ha. Only 19 were 
returned* The total number of seats in the State Assemblies is 3,370. 
Women members number only 82. In the Lok Sabha women consti¬ 
tute less than. 4% of the total strength. In the State Assemblies it is 
only 2.4%. Nonetheless, the majority of voters almost all over India 
were women. This-gap between legal provisions for opportunities and 
actual social practice is not peculiar to India. It is in existence even 
in such highly advanced countries like Great Britain ami the Unite^.; 
States where the average woman is much better educated, politically;:-:: 
conscious, and less subjected to traditional orthodoxy and social, 
judices. Of the 625 members of British Parliament elected in 19^:. 
only 17 were women being under 3% of.the total membership, although ^ 
British women of all ages exceeded men by about 2 million; r 
4 women have been ministers in Britain. In the first General Election , 
in that country following partial concession to women s 
1918, there were 16 women candidates and only one v^aa. ., 

Between 1919 and 1928 Britain had only 11women , Bven in;^ 
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the 1915 Labour victory only 94 out of ■87 women candidates wen 
successful. Judged In those figures and also by figures from Americai 
jxjlitieal life, the achievement of the Tiidian women is highly 
creditable 1 . 



.THE SPIRIT OE ‘ YOUNG BENGAL' AND ITS 

INFLUENCE ON BETHUNE 


Manmathanath Das 

Bengal, trom the time ot Baja Kauimolism Roy, took the lead in a 
mental ie\olution towaids progress and modernism. This evident 
spirit, in itb due couise, influenced those limited iiumbei ot Englishmen 
who realty lelt ioi the piogiess ol the people and exerted m that 
dilection. John Elliot Diinkwatoi Bethuue has lelt his tame as a rare 
1 1 lend ot India who championed the cause ot temale education, and 
laised voice against mail} social evils. But it is clear tiom his, and the 
papeis ot Ins coutempoiaiicb that the leioimei himself was greatly 
influenced by a glowing consciousness among the people aiound him. 
“ Heie it is inipobsihle to avoid seeing ” said Betliune m 1811), “ that 
a gieat revolution ol opinion has been Ioi a long time at woik, and 
will doubtless m anotjiei geiieiation, ioi time is requisite, bear 
good tiuit. ’ 1 The piogiessive uuuds, as Bethuue saw, \veie 
sneeungly called ' by tlie conservative class as * Young Bengal ”, 
aud Bethuue lelt that ‘ when doling Bengal lias giown to Old (Bengal, 
the bueceeding geiieiation will meet with tewei ubstiuctions than then 
latheib did, in the way ol tieeing then mind lioni debasing supeisti- 
tions and degiadmg customs.” * Dm mg his brief career in India he 
became a sineeie exponent ot the cause ot Young Bengal, aud influenced 
by as well as influencing them, he joined them in achieving great 
objects. Ab would be seen liete, in his campaign in iavour ot temale 
education and leinainage ol widows, as also agamsc polygamy and 
infant mamages, Bethuue became a mouthpiece ot the Young Bengal, 
uid m hib turn encouiaged them gieatly. He warned the Home 
authontieb that “ a spirit is awaking among the people winch it would 
be shameful not to encourage.” 1 

Bethuue was nominated by the British Prune Mmi*>tei Lord John 
Russell and the President of the India Board, Su John Hobhouse, 
to the office of the Fouith Ordinary or Legislative Member of the 
Supreme Council ot India. He was selected to seive a purpose and 
that was ” to cut the Macaulay Code into laws.” 1 While m England, 
liethune- had been 41 confidentially consulted by the Governments of 

1 European Tract , 156; Bethune's Comspondcnco, 1 October, 1840. 

* Ibid. 

9 Howe Mtu : Vol. 857, Broughton Papers. Bethuno to President. 8 August, 1800. 

* Home Mitei Vol. 800, B.P„ President to Bethoae, 7 July, 1848, 
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Lord Melbourne, and Sir Kobert Peel, and Lord Jolrn .Russel m 
devising the Acts ot Parliament intioduced l>y Minister on the #iost 
mipoitant subjects of legislation,** * aud therefore, the Piesident 
selected him to utilise his legislative talent in India But Bethune 
does not seem to have been veiy anxious foi an Indian job. He 
delayed to accept oihee, and finalh agiced to come to India only when 
he had obtained the consent ot his mothei an old lady of 82.** * 

It was just an auidcnt that the Govcmoi Geneial Gold Lalhousie, 
immediately on Bethune’s amval, selected him to be the Piesident ot 
the Council of Education of Bengal The oltice was additional, unpaid, 
and “ veiy labonou ' But when Betluuie accepted it “ at the 
request of the Goveinoi Genonl *’ lie thought that lie took on himself 
“ to a ceitain extent, the chaiactu of a mimstei of Public Instmetion *’ 
“ the only compensation fen which is to be found in its impoitauce.’* 7 
Fioni Ins appointment to this oltice, till lus death, Bethune seuousl) 
busied himself with Ins female school, uid did not satisfy the authonties 
in Ins woiks as .the Legislative touucilloi Even Lend Dalh msie, 
who had a soft comci tow nds Bellimto, h id to < omplam latei that 
“ Ho (Bethune) likes schooling bettei than law-making and all the 
Goveinuis Gt lit ill togethti since Tub (hunok will not make him to 
stick to the latter occupation ” 8 

When Bethune took Ins position m llu Council of Education, i 
movement toi the emancipation ot the women had alieadv been set on 
foot by the enlightened class The new geneiation to winch the system 
oi ‘ Suttee ’ appealed to be only a memotv oi the past, felt tin 
necessity of othci lofoims, espeenlfy of educating then daughters, am 
befoie Bethune had thought ot then cause, Balm .Ta\kissen Moikeiju 
was going to “ establish a school toi the education ot lespectabh 
Hindoo gnls m Bengali, and to place that school undei the superm 
tendence of a nati\e and a Kuiopean mstiuctiess.” 9 Theie were a few 
missionaiy schools m Calcutta to educate the ‘ female childien of the 
poorer classes **, but those institutions had nevei attracted ” the 
daughters of the wealthier membeis ot tlie community ”, because of 
the ultimate motive behind the missionary activities, namely, conver¬ 
sion into Chii8tiainty. The omuleavoui of Babu Jaykissen Mookeijeo 
was, therefore, the beginning of a new movement, which not only drew 
the attention of Bethune to tiie sublet of female education, but led 
lum to think of a school at his own endeavour at Calcutta. 

* Horn* Mtsr Vol. 846, BP Hobhons< to Tmker. 9 November, 184?. 

* Add Mbs. 43, 761, Diary of Ijoid Broughton, Vol 8,11 November, 1817. 

1 Vtde Indta Home Considtations , 187/Vol 36, Bethune *s Minute, 10 June, 1861 

* Add Mbs 36, 477; Dalhousie to Hobhouae, 98 October, 1860 

* Neu>s m Provahart \\ March, reproduced in Alton's Indian Mad, 2 May* 1&48 
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Bethune’a success depended on the : support of the 1 
class. He had no support from the Government and no: 
assistance from the exchequer. The Christian community ridicutiii! 
his ideas and the orthodox Hindus offered “ bigotted opposition ■ *, 
it was the Young Bengal which stood solidly behind him* Be&jire^ 
the Bethune school had been established, Babu Bain Gopal Ghose* • the 
well known merchant of Calcutta, became, in Bethune’s own words, 
his “ principal adviser ”, and when the school was started, he procured 
for him his ” first pupils ”. 10 Babu Dakhinaranjan Mookerjee, the . 
Zaminder, promised “ the free gift of a site for the school, or five 
beegha8 of land valued at .10,000 rupees, in the native quarter of the 
town.” 11 Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, one of the pandits of 
the Sanskrit College, not only liked to send his daughters to the school, 
but agreed to attend it daily to give gratuitous instruction to the 
children in Bengali, and to compile series of elementarj' books for their 
use. 

Bethune had the satisfaction to sec that* inspite of strong 
opposition he had with him “ the sympathies and good wishes of all 
the educated part of the community with a few exceptions.” 12 Out¬ 
side the metropolis, at Bara set, “ some of the most respectable 
inhabitants ” established a school “ attended by more than 20 girls, 
chiefly Urahmanieal caste, and what is very remarkable, two of them 
being already married.” When Bethune 44 offered to bear the expense 
of building a school house for them ” they showed tlieir 44 earnestness ” 
by declining Beth line's help and trying “ to raise a sufficient subscrip¬ 
tion among themselves.” Similar schools were 44 set on foot at 
Neeburdhia and Sooksaugar, and of another near Jessore.” 1S 

To some of the British administrators in India, Bethune’s work 
seemed to be dangerous. Sir John Littler noted, “ The scheme of 
Female Education' is doubtless unpopular, and looked upon by the 
mass, with fear and dread, whether Hindoos and Mohommedans. 

The Horae authorities, that is, the Court of Directors and the Board?:, 
of Control, undervalued Bethune’s work and positively d i scon raged him*;-. 
But it was again .the spirit of new Bengal which kept him bold 

encouraged him to work. * 

The determination of the 41 bold little hand of reformer^ 
championed the movement is understood from a • prenaa 
document", as Bethune called it, sent to him from Baraseiv• 


" Indio Home Con*uUation* t 187/Vol. 28, Vide 
l* E*ronsan Trod. 156. Bethune *8 Correspondence, 1 October, 1849* : 
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of people belonging to the Young Bengal, Babu Gangahari Ghoshal, 
Kally Krishna Mitter, Nabin Chandra Mitter, Jogeshwar Ghoae, 
Peary Cbaran Sirkar, Kali Prasad Banerjcc, Kadunmitter Mookerjee, 
Gimh Chandra Gupta and Doorga Charan Chatterjee, made the 
following Declaration. ” Since it is one of the most important duties 
erf man to seek to promote the welfare of the Society in which be lives, 

and since nothing appears to be so well calculated to attain this end 

as imparting instruction to all its membeis, we, the undersigned, take 
upon ourselves the task of educating the female children of this 
district. It, for this, we aie persecuted in the greatest degree, such 
as being excommunicated fiom Hindu Society, we will not, on any 
account, desist from oui endeavours to advance the cause.” 1 * 

Bethune felt so much encouraged to receive this ‘ Declaration 9 
that he sent a copy of it straight to the Picsident of the India Board, 
Sir John Hobhouse, who, by then had been greatly displeased with 
Bethune. Hobhouse had written to Dalhousic about Bethune thus : 
41 He has much disappointed me; and gives as much vexation by wlnt 

he does as by what he omits to do.If' lie was not a w r ell- 

conditioned, amiable gentleman. I could find it in mv heait to send 

for him home.” ih Thus while Hobhouse thought ot his recall, 
Bethune wrote to him the following with a copy of the above declara¬ 
tion. ” I know this deelaiatjon to be their own unassisted work; 
and observe! tiieie is not a Christian among them, or one who would 
not keep aloof at preseut fiom the missionaries. How much better 
does this declaiation deseno it. and can vou wonder at mv being an 
enthusiast in this cause, with men such as these to help me on 0 ” 17 

This again made the President angrv. ” Mr. Bethune has written 

to me two little volumes.I am not a little at a loss wlmt to 

reply, without giving a good ileal of annoyance. But T must say 
something to your Legislator and I shall do so by this mail ”, informed 
the President to Lord Dalhousic. 18 The angry President wrecked all 
hope of Bethune to obtain the name of Queen Victoria for his female 
sohool, and taunted him a good deal. ” I hope I kiss the rod with as 
much affectionate reverence as the sensibility of human flesh allows ” 
wrote the disappointed Bethune to the President adding further that 
M I think you undervalue the importance of the agitation that I have 
begun on this subject of female education, and the immense assistance 
that any open declaration of favour from home would give me.” 19 


Home Misc: Vol. 867, B>P.. ff. 12480 
*• Home Mtic: 869. BP., President to Palhomie, 24 May, I860 
17 Home Mae: Vol. 867, B.P., Bethwne to President. 8 Angtfst, 1860. 

*• Dalhousic Paper*, Letters from the Beard of Control, 6 October, 2810. 
Horn Mtic: Vol. 86T, B.P„ Betjawto President, 28 2WQ*, 
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But no 4 declaration of favour ' ever came from home .to iosptfs 
Bethune. 

9ethune, like his illustrious predecessor Macaulay, believed in the 
efficacy of the Western education in the Indian Society. There was a 
growing desire in Bengal, and especially at Calcutta, for higher 
education in Western sciences and literature, and competent authorities 
oh the subject had brought this to the notice of Home authorities. 
“ The demand for education continues to increase . had written 
Sir Henry Seton to the President of the India Board in 1846, and had 
reminded him that “ One of the first calls upon your attention will be 
the Calcutta University, which will, I have no doubt, receive your 
sanction and support.*' 20 

Though the University of Calcutta did not come into existence 
during the life time of Bethune, vet he was happy to see that a great 
progress was " being silently effected " through the “ four colleges at 
Calcutta/ Hopghlv. Krishnaghur and Dacca, with their affiliated 
schools.” 21 The “ most advanced students ” of (hose institutions 
showed such progressive tendency that it led Bethune to " firmly 99 
believe “ that it is through them only that we can expect to produce 
any marked improvement in the customs and ways of thinking of the 
inhabitants of India." " we ma\, in the course of another 

generation at farthest ", felt Bethune. " have the powerful support 
of a numerous native party in urging us on to attack and alleviate some 
of the most prominent social evils of the country." 32 As Bethune 
believed, " The great curse of caste, infant’ marriages, polygamy, and 
the enforced celibacy of widows, with all the crimes and'abominations 
thaf follow in their train, are mainly supported by superstitions which 
melt away like snow before fire when brought into direct contact with 
European knowledge : and this work is being gradually biu surely done 
m our Bengal schools and colleges." 3J 

Bethune was correct in his study of the signs of time. The 
generation of the redoubtable Ishwar Chandra Vidvasagar, like that of 
the great Rammohun Rov, agitated against the evils of its own society, 
uid called for the support of the ruling power. But the Government 
of the Company made it its policy not to touch the society as far as 
possible. 

“ I have been repeatedly assured by many most respectable and 
influential men that a law prohibiting polygamy would be received With 


a ® Home A/mo: Vol. 868, Seton to *>r*iident. # ^Pt 60 ^' ld4 £ 

*> India Home Consultations, 187/Vol. 88, Bethune e Minute, 98 fttmt*. 1881. 
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almost universal contentment' and satisfaction/’ u said Bethune. He 
also saw that the reformers did not fear to speak of infant marriages 
“ as a curse entailed on the country by their laws, and customs, and 

a 

belief/* Of the remarriage of widows, there was a strong feeling m 
its favoui. 

Influenced by his supporters, Bethune desired to give them the 
legal support on behalf of the Government, Jn his over enthusiast, 
he asked straight toi the sanction ot the supreme authority foi India, 
the President ol the Boaid. He tried to assme the President that 
“ there is a great fermentation ot spirits among the nati\es themselves, 
such as generally precedes gieat changes/' 2 * and so called for his 
approval. 

But none ol the English contemporaries ol Bethune, ether m 
India or m England, appreciated lus moti\o. To the President, who 
. was “ exceedingly disappointed in him ”, the works of Bethune 
seemed like “ carving out idols foi himself to pla\ with and others to 
laugh at.” 2b 

On receipt ot Bethune's letter alxiut his proposed laws against 
polygamy, etc., the Piesident wrote him hack m the tollowing words: 

” I have no doubt that \ou have found persons, very intelligent, and, 
so far as you know them, \ei\ icspectable, who are willing to second 
your benevolent intentions, and such men may have gone the length 
of telling you that a law piohihitmg pohgarny would he leccivtd with 
almost universal contentment and satisfaction. You *uc doubtless 
quite right in laying down foi a mle, that legislative mnov.it *ons m 
social polity on such matters aie not to he attempted without strong 
evidence that the wishes ot the people point in that direction—and as 
you have told me what vour maxim is, all T ask of you is, to govern 
your conduct b\ it: and not to mistake the concurrence of half a dozen 
clever, and, peihaps, not mer wlupulous, associates, for a general 
inclination to adopt \ouj views/’ 27 This letter put a fullstop to all 
Bethune’s desue foi social laws The President did not realise that 
the suggestion foi any rcfoim comes not from the vast mass of the 
people but from a few progressive minds. To him, those progressive 
few appeared to be only ‘ half a dozen clever, and, perhaps, not over 
scrupulous * men, and, theiefoie, not to be given any recognition But 
the spirit of Vidvasagar’s time ultimately triumphed over the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of non-interference. Bethune was dead. All the social 


**' Home Mtsc: Vol. 867, B.P.. ft. 189.9* 

* ** Home Mite: Vol. 867, B.P., Bethune to President, 23 November, i860. 

*• Delbousfe Papers, Letters from the Board , Hbbhouae to Dalhousie, 8* neeemm*' 

1880. 

Home Mue: Vol. 810, B.P., President to B*0uine, 90 January, 18&. 
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evils of his list could not be cured. But at least one, the forced celiiwfejr 
of the widows, was put to an end. On the 17th of November, 1£{S$^ 
the Bill for the “ remarriage of Hindoo widows ” was introduced bj?^. 
Mr. Grant and seconded by Sir James Col vile, and was passed on the 


25 July, 1856. 

It is interesting to see how the President and the Governor General 
both enjoyed a joke between themselves at the cost of Bethune. Hob- 
house wrote to Dalhousie, “ I have written to Bethune telling him he 
must, positively, not abolish polygamy, at the same time presuming' 
that there is nothing to prevent gentlemen from confining themselves' 
to one wife at a time if they choose it. He talks of ferments and . 
agitations and such matters as well alarm me if 1 placed implicit reliance 
on his knowledge of facts.” 2h 


Dalhousie replied, “ What you say about Bethune and his abolition 



quite sure whether he has really brooked (?) any such question to you 
or whether you use it only as an illustration. He has not said a word to 
me about it. if he projxmes anything of the sort of course I should 
veto at once. What have we got to do with prohibiting Polygamy? 
We might as well interdict circumcision.” 29 

To this the President wrote again, ” Your letter of March 22 
throws some doubt over Mr. Bethune’s serious notice of the growing 
unpopularity of polygamy. 1 ca.u assure you that, so far as words 
indicate meaning, your Legislative Councillor must be concluded to have 
written in sober sadness. But I am glad lie has confined his joke, if 
joke it be, to me,” 30 

It may be remembered here that Bethune could not intimate his 
ideas about polygamy, etc., to Dalhousie before he had asked for the 
President's approval privately because of the Governor General's 
absence at that time from the capital. Lord Dalhousie who joined 
Hobhouse to ridicule the idea of abolishing polygamy, could not but 
Himself be influenced very shortly in favour of widow marriage. * 

What might have been Bethune's further activities to jirouiote the 
cause of Bengal's reformers hail he lived longer, cannot be said. His 
death was too sudden, and when, as Dalhousie put, it, he ” was everyday : 
becoming more valuable and useful." 31 ” Pew men have ever been 

subjected to greater unpopularity by the part they have taken in public- 
affairs, and few have ever collected around them a larger band of ftcienda 


28 

SB 

SO 


Dalhousie Papers, Letter* from the Board , 21 January, 1851. 
Add. Mas. 36. 477. Dalhousie to Hobhouse, 22 March, 1851. 
Dalhousie Papers, Letters from the Board . 7 May. 18B1 
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and admueis *V J was a comment on Bethune aftei lus death He was 
unpopulai with his own countrymen in India and his band of 
friends and adnmeis 1 weie the intelligentsia of Bengal 

It is surpusmg to note that what the " Young Bengal ol pie- 
Mutiny India thought about such social e\ils as polygaim, have 
demanded the close attention of the National (ioveiiuncnt aftei a bundled 
years As in ease of all social letonneis \id\asagar was fat advanced 
of Ins own age among his own countninen, md so also was Dimkwatei 
Bethune among Ins British contempoiaiies in Indu in ideas and 
thought 


34 Iniemt ot India 21 August, 1861. 



ORIGIN OF THE KOREAN WAR AND 
INDIA'S STAND ON KOREA 

* 

Karonakar Gupta, M.A. (Cal.), Pii.D. (Econ.) London 

« 

I 

ll has I ice* 11 t lie* ^**ii4**t a ll\ accepted view m tlu» West .that the 
war m Korea on *25 June, 1950. was precipitated by a Communist 
aggression. Flu* Government o( India committed themselves on the 
^ide of tlie Western nations by giving lull inoial support in the moat 
crucial conflict in the Cold War without lully apprising themselves of 
the hwts o( tlie situation. Ln tlie oilicial Communique on 29 June, 
1950, the (fOYormuent ot India mad* 4 »t deal* that the\ supported the 
Kecuiity Council lesolutions because they thought that North Korea 
had resorted to ‘ aggiessmn ’. Hut the pioeedure of calling a country 
an aggiesso/ wilJiout allowing tlie accused party to hate its say in the 
matter is absolutely uujustified, and was inconsistent with India’s 
proclaimed policy ol detachment in the Cold War. In a speech in 
Madras on l.T Jammy . 1955, 1 Mr. KiisJina Menon asserted that ** no 
eountiy could he condemned without its presence in any International 
body since they had to bear the Mews of both sides But in June, 
1950, when the Koieun win biohe out India joined the Western Powers 
to debar the North Koreans lioni the opportunity ol a hearing—while 
the South Koreans were allowed to present their cast 1 m the Security' 
Council. 

India’s association with the Western nations in condemning the 
North Koreans in absentia, though widely resented within India, has 
been resjiousible lor convincing large sections of responsible opinion 
in the West specially in the Commonwealth about the North Korean 
guilt of aggression. Also much capital has been made of this by the 
American publicists to justify the precipitate U.S. military interven¬ 
tion in Korea. Mr. Chester Bowles writes, 3 “ When the United 
States first asked the United Nations to take a colic* live action against 
the aggression of Nortli Korea, the Indian Cabinet voted to support 
the American proposal .... For the Americans who take these facts 
for granted, the immense significance of a fum stand b\ tlie Indian 
Government at that time is hard to appreciate. 'Throughout India .and 
Asia the Communists have moved’ heaven and earth to prove that South 
Korean troops attacked first. Although they have managed to .create 

t The Hindu. _ 

* Ambassador’s Report, pp* '238*39. 
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• considerable confusion, they have failed in their major objective. In 
iny opinion this is hugely attributable to the eye-witness report of 
the Indian representative and the clear-cut position of the Indian 
Government on the question oi who was the aggressoi in.June, 1950. 
Without these statements, which weic accepted by the majority of 
Asians us authniitative and impui tial, the unpopularity ol Kyngmhn 
Rhee’s regime in Asia and the lepugnant piospeet ol white Western 
soldiers again fighting \muhs on Asian soil might have led millions 
of Asians to believe the pieposteious Communist claim that South 
Korea had started the wai.” 

Ifr. Bowle.s added that “ Jn the judgment oi the veteran Nctc 
York Times lepoiter in India, Robert Trumbull, these acts represented 
‘ a courageous decision in the context oi the delicate stale ot ludian 
public opinion.’ He lepoited that Nehru had 1 usked offending a 
large section ol the Indian public that is ultrasensitive on the East- 
West question V* 

A well-known Bntish observer ol Indian aifaiib, ijoid Bndvvood, 
writes in Ins book 1 on the question ol India s support to the Security 
Council resolutions oi June *25 and June 27. 1950 “ Ijate in June, 

1950, alter four days ot hesitation. India accepted the two United 
Nations icsolutions by which action was taken to halt aggression m 
Korea. The acceptance w^s the moie welcome because it had been 
wisely made alter the leceipt oi a leport from Mr. C. Kondapi, the 
Indian delegate on the United Nations Commission on Korea, whose 
sympathies were known to be by no means with the South Korean 
administration. The Indian attitude was thereioie governed solely by 
.the firm conviction that the Noith Koreans bad committed an act of 
aggression and Nehiu ielt that the weight of Ins country's moral con¬ 
viction should be lent to the cause oi the United Nations.” 

In the context ot the above statements, it is pertinent to enquire 
what was the exact content ot the leport sent by Mr. C. Kondapi about 
the origin of the Korean war. Even without having the opportunity 
of going through this official report, we would safely presume that 
this report was more or less in line with the report of the U.N. Com¬ 
mission as a whole, since the annual report ot the U.N. Commission 
on Korea submitted to the General Assembly on 1 September, I960, 
under the signature of the other Indian delegate in the U.N., Com¬ 
mission on Korea, Dr. Anup Singh, represented a common verdict of the 
members of the Commission without any i enervation or note of dissent* 


« A Continent Decides, J>. 90S* 
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lu spite of assertions to the contrary, it remains an unchalleoge- 
able fact that the L .N. Commission fin Korea had no eye-witness 
account to rely upon, when the war started at the 38th Parallel at dawn 
on 25 June, 1950, with chaises and couuter-cliaiges about aggression 
alleged b\ *North Korea as well as South Korea, the U.N. Field 
Observers—of Australian nationality —having IHt the Parallel ou 23 
June, two days before the war started In fact, the conduct of the 
U.N. Commission on Jnoicm (1919-50) as a whole was most unbecoming, 
and the Indian delegates on rlie Commission should share the blame 
along with other membeis. While admitting that the tension between 
the two Korean regimes continued unabated in the form of border 
incidents and gueinlla warfure, appointing Field Observers for a 
cm reel appiaisal ot the nnlitaiv situation boideiing on the 38th 
Paiallel aiul also noting the iiitiansigence oi Svngman Khee about 
the peaceful unification ot Korea—together with Ins frequent outbursts 
about unifung Korea b\ lorce—the (’N.f.O.K. (1949-50) comes to 
the curious conclusion that the Noitli Koreans made an unprovoked 
aggression of South Koiea—without having anv fast-hand knowledge 
of tfie situation at the 3Mth Parallel on 25 June, 19)0. An attempt is 
being made heio to iepies»»nt the facts, whicli might provide a definite 
due to the exact cncnmstance^ ol the origin of the war in Korea on 
2") June, 1950 


II 

V Stedv of Fxcts ri:l\tin(. to i hi Ortmn or the 
Koufw W\r —25 Jrw. 1950 

The Tunes, 2fi June, 1950 

‘Seoul, Mondav, l v.m. 

“ Northern forces «no icpoifed In Vuiencan expei ts to have 
captured all ternton we*-! of Kinchin (Imjin) nvei, the onh barrier 
covering Seoul.*’ 

The Manchester Guardian, 26 June. 1950 
“ Seoul, 25 June, 1950. 

“North Korean troops tonight ciossed the nver Imjin, the last 
natural barrier before Seoul, the Southern capital, 35 miles to the 

South-East. 

“ The Southerners fell back to the Imjin earlier today when the 
invaders overran the territory to the west of it—Ongjin peninsula. 
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art from Ongjm itself, the largest town raptured by the North 
Korean forces is Kaesung, a raijwai junction just south of the frontier 
along the JStfi parallel.*' 


The Daily Telegraph , 26 Jcnh, 1050 
“ Seoul, South Korea Mond-iv 

The Communist People's Republic in North Koiea launched 
an attack .it dawn \estcida\ on the Republic of Korea, which com¬ 
prises the South hall o f the count]\ 

“ The invasion followed chaiges b\ the Northern Radio Station 
at Pvongvang that South Koiea ns had attacked at thiee places along 
the SJHth Paiallel 

Hie Communists soon captuied all the area noith-went ot 
Impri mer, the onh natural baniei coveting Seoul, the Southern 
capital." 

From the above repoits it would appeal that the Noith Korean 
army invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950, at some unspecified 
time, and captured the towns ot Ongpn and Kaosung as well as all 
tern ton in South Koiea west or noith west of the Inijin river These 
repoits seem to \eril\ the statements t>l the South Korean Poieign 
Minister and the V S Ambassadoi to the Republic ol Koiea made to 
the T T .N Commission on June 25 1950 

But tins is but one side of the pictuie. What is the othei side 0 
Accoidmg to V N Commission on Koiea Report (1950), a radio broad¬ 
cast hum Pvongutug at 1 20 pm on June 25, 1950, claimed that 
South Koiea having i elected even Not them proposal for peaceful uni¬ 
fication eiowned its miquifv In launching an invasion lorce across 
the Parallel m the section ol llaeju, thus pjecipitafing North Korean 
counter-attack. 

The North Koiean claim nude at 1.20 p.m on June 25, 1950. 
about the South Koiean attack on Haeju seetns to be firmly corro¬ 
borated by the following messages published bv the British Press 

The Manchester Guardian, JpNfc 26, 1950 


“ Seoul. June 25. 

“ The American officials confirmed that the South Korean troop® 
had eaiptured Haeju. five mien inside North Korea, near the West 
coast .' 1 


t 
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American mflitary observers said the Southern forces made f- 
successful relieving con nter-n thick iiear the west coast, penetrated .five 
miles into the Northern territory and seized the town of Haeju.” 

The News Chronicle, June 26, 1950 
“ Seoul, Monday, 4 a.in. 

Jlie South Korean Government claims to have counter-attacked 
at.one point on the border arid to have captured Haeju, manufacturing 
town five miles inside North Korea .* 9 

M 

From the British newspaper reports given above, it would appear 

that Haeju , a North Korean manufacturimj to ten, jive miles abovd the 

38th Parallel was captured by South Korean troops on Juno 25, 1950, 

«is alleged by the North Korean broadcast at 1.20 p in. and noted bv 

the Commission. The 1J.N. Commission did not care to verify the 

allegation made by the North Koreans about the attack on Haeju by 

the Southern forces and just brushed it aside as mere falsehood on the 

* 

strength of President Ithee’s assertion to the contrary. This fact of . 
capture of Haeju on June 25, 1950, on the very day of the outbreak ’ 
of war by Syngman Klieivs army, cannot, however, be obliterated if : 
we are interested in an objective investigation about the origin of war • 
in Korea. 

According to the Columbia-Lippi nep It ‘Gazetteer of the World 
(page 972), Haeju is one of the seven major entires in North Korea ,. 
and a look at the map of Korea would convince anybody that Haeju 
is the only major centre in North Korea adjacent to the 38th Parallel, 
other major centres, viz., Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hamlmng, Chongjin, ^ 
Sinuiju and Chinnampo being far above the Parallel. According to 
above gazetteer, the population of Haeju was above 82,000 on the ba^i^ r ;v 
of the 1944 census (ibid., p. 7-43). Haeju was the capital of Korea.? ? ., 
until 1392 A.D. and is now the capital of Hwanghae Province. 
town of Haeju is rectangular in shape and is surrounded by a.defthNMfc.;^ 
wall . [Lautensach: Korea (1945), p. 272]. Haeju is a commer^^. 
centre for gold-mining and agricultural area. -It is an important 
of ginsen (a herb widely used in Chinese, medicine) production. 
is alSo d manufacturing town with cement, goldfrefipiffif, 

Chemicals, iron industry and electric power plants. , 


\‘V. V.:V • 
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A more significant point about Haeju, the town captured by tl 
Soutli Koreans on the very day of the start of the war, is the fact tha 
Ilacju is the only railway junction just above the 38th Parallel , leadin 
directly to Pyongyang , the capital of North Korea —6*5 miles away - 
by the shortest route available. Haeju is also linked to Pyongyang b 
a m'olor road. ('Hie map prepared by the U.S. Information Servic 
in the U.K. shows only the motor road between Haeju and Pyongyang 
omitting the i ail way link, though the U.S. Army map of Korea a 
well as other standard atlases show Haeju as a railway junction linke< 
to Pyongyang.) 

A dose study of ilk map of ivoiea would convince us that Harp 
was the most important centre of population in North Korea adjaeen 
to tin 38lh Parallel , as also it was the key strategic area from th 
point of view of an armed assault fiom South Korea with a view t 
rapturing Pyonqyam / by the shortest and most convenient route. I 
would he quite logical to assume that both the Noith and the Soutl 
Korean annies nmsl he aware of the sti.dogic importance of the towi 
of Haeju m .any Noitli-Soulh Civil war. Especially from the point o 
view of the Noith Koreans, the town of Haeju. which provides a rail 
w r ay as well as a load Irik lion* the South to then capital Pyongyang 
only (to niilei a\\a\, iiiiikI lia\e been tin* ke\ centre in their defence 
strategy lor the seem it \ ui then capital nh. So an assault on Haejt 
town on June 25, 11)50, mitdd leasnnahly h* regarded by the Norf! 
Koreans as an attempt h\ Syngman l.hee to fulfil lus oil-repeated pio 
claiuation about capturing Pvongyang within three days, especially a 
it occur i ed immediately at ter Khee had a personal assurance from 
Mr. J. F. Dulles the week before alfout American backing for Boutli 
Korea. (“ South Korea would ne'er he alone so long as it continued 
to play a woilli\ pait m the fight lor human freedom. The Republic 
wfiich confionted the menace of Soviet Communism across its boundary 
had proved that the task was not bo^less.” J. F. Dulles, 19 June, 
1950:— Times, ‘20 June). In fact, the American authorities bad 
previously tried to pul a nub on Syngman Uhee by restricting the 
supply of munitions to three days’ lequirements only, as also threaten¬ 
ing tlie withdrawal of all U.S. aid; both military and economic, in the 
case of launching an attack-from South Korea. Tn that context, 
Mr. Dulles’ speech might appear extremely provocative, showing tlie 
green light to South Korea to go ahead with a full-scale invasion. 

We may mention afiotber point which seems to corroborate the 
North Korean version of the origin of the Korean war. The capture 
of the town of Haeju by the South Korean army must have needed A 
-very large concentration of their forces, especially when they had* no 

• * it 
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tanks or armoured vehicles, heavy artillery or air support, 

North Koreans had. Such a heavy concentration of foroes by 

South Korean army on 25 June, 1950, would be physically impossible—* 

alter the alleged North Korean offensive all along the Parallel— 

especially between Ongjin and Kaesong, and enveloping within the 

* evening of 25 June, 1950, all the territory west or north-west of Irajin- 

river, the location of Haeju being midway between Ongjiu and Kaesung 

The only way that the capture of Haeju on 25 June, 1950, by the 

• 

Soutli Korean forces could be explained from the military point of view 
seems to be the acceptance of the correctness of the North Korean 
allegation about the prior attack on Haeju by South Korean forces, 
before the North Korean counter-offensive all along the Parallel began- 
We do not wonder that a Chatham House Study Group publication, 
viz., “ Defence in the Cold War “ had to admit that •“ Material 
essential, to the refutation of the Communist charge that they, the 
North Koreans, were defending themselves against aggression is still 
not available '* (p. 110). 

It is very difficult to explain in military terms the capture of the 
most strategic town of North Korea adjacent to a turbulent border by 
the lightly-armed Soutli Korean forces, unless they could have taken 
advantage of some element of surprise. 

The large concentration of the Southern forces .deployed in the 
surprise offensive on Haeju, the key town oil to Pyongyang on 25 June, 
1950, must have weakened the defence potential of the Soutli Koreans 
on the other sectors of the 38th Parallel against a better-armed North 
Korean counter-offensive. 


A critique of [7. N. Field Observers 9 Report 


We know the verdict of the U.N. Commission on Korea 
condemning the North Korean for an unprovoked invasion on South 
Korea was given without having any first-hand knowledge of the 
situation at the 38th Parallel, their military observers having left the 
Border on 23 June—two days before the beginning of the war. The 
decision of the U.N.C.O.K. that the “ North Korean regime is carrying 
out well-planned, concerted and full-scale invasion ot South Ivore&P 
was based on simply “the. actual progress of operations and tile.: 
negative evidence obtained from the U.N. Field Observers that ;';the 
Sooth Korean forces were deployed on wholly defensive basis ih idl 
Hectors of. the Parallel ” (S/1507). Bdt this version of bf 

the Korean war, completely fails to explain the circumstances as to how. 
the ^ SoufchKorean^ army, ‘ deployed oh 
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basis ’ and withdrawing at the first impact of the Northern invasion to 

defensive positions, and having their principal defence line along the 

Irnjin river already pierced by the evening of 25 June, 1950, could rally 

a large concentration of force that would be necessary to capture 

Haeju—the most strategic point in North Korea near the 38th Parallel 

on that verv date. 

•/ 

The U.N, Field Observers’ Report (S-1518) is still quoted as the 
basic document relating to the origin of the Korean war. This 
document was placed before the Security Council on 30 June, 1950, 
bv the then Chairman of tlie Security Council, Sir 13. N. Rail, who 
commented : “I think this report is very important, as it hears upon 
what I may call the very foundation of the action which the. Security 
Council has taken in this matter.” Most of the commentators of the 
West including the British White Paper on Korea, Mr. R. G. Casey in 
“ Friends and Neighbours ” (1954), and Mr. Guy Wint in- 44 What 
Happened, in Korea ” (1954), based their judgment on the origin of the 
Korean war mainly on this document. The U.N.C.O.K. stresses upon 
the point that 44 The report of the Observers was completed on June 24 , 
1950, the eve of the invasion from the North ”, and that 44 The events 
of the folio winy day con Juried upon the observations regarding the 
defensive positions of the South Korean forces a significance of which 
the Observers when they drafted their report could not have been aware .” 
The U.N.C.O.K. said, 44 This very unaware ness gives to their observa¬ 
tions a special value which the Commission has taken into 
consideration ,” and concluded mainly on the basis of this report and of 
its knowledge of the general military situation that 4 ‘ No offensive 
could possibly have been launched across the Parallel by the Republic 
of Korea on June 25, 1950.'' 

It is interesting to note about this very important document that, 

though presented as being 14 completed on 24 June, 1950, the eve of the 

invasion from the North ”, the U.N. Commission itself had not seen the 

rejibrt before 26 June, 1950, and then the report (which is a brief 

document in itself), could only be 41 briefly explained *’ to the U.N.C.O.K. 

* 

on 26 June, 1950—a few hours after tlie Security Council had passed the 
first resolution condemning North Korea on 25 June, 1950. This report 
was placed for further consideration by the. U.N.C.O.K. on 29 June, 
1950. This so-called basic document about the origin of the war* was 
unduly, delayed for inadequate and unconvincing reasons, and reached 
the Security Council not before 29 June, 1950. Not only that the tinfe 
of drafting of this document is suspect, its contents' have been 
contradicted on major points fey General Mac Arthur speaking before the 
vjJenate Hearing Committee; in May, 1951 us ;■'=well 
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Willoughby, Mac Arthur’s Chief of Intelligence in Tokio writing hi thd 
Cosmopolitan magazine, December 1051. ( 4< The entire South 
Koiean Aimy had been aleited for weeks and was m position along the 
38th Paiallel.”) 

According to the U N Field Observeis* Repoit, “ Para 1 The 
South Korean 1 rmy in all sectors is\lisposed in depth Para 5. 
The South Korean Army does not appear to he in possession of military 
or other supply that uould indicate preparation for a larqc-scalc attack . 
hi particular , there is no siqn of any dumpinq of supplies or ammuni¬ 
tion, petrol, oil , lubricants in foruard areas 99 

This report and the conclusion readied by the V N C 0 K. 
mainly on its basis that 4 A o offensive could possibly have been launched 
aeioss the Parallel by the Republic of Korea on June 25, us 

de finitely eontiaduted by the very fact of capture of the Hacju Town in 
\oith Koica on °5 Tunc, 19*0 

Geneial MirVitluu though he hul puviou^ly joined with the 
U A Commission m c\pl lining (he defi at of the South Koieans in their 
unjlepaiedness bofoie a full sc ill attack m the fust lepoit to tlie 
S< entity ( ouncil is flu he ul ot tin Umfitd t omm md pio\ided a mole 
phusihlo explinition toi (he militni dtbuh which met the South 
Kouans b\ the 4 logistic nnslihis of the South Koreans ” in his 
i\idtnco hefoic tin Joint ( oimmttce ot the Senate on 5 Mav, 1951. 
Geneial Mac\ithui snd “ The South Koieans weie no match for 
them (Noitli Koietns) at all and the disposition of the South Koreans 
of then logistic pofnitiil was extiaoidminh pool They had put 
their supplies and equtpmnits close to the 19th Parallel They had 
not developed any positions in depth Fverytliinq betueen the TSth 
Parallel and Seoul uas then area of depot When they lost the imme¬ 
diate line they lost their supplies They uere not able apparently to 
destroy them in mass so that at one initial stroke this \orth Korean) 
1 rmy had a neu supply base in tha ana betueen the Parallel and 
Seoul , u Inch enabled them to press South uith the full slrenqth of 
their base bnnq immediately behind them They n> lone/er had to 
uly on the lonej distance fwm the YaJu to ejet then supplies down . 

Gen MacArthur’s statement not only ie pud m ted the substance 
of the V N Fidel Observeis 9 Re port , but also pwinleel a very plausible 
eiplaneition for the uipul advance of the \orlh Korean Army down 
the Parallel sime tin day of tin start of the civil war —which seetoed 
to many people including Mi Neluu 14 without even a great enquiry 
that this was a well-planned and large-scale invasion (Neliru s state¬ 
ment 7 July, 1950), and which was put forward by the U.N. 
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Commission us proof of ” a long-premeditated, well-prepared and well- 
timed invasion 

We might add that Gen. Mac Arthur, speaking before the Joint 
Senate Committee had no vested interest to give anything but his well- 
considered opinion on the subject. He would not be Buffering from 
* any disrepute for the initial debacle of <lie South Koreans as South 
Jvorea was not within his jurisdiction when the war started—though he 
maintained a Kcportorml Unit m South Korea for his own benefit, 
due to proximity ot the country from his Headquarters. He might 
bluff the Security Council by a lie but would have faced perjury charges 
if he had stated glaring untruth before the Senate Committee. 

The People (a weekly Odhams Press Publication in London) 
rightly challenged the authenticity of the U.N. Field Observers’ Report 
on l 2 July, 11)50, “ The official import on how it all began by ‘ Field 
Observers * of tlie United Nations is <|uito tin* woolliest document that 
has ever been produced o«i a vital international issue, since it certainly 
does not prove that the North began it all.” 


Ill 

Nkkd fou \n Knouiiiy by \ Neutk\Ii Commission 

Lord Birdwood trying "to make a balanced analysis of the various 
gestures made bv Indian diplomacy on the Korean issue, made the 
following suggestive comments; 1 “ When we have finished weighing 
the justice of Nehru’s broad indictment that Western Powers take 
decisions affecting* vast areas of Asia without understanding the needs 
and minds of the people, we are still loft with a grave contradiction, 
Which requires to be explained. That is the simple fact that while 
acknowledging the evil intent and nature of North Korean aggression, 
it does not ever seemed to have occurred to Sir Benegal Rao to question 
the Soviet denial of North Korean guilt. Some will call this diplo¬ 
macy, an inevitable evasion through the force of relentless circum¬ 
stances. Others may crudely regard it as disliouesty. Whatever the 
verdict, the challenge w’as never made by the one power in the world 
which might have forced the issue into the daylight of open discussion 
and international exposure. Would not that have represented a service 
worthy of highest statesmanship, even though the immediate* results 
might have been to create yet greater tension?” Rather than throw 
a challenge on an issue of doubtful fact, 1 think Indio could render a 
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usefiil service, in her role as Chairman of a duly constituted Neutral 
Investigation Commission by probing into the course of the Korean! 
Crisis, bringing into light the various cross-currents of Big Power 
diplomacy including those of their satellites winch resulted in the cala* 
inity of Korea. It should be clear bj now, that Hie real history of the 
Kuieuu War remains hidden still, in spite of the patent fact of the 
North Korean invasion. We have alieadv seen '* Material essential 
to the refutation oi the Communist chaige tliat the North Koreans 
were defending themselves against aggression is still not available M 
(Defence in the Cold War, p. 110). We are not sure whether 

the Koiean War was merely a ‘civil war* (G. J). H. Cole), or an 

example of Soviet armed “ aggression by proxy ” (The Economist), or 

Tinman’s revelation that “ Communism has passed beyond the use of 
subversion to conquer mdejiendent nations, and will now use armed 
invasion and war.” On the conhaiy, whether the Koiean War was 
the lesiilt of the piessme of the China lobby in IT.S.A. to find an 
excuse lor the (ontiol o\ei Foimosa to keep it as a base for future 
opeiations against the mainland of China (Hu .folin Piatt),—or the 
desire of the Amencan ainminent jackets to secure a plan for an un- 
piecedeufed ainminent nice to stave off the niglitmaie of depression, 
or it was just a plot ol K\lignum Uhee, the discredited politician of 

South Koiea who was at the point of being shorn of real (lowers, if 
not losing his presidency- as a result of the Assembly elections 
landslide on 0 June, 11)50 -nobody can sav categorically. (“ Dr. 
Jthee’s party retained only 22 of 210 seats, and control of the Assembly 
passed to a confused mismasb of middle and independent groups ” 
J. Gunther : The Biddle of MacArthur , p. 172). 

41 One member of the Amencan E.C.A. Mission m Korea, by 
name Stanley* Kail, resigned as Labour adviser in 1950, saying that 
‘ the American Mission m Korea should have been investigated by 
Congress in order to e\|K>se the weakness of Amencan policy there , 
and that ‘ the oppressed South Koreans would have icbclled against 
the Khcc Government ’ had not (ho war broken out * J» Gunther—* 
p. 172. 

Up till now there is no proof available about Russian instigation 
m starting the Korean War (Max BelofI: Soviet Policy in thp Pdf 
Bast, p, 255) in spite of such comments In an objective student 
of U.N. Affairs: “ The Soviet Government showed the green light 
to the North Koreans ” (Maclaurin : Untied Nations and Power Poli¬ 
ties, p. 219). 11 It has been seen that there are a number of important 
events for which ‘direct* Soviet responsibility cannot be proved-*-ftmong 
then^ the outbreak of the Korean War *Max Beloff. The Chinese 
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; Government did not seem to Jikve any premonition aboutthe North 
Korean^ attack (Fitzgerald: Revolution in China , p. 220). Whether, 
again, the American incursion in Korea was a result of moral considera¬ 
tions (Morgenthau) or strategic reasons pure and simple—should be a’ 
matter of thorough investigation. The whole conduct of the war include 
ing the issues such as blind bombing of centres of population, use of 
hiddbtts weapons such as napalm, the Chinese intervention,, allegations 
of germ warfare, treatment of prisoners of war, should come under the 
purview of the proposed Neutral Investigation Commission. Other 
problems connected with the development of democratic institutions in 
Korea, no legs than tin* careers of Syngman Rlice and Kim II Sung— 
the heads of divided Koreas, and the last but not least, the activities 
of the U.N. Commissions on Korea should be under close examination. 
All these investigations, properly conducted under an Indian Chairman 
whose personal integrity could not be questioned by any of the Super- 
Powers, might throw revealing light into the cause of international 
tensions—without being used hv any of the parties as sensational 
. exposures of the half-truths to further the cause «of the Cold War. In 
the book —The Hidden History of the Korean War —(p. XVl) the 
most exhaustive study as yet available about the origin and conduct 
of the Korean War* Mr. J. F. Stone writes, I do not think .that the 
truth—in this as in all wars—is to be found in the simplistic propa-, 
ganda of either side. I believe that in Korea the Big Powers were the 
victim, among other things, of headstrong satellites itching for a show¬ 
down which Washington, Moscow and Peking had long anticipated 
but were alike anxious to avoid. There is a certain parallel with 
Sarajevo, though the parallel is fortunately still incomplete.” .A 
* thorough case-study of the Korean Crisis, though a post-mortem exa- 
i^fiaination, might l>e of immense help in diagnosing the disease of the 
vCbld War and relieve tension through the dissemination of the truth— 
r which ‘is one of the first casualties of war, hot as well as cold. 



ANTIQUITY OF THE NY AY A SUTRA 

Srijiva Nyayatjrtha M.A. 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

( 2 ) 

No wonder that Caraka should go to the Vaisesika ancf not to the 
Nvava for his definition of the soul! 

xmiwinl wnwn wRf ora* I 

<nwar»f *wr i 
twr wfcrrnmwiT I 

tv g*f y# »rc *CT a i n 'dfc» 

ifip gg fau rcl feinft mwwfti n 

(Caraka, flarirasthana 32) 

That these are not isolated instances of allusion to Nyaya Sutras 
on the part of the Vaisesika, can be further illustrated by the defini¬ 
tion of as given in the Nyaya 3.2.44.' and the Vaisesika 9.2.6-9 
The latter refers to a peculiar connection of the s»ul and mind and 
cites ‘Sainskaia’ as a second cause. But for understanding tko 
peculiar connection we must turn to the Nyaya Sutra, which is here 
presupposed, and the word ‘Ssniskaia which is not a very old philoso¬ 
phical term is replaced in the Nyaya Sutra by the word «n«nw, as 
.Vatsyayana points out. Incidentally the usual compression is effected 
by Including with the Samskara many of the terms of Nyaya enumera. 
tion. It is this love for logic and brevity that led the Yaisesika to 
drop the ambiguous word anft, from its list of categories. Gautama 
uses the word aifit in two entirely different senses, in bis sulraa 
1.2.18 s and 2.2.6G. Although attempts have been made to reconcile 
the two by supposing that futility arises when there is a surreptitious 
transition from one kind (Wife) to another, it must be confessed that 
the use of the same term to designate two different things was 

cl «> fin:• v..«.ik» s. M.o. 

(ft) 8. 8 9.8. 

* n.s. 1 . 2 . 1 a. 
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unhappy. Then Again, Gautama made a distinction between tfnirar, 
which he uses in a comprehensive sense and wife which bad a res¬ 
tricted denotation. The Vaisesika dropped even the word wrfr itself 
except in indirect use in the second sense and consistently held tlie 
word WffflKf 1 in the sense of resemblance, both essential and non. 
essential, as opposed to Vises* to indicate the peculiar quality of 
things. 

There was obviously a methodological motive in •simplifying the 
terminology, although it mu?t be admitted that simplification here 
tended to % obscure the distinction between any resemblance and funda¬ 
mental resemblance and philosophy had to go back to Gautama, (or 
the word Wlfer in its second sense, although the weakening of the dia¬ 
lectic current rendered it unnecessary to carry down the first meaning 

% 

also. 

A similar methodological motive was at work when the Vaisesika 
replaced the Nyaya enumeiation of the sources of knowledge by its 
own list of the kinds of knowledge. The two classes of SRirqr (direct 
knowledge) and (indirect knowledge) afforded a dichotomous 

division which embraced the foutfold distinction made by the Nyaya 
and at the sgmc tunc obviated the use of the ambiguous term 
‘Anumana’ of (he Nyaya Sntia, which might stand indifferently fur 
the means as well as for the result of cognition. The word tffipR 2 of 
9.2.1 taken along with synonyms of in 9 2 4. was unequivocally 
used, whereas the word ( Anurnan&’ might be taken to mean both tbe 
source of knowledge and the resulting knowledge itself. An impartial 
Study of Vaisesika* Sutias from 8.1.4 to 9.2 0 can lead to only one 
conclusion, namely that they had in view the Nyaya theory .on the 
subject of knowledge and its sources. Not only do the Vaisesika 
Sutras refrain from giving any definition of sranp, which is taken for 
being well known, but they do not re r er to certain older forms of 
prqof, which the Nyaya Sutras refuted Evidently the Vaisesika 
accepts.the Nyaya refutation as final and confines its attention to a 
consideration of the sources of knowledge such as are accepted by 
the Nyaya Sutras, with a view to further limiting their number. 


1 W otu** ifif i v. 8 -i *2.3. 

(ft) TOW* * I v. fl. 1.2.4 
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<M wwftfi wi fr r W- V. S. 1.2.10,1.2.14,1.2.16. 
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On the contrary, where clear thinking demands an ifnprtnrt* 
inenfc upon Nyaya enumeration is also made by the Vaisesika, thus, 
the Nyaya admitted distinctly two kinds of Non-existence (2.2.12.) 1 
namely prior and posterior and refers obscurely to a third kind by 
way of illustration/ The Vaisesika, on the other hand, accepted 
time as the principle of classification in relation of non-existence 
and while assigning prior non-existence to the pist and posterior 
non-existence to the future, mentioned two other types of non exis¬ 
tence, namely, mutual non existence (spqtefTOTO) 3 and absolute non- 

■ 

existence (stfretTOf*) 4 , that had relation to a thing m the present. 

From the above discussions one conclusion seems irresi6table, 
namely that the Vaisesika system undertook the task of systematising 
some of the elements of the Nyaya system, of comprising the dialec¬ 
tical and epistemological parts, as not being its primary.interest and 
of elaborating such parts as dealt with the material world. The first 
(wo will explain the comparative weakness of the dialectic part in the 
Vaisesika system, while the last will explain not only the dispropor¬ 
tionate length at which the phenomena of the material universe have 
been explained but also the popularity it enjoyed with the materialists 
of all times and the physician in particular. The atmosphere is 
anything but spiritual and we cannot help feeling that we are farther 
removed from the times of the Upanisads, when the search after 
spiritual perfection dominated men's thoughts and coloured their 
philosophy. 

We are aware, that by upholding the view that the Nyaya is 
anterior to the Vaisesika, we are going against a strong body of 
opinion to the contrary. We now propose to consider, some of the 
ground's on which the claims of the Vaisesika to be 'prior, 
have been founded. Thus it has been urged that Nyaya Sutra 
*J.1.68 s makes a direct reference to * Ayurveda' and if it is con¬ 
ceded that physical and chemical theories of the latter are derived 
from the Vaisesika, then we have here a direct proof that the 
Vaisesika is prior. It is evident that all depends upon the meaning - 
of ‘Ayurveda* in this sutra. If it really refers to a system of medicine 
ab that of Caraka, which presupposes Vaisesika elements, then aloiui 

1 I N- 2.2.12. 

a Vide N. 8. 2.2.14. 

* TOreqi 

* iwnrfai itf n —■ mMtftmmwirfmtom i N - s - 3 lM * 
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(be contention is valid. But where is the proof, that this is the 
real reference? Does not Caraka himself claim for the science of 

e 

healing a very ancient origin as old at least as the Atbarva Veda 
itself, and give the following lineage of the teachers of the 
science in:— 

fit aw tferaifS* nmqfh: i mi* tnfwtwft g neeur. i 
wfwt wutwm: * tnrq ***** * 

m % m* nrn eirotaw wrrwwwroiigqrowi i 

Tim u\*r* uwnwqwf irrog: i *nm w*wronraiel uwfwrq i 
m wftqr: ywnigq^ s»rig: * f*r^ top[ qwi: *$g?ng*iqw i 
wmqnw: tout: i *Trta: wrvqrfw git$w: i 
mi wwqq i g*i wrafirt^ h 

Carjkft, flutrasthana. 

* •* * elw»ug??: *mnt f»rf3«Hftsnif*am i * * * * * 

qpTCwil etc. Caraka Sutrastbana, cb. *30. 

% 

In the given context, we need not take the word Ayurveda in 
the seilse of any definite system of medical philosophy based on the 
Vaisedka but simply the science healing which drew its strength as 
an authority from the visible eftectb of its prescriptions (Mantra and 
medicine). If the natmc of *A)urveda\ piovious to time of Caraka 
is to be determined by the contents of the latter, we may, with equal 
facility prove that this Ayurveda also contained the elements of 
Nyaya and Sankbya philosophy and of philosophies contradicting 
these three, for in Caraka who is sppposed to continue ancient tradi¬ 
tions of philosophy, there is a curious medly of Vaiscdka, Nyaya and 
Sanklna elements along with a mass of heterogeneous materials.' 
It would be partial and risk\ to claim for the Vaisesika alone a remote 
antiquity to the neglect of the Nya}a, which is also'represented in 
the medical tiadition which Caraka follows. 

Much capital has again been sought to be made out of the alleged 
alienee of the Brahma Sutra regarding the Nyaya, although they 
criticise at length the Sankhja and Vaisesika views. From this fact 
the conclusion has been drawn that at the time the Brahma Sutras 
were composed 9 the Nyaya Sutras had not probably come into being, 
but the Vaisesika system was very well known. Our contention 
ia that this is incorrect. The Brahma Sutra refuted such theories 
as were inconsistent with its own creed or were based on, heterodox 
scriptures or wfert‘"iieW-oontradictory. Now, the Nyaya system was 
least removed from the Vedanta system in respect of its contents. Both 

> Vide Caraka, Bnlraathaaa, Vknanaatbana, cb, ,VX21oft, 2 
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science of method, of whose help, the other systems freely .^yaHstf 
themselves. In the eye of Vedanta the weakest point in the Nyi^ 
system was its bias towards an atomic theory of the universe. Tbit 
theory had, however, at the time of the Brahma Sutras, come td 
associated more particularly with the Vaisesika system, specially in 
the form that the combination of atoms was brought about by 
‘Adrsta*. It was against this Vaisesika account that the major 
criticism of (he Vedanta was directed. It was not necessary there* 


fore to anticipate this criticism by an examination of the Nyayajf* 
doctrine on the subject with equal fulness. But the Brahma Sutras** 
made no secret of its disfavour of fucI) atomistic speculation and ip 
•2.1.3 claimed to have refuted the ‘Yoga’ system like other systems • 
#.</., Sankhya, that relied upon material elements for the explanation ; 
of the universe. 

The crux of the whole question, however, turns upon the mean?:. 
ing of the word ‘Yoga* in 2.1.3 of the Brahma Sutra. Latsfc* 
commentators have invariably taken it to refer to the system of 
Patanjuli. But there are obvijus difficulties in this identifications 
although the psychological motive is easy to explain. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that after opening the criticism of the rival theories con¬ 
cerning the material element of the universe the writer of the sutras 

* v 

should refer to the 'Yoga' system, before closing his some whit 
elaborate criticism of Sankhya theory. If it had been his intention 
to refer to the system of Patanjali 1 he would probably have chose)! 
‘the close of the criticism of the Sankhya as the proper place for 
alluding to the similarity of the * Yoga ’ therewith, instead of 
interpolating it in the middle or would more probably have kept 
silence on the matter as further reference to the ‘Yoga* on the matter 


was unnecessary. It is more pro.bably, therefore, to suppose that here 
the word ‘Yoga* stands for the Nyaya system a meaning vouched 
for in Vatsy ay ana's commentary on 1.1.29" and in Kautiljf.a s 





where 


1 Seme scbolate bold that the reference of •yoga' found in the Nyaya 
42, 40 etc. tolls us tbe priority of tbo system of Patanjali. It would be 
.the reference of‘yoga’in the .Nyaya Sutra dpes not give any 
origin, aa in the system of Patanjali, there never occura the mention of ttaI ^ ^ 

•jtga* ia to be practised, but the Nyaya Sutra (4 2 42) 
be cf Upenisadic origin, as we find in Jabalopanised 2.10. 

Wtfbrbg..uwvrtnrroiw: «»d in Chandogye g § 
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enumeration triOT* ifcnt Anwifir. This tradition of the identity of 
Nyaya and ‘Yoga' travelled down to the time of Hemachandra 1 (and 
Gonaratna*) where ‘Yoga* or 'Yauga' appears as synonym of 
Nyaya. The true meaning of the sutra seems to be that, by 
refuting the non-scriptural material elements like Mahat etc., as 
accepted in the Sankhya the writer was also refuting other so called 
non-scriptural elements like atoms as were accepted by the 'Yoga*. 
It is not unlikely that at the time Sankara wrot 3 his commentary, 
-the Word 'Yoga* had lost its earlier meaning in certain academic 
circles and come to be identified with a philosophy more well known, 
pamely the system of Patanjali. 

An objection might be raised that if the Sutra *2.1.3 refers to the 
Nyaya, then this is a repetition of the same objection as in 
Where the fifTOTftm? has been supposed by Sankara to include the 
atomic theory of Nyaya-Vaiscsika while Sankara's authority on 
philosophical allusion deserves all respect, it is a bit hard on the Nyaya 
to suppose that its tenets were not acceptable to the* ‘Sistas*. 
Anvikshiki or Nyaya was an honoured science among the cultured 
and the respectable from the ancient times and \eiy often 
occupies the foremost place in enumeration.* Reference to it 
is to be found in Mahabharata, Santipaivan, Ch. 2f>H Sloka 64: 
fcpnqf «rnfim junfigj* i <n? i and 

in Manu WWWMQWWTi ww' I «Atomic Iheory is also men¬ 

tioned in the Sctaswatara UjMiii^ad ‘Jjprrft ^ etc. ‘anfap W tfaftn- 
OlOra&g: l # which disposes effectively of Sankara's contention, that the 
atomic theory was not accepted by the cultured. 1 As we have no 4 
ti&ansof ascertaining that Anvikshiki was at any time dissociated from 
ttk atomic theory, which forms an integral part of the Nyaja rystem 


fofimimrt wifw: n 

Martjakand^, bloka 525 

WUrft hllllrTOt AillTOfiWWt I Commentary cn Baddarsan.. 

Satoaccaya by Gn^aratra. 


finriqfwsi mmm* i 

n.b. 5)W: qinfn i nvtqmf* q$fn m«qTi»kifaqrqn:i 

Rmp. qwft qimrtifei; I qSMt ji: q» fsiqqq fqW{ «(MR i 

fafir q^nrn umiwqqn^ lfqnj i qraravni 

t qmwn: • 

^iqqqrofttt qfW\ qigqnm i Ri#f% qrtf SMI qSfoft fpMfop[i 
n *1 gwr I 

Mahabharata, SantjpairaD, cb. 247. 'TUt * l Wba* a)aa f^«.tojte<nio tbaerj. 
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now, it would be gratuitous to suppose that the criticism xrf 
atomic theory was not directed against Auviksbiki as such. It WM& * 
be more logical to suppose that Vadarayana was referring to certftjp 
notorious system of thought, such as ‘Jjokayaia*. 

Much reliance has been placed upon the internal evidence of the 
Nyaya Sutras themselves, regarding the existence of other system? 
of thought, both congruent and conflicting, thus sutras 1.1.28-29/ 
refer to tenets, that are peculiar to each school, and tenois, that are * 
common to all systems. It has been‘urged that these sutras oau^ 
* admit of only one interpretation namely that when Gautama compose^ 
his 'book he knew the existence of other systems of which Samana 
Tantra might possibly refer to Vaisesika, Just as Para-Tantra might 
reler to Sankhya. We cannot help feeling that the meaning of the 
word Samana Tantra has been unduly restricted by the interpretation 
that it refers to the Vaisesika alone. Some light may be cast on the 
significance ol the terms by retcruug to Caraka tVimana Slhana)* 

qpiffem srfo%j: if 

Here Samana Tantia need not be so tar different as the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika ; even a mom* per oils piofessing the same system, a differ¬ 
ence may arise on some minor points, which weic then regarded a? 
Pratitantra-Siddhanta. in the Nya) a Sutra* in order to understand 
Pratitantra and Samana Tantia, we need not go beyond the Nyaya 
system itself and postulate the prior existence of the Vaisesika. The 
Para-Tantra obviously refers to the Sankhya, which we have already 
accepted as prior to the Nyaya. Besides, it must be remembered 
that in India philosophical systems did not grow in a single night 
like ‘Jonah’s gourd’ and were preceded by intense philosophical 
discussions on the various principles of reality even in Up3nisadio 
times. The congruence and conflict of opinions might vuy well refer 

to these philosophical discussions. 

Indeed, for the .philosophically curious the Nyaya Sutras pdsaert 

a unique interest. If one .were interested iu the hunting up 6 
absolute philosophical theories,"one must turn to the P a 8 e * 0 
Sutras (apd Buddha’s dialogues to some extent) for' fllsmthatiob, 
Here we find ranged a bewildering variety of previous speculates, 

wwftr sfiwsfintw:» 
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which the Nyaya Sutras sought to refute, modify or organise. 
’ Possibly in the gifted faftily of the Angirasas, there were certain 
philosophic ti editions and round about these as nucleus, other materials 
were gathered according to their congruents. But, there is no doubt 
that the writer of the sutras, as well versed in the philosophical lore 
of the time and applied his great genius to build up a system of 
thought, which because of its well-grounded reasons, has earned for 
him the cognomen of Akehapada 1 —the philosopher endowed with 
vision even m the legs. 


Vide Nj*ywn&oj*ri: - ^ 

*i$ 9* Wife** wrt i 

mtrtrcTO B E a srtft mwmiw 



STATE financial: corporations— 
a REVIEW of their working 


Sabita . Banbrjee. 

Research Scholar , Calcutta University. > 

For providing long and medium terra credit to Small and Medium 
6ized industries which fall outside the purview of the Central Finance. 
Corporation, the Parliament by the State Finance Corporation Act 
of 1951, empowered state Governments to set up similar Corporations 
in their respective States. In order to facilitate financial help to 
small and medium industries, the difinition of the industrial concerns 
has been widened in the Act so as to include not simply Public 
limited, but also Private Ltd., Partnership & Proprietory concerns.; 
The Act authorised the State Financial Corporation to carry on and 
transact any of the following kinds of business, namely : 

(a) the guaranteeing on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon of loans raised by industrial concerns which are repayable 
within a period not exceeding twenty years and are floated in the 
public market ; 

( b ) the underwriting of the issues of stocks, shares, bonds and;- 
debentures of industrial concerns ; 

(c) the retention as part of its assets, any stocks, shares,’bonds 
or debentures, which it may have to take up in fulfilment of Its • 
underwriting liabilities, provided that it disposes of ihe stocks, shares 
and bonds so acquired a3 early as practicable and in any case within . 
a period of seven years from the date of such acquisition ; 


(d) -the granting of loans or advances to or subscribing to deben¬ 
tures of industrial concerns, repayable within a period not exceeding 
twenty years from the date on which they are granted or subscribed^ 
to as the case may be.* 


Accommodation could only be given against tangible assets seep*! 
by sufficient pledge, mortgage, hypothecation or assignment. . 
Corporation have been debarred from accepting deposits except- 
provided by the act or from subscribing directly to shares i 
of any company or granting advances on the security of 
The maximum amount to be advanced has been fixed afcjte 

* . ' • • . * ' * V ,.v "*i . 

• - * . • T '., ; 

-» In September, 1968. the induttriai end State Financial 
Act. 1966 w taeacd.aBd tMaenwtnwnt«*o*er. the Corporation.*i 
w* 6« newi, M t n P •»*>. 


■ ; 1 Mmtem: 


■■■ 
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Under this Act, Financial Corporations have so far been estab¬ 
lished in 30 States, viz. Punjab, Bombay, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, 
Travancore-Cochin, West Bengal, Behar, Assam, Andhra and Rajas- 
•than, and proposals for establishing similar corporations'are under 
consideration in Madhya Bharat, Mysore and Orissa. 

Kkvfkw oi Opfu \tions 

It would be too premature to draw any conclusions regarding the 
functions of the State Corporations from the lesults of their workings 
during this short peiiod of existence. Nevertheless a review of the 
up-to-date working cannot hut create a feeling of disappointment 
about the activities of these corporations. The corporations have not 
so far been able to give any significant help to the small and medium 
sized concerns of different states. 

Annual reports of the Finance Corporations of the 10 States show 
that though none of them has actually incurred losses, yet none has 
been able to give the guaranteed dividend to the Shareholder without 
state Government subvention. But this altogether would be an un¬ 
important point, if the corporations have actually succeeded in 
attaining their principal objective, namely assisting the medium and 
small industiics with finance Viewed in this angle, unfortunately 
the activities of the corporations are none too encouraging. 

Considering the level of industrial development in different states, 
the size of the requests for loans (for the period 193i-55j, e.gr., in 
Bombay or in West Bengal cannot be gauged to he on the high side. 

One'of the reasons lor such small amount of requests being made 
is the experience gained by industrial concerns in the medium and 
small sector about the intricacies involved in mortgage banking. But 
the type of securities insisted upon is the most important cause for 
such little enthusiasm shown on the part of the borrowers. Small 
and many of the medium concerns do not possess any tangible assets 
acceptable to the corporation, which pi even ted them from approaching 
the Financial Corporation. 

From the table, it is to he found that not only the aggregate 
vaiue of applications for loans made to individual corporations is small, 
but there is a visible gap between the total loans applied for and loans 
actually sanctioned. Out of 514 applications received by the five 
corporations up to 31st March 1955, only 114 or 22*17% have been 
finally sanctioned, 13C are pending, 191 applications have been rejected 
or withdrawn and 7S have been disposed of and referred to other 
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agencies, such as Small Industries Board, Director of Industrie* 
etc.* 


The Woiking of the State Financial Coipoiahous: 

—19*3.3-55 and 55 56. 


Name and No of «ipr li< aliens it 
date of teivt d and the amount 
J5ota blish- i c juost td 

incnt 

(in Lakhs of 
No. Ks) Amcunf 


Applicaticn? 

No ind amount uuder \pphca- Apphca- 

smtlionod investigation lions le,©.*- tions die* 

cr pending tel or with posed of 
for want of drawn 
(in Liklis of information 
No Rs ) Amount 


63 55 53 56 53 55 55 56 63-55 56-55 53 55 55-56 53-55 55-51. 51-55 55 56 53 55 55-56 


Travanoore- 



Rs 


Rs. Rs. 





cochin 
(1312 53) 

37 

26 

57 J7 

51 35 21 

261 

37 15 23 6 

-10 

(52 56) 

3 

(53 50) 

Ilydcmbad 
(13 2 54) 

33 

23 

3j 15 

U I) 2) 

) 

38 56 4 58 

7 

11 

11 

11 

Bombay 

a 12 53) 

m 

56 230 33 

n a )1 

2) 

61 37 6) 450 66 

23 

23 

» 

11 

Ponjub 
(1 2 53) 

133 

56 

33 J2 

7)17 46 

3) 

20 70 3) 57 

26 

17 

67 

12 

Wi st Bengal 101 
(1 3 64) 

G7 153 0 170 h0 6 

3 

L4 50 2* 77 

18 

25 

77 

51 

naurashtra 

37 

— 

62 22 

11 

1G 

15 50 28*05 

1 3 





b nuhidin r 10 jpphtifu ih oiiiud fciwiri fiom previous veir 
a including applu iti ns „ ,, ,, ,, „ 

Tin. amount ad van eel bv clliti four c< rporation 9 m i-. follows 
As*mi—Rs 26,41,003 during 1055 5b. 

Rajasthan—Re 1,85,01)0 (the figtue in foi 4 pirn ] of 1 year and 2$ months* working) 
Bihar—R-. 3 85,0)0 (trap nod of out >1 ir and 5 mmths hoiking) 

Andbia—Rs 8,01 873 (the amount of loan advincid by Madias investment Corporation 
and tiansferred to Andbia I?manual Corpcration.) * 


The reasons foi 1 ejection have been on a \aiiety of grounds such 
as absence of adequate security and scope for further i \pansion, 
insufficiency of piofit earning capacity to repay the instalments of prin¬ 
cipal and interest, unsatisfactory financial position, unfavounble credit 
ipports, bad management etc. The most impoitant tau^e foi rejection 
howevei has been the unsatisfactory nature of the secuiitien offered. 


* There has been a decline in the numbir of applied! jH i ri'ed aud refected by 
1355 56 different corporations dnring wliuli is the ie«ult of the umikuce gained m 
honnomg industry On then palt, the corporations were nbl to reduce delay4 in the 
disposal of loan applications lhe applicant concerned in the«'her hand seems to have 
-heater appreciation of tbo terms 01 d conditions on which (be t iporations grant financial 

accommodation. 

Apart fiom this, there is not much evident erf jmpn tements 111 the working of the 
* irporations The number of loana sanctioned has bttn lower comps red to pievions 
vear except in the cases of West Bengal, Sauras'itia and Travancoie-cochm corporations. 
This 1*1 stated to bo duo to the accommodation recently offered by the Small Scale 
'odustrios Board on attractive terms. 
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Most of the small and many of the medium sized concerns do not own 
any land and building which are cou-idered to be the safest type of 
security by the corporation. Moreover, as majority of the applicants 
• were proprietory or partnership firms, it seemed very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain their financial position exactly. 

Financial Corporations and Small and Medium Industry 

Not ouly the aggregate amount of loan .sanctioned is small but 
Corporations ha\e also failed to achieve the main objective—that is to 
render financial assistance to those small and medium sized industries 
which are not getting accommodation lr>m the money market, with 
medium and long term loans. In actual pr.n tic<\ the corporation so 
tar are able to ieach by aul large, the type ol industrial concerns, 
which lias fixed assets of adequite value 10 offer as security and which 
is generally in a position to satisfy the requirements of a financier 
under a sjstern of mortgage credit in the milter of investigation and 
marketability oi title to the security and which is also able to bear the 
legal and other charges including the stamp aul registration fees 
payable on the mortgage of propeity. This limits Hie field of operation 
of the Corporation. Thus the corporation have been able fo lar “to 
serve those industrial units which fall within tin medium group.” 1 
From the published reports it is not possible to guage exactly the 
types of concerns so far receiving the bulk of aecommo latiou. Infor¬ 
mations received from some of the corporations on this point in reply 
to personal query show th*«t so far* fiom ihe point of view of capital 
invested, medium sized concerns are the major recipients of loans. 
In the case ol the llwlerabad Coipoi it Ion out of twenty recipients, 
eleven concern* are in the medium group, c. having capital assets 
'between Its. I-10 lakhs receiving Rs. 33,61.000 i.c. 9*2,33% of the total 
amount sanctioned up to din March 1953. In case of the Saurashtra 
Financial Corporation, only three out of twenty*seven recipients of 
financial accommodation, are, small concerns. The amount sanctioned 
by Saurashtra corporation to this t)pe of concerns accounts for only 
4*8% of the total amount sanctioned up to March 1 955, and 2*7% 
during 1955-56. Twenty-three out of seventy concerns so far receiving 
accommodation from Bombay corpoiation are smaller sized concerns 2 
accounting for il’03% of total loan sanctioned. From the point of view 

1 Annual Report of the Panjab Financial Corporation—1954-65. 

Ihiru Annual Report of the Pombay State Financial Corporation—A small scale 
concern has been defined in the Report as a unit haying capital or capital asset op to tbe 
value of Ks. 5,00,000 and a medium scale concern as a unit having share capital of 
assets of the value up to Rs. 20.00.000. 
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of the length of the period of the Joan it is also mtetesting to note tfeafc 
although the coiporations have sanctioned both medium and long term 
loans, small concerns have m both states lecened onU medium term 
(i.e. for a penod of 5-10 yeais), loans. Thu*, out of the twenty 
lecipients of loan*- fiom the Hyderabad Finmcial Corpoiation, onlj five 
all m the medium gioup have been planted long teun loins foi a period 
of ten to fifteen yeai*> This long teun loin accounts foi 75 80% of the 
total financial assistance by the Corporation The rest of the amount 
can be tieated as medium teun loins, »»«, aio tepiyablc alter five yeats 
but within ten 3 cars SauiashJi i Financial 'Wpoiation ha* so far 
granted Jong teirn loan to iwo medium sized cone tint and lest of the 
loan (/ ( AJ 29%,) bis be*n giant 1 foi i pei 10 1 oi five to ten years to 
tinee bimll, twent\-one melium si/etl md on* lugn sized concern. 
The loans ad\ained by otlu i cmpnia+ion cannot be classified in this 
wa} as they declined to ,ive mfom itions on these joint . 1 

The failuie to a->n t the small units ,s due not io any unwilling¬ 
ness on tin pait of the Coiisolations but to the delMs inherent in the 
constitution of tins? toiporaliotis The u-titutious hive not been 
constituted in a miimei so as tj be ihh io iepdci fitnncial assistance 
to small units on the turn and in ihe ioim cons stent with tliclfc 
ratine and ability Then being scum il diflic nine - financial and practi¬ 
cal in the way ol the small ui it hiviu, no tangible.issets to mortgage 

I OR Illl \h \R 1 »)1 ) # > 


Public liuiuid « nip line* Pin i t TitJ <i paui J’litnudip Proprie'ory 

Ap|.l cunn \p»l ir n \pp u it c n 'j»i ) iti » v ijIi \ »pli Apjli. Appli 
Hum 1 inciun d nieivtc in ti md it il. in<t ieid stnet 

.3 O .C 

c* cr ss cr pS 


Bombay 

3d 

21 

7 

10 

S3 

17 

7 

1 J 

57 

11 

i J 

l /( 

7 4 4 

Hyderabad 

It) 

5 

n.a 

1 

2 

2 

n l 


<1 

5 

n i 

i 17 

72 n a. 4 

Punjab 

7 

n a. 

a 

n a 

14 

n a 

1 

n a 

>t 

n a 

1 * 

ii a C2 

n a 2 p a. 

Paurasbtra n.a. 

n a. 

n i 

5 

n d 

n a 

n. s 

2 

n t 

j n 

n i 

b u a 

n a. n a 3 

Assam 

2 

12 

n. i 

7 

o 

10 

ii a. 

► 

> 

3 

7 

11 H 

b V 

31f n.a. m 


l The Wilkin^ if suit of tl c Cuiporolions dm in 1° ^ point* unmistakably to tbe 

fact that they are pioviding aocommodition to con pi» lupi lnduatiial concerns in the 

medium ei/cd group on a rif cr diapj< poitiouutt wale, ^bicl is ntt fully consistent "with 
these fundacreotal fun< tion o<.ttcn textile, ED*.uiciii(t 11> clru. tnpply, oil onwhing *ud 
similar industries as also tea and rubber plantations ingsgtd in actor} operations stand out 

as maior recipients of loans. 

* Including two concern* of joint Hindu faniii} 
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of availing themselves of financial assistance from the corporation. 
The failure of the smaller sized units to offer sufficient security is also 

proved by the fact that proportion of rejection to total number applied 
is the heaviest in the case of proprietory and partnership concerns, who 
so far formed the majority of the total applicants, during the first-year 
working of the corporations. 

Although the state corporations have been established mainly to 
render financial assistance for acquiring fixed atsets, in course of their 
functioning it is found that majority of the applications, specially 
from the smaller concerns are for working capital funds. In fact 
today the shortage of working capital is as acute (if not more) as that 
for medium and long term credit and capital. Medium and long 
term credit for expansion and modernisation would be of no use to 
them unless they arc at the same time provided with funds for 
working capital purpose, for which they have not a single source to 
turn. West Bengal Financial Corporation m course of its first 
thirteen months of working received applications for working capital 
which “ far exceeds that for block assets . 99 In Saurashtra “ the 
general trend of the applications received leveal that most of them 
are for working capital requirements.” The inclusion of the supply 
of funds for working capital purposes in their list ot operations by 
subsequently modifying their lending scope, the corporations have 
recognised this characteristic of financial requirements of small and 
medium and specially of the foirner group of industry. The West Bengal 
Financial Corporation has decided to gi\e loan for working capital 
also in deserving cases and m fact out of the six concern b receiving 
financial accommodation from the Corpoiation up to March, 11155, four 
have been given funds entirely for working capital put poses, while 
the other two for both fixed and working capital purposes. In 
response to requests, specially fiom small scale industrialists for loans 
for working capital, the Board of Governors of the Bombay State 
Financial Corporation has decided to grant loans tor working capital. 
Generally, if the Joan is primarily required for block capital, the 
element of working capital, would, in special circumstances be 
provided up to 20% of the total amount applied for. The 'loans 
primarily required for woiking capital would be given to ( a) industrial 
concerns which are of high priority fiom the point of view of industrial 
development in the state, (b) an industrial concern which is organised 
on sound lines and has a promising future, but is working below 
capacity owing to lack of working capital or ( c) a new unit which its 
unable to get accommodation from commercial banks and requires 
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assistance for a transitional period. The security against which loans 
to be advanced would always include the net value of the fixed assets 
and niay also include stocks if necessary. Overlapping of securities 
with banks however is avoided and if the concern is in a position to 
obtain supplementary working capital from commercial banks against 
security of stocks, it is free to do so. Loans and advances are not 
given in the nature of cash credit arrangements. Jii order to enable 
large number of concerns to avail themselves of this facility, the Board 
has decided that a loan pnmai ily for working capital to be granted to 
a single industrial concern should not exceed Ji*. 1,50,1)00.* The 
Hj derabad financial corporation 1ms also advanced funds for working 
capital iu appiopriate cases, but only against the security of tangible 
assets. 2 

M 

From the point of view of meeting even the long term financial 
needs of the small and medium sized concerns the activity of the 
State financial corpoiations so far is a record of failure. The causes 
for the meagre arnouut of assistance rendered so far have been 
explained already. What is to be appreciated that although the 
financial requirements can be met with loug term and medium term 
credit, the small and medium mdusuy specially the former one, is 
not in a position financially to avail themselves of the facility rendered 
in the form ot Jong turn inoitgige loan at a rale of interest higher 
than what they could alloid. In order to appraise the financial 
ptoblems of the smaller sized concerns, the first point to be realised 
is that small industries are by nature undercapitalised. Financial 
problem, both with regard to ctcdit and capital centre round the fact 
that they have initially veiy small capital base to begin with, which 
pievents them from taking advantage of the credit facilities provided 
thiough the worn al channels. “ The chaiacteiistic Jack of fixed 
assets is near to the heait of the credit problem oi small business 
since lenders often base credits upon 4 Bricks and Moilar ’ security 
rather than upon dynamic size”. 1 So any form of arsifUnee til order 
to be of ical benefit to the smaller sized concerns should be partly 
m (he nature of permanent ventute capital, t'nfortuiutely the State 
Finance Corporation* have been defericd fioin subscribing to the 
share capital of the bouowmg concern* which practically rendered 
these institutions unapproachable to smallei *ized concerns. To be 

1 Bombay State financial corporation*-Secon 1 Annual Report. 

* Staled by tbi' Managing Director of tbo said coiporation in a letter dated the 16th 
Nov. 1955. 

a F. 0. Dicks A K.J. Hopkioga Private Capital Requirement*—Wwhington 1916— 
n. 55. 
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of any practical help, the lending power of tlxe corporation shonld be 
widened enough like-the Industrial Credit and Finance Corporation 
of England, whose lending method has not been prescribed before 
hand, and extends its financial assistance in the form suitable to the 
borrowing concern. The I.C.F.O. »n its actual operation is entirely 
free to render assistance to small industries and in some cases even 
• unsecured loans ha\e been granted, where the corporation is satisfied 
that such assistance is justified. A system of giving unsecured loan on 
long term basis has ibo Ik on intiod-iced in Indonesia for the assistance 
of small scale and <<>tiige inductile**. Un»Dr their urgency Pro¬ 
gramme of Ill'll-.53, a 3 year plan for promoting cottage and small 
scale industries, in loin. sian Government alloted a certain amount to 
be lent out to small industries lor (1' purchasing s njll machineries, 
equipment & tools, (*2) erec ting buildings tor piodueuon purposes and 
(3) providing revolving capital for the small units which will be 
modernised, 7 

For meeting the financial requirements of small industries Shroff 
Committee has suggested for the establishment ot special Develop¬ 
ment corporation whit !i would not be owned either partly or wholly 
by the Government, but should he provided with an interest free 
loan of Its. 10 crores lor 15 \e,»ib. The unpmatiun would undertake 
the following typo ol business, namely (1) mvestment in equity 
capital of industrial concerns (2) puicliase of preference shares and 
debentures (3) granting of long term loans (l) granting oi loans given 
to small mdustiies by commeicial banks (5) underwriting of issues 
(G) Joint lending with oilier suitable agencies or with Government 
for purposes ol induMnal development in the industrial sector. 

But as 1ms been suggested by Dr. S. K. Basu, instead of setting 
tip yet another lorpoiation, the functions ot the corporation outlined 
can be achieved by enlarging and modifying the functions of State 
Finance Corporation, “ If the State Finance Corporations were 
allowed to subscribe not only to the preference shares, but also to 
the ordinary shares, m indu-lnal companies and were further given 
the option to convert thcii loans into preference shares, there would 
be no difference between the Fmai.ce Cnporations and the Develop¬ 
ment Corporation as tonuiud |>y the Shroff Committee.” More¬ 
over, by a system of co-oidination of the functions of State Finance 
Corporation & State aid to industries in the modified form (as laid 
down by the Central Government) specifying the amount pf loan 

* ECAFE report of the study group of small scale industry experts oo their tilit to 
Japan—E-CN. 13 -18T-108—February 1956. 
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applications to be enter tained by each the financial pioblem6 of small 
and l ni3dium industries can be expected to be met somewhat satis¬ 
factorily. Loan applications up to one lakh should be received by 
• the Board of Industries, while applications requiring financial accom¬ 
modation from one to ten lakhs should be entertained by State 
Financial corporations. The work of sanctioning loans to small 
industries can also be entrusted to the State Financial Corporations 
(as has been done in Bombay) and the Board of Industries would 
only deal with the applications for financial assistance fiorn cottage 
industries. 1 

a 

1 Id the original circular from the Central Government, it was envisaged that aotnal 
disbursement of Joans by the Government under Aid to Small Scale Industries Scheme 
would le made through the State Financial Corporations. But as acting as Agents of the 
Government involves certain amendment to the State Financial Corporation Act the 
matter ia being taken up by the Cent ml Government. Meanwhile the work of 
disbursement of loons baB also been entrusted to certain other Corporations, c g, Hyderabad 
in an informal wav. 

The initiative for planning a ec-ordinaUd ►chcme has been taken up by the State 
BankofTndia. A pilot scheme for providing ciedit to small scale industries at certain 
ct litres has recently hern drawn up and oirangcmcnts aie now m progress to work the 
scheme. With a view to facilitating the woik of the vaiious institutional agencies who 
have no branch organisations, the State Bauk of India are arranging for the services of 
their branch agents teing placed at their dit-pcsal in the matter of compiling and furnishing 
opinions and generally assisting such credit agincits in their operational activities in such 
centres where they are not represented. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OE THE 
DOCTRINE OE KATHARSIS 

Prof. Kamendrakumar Ben, M.A., LL.B. 




A great writer is best interpreted by himself. It is particularly 
so with a writer like Aristotle, who wrote on almost every branch of 
Knowledge, and whose writings ran into hundreds. Sir William Osier 
speaking in Megill University in 1898, said, “It i& sad to think that 
the day of the great polymathic student is at an end; that we may 
perhaps, never agafn see a Bealiger, a Haller, or a Humboldt—men who 
took the whole field of knowledge for their domain and viewed it as 
from a pinnacle ". Hr. T. Case, Waynflcte Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford, speaks of this integrated approach of Aristotle. 
He emphasizes how a synoptic view of the whole corpus of Aristotelian 
writings is first necessary, before there can be any understanding of the 
Aristotelian position. We have attempted to examine the Aristotelian 
doctrine of Katharsis against the wider background of Greek philosophy 
and medicine. It is hoped that the long-standing controversy about the 
interpretation of this doctrine might at least be resolved, if we look at 
the problem from the standpoint of Aristotelian philosophy. 


I 

No book has so deeply influenced the subsequent history of 
European poetic theory as Aristotle’s Poetics, and no doctrine had a 
more chequered career than the doctrine of Katharsis. Egger finds no 
reference to Aristotle’s Poetics in Horace, Cicero or Quintilian; and 
the Poetics was entirely lost sight of during the Middle Ages. Jts 
transmission, as Egger points out, was due almost exclusively to the 
Orientals. Averroes’ version of the Poetics in the twelfth century 
stimulated critical thought; and Hermann translated from the Arabic 
version in the thirteenth century. But Bobortelli’s critical# edition in 
1548, first drew attention to the significance of this treatise, and in the 
very next year, the first Italian translation was given to the world by 
Bernardo Segni. From that day to this, the editions and translations 
of the Poetics have gone on increasing; and there is hardly a single 
passage in Aristotle's treatise, which has not been elaborately discussed 
and commented upon. * 

* »♦ * 

* 
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It should be clearly recognised that Italy in the Renascence was a 
completely different world from Greece m the time of Plato and Aristotle. 
Modern interpreters of Aristotle have almost all of them entirely 
'depended on the ltenascence interpretation of this Aristotelian doctrine. 
Eobortelli (1648), Yettori (1560) and Oastelvetro’s (1570) treatises seem 
to have almost canonical authority for the moderns in the interpretation 
of this much disputed doctrine. Robortelli writes, 44 the exercise of 
terror and commiseration purges the mind of these very passions; for 
the spectator, seeing things performed which are very similar to the 
actual facts of life, becomes accustomed to sorrow and pity ”, 
Gastelvetro also follows this interpretation of Robortelli, though it should 
be noted that he nowhere attempts to read the doctrine as an integral 
part of Aristotelian philosophy. Dr. J. E. Spingarn in 44 History of 

V 

Literary Criticism in the Renascence ” refers to Minturno’s treatment 

of the doctrine in Arte Poetica (Venetia, p. 77). Accoiding to this 

interpretation of the Katharsis, tragedy is a mode of homoeopathic 

treatment, effecting the cure of one emotion by means of a similar 

one: and we find Milton in the preface to Samson Agonistes, 

explaining the Katharsis in much the same manner. Milton writes, 

“ for so in phv&io, things of melancholic hue and quality are used 

against melancholy, sour dgainst sour, salt to remove salt humours 

This passage has been regarded bv Twining, Bernavs and other modern 

scholars as a remarkable indication of Milton’s scholarship and critical 

insight. (Butcher, pp. 2*29-510), hut alter all, it need hardly be said, he 

was merely following the, interpretation of the Italian commentators on 

the Poetics. • 

Modern writers on Aristotle’s poetics, like Bernays, Bvwater, 

Sandvs, Gndemann and Butcher have all followed this Renascence 
* • » 

mterpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Katharsis. All these 

eminent critics reject the theory of purification of pitv and fear. They 

look at soul, which is to be purgated, as more inipoitant. This is 

consistent with the main tenetH of Aristotelian Philosophy. We 

should remember that soul in earlv Aristotelian analysis (as also in 

• 

the Platonic system) is a 14 substance ”. Pity .and Fear, and 
everything affecting (**008 = pathos) the soul, arc all qualities; and 
bv Katharsis of the soul, Aristotle was hinting a* the return of the 
affected soul (™07^a rQt , pathemeta Poetics. UiOb) to its original 
“ uniformed ” state. This view of passions as 44 affections ” of the 
flcul is closer to the purgation theory, than to the purification theory 
°f Hermann, Batfceux and Busemihl. The purification of pity and fear 
makes very little sense. In aesthetic experience, we do not enjoy pure 
pity pure fear, but something which is very different from both* 
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It is, as we shall find in Sec. V, the element of reason (aoyos, logos) 
which adds to our sense of aesthetic delight. 

Zeller and Gomperz also speak of this 4 4 substantial ” character 
of the Greek conception of soul. But Zeller felt that here, there is* 
a conflict between the Benascence interpretation of Katharsis as 
homoeopathic and the main trend* of Aristotelian Philosophy. Zeller 
puts the question how it is that while the balance in phenomenal and 
noumenal world in Pre-Socratic and .Aristotelian philosophy, is 
everywhere to be achieved through the opposites, in the Poetics, 
Aristotle should have sharply deviated from this standpoint, and 
formulated a theory, which is entirely his own. But Zeller does not 
follow up this very pertinent question, and accepts the Benascence 
interpretation of the doctrine. 

Bernays also subscribes to this purgation theory—purgation 
of pity by pity, and fear by fear. With great learning and literary 
skill, Bernays maintained that Katharsis as used in the Poetics, is a 
medical metaphor; “ purgation M denotes a pathological effect on 
the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on the body. Tragedy 
excites the emotions of pity and tear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by that act of excitation affords a pleasurable 
relief. Bernajs assumes two things, which he does not attempt to 
establish. First, can kindred emotions b\ their excitation he worked off? 

1 4 

and secondly, that act of excitation itself affords a pleasurable relief. 
We shall have to examine both these assumptions against the wider 
background of Greek thought. 

Gomperz who inherited the tradition of Zeller, is also an upholder 
of the Benascence interpretation of the doctrine. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of Kathkrsis (Greek Thinkers, v.4, p.406). 44 The 
second kind consists in a discharge of old, unspent, emotional tensions, 

which finds its occasion.in the contemplation of tragic events 99 . 

His view of 44 working off a surplus of energy ” or 44 discharge of old, 
unspent, emotional tensions M by something similar to it, clearly shews 
which way his sympathies he. Sandys in his monumental 41 History 
of Classical Scholarship ” V.J. p.fri, speaking of the Miltonic 
interpretation of the doctrine, writes, 44 Milton’s interpretation had been 
anticipated in Italy by Scaino (1578); Galuzzi (1621) 99 and the exact 
sense of the term, according to Dr. Sandys, has been discussed 
by Twining (1789) and by Weil (1847). We have already seen how 
Twining holds with Bernays that the cure of pity is always by pity* 
and of fear by fear. Bywater sees in Scaino’s treatment of this 
doctrine, almost the last frord said .about the interpretation of this 
much vexed question. We should note however, that all, thes^^inent 
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scholars, Bernays, Zeller, Bywater, Gomperz, and Sandys uphold the 
purgation theory; it is the soul which is being katharsised. 

n 

Zeller’s question seems to have been unheeded. How is it that 
while in Greek philosophy and medicine, balance is always reached 
between opposites, in the Poetics, Aristotle should have altogether 
changed his position? Zeller finds no answer to this question. The 
answer Is that Aristotle has not changed his position; and his teachings 
in the Poetics should be read against the wider background of Greek 
philosophy and medicine. We discuss first of all the nature of the 
“ substance ” in which affections and qualities are rooted. This 
discussion is of great importance, for soul in Platonic. system as also 
in early Aristotelian analysis, is a “ substance ”. 

Anaximander of Miletus said that the primaiy substance was not 
any one of the Pour elements, but “ some different kind of substance ”, 
which he called the “ apeiron ”, the non-limited. The Non-limited 
was neutral m qualities (Diels. A.l, A.t), A.1G). This concept, unlike 
Thales* choice of a Substrate, seems to have been arrived at logically; 
for though the Non-limited was material and therefore perceptible, 
it was removed from our perception by being out of read). There 
seems to have been two views in which substance (for soul is 
a substance) could disappear. The one way would be by making it 
non-limited. In the Protrepticus and Metaphysics, Aristotle seems to 
hold the Platonic view of soul as substance. In this view, substance 
could only disappear, if it is uninformed. But though there is this 
difference in attitude towards substance iir Anaxiftiander and Aristotle, 
there is this disappearance all the same. It should be clearly recognised 
that Aristotle in the Poetics, is thinking of (he disappearance of the 
“ uninformed ” substantial soul, and not of the disappearance of it by 
making it non-limited. In the Eudemus, Aristotle refers to the 
proposition of Phaedo, that substance admits no “ more or less In 
Plato’s view, a ” more or less ”, a variatiou of degree, can occftr only 
in the indeterminate faneigov apeiron), never in anything absolutely 
determined. The Platonic view of soul as substance is clearly present 
in early Aristotle in the Protrepticus. Jaeger in ‘ Aristotle ” (O.U.PJ' 
and Ross in 41 Parva Naturalia ” (O.U.P.) have discussed the evolution 
of the concept of soul in Aristotle. Gill>ort Murray places Poetics 
round about 380 B.C. (Preface to Bywater’s ed. of Poetics). Aristotle 
had not yet developed the entelechy view of soul, so prominent in his 
later biological treatises (De Gen. 738b 27). 
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It is very important to remember this concept of soul in early 
Aristotle in any discussion of the doctrine of Katharsis. Qualities and 
affections are always rooted in a material substrate. Hot and cold, 
sweet and bitter are all qualities of a material substrate. Material 
substrate becomes perceptible to sense because of its being either hot 
or cold, sweet or bitter. Pity and fear, love and laughter are as much 
qualities of the “ substantial ” soul as hot and cold are of material 
body. 

It has been very little noticed that Plato almost always 
uses physical analogies in his analysis of psychical states. ‘ Plato’s 
psychology is very largely physiological. He distinguishes virtues of 
the soul and of the body. Those of the soul are wisdom, courage 
and justice, temperance, those of the body, health, strength and beauty. 
Parallel to these is the series of opposite qualities, the vices of body 
and soul. The Virtues depend on the harmony (symmetry), the vices 
on the disharmony (lack of symmetry) of the soul or body as the case 
may be. This explanation of disease, weakness and ugliness, as lack 
of symmetry in the body and its parts or their relations, was taken 
over by Plato from contemporary medicine, on which he based his 
whole science of ethics or therapy of the soul, and in which he saw 
the pattern of true science and strict method. It should be noted that 
Plato’s view of psychical states was not merely analogical. It was a 
development of his kindred simulations in physical sciences. It was 
particularly so, because soul being of a “ substantial ” nature, was 
as much the subject of study in physical sciences, as also in psychology. 


ITI 


* * Greek philosophy and medicine arc emphatic that balance is 

always to be achieved through the union of opposites. An important 
corollary follows from this position. If opposites alone can reach a 
balance, likes when brought together must necessarily be augmented 
and increased. The opposites which Anaximander found in actuality 
were thbtraditional ones: warm and cold, moist and dry. When 
he stated that these opposites 44 Separated out ” from the “ Boundless !’ 
he did not refer (as we would expect) to a mechanistic process. Ho 
puts it as follows: 44 And into that from, which things take their 
rise, they pass away once more, as is meet; for they make reparation 
and satisfaction to one another for their injustice accordng to the 
ordering of time ”. Heraclitus also looks at the world as the 
playground of contending opposites. Central in Heraclitus’ thought 
is bis doctrine of the unity of opposites. The hostile clash of epjtostag 
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forces one of the major experiences of human life—is fbund to be tho 1 
universal principle by which all the realms of being are ruled. When 
Heraclitus declares that even the division of the world’into gods and 
men, slaves and free, which according to Greek ideas, is the foundation 
of all order, is based upon War, he aims at nothing less than 
revolutionising our normal habits of thinking. We must remember 
his suggestion elsewhere that men can enter the sphere of the Divine 
by the heroization of those who have fallen in war. This belief, which 
is common among the Greeks, becomes specially significant in 
Heraclitus, because he thinks of men and gods as opposites. By war, 
Heraclitus means the constant interchange and struggle of opposites 
in the world, including even war and peace. 

Empedocles in the “ Kathariuoi ” describes the exiled soul’s 
journey to earth. “ A roofed cavern ” (Diels A.120) js mentioned 
and “ the joyless laud where dwell Murder, Wrath and Tribes of other 
Dooms, wasting Diseases, Corruptions and works of Dissolution, 
roaming over the meadows of Disaster in the Darkness ” (Diels. 
11.121). There is also a land where opposites dwell, such as ” the 
Karth Mother and the Sunslnne-nymph, bloody Discord and Harmony 

.Birth and Decay, Sleep and Waking, Movement and 

Immobility, richly-crowned Majesty and Meanness, Silence and 
Speech (Diols. B.122, 123). 

1 Pythagoras in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (986a 23-26), is reported to 
have drawn the list of the teti opposites. Aristotle’s criticism of the 
Pythagoreans is directed not against the view that there are ten or 
more pairs of opposites, but that these opposites themselves are 
predicates of one, which is implicit in both these opposites. Greek 
philosophic thought beginning with Thales and Anaximander, and 
subsequently developed in different directions by Heraclitus, Empedooies 
and Pythagoras, was unanimous on at least one point—that balance in 
the cosmic order as also in human body and soul, was always to be 
achieved through the union of opposites. 

It has been noted that Aristotle took over the term Katharsis 
from contemporary medicine; and his use of the term lias obvious 
medical implications. Hippocrates uses* the* term many tides’? and 
Galenus uses it very often in his treatises. In “ Ancient Medicine 
(XIII), Hippocrates writes, “ the scientific healer will counteract the 
hot with cold, the cold with hot, and everything with its opposite • 
In " Breaths " Hippocrates again writes, “ To sum up, in a single 
sentence, opposites are cures for opposites.” The theory of health of 
Alkmaion of Kroton reaffirms this, doctrine of cure by opposites. 
Oalenus in ” Natural Faculties M II, 137-38, champions the 
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doctrine of cure* by opposites. “ What I say is that wc must oool the 
over-heated stomach, and warm the chilled one; and so we must 
moisten the one which has become dried up, and conversely Dr. 
# Arther Brock, M".D., notes “ this is the orthodox Hippocratic treatment, 
that of opposites by opposites It might be of interest to note that 
just as heat and cold and other" affections are rooted in material body, 
so also pity and fear arc affections of the “ substantial ” soul. If 
heat is to be countered by cold, there is no reason why pity can bo 
remedied by pity, or fear by fear? 

There is ample evidence in Greek philosophy where we find how 
likes are always increased and augmented by likes. The general rule 
of growth for all living oiganisms, is that “ like nurtures like : fire 
increases fire, earth increases earth, air increases air ” (Diels. B. 37). 
Another fragment of Empedocles, apparently relating to nourishment, 
says that 44 sweet seized upon sweet, bitter rushed to bitter, sour moved 
towards sour, and hot settled upon hot ” (Diels. B. 90). In 
44 Coming-to-be and Passing-away ”, Aristotle writes, 44 like always 
increases by like ”. Joaclinn in his analysis of 44 Coming-to-be ” in 
Aristotle’s philosophy, says, in all growth, there is a recipient body 
(npuiTtj uAr,^ and a new bodv. At the point of assimilation, 
this new body must be similar in character to the recipient body and 
addition or growth is always by its like. In Nicomachean Ethics 
1104b 15-20, Aristotle writes, 44 it is the nature of medicine to work * 
by means of opposites ”. 

Bet us now examine more closely the passages referred to by 
Bernavs, Zeller, Sundays, Butcher and others, as supporting the 
homoeopathic standpoint. Two passages, one from the Laws (791a) 
and the other from the Politicus (1342a) are supposed to support the 
contention that pity is to be cured bv pity, and fear by fear. The 
passage in the Laws runs as follows : 44 Both these affections are 

forms of fright, and frights are due to a poor condition of soul. So 
whenever one applies an external shaking to affections of that kind, 
this external motion thus applied overpowers the internal motion of 
fear and Jfrenzy ”. It has been suggested that movement inside is 
similar to character to movement outside and the cure, as such, is 
homoeopathic. The passage in the Politicus (1342a) is not essentially 
different from the one in the Laws (791a). In the Politicus, Aristotle 
speaks of how to attain this balanced state, when one is 44 possessed ’’ 
or frenzied. The passage runs as follows: 44 And in the case # of the 
sacred melodies we observe that such persons, after listening to 
melodies, which raise the soul tp ecstasy, relapse into their normal 
condition, as if they had experienced a medical or purgative 
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treatment M . It flhould be noted that both Plato and Aristotle 
of curing inside («\q distuibanee with a distuibance 4 of an outwalk 
(tic) character; and these two disturbances ate taken to be of A 
similar natuie. 

But the best tradition of Gieek thought has always looked upon 
in ” and “ out ” as one of the primal \ opposites Diels in 1.86 86 
(ed by Kianz, 1954) quotes Anaximandet as saving oi sic roc *vo$ 

6 vowa 9 ras tvavnor r^as tKKpivG<rOxi In T 21 9, Diels refers to 
Musaios, where we find ©ava a re 6 V 09 ra nxir a yivwrOca. 

Again in II. 299, 24-6, Diels refers to Gorgias A<x/?o>/i 8 * 81 / »«$ ai 
etcpvyfr a kxl tous evBoi kxi rou$ e£w , nov 8 *av eOtjKn , It might b€ 

of interest to note that tv (en) and eic (ek) (antai and bahir) 
aie also a pan ot opposites m Buddhist speculatee thought (Lanka- 
vatara-Sutia) When we look at the pis-ages from the Laws (791a) 
and the Politicos (1342a) cited by Be?na\s, B\water, Zeller and others, 
tioin this standpoint, it will he seen that mo\ement inside and outside 
lu iiom being similai, are essentiallv opposed to each otliei. 

IV 

There is ample evidence in Plito incl \iistotle to show that Pit} 
ind Feai are opposed to each other |ust is hot is opposed to cold, oi 
sweet to bitter A W Bonn who diew oui attention to the discussion 
ot Pity and Feai in the Rhetoric, has been cutiei-ed on the giound 
that the positions held in the Rhetoric and m the Poetics, are essentiallv 
different But Pity and Fear aie opposed, even if we do not iclv 
on the Rhetoric. An anal}sis of the constituents oi Pitv and Fear 
will substantiate the tiuth of our leinarks 

For Aristotle, 0^09 which •is able to 41 draw us M into 
dangers, is the natural mode of conative passion with which, as m 
Plato, courage is concerned. Plato m Philebus ( 10 e) couples fear 
with anger, or Ovpos In Ethics Nicomaehean 1117a2, Aristotle 
holds with Plato, that there is an excess of 0ipn$ m courage. 
Aristotle, with Plato, holds again m 1103b 21 22 , that anger, teqp 
and daring aie all associated with Bvpos Thomas in exact 
agreement with Plato, lists hope, fear (including shame), daring and 
anger as passions of the vis irascibles (Ovpoi). 

It will be seen that just as there is an excess of anger in fear, 
there is an excess of desire m pitv. Pythagoras in Diels I, 4?1, 22*35, 

vi 
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writes, oucrmv $e k&l SvKpvtav icai rravrwv rwv tviovtuv eipyt<rQ<L > 
pity and fear and such others cloud onr senses. Plato m Republic 
388d, says m pity, “ they lose then sense of shame and their 
hardihood, and weep and lament, loudly o\ei the most trifling 
misfortunes *\ Shame is lull ot Oopos (Iliad 15. 56J, Summa 
Theologica. I'liuu Secundae qu. \L \1 j\ 111). losing the sense of 
shame m pit} means that tliue is an excess ol desire in it. 
Thrasymachus in Diels II. il‘25, 20 writes, “ pity shuts us in 

What happens when pdv and leai are biought together is tins* 
The pleasure of ail is not meiclv the pleasure ol lehel—relief fiom 
the buiden ol pifv and it u, or olliei oveipoweiinp passions It is 
something much meue positi\e. Plato in the Republic (Rks III, TV) 
as also in the That dins, is never lired ol pointing oil I the piesence of 
three elements in the soul Anstotle in the Nicomathean Rtlucs 1119b, 
also speaks ol these tlneo elements Wlnl liappens when pitv with 
its excess of desne and feu with its excess ol .urge r, are brought 
together is this. The excess of desne in pitx along with the excess 
of anger m fear with tin requisite amount ot reason, which is common 
to both, disappear in I In 1 substantial soul !>ul while the whole 
of anger nr fear and c!e*-ne in pi tv is mtd up v surplus ol reason is 
always left over, which alone contributes to aeslhetie delight 

In Physics (207a«20Sa), Andolle discuses tin* mime ol matte) 
The relevance of the Aristotelian discussion of matter to the present 
analysis is that Anstotle at the time ol wilting the Poetics, looks at 
soul as a substance ( 0 vaij) Vristotle upeatedlv si\s tli.it “tire 
unlimited is leallv the nmtenal out ol which a magnitude is completed 
As ‘ unlimited * then, it js embraced, and not embiacing Therefore, 
qua unlimited is unknowable, sirue “ mateiial ” as such rs lonnless ” 

Aristotle is here speaking of matter as such, without anv 
attribute whatsoever Matter can he known onlv when the attributes 
are unbalanced; but when tires'* three qualities or atlubutes are held 
in abeyance by mutual balancing, matter itself disappears. Mattel 
is the remnant, m itself unknowable and alien to reason, that remains 
after the process of clarifying the thing into a form and a conception. 
This non-existent matter neithei is nor is not; it 19 “ not yet that 
is to say it attains to reality only m ho far as it becomes the vehicle 
of some conceptual determination. Nothing absolutely formless and 
indeterminate 11 is *’ at all. The conception of ultimate matter, 
absolutely unformed and undetermined does not characterise any 
Substantial reality. We should note that when opposite emotions j 

j > **• 
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bi ought togethei, the dibtuibing elements in buch emotions, reach A 
haimony and entei into the ultimate mafclei, which becomes non-existent. 

Anstotlc comes back to this question of substiate again in 
Catcgones XI The subjects of contiaiy qualities must have the 
same species oi genus Foi health and disease have foi subject the 
body oi some living cicatme, and whiteness and blackness oi a body, 
which nted not be specified iuithei And justice, likewise injustice 
anse in the souls of minkind ’ In Mctaplnsico, 1069b, Anstotle 
wntes, fuitlm, something poisi ts, wheicis contiaix docs not peisibt, 
iUieicfoie besides Urn coutiaucs, lliuc is smu thud thing, the 
matte? t lunges must bi in each case into the coiresponding 

contiaiy state It must be the luattei then vhich admits ot both 
eontiancs tint changes The causes and pnncipleb, then, are 

tlnee, two being the pm oi lontiaucs, oi which one is the foixnula ot 
fouu, and the otlm the puvation and the thud being the matter'*. 
This thud is tlu substiate without am qual t) whatsoever, and as 
lull, is unknown In 1071a, Viistotle discusses liow atleetions (with 
which we au mimediitcl\ concerned) uul motions aie unjxjssible 
withemt this suhsti ite Xow since sonic things e m exist in separation 
nnl otiicis i uinqt, it is tlu In mi] tint in sul>«4 nice Vnd llieiefoie 
all things hive the siine ciusis, Inc ui e without substance theio can 
be no aflccticms and motions ' The pissige is vciv lelevant to the 
piesent discussion, because Vnstotk is discussmg I\ath u is of affuted 
boul ” in the Toe tics 

Qualities (foi emotion-, and affections in sinh of the substantial 
oul) aie foi Viistotle simpl\ picdicibks o f substance winch m this 
case is the soul This subject is substince his no contiarv teim, and 
ns that ol which theic aie ptcdicables, but which itself is piedicable 
of nothing itself, is puoi to the coutlines (Phvsies 18')i 27 34) 
Consequenth, tlie substutc is the pnnciplo in the full suisc of the fenn, 
file contianos onlv >ecomlanl> Tins pcisistuit substi itc whuh (hinges 
from one state <o its eontiuy must bo*capable of Ixcomiiin both it is 
that from which as potential existence and aetuil non existence all 
things come to be Such a substrate, \nsfofle puijuits io find m the 
ofigmal mixtun of Anaxagoias the sphen of Fiiijh cloche the limitless 
bodv of Anaxmiandei, and the unmgwnsi.il items of Democnttfs 
(Metaphysics, 10C9h 18-112) This substiate In dseli ,b unmanifest, 
and as such a y VW 4 j or unknown Ml dilutions aie looted m this 
Mibstrate, they become manifest and am diffeientiated from one auotheT, 
only when the thiee constituent elements of the soul, reason, anger and 
desire, are mixed in difleient propoilions 

(Phe original mixture of Anaxagoras, the sphere of Empedocles, 
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or the apeiron of Anaximander, is the underlying reality. Aristotle 
takes these to mean the same thing as his prime matter or v a*ij 
(M etaphysics, 1069b). The designation TO vnxKtifievov means that 
it is the thing in itself, without any attribute whatsoever. In 
the phenomenal world, a thing is known by its attributes. A thing 
is either hot or cold, sweet or bitter, tearful or piteous. But a thing 
which is none of these, goes under and disappears from the phenomenal 
world. It disappears for the time being, so long as the three qualities 
are in harmony. Hut this cannot continue iudefini(el\, for anger is 
ever restless. We should also note that the noumeiml world is also 
characterised b\ the three attributes, we ha\e just noted. 

When the qualities mutually balance with each other, there is 
neither sweetness nor bitterness, neither heat nor cold, neither pit> nor 
fear. But things are such in the world of men, that complete balancing is 
never possible. What happens in art-experience is that there is always 
a surplus left of the nobler element, while the rest reach a harmonv 
between them. Plato in his attack on Poetry, did not notice that art 
even when representing anger and desire (Republic 60Id), can arrive 
at reason. Aristotle’s defence ol Poetr\ is, in a sense, his defence ot 

Aoyt07rtKV. 

The contention that there is always a core of intelligence in all 
aesthetic plcasuie is ainplv supported b\ Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy. Plato banishes Poetrv, because he (Joes not dare to 
neglect justice or the rest of virtue (Republic 60Ka). 'Plus justice is 
the concord of the three elements (Republic 4lihl-1 la), and Plato it- 
convinced that m an ideal Republic, this rational element must ruh J 
(Republic. 442b-c». The contention of Aristotle’s Poetics does not 
essentially differ from this Platonic demand that art experience 
is always experience of intelligence* A« Vs The liberal arts 

which adorn liie and minister to pleasure are said to be synonymous 
with which wre find 8ixyv)yr t (Metaphysics, 982b 23). In Polities 
1339a 25, 8ixy«>yr, joined* with zpuvyrzis a>nd stands for the 

higher aesthetic enjoyment which music affords. 'In Politics 
1339b 14sq., as alicadv noted by l)r. Butcher, three ends are 
mentioned which music ma\ serve and the last is said to combhie 
with a of os both which elements enter into tvSai/iovia Its 

reference is to the life of thought in Ethics Nicomachean 1177a 27, 
where it is applied to the activity of the speculative reason, and in 
Metaphysics 1072b 10-16,’ where it denotes the activity of the divine 
thought. Aesthetic pleasure is saturated with intelligence, and by 
that very fact is much more in conformity with the nature of row®- 
Man, says St. Augustine, is primarily an intelligence using a body (D® 
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Moribus Ecc, Oath. 1, 27, 52). Aesthetic pleasure is not simply 
sensuous pleasure, but rather the pleasure of intelligence. The doctrine 
of Katliarsis visualises this passage from the sensible to intelligible—and 
tins is to be always achieved through the union of opposites* Oui 
standpoint is m conformity with the essential teachings of Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy. Porphyry in “ Auxiliaries to Intelligibles 99 
also discusses this passage from sense knowledge to aesthetic experience 
in connection with Katliartic \irtues. 

The predominance of Xo^uttikov (logistikon) over the Ovjux 
(tlmmos) and the eni 0 u/xr TLKOV (opithumetikon) gives us a foretaste of thi 
world of completely liberated. This can at bfcst be no more than a fore¬ 
taste; for the three qualities can never be isolated from one another. 
There is a position at the other extreme. It is the world of completely 
fettered, wlieie the qualities themselves lose their identity in the 
completely unknown. The giealncss ot aesthetic enjoyment lies in that 
while if is looted m the completely unknown iA,j it spreads out am 
almost leaches the world of a oynrnK<>v (logistikon). In it bondage ant 
freedom are reconciled; libeiution in ait is not very much different from 
being completely enmeshed m it. 

This intcrpictation ot the doctrine of Katharse* is in essential 
conformity with the main tenets ot Aiistotelian philosophy. Passiom 
and affections aie potentiality. Aristotle understand* by Potentiality 
m general Being as mere susceptibility—Indeterminate, undeveloped 
sell-existence, capable, indeed, of becoming a definite reality, blit 9 not 
yet made into one. By Actuality, on the other hand, lie means the 
same being considered as a developed totality or Being, which had 
wrought out all that it contains into full existence. One Matter and 
one‘Form constitute tlie fundamental elements which in various 
combinations, produce the aggregate of things. Matter is mere 
Potentiality without any Actuality whatsoever. Thus in analysing 
conceptions into their two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus 
the same significance as Matter, while he identifies the specific difference, 
the individuality with the Form. Similarly ui the scheme of the 
universe, in physiology, in zooLigy, in psychology, the upper and lower 
spheres and elements (Be Caelo. 310b 11, 312a 13, Gen. et. Corrup. 
318|> 32, 335a 18), file soul and the body (Be Anima. 412b 0, 414a 
13), the male and the fetnalo (Gen. An. 732a 3, 738b 20; Meta. Q88&5, 
1024a34), the Active and the Passive Reason (Be Aninfa. iii. 4 5) stand 
to one another in tlie same relation as tlie Form and the Mattel. The 
flame is true of Potentiality and Actuality. Pythagoras in Diels. I. 
454. 40 identifies affections with matter. Democritus in Diels II. 
137. 20 speaks of matter as potentiality. By Katharsis of the affected 
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soul, Anstotle obviously was referring to (he evolution of actuality from 
the mere potentiality of passions, through the umou of opposites. It 
need hardly be emphasized that actuality of passions is their element 
of reason. The emergence ol this immanent leason is thus what Aristotle 
possibly meant by lus doctunc of the Katharsis of Pity and Fear in 
the Poetics. 


* The attempted cxpl in.ition of T\ itharsis is ‘ lbieattion " makes no mnse for 
tho simple reason that Pinto and Anstolle win not IVcndijns Th( passant fiom the 
Politics (132a) it fi is to the pin tic i or I hi toiybiuhs The* ( or>bantes \uie supposed to 
Attain a balanced slate by wild li< llin^ of (hums and oi^nstic dime r f*hi be iting of (hums 
m ancient Greek nnd Huddhi t pi at tuts w i'. lor Ihi supposed power of wild sound to scare 
away devil (En«\(lopudw ol Kr ligi <» md JUlms cd by Hidings) Vt such piss,ig. s us 
these have been mteipntid • li the dishnbancc inside i mlar in cbaiactcr to the 
diHt^ibanu out bide 



&etuetog anb Notices; of J$ook$ 

Human Knowledge, Its Soope ani Limits-By B itraiul Rusboll 
(.Icoige Allen and Unwin Ltd , London, 1948. Vricc 18* mi. 

This book conus from the pen of Lord Bertiand Russell the British 
philosopher. It ib divided into bik p ufcs In part 1 (ho illustrious author 
deals with the world of physics in general and some scic ntific problems in 
particular In pait IT he tackles tlio problem of laugtng* and considers 
the various aspects of it and gradually proceeds to diisuss some basic 
logical and epistemological problem-, in the light of Ins analysis of the 
structure of 1 mguage. Tu pan II l the whole pr >bl<*m of knowledge and 
percepi ion is probed from the \ it \\point of science In pait IV some 
scientific concepts ire sought to be clai'fied, such as btructuie, time, 
public and p iv ite, ^picc in cla^Mc al physics, spucc time, causal laws, etc. 
In part V piobibiJity aud diffuenl k nds of piob ih 1 ty nro discussed, and 
m pait Via disquisition is given on the postulate's of scientific inference. 

Ahh ugh sum different bcL ol questioiio aie biought into the dis¬ 
cussion, a fun hmu ntal theme runs tiirough the hook As Lord Russell 
puts it, ‘'In tliit li) ik 1 h iv «ough( to cl* il, xs comprehensively as I. am 
able, with a \< i\ huge qiu stion how comes it that hum m In mgs, whose 
contacts wuh tin woild u * briel md p rson il md limited, arc nevertheless 
able to know vs much is llu > know ) " 'Ibis problem lias no doubt 
engaged the attention of many a philosophoi thiough the centimes, mid 
number of theoncs of perception or pnctpluil knowledge hive been 
developed by seme f'nnhus in thin ittii.ipt to solve this pioblefii. 
Russell le formulates md ic c onsiclt rs the probh in in the light of the 
lesemchos m tin d >in un of physics In tin a context he m< jele nt illy makes 
some \ciy intcie-tmg ob^civitims on Kant and his contubution Kant 
is said to have effected a (.‘optmican r* volution in philoscrpli) Acc tiling 
to common men and also I he comm m-senbc tiioorv, is we know, tiie world 
is there w.th tilings and hi iugs and man's knowlc Ig. or km wing does 
not in any way affect their nauire or existence. Idcabbin, on the other 
hand makes the world dependent on mind in eoiih w i) or other. "Ever 
since Kant, or peihaps it would bo more just to <*ay i vei since Borkeley," 
60} s Russell, "theic lias been what I reguid as a mistaken tendency 
amoDg philosophers to allow the'description of tho world to be influenced 

unduly by considerations derived from the nature of human knowledge....... 

la describing the worfd, subjectivity is a vice Kant spoke of himsblf as 
having effected a "Copcrnican revolution," but he would have been more 
accurate if he had spoken of a "Plolc maic counter-revolution," since he 
put man back at the centre from which Copernicus had dethroned hini Pt 
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Surely, however, none con miss the meaning of Kant’s phrase “Copernican 
revolution.” As has been statod above, according to common sense, the 
world is there and exists in its own right and men and minds fall among 
the countless changing elements of the world It is needless to say that 
Copernicus revolutionized tlio outlook of men by showing that the sun, 
not the earth as Ptolemy and common mon supposed, is the centre of 
the heavenly system. Kant's work wns somewhat similar to tho work of 
Copernicus. Kant revolutionized men's view of the world by making 
mind the centre of the world, by allowing that objects and the world as 
a whole are dependent upon raiml and its constructive principles. In 
astronomy the problem is whether tho earth is fixed and the sun and the 
other heavenly Indies revolve round it, while in epistemology the pioblom is 
whether the obji cl is independent of mind, or whether mind constructs it. 
Whereas common men and common-sense philosophers think that know¬ 
ledge turns on objects, Kant maintains that objects turn on knowledge, 
and, for the matter ot that, on mind. This is obviously what Kant means 
by the phrase “Copernican revolution” as he employe it in defining his 
position. 

According to Russell, in the context of knowledge subjectivity is sin. 
But the scientific, i.r., causal view of perception clearly pipits two worlds, 
tho world as it is in itself and the subjective world, or rather the world 
tinged with subjex tivily. Russell hunsoll admits that whatever man 
knows is in nn important srnse dependent upon his individual experience, 
on what he secs and hears and also wh.it ho is .able to infer Irom these 
data. Russell is oi opinion, however, that we know much of tho real 
world, although what we know appears to be very little compared with 
what yet remains unknown. And here is indeed a great problem. It is: 
how could a scientist get out of his subjectivity and reach out to the real 
world and formulate the causal view of perception ? Russell clearly grasps 
this problem and formulates it with a flare of genius. But he does not 
provide quite a solution to it. He nevertheless suggests that knowledge 
in a way transcends experience in the limited sense of tho term and that 
Logical Positivists err in thinking that knowledge is tethered to experience 
and verification through it. He, of course, considers some details regard* 
ing the kind of apriomm he advocates. But it is yet to be fully 

worked out. 

We are told that the book # is intended for general readers, not for 
professional philosophers. But how could the author make the scientific 
conceptions clear to common men, wo wonder, which are .undoubtedly 
highly technical and the understanding of which presnpposes a good deal 
of training in science and scientific knowledge. It seems that the common 
reader knowing as he does nothing of philosophy and science would lose 
his bearing in the wood of technical details in the book. 
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The fact, however, remains that the book js a production of a master 
mind. It would, I am confident, prove highly informative atid useful 
to those who huvn already had a grounding in both philosophy and science. 

Adhar Chandra Das 


Graham Greene. —By Francis Wyndham; Published by Longmans, 
Green A Co., for tbo British Council and The National Book League; 
Impression of 1055; Pages 82: Price 2s not. 


Primarily a novelist, Greene has a versatile genius. Bub his woiks in 
other fields—his verst* olioction, ‘ Babbling April/’ his only drama, “The 
Living Boom,” his travel book, “Journov without Maps,” and his pro¬ 
duction in belle letter, ‘‘The Ljst Childhood and other E»says,” and lastly 
h ,# s contribution to criticism, “Why do 1 write 0 ”—are .viovvod by Mr. 
Wjndhom ns stimulating writings throwing light on his essential work 
in fiction. 


His merited lame is based on equ illy groat powers in short stories like 
“Stamboul Train” and “The Ministry ol Fear,” described by the author 
a* ‘ontertniumonl’ to indicate light fiction as distinguished from serious 
novel, as well ns in‘inveL of stature’ lilc< “The Basement Room” and 
“The Heart ot the Matter.” The thorn ** have been interpreted with 
outstanding technical ability, acute observation, a high level ot intensity, 
and c enbitivenoss to atmosphere. The plot, as in “The Power and fcho 
Glory,” is concentrated, economical, and coherent. Characterization is 
three-dimensional as in his creation of Scobii. To all this is added his 
absolute sincerity working to white hent, lor instance, in his picture oE 
Mexico during a time of.political strife an 1 religious persecution 

But it is tin* subtle psvchologicnl treatment whets in Mi NVvndbam 
\ay$ Greene’s credit os a novelist In words like “Ilie Man With n” and 
“Thp Ministry of Fear” he excels as a master of the psych >logi ,, *il thriller 
with its normal paraphoiuolia ot Secret Service Spyiug.^rmg of enemy 
agents, loss ol memory in bomb explosion, and all that Jirojding and 
qnont&l aberration tuke queer turns m imagining the hoirors of sex r as 
projected in the figure oE Pinkie, tho author betray mg an addiction to the 
less appealing side of bex adventure with emphasis on squtuor and soedi- 
ness/ But Greene seems 1o have hi9 prooccnpatuii wi‘b the psychology 
ot despair. “Journey without Maps” reflects the ennui of life, which is 
without meaning, without risk, and without boauty, while The Heart 
of the Matter” is a study in pity, fear, and despair as the Boman Catholic 
Church knows it. The melh<d employed is virtually that of Virginia 
Woolf *s Sticam ot Consciousness, recognizable as such in England Made 
Mo,” and further developed in “The Basement Room,” screened as ‘The 
Fallon Idol,’ into the technique ot God’s-eye view into tbo future* where 

14—1910P—VT 
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a boy is conceived as witnessing something that will carry with him till 
his death. 

The critic is keen in observing the influenco on Greono of religion, 
especially of the Catholic faith. He attempts to restore to tho English 
novel, as Eliot did to poetry, the sense of religion and the importance of 
the human act. “Brighton Park” is the first positive indication of 
Greene’s conversion to Catholicism. Its elements continued to work 
throughout his career: conflict between good and evil, as it became more 
and more specialized within the terms o l the Catholic faith, tho heroes 
struggling with the ‘Vtorn unresting critic” which is ‘(lie man within’; 
despair generated from the problem ol the Catholic in relation to an im¬ 
possible physical love; the recurring theme of pursuit, fear, and pity, and 
the endless, restless quality of man s search for salvation and his faith 
in God's mystery and Jove ior man. Wyndham shields the violence in 
Greene’s thrillers” as offering opportunities for carrying to their absolute 
ends both human capacity ior cruelty, tear, and despair, and God’s capa¬ 
city for mercy. But while his sense of sin is distasteful to non-catholic 
readers, Greeno’s mingling of good and evil, weakness and strength, as 
in tho central character of the priest in ‘ The Power and the Glory,” as 
also the terrible indictment of the pious catholic in “The Living Room,” 
have disturbed bis catholic critics. 

K. JiAHllII. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins.—By Gooffroy Grigsou; Published by Long¬ 
mans, Green ACo., for fcbe British Council and The National Book League; 
First Impression, 1955; Price 2s net. 

Thirty years after bis death Hopkius awoke mto posthumous fame 
with the publication ot the collected edition of hiB poetry in 1918. I he 
admiration for his unique vision and metrical experiments has since boon 
on the rise, and Mr. Grigsaon *s enthusiastic elucidation will increase this 
interest. He brings a poet’s acuteness of perception to interpret Hopkins’ 
naturalism as # scientific neutrality free from conventional poetic asso- 
ciations and aesthetic preferences, as evinced in the description of, not 
a rose or lily or ins, but the structure of Wood Sorrel leaves, and in the 
unexpected analogue of eggs in uo ant-hill for plump, round clouds. The 
starkness of vision is simutaneously divorced from the averagely fine poetic 
diction of the nineteenth century. 

To understand suoh poetry the reader must cultivate some equivalence 
of pure sensation, an 'empalhic cognition’ of plants, fruits and grains, 
of skies, clouds and birds, of waters, surfaces and perfumes, to which the 
poet opens his senses. Poetry is born in an earnest possession of on* 
vironment, without throwing rhetorical geal ures towards Nature. Recog¬ 
nizing her personality, the poet evolves a 'passionate science' effervescing 
with intense delight in grasping her forms with a scientist’s firmness. 
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Afc the same time Hopkins eheeks too much eccentricity of observation^ 
lest it lies outside the likely experience of readers, and corrects passionate 
emotions by a careful selection of details. This force or high voltage of 
love and grandeur running all through explains Hopkins' strangeness, 
really emanating from his seizure of an ‘insoape’ or distinctive beauty, 
his mind individuating the apparently simple as much as the complex. 
And the imagery in which the sensation is clothed 1ms Keatsian delicacy 
of colour and shape, as displayed, for instance, in fcho gemmy brilliance 
of sea creatures in A Vision of the Mermaids. Mr. Grigson traces the 
imagery to their possible sources iu the poet’s past experiences. Hopkins* 
diary and correspondence are utilized to throw light on his poetry in the 
manner in which Dorothy’s Journal has been useful in interpreting Words¬ 
worth's Nature poetry. 

Hopkins’ philosophy is defined through the details of liis passionate 
naturalism. Over the enrichment of his particularizing science come the 
effects of religious discipline. Poetry is enlivened with the flush and fullness 
of meanings, causes, and principles. Hopkins seems to join the company 
of George Herbert and John Donne. The year of his ordination is a 
prolific season, yielding masterpieces like Peace , Binsey Poplars , Carrion 
Comfort , No Worst, though the preceding period of service and self-dedi¬ 
cation as a priest of the Society of Jesus is barren. Mr. Grigson seems 
to be concerned more with the working of the poet’s mind ‘in eurnost 
with his subject' than with the handling of his medium. Practically no 
uotice is taken of Hopkins* experiments in Sprung Rhythm which pre¬ 
occupies many a critic. 




K. Lahiru 
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Presentation of 54 Volumes of Diplomatic History 

TO THE l NIVEllSITY LllJUARY 

* • 

On 23rd May, 1950 the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Bonn) presented to Calcutta University Library*54 volumes 
of Diplomatic History (Die Grosse Politik der ISuropaischen Kabinette, 
1871-1914). On the occasion a ceremony was held in the Library 
Beading Hall when Dr. Hans Ulrich Meyer, the Consul .General, 
German Federul Bepublic, explained the importance of this docu¬ 
mentary publication, and the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta received the gift witli thanks and said that this 
occasion might be considered us the beginning of a new chapter of 
close cultural relation between Germany and India. The speech of 
the Consul General of the Federal Republic of Germany, delivered on 
the occasion of the presentation ceremony is given below : 

' The German Consulate General at Calcutta has received instruc- 

tions from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of 

Germany in Bonn to present a series of 58 volumes of important and 

valuable documents to the Central Library of Calcutta University. 

I have the honour and the privilege to entrust these books to the 

authorities of this University and its Library, hoping that they may- 

serve students and research scholars of history to understand and 
» * . 

evaluate a period of relative stability in European History which 
preceded our present age of wars and turmoil. 

The documents incorporated in these volumes consist of treaties, 
notes, letters, and other historical evidence in the respective original 
languages and in the full length texts They cover the period from 
1871 to the outbreak of World War I and they were published in 
. 1922, under the title “ Die Grosse Politik der enropaischen Kabinette *' 
which—in a very liberal interpretation—would mean a “ Survey of 
International Relations *' for the period in question, as revealed by 
the various European government archives. 

This period was clearly defined as a unit in its beginning by the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870/1 on the one hand, and by the World 
War which started in 1914 on the other. Its entire duration of 
43 years has almost elapsed again since then. It was an era of 
Colonialism and industrial revolution, of capitalism and socialistic 
movements, of religious and cultural struggles, of convertible 
currencies and regular business cycles, but above all of Europe^ 11 
Nationalism. 
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The period was characterized at first by the rising power of 
Ueimany after the war of 1870/71, by the weakness of Fiance, and 
the indifference ot .England in Euiopean aft ins, being principally 
concerned as she was with the consolidation ot hu Empire m the 
late Victoriau and Edwardian pciiod £n the lust decade Bismurck 
whose figuie dominated the scene, attempted 10 lollow a policy of the 
freehand, but the coustanl fncuon between Vustua and Russia with 
regaid to the Neat East midt n uocibsdiv foi him to make a choice 
between them At the Beilin Cnngit ss oi lh7^ Bismarck was called 
the “honest broket * . Ijalti ui In cmhaiKed upon a policy of 
alliances which ultimately involud most ot the Euiopean powers in 
one group 01 anothei. The elalmitely concmed s\ stein gradually 
disintegrated when Us un lei h id gone The efloc t ol technical and 
nuliisliial ldiuueon waifati n suited »n ^lowin^, anxiety loi secuuty 
on ail «ules, and consequent I > lo ilignmcnN loi the event ot war 
which, in I ut, tended to mike wai nioit likely At the *ame time 
the cvpansi hi ot Euiopean p \\ei& in Vine i and Vsia greatly extended 
the field ol possible luition \eithei the tieitic noi ilie empeiois* 
alliances, 01 the fliguc pc m coiifeioncc ot 1^99 oi 1907 were 
able to solve the problem^ ailhouji tlie latter confeieme enlaiged 
consideribh the michm ry for \oltin f uy ubdiatic t , and concluded 
comenhons ululating tub s *[ w r lights and oldi-, ujoiis of neutialb, 
etc whicli »ie still of nnpoitmce 

NVe can sec the world only lioin the pomi ol vi^w of the \auous 
cabinets m tlute ilo< uments, / i intumtional tel it tons ttom above 
Our knowledge about the lmjioiiant social changes under the industrial 
revolution has io be added ai ordei to give the full picture But n 
ts a eiy fascinating to -,o tlnough the o pageb and to see how the 
solemn woiding of tieaties notes and letteis changes in the course 
ot tune, and how th® factual luiteiial becomes tnoie lbundaut and 
enlightening towards the end ot the period Tt is jultiesfing to bee 
how events were no longei grouped together by \< u and months, 
but by dayb and even bouts in the document shoitl) before the 
outbreak of Wot Id War f. 

No aulhot in the cubtomaiy sense is tespon ihle loi thebe books, 
and no opinions ind conchibions tu brought futwaid othei than 
those expressed by the statesmen who weie responsible for the 
lustoucal events. 

May f bese doc uments help all of us to find the truth, may we 
always have the courage to speak the ft utli and may we learn from 
our mistakes m order to avoid war and to achieve lasting peace. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII1-B 

CERIIMC \IK I* JUTE TTCHNOLOGY 

1 An examination loi lu Ceitificito in Juto Ttohnology shall bo 
held in Calcutta (and surh othci places as shall, fiom time to time, be 
deteimined by the Syndicate) twice yearly on such dates as the Syndicate 
may detcimint on tin m c omrac ndation of the Board of Studies in Jute 
Technology 

2 Anv undtigiuduatc of the University may be admitted to this 
examination proiicltd h his fullillcd the following conditions — 

(«) That he has pissed th* Tntci mediate Bxammition or \ny oxa 
ramahon < m-idcicd by the Syndicate is equivalent thereto 
with Phvsus (hcmistiy and Mathematics and, pioferably, 
with Botany 01 Biology is an idditional subject 

(it) 11 it atlci passing tli Tnteimccli tic Ex munition oi its equi¬ 
valent he Ins piostt uti d in in institution affiliated to oi locog- 
niscd by tin l imeisity foi this pmjiosr i logulai rourae of 
-tudy both th ointic il and piactic il in the subjects mentioned 
m beet ion b, tci tinti ic ulomicul yeais out of which not loss 
thin 12 months oi mou than IS months shall bo spent ui 
piactic il ti iinnn, in i juto mil) 

3 K\ciy candidate -cut up foi tin cximination shill pioducc a 
coitificate (a) of good conduct, (6) of diligent study, (c) of having satis 
factonly jiassed the pci iodic vl examinations of the Institution and other 
teats, and (cf) ot prolmlulit v of passing the » xaminatiou Every candidate 
shall bond m with his application a certificate in the foim prts ubed by 
the Syndicate to the Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed 
for the commt neement of the c xamination 

4 A fee ot Rs r >0 shall bo foi warded by each c indidate with his 
application \ candid ilc who fuls to piss oi to present himsdf for the 
examination shill n t be c ntitkd to clurn a i< fund of tin fee but may bo 
admitted to one ci nioie subsequent cxamui vtions on payment of a like 
fee of Rs JO on < acii occasion pioyulcd be jmxlucc s fiom the head ot the 
institution concerned i ccitihcatc showing that lu his in the meantime 
prosecuted u fuithci lcgniai couisc of study to the satisfaction of the 
head of the institution dunug the yt n immediately puce* ding the exa 
mination at which he picsc-nts lnmoclf 

4{a). A candidate who fuls to obtain pass macks in one subject only 
but obtains at least >0 jm i cent m the aggiegaU and does not qualify for 
a pass in the Second ( las- (Sc ction 13) may, on payment of a fee of Rs. 
25, appear m that subject only at any out of the next thiee examinations, 
piovided lie produces a ceitifuatc fiom the head of the institution con 
cemed that he has meanwhile piosec uted a fmtlicr icgular couise of study 
in that subject to the satisfac tiou ot flic he ad of the institution If he 
then obtains at least 50° o ot tbc full mutks m the theoietical papers as 
well as at least 50% in tbc pi utical (oi oral) 1 m shnll be dtclaied to have 
passed the examination as u whole 

5 The examination except the out I shall be conducted by means 
of printed question papets, the same papcis being used at every place 
at which the examination ’s held 

0. The subjects for the e x a m i na tion for the (irtihcato m Jute Techno¬ 
logy shall be — 

(f) Spinning, including marketing, pioduction and grading, («») 
Weaving, including fabiio structure and design, pattern analysis, finishing, 
and uses of jute goods, (m) Engmeeimg, including drawing and design. 
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(«>) Textile bounce, inducting general fibie study, physios, testing, ele¬ 
mentary Statistics, Chemistry and its applications m bleaching, ciyemg 
and finishing, ( v) Elementary Economics and Business Management, 

7. The examination sliall bo mitten, piactical and oral In assessing 
m a r ks at the practical and oial examinations the examinois may toko 
into account the lecoids of tho work done m (a) the practical clniwwi and 
(b) the mill training by the students during then pet&od ot study The 
records should be signed foi (a) by tho teacheis in tho subjects and for 
(6) by the head of the institute concerned 

The examinations m the subjects cnuimmtod nuclei Section <> shall 
consist of tho following — 

Subjed* (t) and (a )—Two theoietical papers ind an oial oxamuiation 
m each 

Subjects ( ttt ) and {n )—Two thooiotical pnptis and two pun tool papers 
in each 

Subjcft (»)—One theoietical p«poi only 

Thiee horns shall be nllowod foi each thcoicliral md oich pi actual 
paper The duiation of the oral oxuminnl on will be at the discictinn 
of the exaramer(s) 

In the oial examination the c mdidatos may Ik taken befoit tlio machines 
and should bo able to explain ancl dcmonstiatc practical points regaiduig 
then constiuction, mode of mtion, adjustment and maintmiaiue They 
may also be asked questions on the law mateiial md materials in piocess 

8. Lhc distubution of maiks in the thooicfual and piuticnl pspeis 
and oral examination shill Ik is follows — 

7 he)) (lt> al 

Paper 1 —Jute pioduction, maiketing and gliding (scno il null 75 
layout ivnd organisation Spinning processes up to fit aw mg 
fiamcs, with calculations 

Paper II —Roving md spuming fumes him tooling and 75 

bundling 'inin t\\istin tt Ropes and eoidag* Calculations 

Papa III— Piocosbos picpaintmv to wc i\ in,? (*r lie ill pnneiples 75 
of weaving Powet loom w cuing ( lolli finishing Bigs 
und saeka Balm., 

Papa IV— Yam and cloth e dculxtioiis 1 ihm stuutuic und 7> 

design Pattern unalybis l scs of jute goods 

Pa/Ki V \pphed mechanics En^, meeting mathematics Basic 75 

principles of luat engines Steam hoileib Steam engines 
Hydiaulics I tnbincs Internal eomhubtion enames 

Papei VI —-Electnc il «ngimtnng Mill engineenn„ Pngincenng 5 

diawing and de sign 

Papa VII —Physics textile testing Llcmentaiy statistics 75 

Paper VIII —Geneial hbit stud> ( bonus! ly and its ipphcutiou 75 
in blenching, dyeing and finishing 
Paper IX —-Economic s and busmoas management 


Piactical and Oial 


Paper I —Spinning (oral) 

Paper //-^Weaving (oial) 

Paper III —Engineering Di awing 
Paper IV —Engineering Design 
Paper V —Physics, testing and fibie study 
Paper V5r—Chemistry and its applications m blew lung 
finishing. 


0. The shall be oonduoted in accordance with the limits 

Ot the syllabuses as ghnen under Section 16. The poper-settem and exm. 
miners shall be appointed by the syndicate on the recommendation of 


50 

obo 


, dyeing and 


Maximum 

Marks 

75 

75 

.. 75 

75 

75 

76 


450 
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the Board of Studios in Jute Technology. The Board of Studies in Jute 
Technology together with any other person or persons appointed, by the 
Syndicate shall form the Examination Board to consider the result and 
report the SAino to the Syndicate for continuation. 

10. Candidates shall be required to pass separately in the oral and 
the practical us well as in the theoretical portions of the examination in 
each subject. 

It. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the eanidatea who have passed, arranged in two classes, 
each in order of merit. Each successful candidate shall be given a Certi¬ 
ficate in the form prescribed in Appendix A. 

12. In order to pass the examination, a candidate must obtain 40 
por cent, of the full marks in the theoretical portion and in the practical 
portion of tho examination in each subject and in each oral examination 
and 50 per cent, in tho aggregate. Candidates obtaining not less than 
50 per cent, of the aggregate marks shall bo placed in tho Socond class 
and those obtaining nob less than 66 por cent, in tho First class. 

13. Any candidate who fails in the theoretical papers in one subject 
only and by not more than five per cent of tho full marks for those papers, 
but- has shown merit by gaining 60 per cent, in tho aggregate marks of tho 
examination, shall bo allowed to pass in the Second class. 

14. If the Examination Board is of opinion that, in tho case of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding regulations, consideration ought 
to bo allowed by reason of his high proficiency in a particular subject, or 
in the aggregate, it shall forward i.he case to tho Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation and tho reason for such recommendation. Tho Syndi¬ 
cate may accept tho rocommondation or muy refer the matter back 1o tho 
Board for reconsideration. 

15. The Syndicate on the recommendation of Board of Studies in 
Jute Technology end the Faculty of Technology shall have tho power to 
modify the subjects for t he examination as well as tho limits of tho subjects. 
Text-books and reference books for the students will be recommended 
by the Board of Studies in Jute Technology. 

16. The limits of the different subjects, both theoretical and practical, 
are given below. 

Note .—In studying the processes embraced under spinning, weaving 
and finishing, adoquato attention should be paid to such matters as lay¬ 
out of machines, horse-power requirements, labour requirements, main¬ 
tenance of machines, treatment of waste, and safely devices. 

A. Spinning, including Ppo duct ion, Marketing and Grading 

1. Jute Production, tic. —Chief jute growing areas. Temperature, 
soil and rainfall requirements. Agricultural operations, Jute seed. The 
botany of tho plant, and the fibre. Species and varieties of jute. Retting 

Assortment, baling, transport, marketing, etc. Grading. Bale marks 
Storage of jute. Importance of moisture content. 

Characters of the fibre and their relation to its suitability for various 

purposes. 

2. Outline of proceswe used in the production of yarns. Tho jute 
mill—general outline. 

3. Batching Department. Bale openers. Setting of batches foi 
various types of yarn, according to colour, quality and price. Calcula¬ 
tions of prices of batches. S tricking up. 

Jute softeners. Machine dotails, output, Bafety devices. ' Addition 
of oil and water, or of emulsions. Hand and machine application. Ad¬ 
justment of oil and water added to suit conditions. Piling after batohing. 
Cuttings and treatment of cuttings. 

Tho Goods type spreader-softener-hackler. 

4. Carding. Objects of carding. Details of essential parts of breaker 
and finisher cards. Carding action. Pin density and pitch. Gauging 
or setting.. Carding faults. Methods of regulating the weight of the 
sliver. The dollop system. Balling system. Calculations of speeds, 
draft, production, etc. Characters of the card sliver. 

Intermediate cards. •*, Combined breaker-flaisber oarcU. Fme ; os|^U* 
Drawing heads. Roll formers. .. '-J-; 
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Taoser cards. Duet shaker. 

6. Drawing Frames . Objects of drawing and doubling. Ty p e s eft 
drawing frames—spiral, push bar and rotary. Details of con st r u ction, 
adjustments and mode of action, with all necessary calculations. In¬ 
fluence of reach, nip, lead, p innin g, doublings and falter mechanism on the 
sliver produced. Specifications of pinning of typical machines.* Faller 
speed limitations. Pressuro on pressing rollers and methods for cal¬ 
culating it. Can packing and turning mechanisms. Roll'formors. Faults 
in the operation of the machines. Characters of the silver. Crimping 
devices. 

The Eves' drawing frame. 

6. Roving Frames . Functions. Insertion of twist. Necessity for 
regular building of tho rove on tho bobbins. Mechanisms of typical 
frames. Drafting, twisting, bobbin building. % Flint t ion of builder mecha¬ 
nism and ratchet or index mechanism. Control of bobbin speed. Differen¬ 
tial motions and thoir controlling mechanisms. 

Specifications of typical machines, including pinning for particular 
purposes. Theory of twist, actual ranges employed for various sizes and 
qualities of r&ve —relation to builder and index calculations. 

Calculations for draft, twist, buildor and ratchet changes—flyer, faller 
and other s]xiecL». Changes nocossory when eliongmg from one size of 
rove to another. 

Bobbin capacities and production of typical machines. 

Arrangement and numbers of machines from breaker card to roving 
frame. Speeds, etc. to produco definite count at roving frame with given 
twist. Production calculations. 

. Allowanoo for waste, evaporation and take-up. 

Gill spinners, regulated and non-regulutod. High speed, automati¬ 
cally doffed gill-spinncrs. 

7. Spinning Frames . Function and outlino of action of the machine. 
Fibre control in drafting. Function of broasl-plate and its setting for 
various oondition6. Flyer lead imd bobbin lead. Drag mechanisms. 
Details of construct ion. Comparison between ordinary and high-speed 
machines. Principles of high-speed, automatically doffod fromos. Auto¬ 
matic stop motion. 

Typical specifications of ordinary and higb-spood frames for various 
ranges of yam counts. Comparison of bobbin capacities, horse-power 
required, etc. Methods of driving and controlling start and.stop. 

Draft, twist, builder and production calculations. Changes of draft, 
twist and builder speeds. Faults in bobbins and yam. Thoory of twist. 
Direction of twist. Relation of twist to yam strength and othor characters. 
Amount of twist required ior yearns of various counts and types. 

Gill spinning. Ring spinning. Sliver spinning. 

Take-up duo to twist. Residual moisture m yam. Efficiency and 
production. 

8. Twisting, Braiding, Cabling and Ropc-maXing . Definitions and 
principles. Rules for amount and direction of twist. Descriptions of 
typical twist frames. Ordinary and stopmotion twisters (light and heavy). 
Ring and tube twisters. Branding and plaiting machines. Cabling 
machines. Stranding and closing machines. Rope walks. House 
machines. 

Speed, twist and production calculations, including allowance for 
take-up. 

9. Yam reeling and bundling. Reasons for reeling. Description of 
typical machines and tho reeling process. Calculations. Bundling-stool 
and press. 

10. Treatment of jute substitutes on jute machinery. Limitations and 
special points for attention. Mixed yarns of jute and other fibres spmnabte 
on jute machinery. 

11. Flax and Hemp Spinning . Brief outline. 

B. Wa4vm», Fawmo Study and Fbnamim 

1. General Introduction . 

vi 
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2. Processes Preparatory to Weaving . Bobbin and roll winding 
machines. Construction and action of typioal machines. Speeds and 
production. Modem high-speed macliinos—open and universal wind. 

Cop and pirn winders—construction and action of typical machines. 
Speeds and production. Northrop pirn windor—bunching me chanisms . 

Points to observe in winding. Advantages of different types of packages* 
Faults that may arise. 


Warping operations. Dry beaming. Warping mill. Chain beaming 
Linking machine. Dressing machine—construction, driving and winding* 
on of loom beam. Dressing mixture ingredients. Points to note in 
dressing—drying temperature, nu nsurtng, marking. Relative advantages 
of warps made on dressing machine und warping mill, and of dry and 
starched warps. Hot-air diymg machine—advantage over cylmdor drying. 

3 General Ptinciples of Wtaxing illustrated by hand-loom. Defi¬ 
nition and nomenclature. Arrangements for plum and twill weaves. 


4. Yam and cloth calculations. Yam numbering systems. Con¬ 
version from one system to another. Ply yams, numbering and calcula¬ 
tions Allowance for take-up. Relative costs of single and ply yams. 


Sett systems, jute and linen. Fileying. Warp calculations, weft-cal¬ 
culations. Cloth calculations—weight of warp, weft, counts of warp 
and weft; ounces per yaid. Dot emanation of ounces per yard from 
bag specifications. Heed and camb numbering. Fabric shrinkage. 
Production problems. 


6. The Poorer loom . Types of cambs and roods—construction, etc. 
Principal and secondary mo\ements. Top-roller mountings for hessian. 
Sacking and other twill fabrics. Shod ding mechanism. Tyjios of shodding. 
Points to note in shedding. Details of picking, boat-up, let-oft and take- 
up motions. Tim*ng and adjustment of principal motions. Faults in th*e 
cloth; appcaranc o, causes and a\ oidnnco. Wypcr or tappet drawing 
for plain weave und simple twills. Ffject of variation of dwell and change 
on yam and cloth. 


. 6. Cloth Structure, Use of point pnpoi. Plain weave and derivatives. 

Warp and weft nbs. Mutt weaves— basket or hopsack. Systematic 
construction of simple twills. Weave icpetition. Numcticiil methods 
of expressing wea\es. Relations]up between design, draft and weaving 
plan. Production of simple designs Special weaves—huck-a-baek, mock 
leno, honey romb. Sehodgo const motion; side and centre selvedges. 
Patent selvedge. 


7. Further details of Power-loom weaving . Dobby shedding mecha¬ 
nisms, single lift, double lift and open shed. Tho shuttle. Picking. 
Loose-reed waip protoctoi. Temples. Wyper or tappet drawing for 
twills and special efti cts. Camb-Ieaf revormng motions. 

Shuttle box motions—revolving and diop-box typos. Automatic weft 
replenishing devices—cop, pirn i.nd shuttle. Warp and weft stop motions. 

Principles of the Jacquard machine. Single lift, double lift. Sett 
of harness, coid-» per hook, m/o of repeat, casting-out problomR. Harness 
ties. Card cylinder motions. Cord cutting, lacing and wiring. 

8. More advanced Cloth Structure and Design. Stripo and check 
affects, with and without colouied yarns. Point paper development. 
Modified hop-sacks. Ciapo weaves. Motif dosign for Jacquard weaves. 

Factors govorning the ap|*curanro and characters of a fabric. 

Narrow fabrics. Other spotial fabrics. General outline of carpet 
manufacture of diffeient types. 

Combination of jnto with other fibicH in union fabrics, etc. 


0. Further Yam and Cloth Calculations. Loom driving motions, 
direct and compound. Uptake mechanism. Yam diameters and “ work¬ 
ing diameters’*. Choice of porter and shots for a given weave. Sett 
where warp and weft are unequal in thickness. Changing from one weave 
to another. 


10. Pattern Analysis. Methods. Distinguishing warp and weft. 
Estimating porter and shots and v arp and weft counts. Development 
of design, draft and weaving plan. Colour arrangements. General 
characters, observable and measurable. 

11. Cloth Finishing . Objects and general principles. Cropping. 
Damping. Calendering. Manglin g. Measuring Crisping, rolling, lapping, 
packing. Cutting, sack sewing and printing. Bag calculations. Calcula¬ 
tion of sizes of bales and hoops. Dead weight measurement. Starching, 
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and drying . Proofing Cloth inspection Finishing faults, thou causes 
and avoidance 

12. Uses of Jute. 

C. Engineering, 




1. Engineering Mathematics Applied mathematics including use 
of the slide rule Examples illustrating important mathematical princi¬ 
ples applied to engmoeimg Exercises on engine mug foimuleo 

2. Applied Mechanics Stie*d, btrain and eliwluity. Tensile stress, 
compressive stress and shear stioss Ultimate stiength, bieakmg stress, 
factor of safety Ductility and malloebility Stioss m thin shells. 

Beams and struttuios D< ad and hv o loads Shorn ing force and bond¬ 
ing moment diagrams for c antilevc r and simoly supported beams, with 
concentrated and dmtiibuticl loads Culcul it ion of 1 lending moment, 
section modulus, binding mtcnsily, ladius of < uivatuic, etc for simple 
sections 


Twisting Calculation of loisional stress and stiam and shaft dia¬ 
meters 

Framed st rue tines Stresses in peifrct frames Simple framed roofs 
and gudois Loaded chains and coiels 


Gauges and st mdanls Sheet metal, who, mums etc 

3 Banc Pnnnp/er of II at 1 nginei. H/dianlic * and Ehetneal Engi¬ 
neering^ btram botlris Ste m engines LfU uney Steam Turbines 
Internal combustion tngincs 

Flow of i liquid Vontun met 1 1 net ion m pipes rumps Tur¬ 

bines Motors and gcneiatois llii c phase working Motor starters. 
Transfoimeis Converters Rcctifitxs 


Wiring systems T>pis of cables etc Distuhution boaids Mam 
switch g« ai Ehctiicnl instnuniiits Met is i ltilnc lamps foi indus¬ 
trial use Wiling and switching systems fm lights 

4- Mill Engineering Mill Buildings Wall, Roof, Windows, Doors, 
Gla/mg Basic prmcipl s of indust nil lighting Caleulition of lighting 
efheiency, toctois affecting it Ilium notion lequiromcnts m various 
paits of a null 1 ictoiv \tl uquncmints 

Internal tianspoit Lifts, <on\«vois «tc Shafting and supports. 
Twisting and binding foict * Vibintion Ri lotion of H F tiansmitted 
to diameter and spied Goupl ng , \nnous t$pis Real mgs 

Belts and pulleys H P ml it ion ships Rope—dm os fe e be It drives. 
Friction clutches Chain tronsmi sion Lubneants lubrication 

Mill woikaliops Ventilation Dull extraction Humidification and 
au conditioning 

5 Droning anl Devgn Uso and ewe of diawing instruments 
Lettering, Scales, Geometrical diawings, Piojeetion of points, lines, planes 
and solids Freehand sketching of machine paits Ortliogiaphu pro- 
jection of simple machine parts (rivcttcd joints bolts and nuts ite ) 

Mechanical diawmg convontious Dmnnsionmg of woikshop drawings 
Drawing of more complicated’machine parts Preparation of defined 
drawings fiom sketches and genual axiongoments, and vice vtnu IbO- 


metric projection 

Cam and tappet outlines 

Principles involved in tho preparation of simplo designs of machine 
parts and suitability of difloiont mateiials used in ongi i«« 
of valve and cocks Pipos and rylindeis, Hydiaulic pipi flanges, etc 

Geometric construction of diffetent forms of teeth and gcnnng 
drawings of textile macbme parts More advanced cam and tappet design. 

Tracing. Blue piints Specifications. 


Practical 



Exeretoe. covering the drawmg end des.gn .yUobue onthned above 

D. Tsttite ^c newer 

1. GtnmU Fib,* Study Conadorotion of the moie importMt textile 
fibres, frith special refettttoo to Jute substitutes and competitors. Culfci- 
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vation, production and distribution. Botanical faatum. Methods of ex¬ 
traction. Characters of the fibres of commerce. Physical and chemical 
characters. Vegetable fibres :—cotton, coir, flex, hemp, sunn hemp, 
ramie, mesta (bimli, kenaf), Congo Jute, roselle. Manila, sisale, henequen. 
Animal fibres :—wool, silk. Artificial fibres :—rayon, nylon, etc. with 
speoial reference to staple fibre. Paper yarns. 

Classification and identifications of fibres. 

Fibre characters in relation to spinning quality. 

2. Physics and Testing . Units. Measurements Density and spocifio 
gravity. Hydrometers. Velocity and acceleration. Triangle and poly¬ 
gon of forces. Moments and couples. Simple machines. Velocity ratio, 
meohanical advantage, efficiency. Fxiction, woik, powor, energy. Har¬ 
monic motion. Elasticity Young's modulus. Creep, Rigidity, flexural 
and torsional. Angular velocity. Moment of inertia. Suiface-tension. 
Viscosity. 

Tomperaturo and heat. Thermometry and calorimetry. Mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Conduction, convection and radiation. Hygrometry. 
Moisture-relations of jute. Conditioning. 

Colour lustre, photometry. Stioboscopio methods. Optical instru¬ 
ments 

Physical characters of juto in relation to spinning quality. Factors 
effecting yam strength, lustre, inegularity, extensibility, etc. 

Electric current. Voltage. Resistance. Capacity. Power, Elemen¬ 
tary theory of electrical measuring instruments. Electro-magnet ism. 
Photo-electric phenomena and tlictr application. Electronics in industry. 

Measurements of fibre characters. Yam twist, grist, strength, regu¬ 
larity, diameter, extensibility, etc. Measurement of cloth characters, 
width, weight per square yaid, yarn counts and sett. Yam crimp, tensile 
Strength, porosity, etc. 

Elementary Statistics. 

3 Chemistry. Revision of fundamental ideas. Gas laws. Atomic 
and molecular weights. Equivalents. Salta and bases. Acidimotry 
and alkalimetry. Ionisation. Electrochemistry. Oxidation and reduc¬ 
tion. Periodic classification. Equilibnum. Mass action. Catalysis. pH 
values. Buffer Action. Oiganie compounds. General textile applications 
of chemistry. Chemistry of the jute fibre and other important fibres. 
Oils, fats and waxes. Lubricating oils, batching oils. Starches, gums 
tend cellulose. Rusting and corrosion. Alloys. Paint. Water and water- 
treatment, Organic solvents. Emulsions. Detergents. Wotting agents. 
Antiseptics. Materials of construction. Chemical processes—filtration* 
solvent extraction, distillation, etc. 

Fuels. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing. Chemicals used in bleaching, scouring, 
ahemicking, souring, antiehlonng, etc. Bleaching plant. Damages caused 
in blcoohing. Classes of dyes and application of dyes. Faults in dyeing. 

. Fastness tests. Printing. Screen printing. Materials used in yam 
dressing. Cloth finishing agentp, filling and stiffening, weighting, softening, 
antiseptics, deliquescent a. Proofing—waterproofing, flro-prooflng, mil- 
drew-proofing, insect-proofing. Special treatments and finishes ; woollen- 
Ising, etc. 

Effects of exposure to light and air, soil-bacteria, etc., on textile materials* 

Practical 

(а) Fibre Study . Recognition and identification of fibres and judge¬ 
ment of spinning quality. Microseop o examination of various fibres. 
Staining methods. Preparation ««i tetions. Drying-twist test. Faults 
in jute and other fibres. Grading. 

(б) Physics . Density of liquids. Measurements of “ g.” Friotion* 
Simple machines. Polygon of forces. Screw jack. Fly-wheel and axle* 
Pulley systems. Use of measuring instruments. Torsion of rods. Ther¬ 
mometry, Conductivity of heat insulating materials. Dew-point and 
relative humidity. Viscosity and surface tension. Photometers. Stro¬ 
boscopic experiments. 

Measurement of re si stance, current and voltage. Resistance thermo¬ 
meters. Thermocouples. Copper voltameter. Potentiometer, etc. 
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Determination of meohamoal equivalent of heat (J) by electrical method. 
Galvanometers. Power consumption m electric circuits. 

(e) Textile testing. Practical exorcises on subjects dealt with in the 
lectures. Ex amina tion of defective materials. Sampling methods. Esti¬ 
mation of regam. 

(d) Textile chemistry Exercises in acidimetiy and alkalimetry. 
Water analysis. Estimation of available chloxme. Strength of peroxide 
solutions. Experiments with soaps, wetting agents, etc Dotoimination 
of pH values of vauous solutions, including < hemics Loss of available 
ohlorine m chemickmg jute materials Examination ol some common 
ehemicala used m mills. Flash point of mrnoial oils Application of 
dyes. Exhaustion of dyehath Effect of assistants 


Syllabus for M.So. Biochemistry Course and 
Regulations therefor 

1 Add after M \JI Education” in Section 5, page 297 Chapter XXXVII, 
University of Calcutta Regulations, 1955 the following : 

*XITI Biochemistry* 

2. Add after "pars 5’* of Section 6, page 297, Chapter XX&.VII, Univer¬ 
sity of Caicntti Regulatn n*, 1955, the following now para 

“In B ochemistry there shall be five theou tical papeis of four hours each, 
each cairying 80 marks The practical examination shall extend over at 
least fout days and shall cany 400 n irks out < f which 10% marks shall be 
set apart for sessional Work, is recorded iu the notes taken at the time of 
working in the Laboratory and 10 & mar.es for Viva-voce The practical 
examination shall also comprise a biochemical problem carrying 50 marks 
only.” 

8. Add after “othei subjects” m section 6A, page 298, Chapter XXXVIf, 
University of Calcutta, Kcgulitums 1955, the following * 

“Except Bioclumisliy”. 

t Add after the syllabus for “Edncition* m Section 7, Page 321, Chapter 
XXXVII, University of Cilcutta, RegulitioLb 19VJ, the following : 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

1. Candidates m Biochemistry will bi expected to possess a sound 
knowledge of the general pnnuples of the subject ipriuhng the fundamental 
advances made m recent years. 

2. The scope of Biochemistry in each pip r shall be ai follows 

THEORETICAL 
Paper I 

First halt Physical and Orui me Chi mistij 

feeccnd half . Physiology and Plant Bivl emistry 

Paper II 

Vita* half .. Nutrition and Dietetics 

Second half ... Enzyme Chcmistiy and Tec hnologj. 

Paper III 

First half .. Microbiology 

Second half Antibiotic* and Immunology 

Paper IV 

Fuat half .. Industrial fermentation 
Second half ... Food Technology 

Paper V 

First half ... Metabolism 

Second half ... Hormones and special topic*. 

Tba detailed syllabus of the subjects mentioned in the above papers ia aa 
follow*:— 

1. Physical Chcmtctry : General ideas of colloids wrth special reference to 
•ice, chape and electrokmetic phenomena, diffusion, Donnan equilibria ahtforp- 
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lion,‘surface tension, membrane permeability, elements of thermodynamics 
and their application to biological system**, Radioactivity and isotopda— 
particularly their application in tbs study of biochemical motions. 

2. Organic Chemistry : Study of tbo functional groups in organic 
chemistry, general knowledge of carbohydrates, Proteins, Iiipoids, Purines, 
Pyrimidines. 

8. Physiology : General anatomical iuter-rela'ionship of different organs,' 
digestion, sbsoiptiou, metabolism, blood, heart and circulation, respiration, 
endocrine glands and their function, clem- ntu < f n« rve and muscle physiology 
and vision. 

4. Plant Biochemistry: Plant Biochemistry in relation to photosynthesis, 
nitrogen fixation, biosynthesis of carbohydrates, profcciriB and fats. 

FUNDAMENTAL BIOCHEMISTRY 

6. Nutrition and T>tcicites z A study of the factors necessary for proper 
nutrition including carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, inorganic 
substances and water. Study of the problems of human nutation. Principles 
of Applied Nutrition in relation to feeding of populations, diet and nutrition 
surveys. 

6. Vitamins : Physiology and chemistry of vitamins, study of their 
specific role in growth and nutrition, in health and disease. A study of 
antivitamins and analogues. 

7.. Endocnncs : A general knowledge of hormones, including their 
chemistry and physiology and the legations of endocrine societions to 
metabolism, growth, development and sex. Biochemical effects of the 
hormone, particularly the iuterglnudular relat on ship. 

B. Enzymes : The chemistry and the me dun ism of the action of enzymes 
and the imp utance of their action in living tissues, with special reference to 
biological oxidations and allied phenomena a study of enzyme activators and 
inhibitors. 

9. Metabolism : A study of llie intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate, 
fat and protein, with special reference to kuown me abolic paths. 

10. Special Topics : Cellulai metabolism, chemistry of muscle, blood, etc. 

Recent physical a etbods used in biochemistry including the use of isotopes* 

11. Microbiology : Properties of colloidal «ysteins applied to microbio¬ 
logical cells, the chemistry and structure of bacterial cell. Differentiation, 
classification and identification of bacteria. Bacterial growth and life cycle. 

Physical and chemical factors affecting growth and death* Bacterial 
metabolism : carbohydrate dissimilation, mineral metabolism, nutrition, eto. 
Bacterial respiration, carbon dioxide assimilation by autotrephio and 
hcterotrophic bacteria. Bacterial association, symbiosis, antibiosis, etc. 
Bacterial dissociation, adaptability, variation, mutation, etc. Bacteriology of 
air, water, ini’k products, sewage, and soil including biological nitrogen 
fixation, sulphur cycle. The struc'ine and chemistry of mold mycelium 
including the chemistry of germination and sporulation. The methodology of 
mold metabolism. Caibohydrate metabolism of fnrigi. Trace element* in 
the nutrition of fungi, other transformations in fungi, variation, physiological 
genetics, biochemical synthesis, etc. The structure and chemistry of yeast 
cells. Yeast metabolism in relation to alcoholic fermentation, Pasteur effect. 
Nuty-ition of yeast. Hybridisation, variation, etc. 

12. Immunology : Principles and methods of immunology and their 
applications to various biological problems. 

^APPLIED BIOCHEMISTRY) 

18. Industrial fermentation : -Production of industrial alcohol, glycerol, 
etc. Manufacture of compressed yeast, beer, wine, rum, gin and other distilled 
liquors. Production of solvents like acetone, butanol, isopropyl alcohol, etc. 

Vinegar fermentation, Fermentative production of acids like lactic, citric, • glu¬ 
conic, kojio, etc. Microbiological production of vitamins, enzymes, cto. 

14. Enzyme Technology s—Principles and methods of the production of 
i industrial enzymes. 
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16. Food Technology .—Processing preservation. distribution and atoi&g* 
. focd-stuffs, cereals, vegetables, fruits, m lk and uHk products, meat, egg 
and fish, etc Miciohiolopy of foods Study of the important groups of 
bacteria which are of significance in milk, meat an 1 other food-stuffa and tbe 
methods used in the bactenological control of the ie products 

16 Vitamin Technology —Methods and techniques of the industrial pro¬ 
duction of vitamins from natural souices and by synthetic proc sses 

17 Immunology —Preparation of untnuno sera and vaccines 

18 Glands and glandular products —Methods of preparation or exlrao 
tion of different hormones and their assay 

19. Antibiotics —Microbial antagonism, techniques Jot studies in anti 
biosis Penicillin, streptomycin, terrimycin, etc- 

Practical 

PaperT 

Fust half Organic Chemistry 

Second half Physical Chemistry 

Papfb II 

GFNERAL. BIOCHEMISTRY 


Paplr III 


First half 
Second half 


.. Clinical Biochemistry 
• • Biochemical Problem 

Paper IV 


First half Microbiology A Immunology 

Second hjit Industnil fermentation and Food 

Tcihnolcgy 

lhe detailel syllabus for the practical examination shall be as follows — 

1. Organu Chemistry •—Detection, pieparation and estimation of organic 
compounds of bio Chemical interest 

2 Physical Chemistry •—Experiments m relation to physico chemical 
properties of colloids, electro-chemistry, molecular weight determination, etc. 

8 General Biochemistry —Assay of different vitamins, hormones, pio- 
teins, ammo ncids. etc by different methods Preparation and purification 
of different enzyme* and study of their activities including th»* action of activa¬ 
tors and inhibitors of en/ymes 

4. Cltnical Biochemistry Analysis of blood, urine, etc* 

5. Microbiology and Immunology —Preparation of culture media, isola¬ 
tion and identification of organisms, staining ot organisms, technique of aerobjo 
and anaerobic cultu/es, counting of cells by different methods, itr Phenol co¬ 
efficient, Bacteriological analysis ot water sewage, soil, etc Preparation # of 
era vaccines, toxins, toxin antitoxin titration, aggluhnatitn, Blood giouping, 
etc. 

6. Industrial fermentation and food technology —Fermentative produo 
tion and estimation of acids, solvents, etc Analysis of ferment gas including 
the experiments on carbon balance Preparation and standardisation of indus¬ 
trial enzymes. Chemical and bacteriological analv°i* of foo 1 stuffs including 
milk. meat, eto Practice in processing by canning, dehydration, refrigeration 
etc. of food stuffs 

Tbs above list of subjects may be modified or enlarged from time to tima 
by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of Post-Graduate 8tudies 
in Biochemistry when necessary. 

ft. Add “Biochemistry" after “Comparative Anatomy" tn Section (t) 
•/ Oeneral (p. 826 of Regulations, 1965). 
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CHANGES IN THE BXI8TING M.Se. (Ag) REGULATIONS 


Chapter XXXYII-AA 

(4e accepted by the Senate on 2‘bxd February , 1966) 

1. Regulations I and 3 : Delete the words 14 Part I and Part II " and 
in place of 44 Examinations ” write 44 Examination/’ (in first line of 
Regulation 1 and in last sentence of Regulation 3) 

9. Regulation 1A : Replace by the following :— 

” 1A. Any candidate who has passed the Bachelor’s Degree Examination 
in Science in Agriculture, or in Snonce with Honours in an allied subject* 
may be admitted to tfie M 8c. (Ag ) Examination provided he hag prosecuted 
a regular coarse of study for not loss than two academical years, according to 
the syllabus prescribed for the said examination in respect of the subject 
concerned, m a constituent college or in the Po^t-Graduate classes of the 
University.” 

3. Regulation 9 : Replace by the following :— 

44 Every candidate shall send in hib application with a certificate in the 
form priscribed by the Syndicate and a foe of Rs. 80 to the Registrar not less 
than one month before the examination.” 

4. Regulation 4 : In second sentence (line 4), in place of 44 fifty ” write 
“eighty”. 

5. Regulation 4A : In Para 9, line 2, delete the words 14 in Part I or 
Part II as the case may be.” 

6. Regulation 6 : Replace by the following :— 

44 6. Examination in all subjects shall be held both by Theoretical and 
Practical papers and candidates shall be requited to pass separately in the 
Theoretical and Practical portions of the examination as defined in the 
syllabii. 

6A. Tho syllabii in 4 Agricultural Botany * and 4 Agricultural Chemistry 
and Soil 8cience * shall m i ach case consist of three groups of papers, o**., 
A. B. and C. 

Under Group A there shall bo one combination for Science graduates 
consisting of a theoretical paper and a practical paper on Agronomy carrying 
100 and 50 marks, respectively and a theoretical paper on Statistics carrying 
50 marks and alternatively another combination for Agricultural Graduates 
consisting of a Ibcoiotical and a practical paper of 100 markB each on firsio 
Science (Botany in caso of 4 Agricultural Botany ' and Chemistry in esse of 
'Agricultural Chemistry and Soil Science ') 

Under Group B there shall be four thooretioal and four practical papers of 
100 marks each on the subject concerned. 


(♦ Foot-note will remain unchanged) 

Under Group C there shall be a theoretical and a practical paper of 100 
marke each on some special topic on the subject concerned as defined in the 
details of the syllabii, provided that a candidate may be permitted to offer a 
thesis in subject concerned carrying 200 marks, duly certified by the teacher 
under whose guidance he carries out work, in liea of * the papers under 
Grtup 0. 

Each theoretical paper of 100 marks shall be of 4 hours and each theoretical 
paper of 50 marks of 2 hburs, each practical paper of 100 marks shall be of 
fi boon and each practical paper of 50 marks of 8 hours. 


7. Regulation 7 : Replace by the following :— 

44 In order to pass the M\8o tAg.) Examination a candidate must obtain 
• minimum of 6S% marks in the aggiegate of all tbeoretioal papers and 
40% marks in the aggregate of all theoretical papers. At the practical 
examination the candidates must produce note-books of their laboratory and 
field work which must be duly certified by the Professor and shall be taken 
into account in es timating their qualifications. If in any Iheoratioal naoar 
a candidate obtains less than 95 % marks, thess marks shall not bo iatanSS 

«.{», A «Mnin»tion Will b»eoodretod in connection 

with the the* paper and 16% mark. |HJ1 be reacmd for tbe pouom. In 
order to pass in the thesis paper a candidate must obtain 40% maAs. 
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A candidate shall be deelared qualified for the Degree ol Master of Science 
m Agucnltuie in the subject he offer* piovided that he pains separately in 
the theoretical and practical paper* and obtains 40% of mark* in the aggregate 
of all the pap rs <f the examina* ion taken togi thrr Candidates passing and 
obt unmg C0% mark* or over shall bt placed m the First Class and others 
m the Second Class ** 

8. Regulation 8 • Replace paias 1 an! 2 only by tbe following *- 

‘ As soon na pobBible # «ifter Ibe p\jmm itun Ibe Syndicate shall publish a 
h-d of ctnd ditn who hive passed the V (\g) E\aspiu*tion iri each 
nub ett airanged to two clavirs and in ordi r cf merit Caudiditea shall be 
bracketed ft gr »her union* the Examines* arc cf opu ion that theic ia c rarl> s 
djJTi renci in then menu ’ 

Re-adjustments of subject matter in the four general papers 
ftfrnip B) on Agricultural Botany 

VOUIOHI/IURUj BO I \\Y 
i*\ui r 

1 tin n tical Coup sc 

A 

MorpT r lop j and \n itou y of important ciop pi mts of India 

Svhlemiti tndy < f the fmuln of Au r j r-perms with special reference to 
ciop plant hod '<♦ d r, f bi«, bt vc u , d*iico w ■. >ic<ic- Varietal study 

< f 111 p it III C « p P lilts 

N'ltiinl d Mill ni on cf etc « him plait cu*rc* cf crign of cultivated 
plants, It dim 'wild hkia ficm tbi point cf \itw of imputing frodand 
industrial t tops 

B 

Plant introluction acchinahsa^ion and ut.h* ition Methods of ecological 
Btudus m th# fu Id Crcpwecd u*soi i«itwn arid < oirqetilion Plant* m 

ielation to soil ccn r ivition Rjct di\il<pincnt m crep and garden plants 
Re* jtancc to drcuidit, cold and salt. 

Practical Collide 

Dissection for tr mpiritive studies of tin veg faf im and repicductive parts 
of import in! c mp pi *ms t r Tndi i 

Anat o k il p ep i ition of *mp >rtaut plint stinc tuns 

Tdontifkatiru <inu desenptm of plautn and prepaution of harbarinm 
sheets 

reologjnJ sturiie* m the field inr min g tup mod competition ard associa¬ 
tion, population etc 

Study of rcot jstern of at l#*ast two labi and two Kliaritf cicps and 
weeds 

" PiPLR TI 

Thtcritical Counc 

A 

Advanced treafn enfc of the p’ant cell \Viter rotation* M nerd nutrition 
Carbon ind nitrogen m» t i holism Phy jiolor.v of lie^ei f npic pi mtv. Inspira¬ 
tion and rnzynui artiu y of plint pirts and th ir hi mug ou sfo J’*S e * 
Dormat c Gen i Nation Vimility and modtrn l f s f ing ni thuds 
growth phasi dev hpimnt, ccinahsition anJ pi rfo-j cnodi itv Hormones, 
polarity, root*.' * of c nt J ing* grafting principles, stock sc< tion n litionst ip. 

Vj 

A gcnorol review of Physi logical sIuIicm of mp plint* with special 
reference to rue, wheat, ougar circ, Bn sin* gioiindnut, cotton, jute, 
tobacco, citrus and mango. 


Practu tl Counc 

Devising expeiimeina on osmosis, determination of turgor pressure, root 
pressure, plasmolysis, datermination of grand period of growth, respiration, 
photosynthesis, measurement of acidity chlorophyll estimation. Water culture 

16 —mop—vi 
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experiments. Seed testing methods, Experiments on rooting of cuttings, 
layerings and methods of grafting. 

Application of sampling technique, growth analysis and determination of 
wilting co-efficient of at least two khariff and two rabi crop plants. 

Paper III 

* Theoretical Course • 


A 

Embryology—development of the male and female gametophytes, gameto- 
genesis, fertilisation, abnormalities in the life cycle including apomixia, 
polyembryony, parthenogenesis and parthenrearpy. 

• 

Studies on chromosome structure and behaviour on somatic and germ cells, 
he+eroploidy, structural hybridity, general concept of gene stiucture. Chromo¬ 
some theory of heredity. Introduction to gene mutation. 

' B 

Principles of genetics including Mendelian Iaw*. Purehne theory relation- 
ship between linkage and crossing over, multiple factors, determination of 
sex studies on inbreeding and heterosis, degeneration of varieties, principles 
of backcross. Sterility and incompatibility. Graft hybrid. 

Principles of biometry. Genetics in relation to origin of spocies. 

Practical Course 

Germination of pollen gram In vivo and in vitro, study of pollen steriligy. 
Embry oculfcure. 

CyfologicaLtechniques including smears and microtome preparations for 
study of cromesoine structure and behaviour in noinatio and geim cells. 
Studies on pollen division, methods of pollen pieservation Demonstration of 
relevant cytologies! slides* 


Papfr IV 
Theoretical Course 

A 

Brief history of plant breeding, genetic basic, scope, Impoitance of plant 
collection in relation to plant breeding. Breeding of ptants for economic 
characters and special conditions Clonal selection. 

B 

A general review of genetical studies on crop plants with special reference 
to rice,, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, millets, oats, cajanus, gram, brassies, 
sessamum ground nut, linseed, cotton, jute, tobacco. 

» 

* Practical Course 

Application of breeding techniques in the field with special reference to 
selected crops. 

Design and analysis of varietal triala. 

Analysis of pnreline and hybrid population by statistical methods taking 
at least two crop plants as examples. " 

Chromosome studies of the parents and the hybrids of sesamom, wheat, 
Trilicale and Braisica. 

Also resolved that these changes shall come in force with effect from 1956. 
Part I Examination and 1957 Part II Examination* 
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Notification. '•'Sy 

j 

14 It in notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted the Bankura Sam mils ni College baa been affiliated in English, Bengali ' 
Vernacular, Civics, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arlthmatic and Book-Keeping 
to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with 
permission tc present candidates in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. It is also 
notified that the college has been granted permission to hold classes in the evening''. 

• D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


Notification 

It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Uttarpara Raja Peary Mohan College has been granted affiliation in 
Mathematics, Pbysis aud Chemistry to the B.Sc. pass standard from the commencement 
of the session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the 
examination from 1958 and not earlier. 

D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


Notification 

It is uotified for (ho information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramsaday Collogo, Anita, has been granted affiliation in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard from the commencement of the 
session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present candidates at the examination.in the subjects 
from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


Notification 

r 

It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the City College has been granted affilintiou in Zoology to the B.Sc. (Hons.) 
standard from the Commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present 
candidates at the examination in the subject from the year 1958 and not earlier. 

D t CHAKRAVARTI, 

Registrar 


UN1VER8ITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. C/12/62 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard with effect fiom the commencement of the 
session, 1956*67, i.e. with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 

Senate House, D * CHAKRAVARTI^ ■; , 

The 2nd July, 1956. Reqttirar 


Notification 

It 1. hereby notified for the information of the General public that feotiMt 
ha. been granted .filiation in Biology to the I. S'. Sun.dardjai■fiu-lhtel^. Beng^, 
Vernacular. History. Economies and Sanskrit to t . he 

maooement of the session 1956-57, i.e? with permission to present candidate.i# 0» .ubjeotaat 
tha-examination from 1958 and not earlier. f 



D. chakra VARTT, 

. . Registrar , 
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Notification. 

It ts notified for the information of tbe pubV that m extension of tbe affiliation already 
grant* d the Bilurgbat Cillrgp, W*s l Dinijpur has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
and M itbunitic* t> the B Sc P««s Sutdtrd with *fl cfc from the lumnememeul of the 
session 195-57, tc with permission to present *andi la tee m the s ibjecu at the examine 
tioo from 195s and not earlier 


D CHAKRAV4Rri, 

Steg%s*ra* 


Notifintion 

It is notified for the i r umit ncfth g nnil p d *ic that in exten’fn of the affil a 
ticn aluadv pr itet th 1 i! utl u 1 L II r D imnd Huliur his be*n printed 
afhhatiiii n 1 u i, 1 *i r li ^ mi it jI s rv ! < i n m t Pen all to «1 k B A Pass 
standard frcm tl* (in n n incut f rl t h* sion 195b 7 ie with rerun siou to present 

candidates at th < amm ti i in llic sibj eti fum 195^ mint eirliei 

D CHATxUAN ARU, 

Keg istrat 


Notification 

It is notified f u the informs* n c f the publ c t*nt in evlensim of th ifh’ntnn already 
granted the Prmmndcb 1 »hks Milnvidvsl ivs Jiiii„iiu lias been ifbinted m 
Philoscphv to tlio B A flm urs indir l with iff t fi ■> n * u co ninen m nl of th* ecs-uon 
195b 57, i c w tli leriiii i u h pr &vii Candida ts it the exanuinfcu u in the tubject Iiom 
1958 and not tulitr 


D CHAXBAVARII 

Registrar 


Notification 

It is hereby notifcd for the inform »*ion of the general public that Tvhudirjm Bose 
Central College has bten „rutel affi lat m in English, Bengali "Vernacular Civics 
Commercial (jeograpJi> C\ umcrml Arithunhc and Bio keeping to tin I A standard 
from the commencement c* tl kpshkt 195b i7 t e with p nn asi n to present caniidatea 
in the subjects at the c\au inauon from l‘*5S and not eirliei 


D CHAKB AVARTI, 

Registrar 


Notification 

It is notified for g neral information th 1 1 under Action 11 of the Fust Statutes of the 
University <f Caliu ta r lating i> the ‘ \fhli ition of Col t y es * to the University, fhe 
Chancellor has betn pie istd to ij p r ove of tbe rrctnimen lation of tbe Syndicate that the 
Jangipur Colleg*# M« rsb libil "lull U( affiuit I in Crgli^h, Bengili Vernacular, History# 
Economics an! Altemitne 13 tgili up to th I A (Pass) sundarl with effect from the 
commencement of the etabnu 115 57 with peimission to present candida f es at the 
Examination in the subjects (urn 3 * p k in<* lot eirlicr 


D CHAKBAVAR7T, * 
Registrar 


Notification 

It is hereby notified for general inform ition V it under Socfnn 11 of the First Statutes 
of th® University of Cahratta, relating ti rh Atfi iition of Colleges * to the University, 
the Chancellor his been please 1 to apmov ot the rrcora nendation of the Svudicale that 
tbs Malda College, Maids, shall he affiliat d to the Calcutta University iq Biology tc the 
I fle, standard with effect flora the loraraenoem nl of the* suasion 1950 57 with permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subject form 1958 and not earlier 

D <*HAKR \VA BTI. ^ 
Regttiw 
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SIGMUND FREUD AND THE MYSTERIES 

OF 1 HE MIND 

Edw mid Podolsky, M.D. • 

When Sigmund Fiend was a >ei\ \oung man living to decide 
shat he would do as Ins Ido's woih lie icad un essav by Goethe which 
decided him for Ins futuie piofession Goethe's essa\ was on nature, 
lit] infinite im stones and o\et-challenging pioblems, both as manifested 
in man and the univeise. Fiend was deteumned to embaik upon the 
most useful of the natural sciences, and that he decided was medicine. 

So it was that Fiend began the study of medicine. In a short 
time he was disillusioned and almost dis<on 1 aged The medical studies 
ol those da\s weie di\, utteilv uninteiestmg, lull of long-winded theories 
and little of piaotical inipoitance The only science that actually 
inteiested Freud was ps\eholog) and the then lit tit ^known functions 
ot the nervous system. He j. nsisted in his medical studies, did credibly 
well in all of them, notably well in those studies telating to the nervous 
^stem, and m 1881 received Ins degice in medicine. t * 

Dr. Freud did not entei piactice, he was fai more mIdeated in 
icseaich. For a while he worked m the physiological laboratory of 
Ernst Brucke where he earned on minute experimental studies on the 
nervous system of fishes. Foi a hue! time lie was fairly content, but^ 
he realized that he was not earning a descent living at this work. 
Forthwith be became an mteirfe at the General Hospital where he 
nxeived more money’ for h»s efhuts. By 18h*l he had attained the status 
of junior physician at tj^o General Hospital and also an assistant at the 
institute of Cerebril Anatomy. He was rapily acquiring a very 
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comprehensive understanding of the nervous system not only of tlif» 
lower animals but of human beings as .well. 

From neurology his interests turned to psychiatry. At that time 
psychiatry was in a rather primitive state. It was, at best, •& futile 
science; it described diseases of the mind, but it did not treat them. 
Freud was bitterly disappointed. He confided Jjis disappointment to 
Brucle who obtained a travelling fellowship for him. It was this fellow- 
ship which started Freud on his way to the formulation of the science! of 
psychoanalysis and to immortality. 

The greatest specialist in nervous diseases at that time was Jean 
Martin Charcot and his stamping grounds were Paris. So to Paris 
young Dr. Freud went in his quest for knowledge about how the human 
mind works. Charcot was particularly noted for his studies on hysteria. 
Charcot demonstrated that hysteria was a disease not of the body but 
of the mind. 

In Charcot’s clinic Freud saw many cases of hysterical paralysis and 
other types of neuroses. He made copious notes, recorded his observa¬ 
tions minutely and carefully. He was slowly laying the foundations for 
a new science. From the autumn of 1885 to the summer of 1886 Freud 
studied in Charcot’s clinic. On his way back 1o Vienna he stopped at 
Berlin for a few months where he worked in the children’s clinic )f 
Max Kassowitz. 

When V e returned to Vienna he had to make a report of his 
studies and observations to the Society of Medicine in Vienna. He read 
& paper before the conservative members of the society and told them 
things not only that they had never known before, but had not even 
suspected. He told them of Charcot’s proofs that certain physical 
manifestations of hysteria were not necessarily physical in origin, but 
were mental and operated only because of mental influences. He told 
them that it wfts possible to induce hysterical paralysis by means of 
hypnosis. All this sounded rather fanciful and even ridiculous to the 
members of the Society of Medicine in Vienna. They were rather frank 
and open not only in their ridicule, but they made it rather plain that 
fhey thought that Freud was a fraud and an imposter. 

This attitude did not disturb Freud in the least. He was firmly 
determined to learn more about hysteria and the neuroses. He went 
'on with his studies and kept his reports on his unorthodox findings* 
But still the good doctors of Vienna laughed and did not take him 
seriously. However, there was one physician who somehow though! 
that young'Dr. Freud had something of importance. He was Dr. Josef . 
Brouer, a family doctor of good reputation jpuch older and more 
experienced than Freud. 
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• Dr. Breuer had been Freud’s friend before he went to Paris to study 
with Dr. Charcot. Dr. Breuer was very much interested in hysteriofi* 
He had one case in particular that had interested him very much. The 
patient was a young girl who was suffering from hysteria. Her 
symptoms were temporary but recurrent paralysis, disorders of speech and 
sleep-walkmg tendencies. Dr. Bieucr had used hypnosis and had asked 
her for her reminiscences, attempting to get deeper into the origins of 
the trouble. Each ot her symptoms, he learned had a point of beginning, 
a place whore it appeared for the first time. As soon as he bad traced 
the symptoms back to this point by hypnotic questions, it had vanished, 
lu this way he was able to eliminate most of her troubles. 

Freud was very much interested. Breuer called the process 
carthasis. He believed that the cure* was effected by suggestion, which 
sei ved to bring back to a normal path the energy which had been diverted 
into a symptom. The more he learned about Dr. Bieuer’s system *the 
more enthusiastic Freud became. He begafl to use Breuer s method 
on his own patients, and the two men woiked together in their effort 
to gam a better understanding of the workings of the human mmd. 

The two men worked intensively on the ncw*method and after 
they had accumulated sufficient data they decided to wiite a book. 
Before its publication Freud left Vienna again for a visit to France. 
This time he went to Nancy where Dr. Benihem, another world-famous 
nomologist was doing remarkable things* with hypnotism. Dr. Freud 
thought that it would be a veiy good idea to perfect his knowledge 
of hypnotism to make him a more effective therapist in mental diseases. 

In his association with Bernhiem Frend witnessed many interesting 
things. Dr. Bernheim believed that all the value m hypnosis rested in 
suggestion and with this point in \icw he made some remarkable cures 
and even more remarkable experiments. V 

There was one experiment which made a very profound imprfesion 
on Freud. Bernheim would tell a man in an hypnotic state to perform 
some trivial act open an umbrella, for instance, alter lie awakened, that 
is, about five minutes later. The subject would awaken, would sot' 
normally for a short’ time, and then would inevitably go to the umbrella 
and open it. 

This in itself was nothing new. Wliat was amazing was that, 
when the subject was questioned as to why he had opened the umbrella , 
be was embarrassed and evaded the question. It was not because be was 
consciously ashamed of his reason for doing so. He had thoroughly 
submerged the origin of his act, and could not answer the question. 

Dr. Bernheim, vfyfrout resorting to hypnosis, would bring the 
ongiu^pf the act back%> the subject’s mind. With suggestion, reiterated 
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persuasion, the subject would be induced gradually to recall all the 
incidents of the hypnotic state. The embarrassment was thereby 
removed and the necessity tor evasnoness eliminated. 

Freud was thoroughly impressed with Bernheirn's experiments. 
They seemed to relate quite closely with the experiences he had with 
Breuer, when foigotten ongins of symptoms had been brought to the 
• foreground of the mind bv the method of carthasis under hypnotism. 
There was undoubtedly some mental mechanism that repressed certain 
ideas, and from his experience Freud knew that ideas were usually 
unpleasant ones This lepie^sou was not a conscious thing. It 
seemed to be an automatic, hnconscious pioeess that kept from the 
patient's awaieness unpleasant 01 shocking associations. 

Freud returned to \ icnna wnth more knowledge, with moie 
enthusiasm, but without a theoiy.. But he had an inkling ot what the 
theory might be. He had founulated the doctune ol reptession. He 
believed that hysterical s^nptoms originated in an unpleasant sensation 
or experience or impulse, which, lu\ing been lepressed, released its 
energy through the dc\ious path ot the symptom. # 

Freud then-began to construct a theoiy which rested on three 
principles. It appeared to him that the first ot these principles must 
be determinism because the sunptoms he dealt with were not meaning¬ 
less. They had a definite cause and a definite reason tor appearing 
in the way the\ did. He reflicmheied one sentence in Goethe’s essay 
he had read so manv years ag6 Nothing in nature js the result ot chance 
everything lias its laws. 

The second princqile etohed irtxm his clinical experience. The 
origin of the sunptoms wa^ not on the surface of the mind; it was not 
conscious. It had its origin in the unconscious, the hidden part of the 

mind. 


The thud pimciplc upon which Fieud built his theory was perhaps 
tho^nost important of the tlirci. This lie also gained from his experience 
wifii patients. The pimciplc was this: repression was brought about 
by unpleasantness associated iri some wav with the repiested material. 
Tins unpleasantness might take one of seveial forms. It might be 
merely a result of a shock suffered m an experience, which caused the 
experience <o be forgotten . . 01 it might be the accompaniment ot 
strong conflicting emotions within the patient, such as sexual life for a 
person too closely related for legal or moral sanction of the act. 

Freud now had a clearly formulated theory . . . resting on three 
sturdy foundations . . . determinism, the unconscious and the avoidance 
of the unpleasant in conscious life. And now^bfeprooeeded to build a new 
science on this foundation. . M 
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In 1895 Drs. Breuer and Freud published their results. They 
called attention to mental phenomena which had never been understood 
fully before. They gave abundant clinical proof illustrating. the 
phenomena of conversion by which emotional experience is changed into 
a physical manifestation, such as a sjmptom which had no apparent 
relationship to the exciting cause. The> expounded the method of 
earthasis as a means of treating these cases with good results. 

This work by Drs. Breuer and Freud aroused great antagonism 

when it made its uppeaiuuee. The thing that caused this opposition 

was the fact that Freud stressed the conception that the deep-rooted 

source of o\or\ ease of neurosis was in sonic way or another related 

to the sexual drive. This was too much for the conservative medical 

• * 

profession to swallow. Even full-grown men and doctors of medicind| 
thought that sex was a subject too sinful to be discus,v\d. That anyone 
should dare to write about it was unthinkable. p 

But Freud was not intimidated by tins prudish attitude* He 
continued his studies alone, even Dr. Breuer had deseited him. The 
older man had -an established practice and he was frightened by the 
almost uimersal condemnation that followed the publication of their 
book. So Freud continued Ins researches alone. He published his 
monumental STUDIES ON HYSTERIA. In fins work he presented 
even more conclusive proof that sex was at the root of most cases of 
neuroses. He demonstrated the fact that where an hysterical symptom 
of one kind or another was adopted as a means of escape from, an 
unbearable idea, in each case he found that the unbearable idea was 
connected with sexual experiences and sexual sensations. 

Case after case was presented by Freud, detailed, carefully analyzed 
and logically presented in which the sexual factor was the basis of 
mental conflict. Yet he was cautious about generalizing. In his essay 
on the defense neuroses he merely stated that “ such unbearable ideas 

develop in women chiefly in connection with sexual factors.In all 

cases I have analyzed it had been in the sexual life that a painful effect 
had originated .... I merely state that hithertofore I have not 
discovered any other sign of it.” 

It is a mistake to think that all Freud's woik was concerned with 
elucidating the sexual origin of the neuroses. This is far from true. 
This was but one of his many, many contributions to the science of 


understanding the human mind. 

As time went on Freud’s contributions became more valuable in 
helping us to understand the workings of the^ human mihd. As a 
physician he also in stature. He learned to listen to the patient. 
He studied the'Sanctions of the relationship between the patient tod 
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doctor, and, obligating the patient to nothing but unrestricted frankness 
and himself to listening he found that letting the patient talk about 
the first thing that came into Ins mind (a method he called free 
association) was of extreme value m helping him to prove the innermost 
thoughts of the patient. 

Freud found that frankness on the patt of the patient was far 
from easy to secure. There were resistances in his 1 elation to the 
physician. Inhere was a tendency to swing between defiant independence 
and demanding dependency. 

Thus it was'that psychoanalysis giew out ol the theiapeutic need 
of neurotics. Tt was Freud's first goal to understand the instinctual 
(•drives that hide from consciousness. This was a field that obviously 
jjfesisted frank research because of strong emotional prejudices. 

Freud found confirmation in his premise that the sexual function 
existed from Jhe very beginning of the individual's life. The libido 
(as Freud called the sexual instinct) did not always develop smoothly and 
m a normal manner. Childhood was often filled with situations, 
experiences and mishaps which sometimes tended to make of the early 
/components (such as eating, dunking, placing, excreting and other 
physiological processes) uiululv strong or to give premature gratification 
to the instinct bolore the pioper time. When this occurred a fixation 
of the instinct at the point it happened took place. When tins happened 
the individual was frequently inhibited from developing further than 
this infantile or pre-pubeity stage in his sexual life. 

The next’ step in Freud’s development of lus new science was the 
elucidation of the Oedipus Complex He found that after the auto- 
erotic stage of early sexual desire had passed the libido began to explore 
outside for its love objects. ’ The child began to focus its love on one 
or'tmothSg Of its parents, Bovs turned tlieir love toward the mother: 
girls, fowfcrd their fathci This was something that had been observed 
for a gre*|j£nany vears. 

Ytf£no one had thought of Irving to find out why this was so. 
Freud 'yent into this phenomenon a bit further than any one had 
before. He found that the love oi a bov tor his mother did not stop 
at that. He developed hostile wishes against the father, but he was 
actually jealous of his father, and sought to take the father's place. 

There were thus*two components . . . love of mother and anta¬ 
gonism to the father. This was even more true in neurotics. A similar 
situation was found to exist in girls, love of the father and antagonism 
toward the mother. In the case o$ the male he called this phenomenon 
the Oedipus Complex (after the myth of Oedipus who unwittingly 
lolled his father and married his mother). M&srf^&edipus bftca^r 
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a\*«jrp of his enormous ofleuce he l>c<dine mad, fore the eyes from bis 
head and ran away In the < dse ot the female he called the phenomenon 
the Electra Complex, after Electia who was aeinallv in lrwe with her 
father. 

The next contribution of Freud was to the study ot dreams at 
getting at the behaviour of the subconscious mind It appealed evident 
to Freud that in sleep, when the bonds placed upon the unconscious 
by the ego were removed, the dosues and yearnings ot the patient became 
closer to expiession and sought m the Imtasy ci eating ability of the 
hi im the outlet that ju waking life was closest to it 

Thus Freud discoveied that dieanib had a meaning Fantastic 
distorted and disconnected images that appeued in ^Jie dream wercJ? 1 
tianslations of desnes and ideas hidden deep m the sub< onscious 01 ^ 
unconscious miud These mini testations of dieams wcie symbols of 
basic ideas These symbols hid to be mteipieted to get at the meaning 
of the dream 

Following his woik on dreams Fieud turned Ins attention to a 
studv of the phenomena of everyday life, the little blunders wo m«rke, v 
the Blips of the tongue and of the pen These were lapses ot trie ego 
These slips wcic being caught oft gtrud long enough to allow a hurt 
of the unconscious desnes to slip tlnough to the outside world This 
was due to some unplersant incident the foigettirig of a name 
because there was something unpleasiut connected with the name 

Freud’s contributions to psychology consist not only of his own 
discoveries and theories, but m bis establishment and pioot of proposi¬ 
tions already formulated by others The most important of 4 hese is 
undoubtedly the fact of unconscious motivation We may accept as i 
fret that some if not all human heha\ioui onginrtes from ^motives of 
which the subject is not aware in his normal waking stat#. All of 
Freud’s work wtes m some way connected with unconscious motivation 
and all this important psychological datum may be said to liftvo been 
definitely established by him 

A second axiom m psychology that Fieud helped to establish is 
that abnormal mental phenomena represent exagger it ions or distortions 
of normal mental phenomena The third postulate # that Freud 
established was biology is as importrnt as psychology m understanding 
the behaviour of man Freud more than imv other showed ns how the 
biologically founded urges became modified through thd -frustration 
inherent m any oulture m the process if growing up psychologically 
He old belief that man’s animal l>ody and' the society m which lie lived 
could be largely controlled by his rational mind must b$ replaced by the 
te*ef that the nature of man’s rational mmd is largely controlled by the 
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naiuie «t hie. animal body, on the one hand, and by the nature of hie 
culture on the other. 

Just what are Freud’s specific contributions to the study of the 
human mind ? Dr. Joseph ^oitis sums them up briefly m the following 
ten statements •— 

1. Psychoanalysis was the fiist psychiatric speciality to focus 
attention on the patient as an individual and not as a disease. 

2. It introduced a dynamic point of view. Personality was 
regarded as^a moving development instead ol something fixed and 
static. 

* 3. Personality was regarded as composed of many opposing and 

^diversified tendencies and not as a unified undifleicntiated mass oi single 
^tendencies. 

4. It freed psycliologv from the mechanical materialism of the 
physiologists and anatomists. 

5. It strengthened scientific materialism at a time when religious 
idealism was influencing certain school of psvchologv and psvchiativ. 

* fi. It introduced a positive t\pe of treating mental ailments. 

7. It helped shatlei the taboos against an examination of sexuality 
pnd the family. 

8. It made a penetialmg and subtle analysis ol many psvchological 
mechanisms that had been picviouslv ncghcted oi unknown, repression, 
projection, sublimation, ugicsMon, transleience, reaction founatjon, 
etc. 

9. It presented a realistic picture of many sordid aspects of the 
contemporary family and peisonality. 

10. It accumuhted a yast wealth of observational data on human 

persoiwMfo 

'WfeaT, m brief, arc the basic ideas oi Freudian psychology 7 
igL belief inMhc piepondeiant influence of the Rincon scions. It 
was Fte&Sro belief that people in general acted the way they do because 
of muate instinctual drives modified bv early experiences tin the fir&t 
years M life) and only slightly by later experiences. 

States Freud: “ It js quite impossible to understand how psycho¬ 
logical factors can be overlooked wheic the reactions of living human 
beings are involved; for not only were such factors already concerned 
in the establishment of these economic conditions, but even in obey mg 
these conditions men can do no more than set their original instinctual 
impulses in motioh—their self-preservation instinct, their love* of 
aggression, their need of love and their impulse to attain pleasure and 
•avoid pam . . . For sociology which deals with behaviour of man 
in society, can be nothing more than applied psychology/* 
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Thus Freud* regarded social situations as the expression of the 
peoples' ideas or unconscious strivings From this point of view, war 
it an cxpiession of aggressive instincts, and social feeling is the expression 
of latent sexual feeling. 

2 Another of Freud’s contributions was in compelling the reali¬ 
zation that the child was psychically utilizing and actively living out 
influences previously regarded as casual agents Our undcistandmg of 
the biological basis of human behavioui received its major impetus lrom 
Fieud The influence of sucking activity, bowel and unnary function 
ue now viewed m the terms of personality foimation. 

3 Fieud's conti ibution to the understanding ot the sense of 
guilt is ol great value m undeistanding cummal tendencies. Freud 
found that 41 the sense of guilt was piesent pnoi to the tiansgicssion." 
lie believed ffiat tins sense of guilt aiises fiom the Oedipus complo. He 
it It that theie must he Cumin lls without a sense oi guilt, wlio had no 
moial inhibitions, oi who considered themselves “ justified in their deeds 
is Hun coiillic f with society 

The contributions ol Fieud aie among the gicitest m um a veiling 
tne imstenes of the human mind His contiilmtions to ps\clmtiy aie 
iw mote applet n ted tlia.ii tvn before In 4 lns life I me Freud had 
Known i gieit deil ol abuse liven in his last di\s he had known 
misfoitunc #Iti June, 1U.W, aftei Tiltht' had liken otei \u stria, lie 
s\ is ioiccd to leave \ icnna and go to Engl uid as a it fugte His passpoit 
was confiscated, his fortune was stolen by the Nazis, his books Wefe 
huined and ins publishing house destioyed 

\ftet main weeks nogot* itions he finallv icceived permission to 
line Ins home in Vienna With Jhmi went his wife and married 
daughter Death came to Fieud on September 22, l c )30, a/ Ins new 
home in Hampstead, England His last words wen 4 Tlieie n£ttfet be 
some place in the woild where freedom still exists ”, 





EGYPTIAN APT AND CULTURE 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkar , M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt (Paris). 


Egyptian art and culture developed in the valley of the Nile and 
the valley o£ the Euphrates about 6,000 years ago. The scene of old 
oriental history lies in the middle of the desert, which traverses the 
whole of North Africa, beginning from the coast of the Atlantic Ocean 
and spreading deep into the heart of Asia. . These two big valleys inter¬ 
sect the desert. In Asia we have the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
in Africa the valley of the Nile. The influences which arose from 
these two highly developed but very different forms of culture are 
clearly noticeable. Both of them contributed to the foundation of a 
civilisation in the Middle East and in Southern Europe. 

The valley of the Nile, the homeland of Egyptian art and culture 
is a small oasis, one thousand kilometers long and only a few kilo¬ 
meters wide. The jiosition of the valley is very exceptional, because 
it is isolated. There arc wide stretches of desert on both sides. It* 


the north, we have the coastline of the delta, which is without a har- 
bour. In the south there is the rocky boundary of the cataract of the 
Njle. This river is the main source of wealthi of the land. The 
climate of Egypt is almost without rain. The only reason for the 
fertility of the soil is due to the inundation of the country by the floods 
of the Nile, which occurs due to the melting of the snows and the 
spring-rains. Rich with mud th£ water of the*stream irrigates the 
Egypt. When the water declines below the level of the fields, 
then fee canals have to he fed in an artificial manner. 

generous and pretentious soil t>f Egypt demands a high grade # 
of The great fertility of such a cultivated land nourishes a large 

popimtion. In the Roman period, there were seven million people, 
ncPw xhere are twenty-eight million. The density of population of 
Egypt is far greater then that of Europe. This is in short the scene 
in which the people of the Nile valley developed themselves. The cul¬ 
ture of this nation had already bloomed at a time when the Europeans 
were just beginning to create a culture of their own. Nowhere in the 
world can we find such a large number of Remnants of such a high 
civilisation, as on the shores of the Nile. Every one is greatly 
impressed by the richness and wealth of Egyptian culture. Nowhere 
in the world Jiave such powerful stone-foonumsfify |>een erected. The 
peculiar climate of Bgypt; atmosphere and ^ 
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rain, have helped to preserve such a wealth of noble works of art.* 
Many of these monuments have .preserved their full giory right into 
the classical period of European culture. For many centuries, Southern 
Europe came under the strong influence of Egypt. 

4 

The Egyptians occupy one of the first ranks in history. l?rom 
\ery few other nations Mo we know anything more ancient than from 
this one. We know what took place in this country 5,000 years ago 
and we know the language and the literature of tins period. Only 
India seems to supply us with more ancient monuments. In most of 
the other lands our information begins, many centuries later. This 
applies especially to European countries in general. At the time when 
the Homeric heroes were fighting for Troy, then the old Egyptians had 
already completed their development and' found themselves in full 
decay. . ' 

In other countries too there must have been such old cultures* 
Let us recall the newly discovered highly developed Etruscian art and 
culture. But most of them have disappeared without leaving any 
traces behind them. But from ancient Egypt a great wealth of monu* 
ments have been preserved which almost seems inexhaustible. One of 
'the most typical examples of preservation is to be found in the wheat- 
grams, that have been excavated from old tombs. Even 5,000 years 
later, these grains have preserved^ their germinating capacity. We*, 
sfiould remember that the Egyptians were greatly influenced by religion, f 
They were very careful about the durability and the ricli equipment ** 
of their tombs. While most of the nations belonging to the same level 
of culture were satisfied with simple tombs, the Egyptians erected 
powerful monuments for their dead. The rich jewelry found in the 
graves, gives us a good insight into their life. This enablfl ftj jfl tb 
study many millenniums of Egyptian culture. This insight ififo file 
darkest antiquity, shows us that the Egyptians of 5,000 yeaA^ago, 
were in no way different to the people of the present day. Th^^ame 
eternal laws that had reigned in those days are still governing th^^rld* 
today. The spiritual progress of mankind has not undergonfotp|£iy 
change since those ancient days. The change has taken place only 
in the scientific and material plane. 1 

From the time of King Snofru up to the conquest of Alexander 
the Great, we find an uninterrupted chain of monuments and-'writings \ 
in Egypt. From here we. can learn the condition <jf th£-.ecfuhiry, as' 
well as the religion, language and culture of the people .of those daya.. 

It is quite clear that jft,the later period Egypt had active trade with 
hertfjpighbouripg Egyptian influence spread even 
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# We have three principal sources at our disposal for obtaining 

information about the culture of ancient Egypt. The first one we get 

from the existing monuments. Papyrus-rolls, old libraries and 

archives offer us the second source of information. The third we get 

from numerous objects of daily life, which were buried along with the 

dead. % 

It is interesting to note that it was Napoleon, who brought Egypt 

into the limelight. It was intellectual urge which compelled Napoleon 

to send scientists • to Egypt. These people carried out their worB 

brilliantly. E\en today we owe most of our information about Egypt 

to the book entitled “ Description d'Egvpte ” (Descriptions of Egypt). 

With one stroke, the mysteries of hieroglyph were solved. Francosis 

Cliampollion was the tnan to solve the great riddle of hieroglyphs. He 

shattered the common conception that hieroglyphs were symbols of 

complete ideas. The Egyptian script is not a syml>olical but a phoneti- 

cal one, like all those in Europe. It is a denotation of sounds and not 

of ideas. Cliampollion gave an alphabet to each hieroglyph. By the 

• 

time he died in 183*2, he had succeeded in deciphering the very compli¬ 
cated script-system of hieroglyphs. He deciphered the contents of 
complete inscriptions and papyrus-rolls. He laid the foundation of a 
grammar for this old language and this introduced a whole nation into 
world history’. His work has remained unsurpassable for a long time. 

Hieroglyphs are mostly to 1*?' found in the various Egyptian 
tombs. At Euxor there are many' collosal temples with huge pillars, 
that are most bewildering due to their huge circumference and height. 
The Egyptian builder of these temples and high pillars had succeeded 
to give full shape to the concept of Egyptian religion. How small and 
miserqble does mail appear before such a temple! These huge monu- 
their proportions vis-a-vis human beings. They also do not 
jiossesfcthe harmony of a beautiful architectural building like the Greek 
temi|$&- The latter never lose their proportions. They never give one 
the Jtoi of hugeness. In the temple of Abydos, we find the inner 
wklk$£ichly decorated with hieroglyphs and wall-paintings. These 
representations on the walls enable us to study the life of ancient 
Egypt right into the smallest detail. In the National Museum at- 
Cairo, we find the oldest hieroglyphic documents on Papyrus-rolls, . 
carefully preserved. 

Wall-paintings decorate the interior of tombs. -Some of these 
wall-paintings are % very beautiful. In the tomb of Theben one of the 
pictures represent elegant ladies having tea in a garden. We oan see 
now nicely the Egyptians knew how to dress. themselves. Another 
ivaU-pwntiog represents the daughter of & hunter Returning home rath 
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lotus-flowers that she had plucked. The conquest of the enemy by 
King Thutmosis is seen in another wall-painting. The enemies are 
kneeling under his outstretched hand. He is holding his conquered 
subjects by the hair. This painting is to be found in Carnaft. t ,The 
. tomb of Ti * in Sakkpra is very famous. Here we find a nice wall* 
. painting. It represents two shepherds who are crossing a river with 
their cattle. The first shepherd to the right is carrying *a calf on his 
shoulders, which does not know how to swim. The calf has raised its 
taik and is turning to its mother in a troubled manner. The contrast 
between the serenity of the young animals and the dumb dialogue 
between mother and calf is near to life and full of sentiment. The 
inscription below heightens the poetry of the picture. It runs as 
follows : “ Your child is being looked after, mother I 1 * Here we have 

one of the best pictures of Egyptian art, which dates back to about 
*2,600 B.C. The wall-paintings are so numerous that they would fill 
up art galleries in all capital cities of Europe. The pictures are very 
beautiful and exhibit a high standard of form. Yet it is pathetic that 
the name of the painters will never be know r n to us. It will always 
remain a mystery, for no picture has been signed. 

One of the oldest paintings is an extract from a famous fresco 
entitled “ The Geese of Medun M . It is a painting on Stucco which 
covered the tiled walls in the grave of Itet in Medun and it is the oldest 
painting that w r e possess in Egyptian and Occidental culture. The 
geese are true to life and beautifully painted in white, brown and red 
colours. It is known that wall-paintings, done with reindeer-blood, 

. dating back to the period, between the last two glacial epochs may be 
older to this'Egyptian painting. From the style of painting of birds 
and animals we learn, that Egyptian art had formulated its rules and 
forms at a. very early stage. We find symmetry of ooi^osition, 

• authority in the lines and representation in profile executed inmost of 

the magnificent paintings. M 

The great epoch of Egyptian. painting dates back to lllW-1100 
B.C. During the rule of Tlitiimosis the Third, we find that th^fl^wben 
artists produced a series of first-class works of art. T he pallet thq 
f painter is very simple. He makes use of water-colours. He finds the 
pigments in nature. He crushes them, dilutes them and adds a bit of 
resin in order to make them stick to the stone-wall. The ochre colours 
are dominant like red, brown, yellow. They are diluted whenever 
necessary. .As a rule they resemble human flesh-colour. The next 
colour of importance is chalk-white, especially used to portray dothes. 

According to tho.number of layers of the chalk-white colour do we 
get the impreaaidn of transparency or untransparency. mixed 
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with the red ochre portrays the ten den* pink of the colour of the skin of 
Egyptian ladies. Blue and green are also used frequently. Green is 
the colour oi the foliage ol the trees, papyrus thick plants and flowers. 
The colours are represented in closed large patches and # are selected 
according to the caprice ot the pamtei. The Egyptian painter does not 
care to imitate nature. The colour composition which he prefers and 
which he used to a great extent is more suggestive than real. The 
Egyptian artist had ireed himself from naturalism at a very early stage 
and had turned towaids abstiact ait, which wc are again encountertng 

«4 

*in the new tendencies of modem painting. 

In another tomb we find a beautiful wall-painting representing a 
* king at a hunt in a papyius thicket. It shows the cimplete colour-scale 
which the Egyptian painter uses. The background is grey-blue in tone 
and the drak blue of the lnciogljphs match very nicely to*the painting. 
The red ochre of the bodies, spotless white of the clothes, black of the 
hair, green of the pap} 2 us thickets blue of the water complete the 
colour-scale. Behind the king we find his sister, who was higher m 
rank to his wife, sitting at the foot of the king. The maid-servants are 
always represented m Egyptian art in simple clothes. In the right 
corner of the wall thcie are a flock oi ducks heightened by the hunters. 
Two ducks guard the nest. They do not take notice of the hunter. 
They have moie important woik to do, viz. 9 protect their eggs. The 
Egyptians are great artists in immortalising human sentiments m their 
^all-pamtings. 

Every picture is decorated with hieroglyphs. The inscriptions are 
a real ]oy to the e>e, whether they be written in a vertical or horizontal 
wav. It does not matter ii* the writing is wrong. The most important 
thing js that the script has to be beautiiulh written with care and 

3 Egyptians are masters in representing sentimental forms of j 
in the faces of their figures. One wall-painting represents 
mourmTig. These women are expressing their grief in 
lines and gesticulating with their arms. There is a small 
twist m trie underlip and tears in the eyes of the women. One woman 
throws herself on the ground, another raises her hand to heaven, a 
third strikes her forehead and a fourth holds her head in both her hands. 


All these movements are painted with simplicity of contour and colour. 
The clothes are brown, and the hair black. The hairs hanging down 
the backs of the w omeD > end the tears rolling down their cheeks give 
the picture the necessary atmosphere of sadnesB. Burial processions 
are also* reprsented true to life* In the grave 9 | Ramose there is a 
wonderful paipting. Hire we see the dead '&o$’ ( & 0 ing‘ carried Jn 
procession. A chest of gifts fc given to the dead man for hftf 

* ***’ ‘ • MM 1 .1**1 
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mourning women are portrayed in three rows, one above the other 
giving the impression of a crowd. Some tfoys in the background are 
carrying the household articles of the dead man. Every detail ’in the 
picture is clear. 

Very often we find paintings representing a vouflg couple. Tho 
wife usually hold her arm around tho shoulder of her husband in a 
light and tender manner. Woman m Egjpt was held’ in honour. 
She was- a companion to her husband and not his slave and was Highly 
respected. She took interest in his life, accompanied him in his 
fishing expeditions, hunting-trips and inspected the house with him. 
An old Egyptian hook of wisdom states : “ a man who builds a house > 
and loves his wife is a wise man.” The Egyptians knew what was' 
important in the life ol an .md'\ iciiial and they tried? to five up to these 
principles. 

Some wall paintings in the^ graves represent festivals and 
entertainment. Musicians are always invited to feasts to eutertain 
the audience with mufcio and singing. The guests are eating and 
drinking. The musicians and dancers are pel forming before them. At 
every function, the guests are welcomed into the house and garlanded 
with flowers and besmeared with sweet smelling ointments. Lotus- 
flowers are often offered to the guests. 

Iftas-rcliefs and reliefs-en-creux are also found in the walls o^ 
Egyptian tombs. In the grave of Ramose we find the finest and th6 
most delicate reliefs. In order to sco these reliefs, after the lapse of so 
many years, one lias to use an electronic flash-light. The slim limbs 
of tender-formed bodies are shown in fine lines. The garments are 
decorated with embroidery and fine pleats. The elegant expression in 
the faces of the men and women .show that they must have bctaP£ e d t° 
an aristocratic society. The eves and the eye-brows are painwi black. 
The hair-style of the ladies is varied. The people had more$j£mc to 
spend on hair decorations. Flowers and wreaths of leaves used 

for hair styles. Sometimes the long hair of the ladies fall down^p, loose 

locks, interwoven with golden threads. 

One of the richest and finest monuments of art to be found in the 
whole world is the tomb of Tufc-encli-Amun. The coffins are of pure 
gold and exceptionally beautiful. They arc two meters long anfl four 
to six cm. high, inlaid with precious stones. The sarcophagi is made 
of pure gold. The head of the terms is decorated witl^S>r -vfper a 
hawk, both holy to the Egyptian. He is holding ^ sceptre an^ a fan in 
his hands. There is a huge golden chain hanging down from bis neck. 

When we 6p0 Sgyptianl paintings and reliefs and study 43** interior 
of th^ gegye#/ then we are deeply /t 4 £ 0 V$d> Th* reascSt is that these 
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works of art are the products of human beings. These people had their 
own griefs and hopes like Us. They were fond of pleasure and also 
deeply religious. ■ They dreamed of being reborn again in order to live 
life and partake of earthly pleasures. They could not decide to renounce 
them. They we^e human beings like us who were thirsting for the 
PI VINE. 



HOBHODSE ON SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Professor Raghubik Chakrabajjti. 

Politics is a part of ethics* As such, it is not an end id itself. 

It is a means for a nobler end. That end is realisation of social justice. 

Like Flato, Hobhouse makes justice central theme of his political 

philosophy. Before we conclude our brief survey of his views on thitf 

subject, attention to this issue is pertinent and necessary. 

Social justice is the condition of harmonious growth of social life. 

Naturally, it becomes an csseutial part of political philosophy. Justice 

is a state of life in which each one receives his due consideration and 

common good is realised universally. It is the true end of politics. 

Hobliouse declares at the outset that justice and equality are 

correlates. Of course, when he speaks about equality, he has in his 

* 

mi rid equality of rights, not equality of endowment. Man is definitely 
not equal by nature. But, he has an equal claim upon social life. 
Society must give equal consideration to one and all. Every individual 
has a right as a human being. Recognition of it is the stepping stone 
to justice. 

Law must be framed in universal terms. It must be based ulti¬ 
mately on principles of common good. It must be applied impartially 
to every individual who comes under its fold. Equality before law and 
equal consideration of everybody’s claim are essential constituents of 
social justice. Naturally as Hobhouse points out ;• “ Justice will have 
a double function in social ethics. Genericallv it is th$t kmd jrfiiph is 
essential to the common good, but this equality will figure on the one 
hand as impartiality in the application of rules, on the other 
constituent of the common good on which the rules are ^|pcally 

based.'* 1 *y " 

^11 members of a society have an equal claim upon the cdB^fton 
good and every differentiation must be a differentiation required by the 
common good. The principle of equality requires that each one ■mil 
claim upon common good proportioned to liis own qualification* for 
sharing it. Harmony is based on this premise of equality. ^ »♦ 

Differences will be recognised no doubt. But they^^£|^^|Qg^ 
nised to' the extent it is required by the system c& hwtthony itself. 
Nevertheless, the development must be all found, and all pervasive. 

1 T, SfeMtfe: Tkt SltmnUt of Social lot lice (1992). p. 108. 

8—ttlOP—VH 
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The development of one will not then arrest but promote the desirable 
developments in others. 

There may be inequalities. Jjut inequalities must favour the 
development of each other. It should not deter, but promote the 
principles of the corpmon good. In this way, rational good becomes 
a part of social structure. Tins is the fundamental principle of pro¬ 
portionate equality m the common good, the governing conception of 
social justice. 

In short, 1 justice to speak in the words of Hobhouse, “ has 
•to maintain the functions by which the needs of the community are 
served and to prevent misfunction or obstruction.* 9 1 

The essential point is that the private and the common good will 
have to be harmonised in such a way that by serving the one the citizen 
will serve the other. 

Distributive justice includes reward and punishment. Punish¬ 
ment, like reward, is an integral part of ethical order. Punishment 
must be so conceived as to do the least harm and the most good to the 
offender compatibly with its efficiency as a menace—for the offender 
is one of ourselves and we must wish him good so far as it stands in 
with the common good. Injury w ill be inflicted to the extent 
necessary for social safety. Even in such a case good and not the 
evil of the criminal has to be kept in view. 

Hobhouse is emphatic on the point: 44 The fundamental of 
justice is the universality of the system of harmony. Harmony must 
extend to all to whom it can extend, and that includes all men of good 
will.'* * t 

The economy must satisfy the needs of all members in proportion 
to* jtbeii&urgenqy. It must do so in a manner which maintains the 
necessary economic functions. The provision of needs without equi- 
VaJgqtiservice in return must be so determined in amount and more 
pArtH^^ly in. form as to lay no crippling burden on production and 
ofteT&d encouragement to idleness. 

/There should be no way of acquiring wealth except bj social 
service. There should be no functionless wealth and no opportunity 
of earning income by socially useless or injurious work. The remu¬ 
neration should be such as will enable the worker to maintain full 
civic efficiency. It must satisfy his vital costs. Every extra contribu¬ 
tion will be proportionately rewarded.* 

Hobhouse Jays down the principle : “ It is in the larger inter** 
of the common good itself that private interests should maintain them- 

i ISO., jk 13i, 

* ibid., p. m 



selves, and that in particular capable men should be able 
own way, provided always that they pay as they go, i.e,, their advaope- 
inent i? secured not by useless or injurious activities, l>ot by sou# 
social service.’* 1 /•' ■'• 

, The maximum reward will be so fixed that it will not be injurious 
to the possessor and the community. “ With this limitation *% 
remarks Hobhouse, “ we must admit remuneration in proportion to 
the value of work done as a maxim of economic justice.” 1 

Here too, as elsewhere,' the principles of equality and justice are 
inexorably interconnected. Inequality is admitted if it is required by 
the working system of harmony as a whole. 

Apart from the, .questions of public and private charity, distribu¬ 
tion of wealth will depend entirely upon the services rendered. 

Property is in one aspect freedom, it is under another aspect 
power. Every individual or an association which wants to do any 
substantial thing requires it badly. But the problem is that it must 
be controlled in such a way thafl liberty and duty will be harmonized. 

Economic power will help the cause of liberty if individual right 
to work, to choose and vary his occupations is recognised. The cause 
of liberty will be better served if the individual voice is allowed in* for¬ 
mulating collective decisions. Far and above, the workers must be 
able to face ordinary contingencies of life. For the sake of liberty, 
industry must be in communal hands. 

Hobhouse does not believe in the economic necessity for recog¬ 
nizing. private property in natural resources or in inherited wealth, 
because these are in fact the main sources of functionless wealth, eco-. 
nomic inequality, and the preponderant power of certain classes over . 
others. He believes that hereditary capital should be communal 
property. If the community adequately fulfills the functions of , 
common life, the need of wealth of the past generation will never be 
felt at all. According to his. opinion, the community should bq; the . r 

owner of all natural resources and all capital accumulated by^|paafr ; 

* ^ * • • * 

generations. The individual will have property in his salary inti: v 

personal accumulations. • ,* . ^ 

With regard to the industrial organization, Hobhouse feels the 5 ; 
need of a Congress of Guilds. It will include a body) specially represen^;. :- 
tative of consumers. It will lay down the general conditions pif/,. •. 
exchange. It will have all the strings of an industry in .fejtiajSgg 
Many abuses can be prevented by general congress. The 
of different Guilds will vary considerably. Hobhopse propose^ *ri- 

‘ /Mi., p. 144. 
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partite division of controlling body, one-third* representing consumers, 
one-third the management and the technical staff, and one-third the 
mass of workers. He further lays down that.the contested questions 
will then be decided by a combination of two of these sections, and 
it will be likely that the consumer’s view will have the advantage, but 
Only when fortified by the more expert opinion of the management 
and technical staff on the one Hide, or by the human element of the 
operatives on the other. 

s 

• He advocates the case for Trade Board method. It will help the 
industrial management of co-operatnc or State or private industry. 
The question of the status of the worker and the right of dismissal will 
have to be determined by Trade Courts forming for themselves, per¬ 
haps on the basis of resolutions of Trade Boards, body of rules growing 
out of Trade Custom. 

In such a structure, unearned wealth will accrue to flic commu¬ 
nity, the universal and elementary conditions of private work and 
remuneration will be laid down by law, and will be adjusted in detail, 
developed, expanded and improved as the conditions of each trade allow 
by Trade Boards, the industrial management will be lett to the joint 
Boards of consumers and producers. 



THE INCREDIBLE INCALAND 

Dr. Sitanshu Mookkrjee, M.A., Pn.D. 

I. Introduction 

Latin America is b> no means a New World. In this continent 
had lived for centuries many Indian tribeb whose culture and 
civilisation reached the highest stage known in the contemporary old 
world. “ It has been true,” admits Gordon, " that the Indians of the 
New World have in general accumulated little capital goods on their 
own initiative. Exceptions to this statement were .the irrigation 

By stem of the Incas in Peru ...” 

The Incas were the foremost native race in pre-Spanish Peru, 
their name being derived from that of the ruling class. At the time of 
Spanish conquest, their empire extended from the mountain knot of 
Columbia south to tin doseil of Atacama. Inca influence reached 
even up to north-western Argentina and eastward into the Amazon 
jungles. 


11. Thu Inca People 

Between the 6th and 10th centuries there existed a powerful ' 
civilization in the Andean highlands. Its two centres were Tiahuanaco 
and Cuzco. According to some historians, the' Andean world was of 
great antiquity and the Incas wore only late coiners to the area. 
Archaeological evidence lists the following traits common to the entire 
Andean world: irrigation, agriculture, weaving techniques, pottery, 
gold work, stone structure, military defence and economic exchange. 

The various culture groups in Peru begau, probably in the 11th 
century, to come under the control of the Incas. According to 
Bingham, leader of the Yale University Expedition to Peru, the city of 
Machu Picchu was the birth-place of Manco fapac, the first of the 
Inca rulers. A remarkably energetic people, the Incas conquered 
many other tribes in a short time, centralised their control and gave to 
the entire population a sense of unity—which was political, economic, 
social, •cultural, linguistic and religious. 

Long before tin* Spanish conquest of 1533, the Incas had a 
considerable civilization and political organisation. They built roads, 
bridges, dams and had a commendable social system. One-third of 
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their crops went jto God, one-third to the State and one-third to the elan. 
Communications in parts of Peru were even better in the 16th century 
than now. Inca, the supreme ruler, claimed, like the Mikado of Japan, 
direct descendence 'from the Sun. Authority' and power descended 
through the priests down to the “ Ayullu ”, or agrarian community. 
The Incas were not blood-thirsty like the Aztecs; human sacrifices were 
rare. They were skilful builders and engineers; they made beautiful 
pottery, textiles and gold ornaments. Their economic system was 
paternalistic and, on the whole, comments John Gunther, the people 
Were submissive and peace-loving. The basis of their empire was, say* 
Williams, " agricultural communism, making possible a dense popula- 
• tion which, at the time of Spanish conquest, may have numbered as 
many as 8 or 10 millions.” 

The Head of the Government was the hereditary Emperor, 
descended from the Sun-god; yet the power of the Inca was not 
unlimited. Tradition required that he ruled justly. He listened to the 
advice of his council of which his four Viceroys were members. l?he 
judicial system included judges of various grades, with the Inca as the 
Supreme Judge. Justice was never denied or delayed and every month 
each judge had to report to his immediate superior; The revenue of 
the State came from the income of the soil, from precious stones and 
metals and by tribute. Heavy taxation was imposed on outlying parts 
of the empire.* A fact which reveals superior political foresight is that 
^colonies of people from the iuterior of the empire were placed among 
%ewly conquered tribes. 

\ III. Political Geography 


V. Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are central Andean countries facing 
the Pacific. Their section of the major Western Highland Begion of S. 
America is distinguished as the ‘ high highlands in low latitudes *. that 
formed the body of the Inca empire. In the highlands, each country 
has ^extensive plateaus in the Tierra Fria, densely populated by 
sedentary-subsistence Indians.; higher area of permanent frost, 
unpopulated except, by scattered Indian shepherds; and lower valleys in 
the Tierra templada. Each has a share of the Amazon lowland* 
(Tierra caliente), rainy, forested and sparsely peopled. The very fact 
that their territories were united in the. Inca empire and are stilt 
occupied by the descendants of the same Indian inhabitants > and tftei* 
Spanish conquerors suggests that the present political division is not 
inevitable. V Between Ecuad^| and Peru there is a rugged 
Peru and Bolivia there 3s no speh break. f. v 
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There is disagreement as to dates but the story of the Inca* rule 
passing tiom a chieftainship to an empire is well told. The first 
conquests were in the mountains south of Cuzco During the ieign 
the 4th ruler, the Lake Titicaca basin was subdued and during the time 
of the 5th Inca, the southern part of the coast came into the empire. 
Succeeding generations conquered mote lands to the north and south m 
the mountains and Viracocha, the 6th Inca, extended the empire to 
Argentina The 9tli Inca ronqueied ‘ome more coastal tubes, the 10th 
Inca subdued Ecuador and the northern half ot Chile At their peak, 
the Incas ruled fiom uver Ant as Mayo (2° N) in Columbia to the Mante 
(35° S) in Chile Seeds of dissolution weie germinated duung the reign 
of Hua\na Capac, the llth Inca Since then Quito became semi¬ 
independent, ruled by a biother of the Inca This fragmentation 
iacilitated the Spanish conquest winch took place at Cuzco m 
Noaembei, 1533 Tupac Amaru was the last independent native ruler 
of Peru who was defeated, captuied and executed in 1572 Thus ended 
the male lino of the lnta rulers, but some Spaniards married ladies of 
Inca blood, and some of then descendants are living even today 

The Inca empue was, then, a strip oi terntoi) about 1500 miles 
long and 300 miles wide It leached well to the noith of Quito and as 
iar south as the Monte met in Chile, on the West the ocean was the 
boundary and to the east it lan into the lowlands beaond the Andes 
Eventually, thf centre of the Inca Empne slipped awaj from Lake 
Titicaca to a lower richer area m the Cuzco valley Its political centre 
was Cuzco, built 11,000 feet abovt sea levtl but Quito was a secondary 
capital The territoi\ ot the Incas, with Cu/co as the point of 
departure, was divided according to the points of the compass # In the 
Quechua language, the empire was called 1 the lour quarters of the 
world ” For adifnmstiation, the people of these dmsions weie grouped 
on a decimal basis, beginning with the ” Chunca ”, a unit of ten 
families, ten Chuncas formed a “ Pacha ”, and so on up to the 
“ Huna ” which was the largest decimal group The chief of the Hun* 
was under a Vicerov, who was the emperoi’b special envoy and Who 
bore a title meaning “ he who sees all ’ 


TV The Spanish Conoftst 


The Spanish conquest of Peru was accompanied by *n amafcing 
senes of loot. In the patter of gold and silver the conqueror* were 
obliged to hand over l/6th of their takings to the crown. Unfortunately, 
these articles have not been preserved, they were all melted! in the royal 
nunt of Spain. 
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. The conqueror of * Feru was Francisco Pizarro, the Spanish 
peasant boy, who set sail from the city of Panama in January, 1631 and 
landed first in Ecuador. Ife then moved southward to Tumbez, a 
fortress of the Incas, and then marched towards the interior to meet the 
Inca emperor, Atahualpa. The Inca emperor agreed to come in person 
to interview the Spanish commander who treacherously captured the 
former. The Spaniards found for the taking a rich booty in gold and 
silver. Atahualpa offered a fantastic ransom consisting of gold and 
silver estimated by Markham as equivalent to about £ 3.3 million but 
even this did not secure the Inca Emperor his freedom and he was tried 
and executed in the Plaza of Cajamarca. 

After this, the Spaniards set out for Cuzco, the Inca capital, all 
the way collecting treasure. They entered Cuzco without opposition in 
November, 1533 aud the loot of Cuzco gave them a tremendous wealth. 
With the fall of’the capital, the Inca armies were disrupted. When the 
conquest was complete, new sources of wealth w r ere found, namely, 
native labour and hidden treasure. The grecd\ conquerors even dried 
some lakes in search of buried gold. 


V. Thf. Wealth and Wisdom op the Incas 


The Tncas should be recognised as the outstanding economic, 
social and military leaders among American Indians. They established 
an empire and at the same time displayed the political genius to organise 
and maintain it for many centuries. They built systems of communi¬ 
cations (or “ Inca roads ” as they are called), whch were comparable to 
the Itojnan roads or those of Kublai Khan. Their government was 
extremely orderly; their subjects enjoyed material prosperity while the 
emperors themselves amassed fabulous wealth. Metallurgy was known 
to the Incas and the metals employed were gold, silver, copper, tin, 
platinum, lead and iron. Many of them were obtained in Peru by 
cruel methods. Lake Titicoca basin was rich in gold with mining sites 
at La.Paz. Silver came from various mines including Potosi. The 
manufacture of metal objects was by hammering, embossing, engraving, 
alloying, casting, soldering, welding and .similar processes. 

The luxurious Inca empire is represented today by crumbling 
ruins, half-obliterated roads and abandoned aqueducts. Historical 
records amply confirm the prosperity and progress of an earlier era. 
Gold and silver represented the tears and sweat of the sun and the moon. 
An their descendants the rulers laid claim to all tke gold apd silver found 
in the entire realm. The Inca ruled with autocratic and theoeretto 
powers and built the social and religious fabric of the empite. 2*0 
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man approached his superior without bringing a present and the chiefs 
never kissed the Inca’s hand without piesentmg him with gold* silver 
and precious stones. All piecious metals theoretically reached the ruler* 
The ruler, on the other hand, could and did make presents as a mark of 
favour. Officials were also expected to increase the riches of temples 
where the chief priests were the relatives of the Inca. The annual 
collection of gold and silvei m the Inca empire has been estimated, 
modeldtclv though, at six and twenty million ounces lespectively. 

When the lulei died, even loom of Ins was sealed with all its 
piccious furnishings. The bodv was mummified and placed ir\ the great 
temple of the Sun in Cuzco His golden statue was established in his 
main palace wheie it was served as if alive. The new ruler had to 
build a new palace and accuimilitc the tieasuie fot its furnishings. It 
is deal tbit this unique s\stern cont lined m it the seeds of its own 
destruction In com so of generations there aiosc a lioide of people 
supported bv luxuiioiis idleness at stite expense 

The Inn palaces weie made of stone and the walls were 
‘ coveied with gold and silui The baths weio vessels of gold and 
silvoi fed with running spigots of piecious metal. This was true of thj3 
(href palaces of all pa its oi tin leilm so that ii the ruler tiavelled he 
found the same magnificence ever \ wheie The ioial gardens 
contained unit it ion plants of gold ind silver The puntipal abode of 
ouh nilu was Cu/co ind gold brought to tins c ltx was ne\ei allowed to 
lca\e In the neaibv vallevs the Incas erected imm countrv residences. 

The Incas woe energetic and ambitious administrators. They 
Oavclltd to distant parts of then kingdom ind elibor ite irrangements 
were made beforehand Theio weie lodgings and palaus all along the 
gioaf Inca roids there weio at least 200 such io\ ii usidences The 
northeimnost luge pal ice was m Fauidoi On tin* Ptimnn coast the 
Incas had ioial dwellings in eien lallov, some of which still exsit. 
Littoral palaces were characteristic of the Chmui, Canete, Chincha, 
lea and Nasca valle)s La Cantmela was a putuind t}pe of edifice 
winch still preseives fiescoes on the will and a cuculai tank at the 
centre wheie the mleis enjoied a silt wafer hath Tributes from 
coastal vallevs weie collected at Vilcas in 700 wan houses Though 
iheue weie no wheeled vehicle of ani sort the mads weie wide enough 
and paved with atones carved out of tlio counfn-iock 

VI. Their Customs ant> Crnr monies 

The Incas believed in fetishes some of which were associated with 
ancestor worship. One great festnal was held to invest the .grown up 
hoys with kmghtbood and lei in mated with the * boring of the 

4-4910P—VII 
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candidates’ ears.” The dress of the Incas consisted of a shirt, a clock 
and short trousers or breech clout. Women wore shirt, cloak and skirt. 
Men adorned themselves with expensive gorgets and wore also ear 
spools. Noblemen were further adorned with plaques of gold—a custom 
common all along the coast from Panama to Chile. 

The principal object of Inca worship was the divine ancestor, the 
sun. They established sun-temples in newly conquered lands. The 
main temple of the sun was in Cuzco, called 44 Coricancha M (court of 
gold). The Coricancha consisted of six major buildings arranged to 
form a court and encircled by a wall. It was built by the first Inca in 
the early 12th century. Its units were : (0 Sanctuary of the sun; (it) 
Chapel of the moon; (i7») Chapel of the Stars; (iv) Chapel of the 
lightning; (t?) Chapel of the rainbow; and ( vi ) Sacristy and Chapter 
house. 

The court itself was a holy garden which the Inca ruler cultivated. 
The soil was brought from the Chincha valley on the coast. The 
garden was watered by fountains fed from distant springs by under¬ 
ground pipes by the principle of the siphon. During three great 
festivals (at planting time, after harvesting and during investiture of 
knights) the court was planted with maize stalks. The bride of the 
Inca bathed in maize beer, just before marriage. The high altar was 
at the east end where they placed a figure of the sun made of gold. 
The adornments of the altar included, among a host of other things, 
herds of llamas, the jaguar, 44 mother lake ” (possibly Lake Titicaca) 
and the Red river. The moon was supposed to be the wife of the sun. 
In the silver chapel of the moon were preserved the mummies of dead 
queens. Lightning and thunder were regarded as servants of the sun. 

It was the policy of the Incas to build sun temples wherever they 
extended their power and one of the temples in Ecuador was built with 
stones carried from Cuzco. In the interior of Peru there were many 
temples such as the one at Cajamarca. The Lake Titicaca region was 
considered especially sacred to the Tncas because their divine ancestor 
had manifested himself there. An important centre of worship was 
44 sacred rock ” on the island of Titicaca, where, it was said, the sun 
had first risen. Though the sun was the chief object of worship, the 
Incas regarded the creator god Viracocha as infinitely more powerful. 
No 44 hacineda ” was assigned to the temples of Viracocha because he 
was thought to be so powerful that other gods served him. 

VII. The Inca Civilisation 

The Incaland, comments William Schurz, had an excellent 
system of administration which was made possible^ by an excellent i 
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bystem of roads. The use of courieis and signals made possible quick 
tiansmission of messages over long distances Power was firmly 
concentrated in the mountain capital oi Cuzco The upper valley of the 
Uiubamba is replete with Inca imns and thiough this valley the 
railroad follows the old Inca road from Lake Titicaca 

At the awesome apex of the hueaichial stiuctuie of pyramided 
authonty was the Inca himself ‘ ( nder a rcmaikable system of state 
socialism, unknown elscwheie in the woild, the l'eruvial peoples gave 
abject obedience to the Inca and to his agents and emissaries, m return 
for the surrendei of all individual initiative, the\ leccived a guarantee 
of their collective secuntv against the noimal hazards of life by wise 
legulahon of aguculture and utilisation of soil lesouices, that included 
irrigation, the terracing ol hill sides, .and tlu* use of guano as 
fertiliser * (Sclmi/J Even a system of old-age pensions was m 
operation in the Ini aland Yet this extiemelv ingenious people never 
developed a means oi wntmg 01 using the wheel Tliev had, however, 
a svstem ol counting and liumeiical computations were tiansmitted 
from one pait of the countiv to another bv means of knotted coids 
known as “ qmpus ” As weavets oi woolen cloth the} have probably 
not been equalled To change Die couise of streams, tliev dug tunnels 
thiough mountains, sometimes working horn both sides to meet m the 
middle 

The chief cliaiactenstics ol the civilisation oi the Incas could be 
summed up as follows — 

. 1. Tliev picfened a policy oi peace with then neighbours and 
wars were made with as little iniui\ as possible Towaid the 
miquished people tliev had this attitude ‘ thev will ^011 be our 
people ” 

2 Then “ appeal to leason ” was iisiulh lddiessed to the 

native chiefs and tliev belived in a ^oit of 4 indued nile 

3 The Incas were gloat load-builders The mads placed the 
cential government within stiiLmg distance ol peuplu»al piovmces. 
There was a coastal aud an upland high wav, joined In main lateral 
connecting loads Communications between the pi ovine es and the 
capital were maintained by a svstem of post-immeis, oi chasqui. 

4. The Incas were familiar with the ait of caitographj. They 
understood very well how to make models of eich kingdom. These 

models were to sqale and used m adnnnistiation 

5. They had well thought out plans for resettlement of the 
conquered populations. “ In the couise of their conquests, says 
Garcilaso de la Vega, " the Incas found some provinces to be naturally 
Mile, but thinly populated. To these districts, they sent Indians 
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who were natives of other provinces with a similar climate .... It 
was forbidden to send Indians of the Sierra to the 1 Janos because* 
they would certainly die in a few days. The Inca, miudful of this 
danger, look Indians from one hot climate to inhabit another . . . . M 
This reminds one ol Gnflith Tavloi’s view-, on “ honioelmicb ’* m 
the twentieth century ! 

6 . Idleness was consider'd a major sin in the Inca empire. 
According to Oarcdaso de I.i Vega, “ lie who neglected to nrigate ins 
lands within the allotted lime was ‘•cveielv punished.” Docs this not 
sound like modem planning with taigets of production? 

7. Ever\ able-bodied man was subject to being drafted into 
the army, either for particular campaigns or for permanent service. 
This practice, again, is not uncommon m the contemporary world. 

8 . The administrative system was based on the decimal pimciple 
of grouping. Ten households formed the basic unit of .tins structure 
rising through successive guides of 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 and 
10,000 households or heads of families. 

9. The Sapa Inca was the Supreme Commando of the Arm} 
and it was he who took (lie initiative in deciding upon war and peace 

10. In each province there were storehouses for the aiuiv and 
they were “ ahv.ivs well-stocked.” The products ol the village 
communities wrte teamed foi the Sapa Inca, the cult ol the sun, 
and villagers themselves. Food supplies lot the army stoichouse* came 
from the Sapa Inca’s crops. 

11. Mam of the budges that the Incas built were of the 
“ suspension ” type. The Incas, however, were poor navigators. 

12. The Inca ompite iccogniscd three basic strata of its population * 
The Sapa Inca and his family: the nobility; and the commoners. 


VI IT Conclusion 


In conclusion, one must pay a lugh tribute to the culture of these 
Indian people who showed a remarkable degree of skill and success 
in state management. The Inca administration, according to Janies, 
had as its chief function the maintenance of production and distribution 
of surplus commodities. Their pioblem was not of foreign relations 
but of domestic supplies. They increased their food production, 
inspite of unfavourable topographic and climatic conditions, by control 
of water supply through irrigation and terracing. In fact, they 
practised a good system of conservation farming. 

The Incas had no sheep or horses; but they made the best use 
of the llamas and the alpaca. They domesticated the llamas which 
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piovided them with wool as well as transportation Dried meat of 
the llama was a food for the common people Maize was the basic 
food supplemented by potatoes which wtre grown on higliei altitudes. 

(ocoa loaves weie chewed b\ most people Thus the'Incas made an 
efloit to utilise all the natural usources ot tin counti\ and m this 
attempt they achieved no mean smeexs conxideung the tact thit they 
lived several bundled \eais ago removed lioni the neuest (entres of 
civilization by se^eiil thousmd miles 

Hv wliatevei luim we mav designate it Ihe f ict lemnns that 
tlu Inc 1 State was t Welfare Stite It has been described as benevolent 
piternalism The Incas hid no under *1 inding ot private propel tv nor 
did thev undeistand the concept of exploitation of icsomces toi peisonal 
gun ^ et in this state ot stite socialism the mdivuluil had j position 
of Ins own and ho had ‘ i code to live l>\ ” As in several other 
puts of the Ymeiu q Emcpein conquests weie icsponsible tor the 
decline ot mtivi cult me md Wr iltli m Pciu The weilth of the Inca 
empno was fibulous md its eultuial piogicsx muvellous loi the time 
Kven to this day in the miceessiblc forgotten capital (t Machu Picchu 
one could discover the skulls ot tlic Vugins ol the Sun md iccall the 
gieit gloiv that was Iiualmd 
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SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH AND 

COMPOSITION 


Haraprasad CnAi iopadiiyay, M.A. 

Asuloth Collect 

II 

In contravention of the definite injunction against indiscriminate 
recruitment when tlie Government of Bombay, as learnt from Extract 
Military letter to Bengal dated Gth September 182G, proposed to send 
a recruiting party to Hindusthan, their attention was drawn to the 
Court's instructions dated 5th December 1821, which had alteady 
been communicated to them. The Bombay Government in teply 
stated that they had not received the orders of the court and urged 
reasons for continuing the practice, objected to, not by regular 
lecruiting paities but through the members of the army going on 
furlough, so as to maintain about 200 Hindusthanese in each battalion, 

* although the territories under Bombay Presidency produced 
abundance of excellent sepoys. 1 Subsequent!} the Adjutant-General 
of the Bombay Army wrote to Government on 11. 9. 1823 pointing 
out * the difficulties in the way of recruitment, which would be 
occasioned by the Court's orders against resorting to territories of 
other Piesidencies.' It was alsj staled in the same correspondence 
that if the Government of Bombay were to be confined to the narrow 
limits of the Deccan and Concon for keeping the ranks of tiie Bombay 
army complete, it would in cases of emergency be forced to recruit 
soldieis fiom Hindusthan and Central India In times of peace it 
might be possible to keep the arn y complete with the natives of the 
provinces, subject to the Bombay Go\eminent but when a large 
number of men were wanted to iai&Q the army from a peace-time to 
a war-time level as expeditiously as possible, recruitment from 
the territories of other piovinces (i>. provinces out bile the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Bombay Government) would become indispensable In 
fact the Court's ruling against reciuitinent of forces by one Govern¬ 
ment from territories not under its jurisdiction could not always be 
strictly followed. 


Parliamentary Paper Vol. 48 of 1867-88 paper No. 139, page 9. 
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The usual practice with the Bombay Government as also with 
the Government of Madras was, however, to make local recruitment 
of 6epoys as far as possible. It was otherwise with the Bengal Army 
which wa6 not based on local recruitment. The composition of the 
three sets of Army had, indeed, much to do with developing different 
attitude on their part towards the government of India in the course 
of the mutiny. 

Each of the three divisions of the Indian Army, Bengal, Bombay 
aud Madras had three branches, Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. 
The caste-composition and recruiting centres of the different branches 
of the Indian Army have been indicated in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

So far as the Bengal Native Infantry was concerned, the sepoys 
were recruited from Oudh, North and South Bihar, specially the 
latter, from Shahabad, Bbojpur, the Ganges-Jumna Doab, Rohiikhaud, 
Bundelkhand and from the Punjab after its conquest and annexation. 1 
It was chiefly from Oudh that the recruits for the so-called Bengal 
Native Infantry were drawn. Oudh was the nursery of the Bengal 
sepoy. Though politically under the domination of the muslim 'Raj,' 
Oudh was peopled principally with the Hindus of Brahmin and 
Rajput origin. The Brahmins were of the agricultural and not of 
the priestly class. The Rajputs were the most warlike and formed 
the military class of India or at any rate of that part, properly known 
of Hindusthan. These Brahmins and Rajputs of Oudh furnished 
the bulk of the Bengal Native Infantry, as it stood on the eve of the 
storm of 1857. One of the commonest surnames among the Oudh 
Brahmins was Tande*. As many of the sepoys who mutinied' bore 
patronymic, the mutineers came to bear for the British soldier the 
nick-name ‘Pande’ 2 The Brahmins and Rajputs of Oudh had reasons 
: to be drawn to military service under the East India Company. 

4 Though clinging with the utmost tenacity to their ancestral fields, 

1 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 papers connected with the reorganisation of 
tl e army In India supplementary to tlie report of the Army Commission (2511 session 2) 

• page 172. As per the statement of Sydney Cotton. Major General Commanding Peshawar 
Division, the districts of recruitment of the Bengal Native Infantiy weje Ijucknjw, 
Gorukbpur,. Itohilkhend, Allahabad. Benares, Jannpur, Arrah, Agra and the Puuiak 
> Ibid page 127. 

* The paiticular sfpoy who hal fired at Lt. Baugb. Adjutant of the 94th N.T. 
Barrack pur on 29fch March 1857, Sunday and thus gave the signal for the oat-break of th® 
Mutiny also bore the surname *PaDde\ He waa named Morgal Psnde, sepoy No. 1A4U 
belonging lathe 5th Company. '84th Regiment N.T. He was at the time of the ooohne’K* 
26 years 2 months and 9 days old. He was ex.cated on the Brigade Parade grpuod. 
Barrack pur at half past five O’clock in the uiorLiug c;f 8th April 1867 in the presence of sH 
the troops off duty at the station. • 

Selection* from the letters# despatches and oiher State-papers in the military i Dept• of... 
GJ. (1867-58) Vol-1, ptgo>27.. . ; c: :?’! 
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they disdained agriculture and would not consent unless pinched by 
severe want to handle the plough. But doubtless, the poverty to 
which these classes were 1 educed by the rapacity of tbe Government 
(of Oudb) and Taluqdars and the injustice from .which they suffered 
led many to abandon their houses and seek foreign service 1 . They 
sought service in the Indian army to earn bread lor themselves and 
then families, dependent on them. Oudli supphel soldiets not only 
to the Bengal Army but also to the Army of the Bombay Presidency. 
‘Theie was not a single agricultural family in that province which 
was not represented by at least one of its members in the Indian 
army.’ 

Curiously enough there was no recruitment horn Bengal proper 
loi the Bengal Aimy. Should the missionaries be, Deiieved, the 
inhabitants ol Beugal weio men of timid character and peaceful 
disposition 2 and were consequently legaided us unworthy of being 
recruited as fighting hand*’ The view of the missionaries about the 
Bengalee character, was shared by Government also. The Hon’ble 
J A, Dorin in'his minute dated 10th October, 1856 on a memorial of 
certain missionaries residing in and near Calcutta to Government 
stated that there was no particle of physical oi moral couiage m tbe 
composition of the Bengalee. Dorin held that there was not a more 
tunid human being than a Bengalee and m sup| ort ot this statement 
of his he cited the conduct oi the Bengalees during the late Sonthal 
disturbances, when, accoidmg to his own version ol the affair, * It 
was utterly impossible to persuade a Bengalee villager to make the 
slightest stand in defence of his life or propeity. The mere distant 
sound oi a Sonthal drum was enough to put a whole community to 
instant flight , and between men, women and children there was only 
this distinction that, as men could run the fastest, they were only 
too glad to make then* own escape and leave their homes to be burnt 
and their women and children to be slaughtered with impunity \ 
Dorin concluded his minute thus: 4 Tn Bengal, who will take * 
Bengalee for a soldier or watchmanHe will not even make a 
tolerable emigrant and I am informed that amongst tbe whole of the 
emigrant coolies fiom the port of Calcutta not ten p.c. are from 
Bengal proper. The bulk of the emigrants are men from .Bihar and 
North-West, men of bone and muscle who will at least think and &Ct 
for themselves and do good service in whatever part of the world 


1 Gubbina Mutipie* in Oudb Pag* 483 
* Bengal as * Field of Miffiooa by Wylie, p»g* 

$-Mor—vn 
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they may be employed.’ 1 In the face of such an attitude entertained 

by Government towards the inhabitants of Bengal the recruiting 

authorities excluded the province as a centre of recruitment for the 

Bengal Army/ The Bengal Army came accordingly to be composed 

of recruits from other parts of India. The areas from which the 

Infantry branch of the Bengal Native Army was recruited have 

already been indicated in a foregoing paragraph. 

As to the races, tribes and castes supplying the recruits of the 

Bengal Native Infantry the evidences of the contemporary military 

officers/ taken before the Commissioners, appointed to enquire into 

the reorganisation of the Indian Army, furnish an important source 

of jnfoimation on the subject. The Native Infantry of the Bengal 

Army was composed of Muhammadans, Brahmins of all denomi- 

nations, Rajputs, “Gwallas”, ‘Kaita’, ‘Abeers* and Jats. After the 

conquest *>f the Punjab the enlistment of the Sikhs and the Punjabee 

Muhammadans and Hindus was allowed to the extent of 200 to a 

regiment. A few low-caste men such as *Malees’, ‘Malas’, 

‘Gurreraes’ i e. (Shepherds) also had been enlisted m the ranks of 

the Bengal Native Infantry/ though such an enlistment was opposed, 
to the letter of military regulations. Clause 6, Section XXXI of the 

Extract, General Regulations of the Bengal Army, published in 1855 

required a special care to be taken to reject all men of # the inferior 

castes such as ‘bunneahs’, ‘telees’, ‘thumoleea’, ‘gurrereas’, ‘lodhs’, 

‘Bhojoahs’, ‘Kahars’, ‘malees’ and others, habitually employed in 

menial occupations. 5 Men of inferior castes, habitually employed 
in menial occupations, were not eligible for enlistment for the Bengal 

Army either by regulations or by practice/ Eurasians and Christians 

were employed only as drummers and fifers. 

.Low-caste recruitment for the Bengal Army, was not, however, 

absolutely unknown in the early phase of the Company's rule in 

* Parliamentary paper (House of Caramons)) Vol. 20 for 1857 paper Ko 43—session 2, 
pages 3-0. 

* There wee howeve* one solitary exception. The gun-lajkars of the Artillery branch 
of the Bengal Army were reeiuitcd from tbe lower Bengal. 

* The military officers were such as follows : 

Commander-in-chief. Major-General Bjrrh, lit. General Sir P. Grant, Major General Sir 
J. B. Hearsey, Brigadier Coke, Brigadier Troup, Brigadier Farqnhsrion, Brigadier Steel, 
Colonel May hew, Colonel Bom, Colon* i Shuldbam, Major General Sir S. Cotton, Meier 
General Sir J. Hope Grant —Parliamentary paper (House of Commons), Vol. VIH of 1859, 
Appendix No. 71—papers laid before tbe Commission, page 180. 

* Parliamentary paper (House of Commons), Vol. VIII of 1850. Appendix No. 71— 
pepe) s laid before the Commission, pages 180*181. 

* Parliamentary paper Vol. VIH of 180'J. Appendix No. 61 papers laid before ths 

Commission, page 77. , 

* Parliamentary paper Vol. VHl of 1859. Appendix No. 65—paper laid before the 
Cop^miaalon, page 125. 
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India. This ia evident from the fact that the sepoys who fought?,' 
under Clive were chiefly of low-casts origin. But the re<^aitil^V. 
authorities soon developed an abhorrence of the low-caste men for tbeV't 
Bengal Army. The Bengal Army came to be consequently;-. 
Brahmanised, not of course by orders of Government but simply 
by the recruiting officers who confined their choice to the 
largest, the cleanest and the most handsome-looking youngmen -who, 
undoubtedly belonged to the high castes in the society. These high? 
caste recruits came to preponderate gradually over the low-caste ones 
in the so-called Bengal Army. Finally the custom became the rule 
and low castes came to be excluded. 1 The commanding officers: 
carried the custom of excluding low-caste men too far. The Bengal 
Army was not, however, absolutely free from low-caste association. 

A few low-caste men, as already noticed, such as ‘MalleesV 
‘Gurrereas’, and others were employed in the Bengal -Native Infantry 
but such low caste recruits were in the extreme minority. The 
majority of the sepoys of the Bengal Native Infantry were recruited 
from the very high'castes of Hindu Society, as would be borne out 
by the following comparative statement 2 of the castes in the regular 
native Infantry of Bengal. 


Christiana (drummers and fifers) 

... 1,118 

Brahmins 

... 20,983 

Bajputs 

... 27.335 

Hindu of inferior description 

... 15,761 

Muhammadan a 

... 12,699 

Sikhs 

... 50 

83,946 


In the Bengal Native Infantry, 83,946 strong, as per the preced¬ 
ing statement of P. Melville, the Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical . 
Hindus, Rajputs and Sikhs alone aggregated 70,129 whereas ■ 
Christians and Muhammadans together numbered only 13,817. Ii| 
other words as per the statement of P. Melville the ratio betweeft. 
the Hindus, RajputB and Sikhs on the one hand and the Muhauoi^ •; 


1 Parliamentary paper Vol. Vm of 1859, Appendix No. 71—papers laid befcffetfa 
Commission, page 18i. 

* The statement was given by P. Melville, Secretary to ^Military Department of 
the Government of R.I.Co. in course of bis evidence before the House of Lori* on 98rd 
November, 1859. Vide tbe article Tbe Indian crisis of 1857 in the Calcutta Review 
Vol. XXIX of July—December 1857. Page 417. 
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madans on the other in the Bengal Native Infantry was more 
than 5 to l. 1 

The numerical superiority of the high caste recruits in the ranks 
of the Bengal Native Infantry made it almost homogeneous in com¬ 
position. The manner of recruitment produced a spirit of exclusive- 
ne6s in it and made its members feel that they were bound together 
by a close family tie. Again, amongst the lugh-caste Sepoys of the 
Bengal Native Infantry the Brahmin recruits enjoyed a position of 
undoubted influence ’over the rest. This was due partly to their 
considerable strengtli in the ranks and partly to the reverential 
attitude of the people m general towards them in the caste-ridden 
Hindu Society. The Bengal Native Infantiy in fact fell under the 

1 As stated in the History of Indian Re\olt, published by W. & It. Chambers (page 27) 
4/5tbs of the Bengal Natne Infantry were Hindus of the B r abtnm and Rajput castes and 
the remainder belonged to the Muslim caste. The numerical superiority of the Hindus over 
the Mussalmans m the Bengal Native Infantry is fur'bei illustrated by a statement of 
the East India House, dated September, 1H58. This statement exhibite the following 
castes composing only 7 Regiments hu. t 21st, 31t>t, 47ib f 65th, 66th, 70th and 73rd) of the 
Bengal Native Infantry. 


Non-Commissioned Rank and File 


Muhammadans 

1,170 

Brahmins 

1,878 

Rajputs 

2,637 

Hindu? of Inferior Description 

2,057 

Sikh9 and Punjabis 

54 


7,796 


Vide Parliamentary paper Vol. VIU of 1859,'Appendix No. 22, papers laid before the 
Commission, page 26. 

The numerical return of the diflcrent caa es in the 34th Regiment Native Infantry 
Bengal abo point to+he majority of the Hindus om r the Mussalmans m that Regiment 
of Bengal Infantry Army. 
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200 

231 
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8 

163 

200 
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74 

71 
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Tide Parliamentary paper Vol. 80 of 1857, Paper No. 270, Appendix to papers relate 
to the Mutinies in the East India. Isekenre 1 m No. 7, page 151. 
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influence and control of Brahmanism A low-caste Subadhar, for 
instance, when off duty, had to recognise the superiority of a Brahmin 
Sepoy, though the latter belonged to the regiment under the former's 
military command The Bengal aimy was in reality under the grip 
of a * Brahmanical clique 

A few lines on the agenc) of reciuitment of the Bengal Native 
Infantry, on the precautions of its legistry and on its organisa¬ 
tion m general may in this connection besof some inteiest Generally 
there was no difficulty in obtaining reeluits without special agency* 
Parties weie sent at times from tegiraents to recunt m districts with 
the sanction of the eommander-in chief Ygain, native officers and 
sepoys proceeding on leave brought back recruits in numbeis and when 
regiments weie posted in certain localities, men came jn flocks for 
enlistment 1 On enlistment native officer* were required- to take each 
renuit to the ‘tebseeldir’ of the village to which he belonged m 
order that the ‘tehseeldar’ might enquire about his name, caste, 
paientage and lesidcnce and could make auie that the same were 
correctly stated. Lists ot recruits with ‘tehseeldaiV signature 
thereon were then to be foiwarded to the distnct officer who on 
being satisfied that the returns were foimal and correct prepared a 
nominal roll m a prescribed form for transmission of the same to the 
commanding officer of his regiment through the lecruiting officers J 

The reeluits thus obtained and registered joined tlie ranks and 
swelled the body of the Bengal Aimy, which was oigamsed on certain 
principles The organisation of the Bengal Native Infsntiy may be 
tieated as tjpical of the regimental organisation in India during the 
pre mutiny days An Infantiy legiment of the Bengal Army was 
composed of 1000 privates, 120 non commissioned Officers and 20 
native commissioned officers It was di\ided into ten companies of 
100 privates each When stationery, the legiments were never 
quartered in barracks but m ten lines or rows of thatched huts, one 
low foi each company. In front of each row there was a small circular 
building in which the arms and accoutrements of that particular conf* 
pany were stoied under the charge of a ‘kavildai oi a native sergeant 
on duty. Promotion invariably went by seniority m a regiment in the 
Bengal Army and by selection m the regiments of the Madras a&4 
Bombay Annies. By a gradual process a Sepoy became a *naik* or 
corporal ; a ‘naik* was promoted as a ‘Havildar or Sergeant; A 

1 Parliamentary paper Vol VIII of 1K69, Appendix No, 61 paper* laid More the 
CotsiDiMion, page 77. 

* Ibtd 
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‘Havildar’ ranked as a ‘Jamadar’ or Lieutenant and finally a ‘Jamadar* 
was promoted as a ‘Subahdar* or Captain, usually the highest rank, 
then attainable by a native in the Indian Army. 

If the Hindus formed the bulk of the Bengal Native Infantry, the 
Mu6salnians commanded the majority in the Bengal native Cavalry. 
Three-fourths of the Cavalry branch of the Bengal Army were recruited • 
from the Muslims of various descriptions such as Hindusthanee 
Muhammadans, Sheikhs, Sjaids, Moguls, Pathans, Hangars (Rajput 
MusBalmans) arid Afghans, while the remaining portion was composed 
of such castes and races as Rajputs, Sikhs, Rohillas, Jats and Brah¬ 
mins. 1 The composition of the 7th Iiregular Cavalry as on 1st May, 
1857 may be treated as indicating the usual numerical majority of the 
Mussalmans over the Hindus in the Bengal Native Cavalry. The 


composition stood as follows^:— 

Muhoraedans, Syuds and Pathans ... 392 

Mahomedan Rajputs ... 82 

Brahmins 62 

Rajputs ... 28 

Sikhs ... 20 

Hindus of inferior description ... 2 


Evidently the Muhammadans were in the majority in the Bengal 
Cavalry Army. No castes were, however, excluded from the Cavalry 
branch of the army excepting very low-caste men. The usual practice 
was to keep cavalry tanks closed to men of inferior castes, habitually 
employed in menial occupations. This Cavalry force was recruited 
fitom Rohilkhand, Delhi and the neighbouring areas. Rohilkhand 
furnished the best Cavalry-men. Delhi supplied many sowars, while 
‘Jhuggur*, Rohtak and ‘Kulbinore* sent forth Rajputs, Rangar, and 
Muhammadan converts. Hariana supplied some of the beat horsemen 
in the country. Such areas as Hansi, Hissar,* Bulandshahr, Meerut, 
Moradabad, Karnal, Bareilly, Agra, Bharatpur, Farrukhabad, Manipur, 
Shabajabanpur, Patiala, Ludhiana, Bosbiarpur, Kanpur and Lucknow 
were also recruiting centres of Cavalrymen in the Bengal Army.* The 

1 Parliamentary paper Vol. VFU of 1859, Appendix No. 66 paper* laid before the 
commission, page ld4. Also Appendix No. 72, page 208. 

* Ibid. Appendix No. 72, page 208. 

* Parliamentary paper Voi. VIII for 1859, Appendix No. 72 papers laid before the 
Commission, page 208. 
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recruits for the Bengal Cavalry from these areas were obtained through 
the agency of Native officers and Sowars of the Cavalry regiments. 
Any existing member of a cavalry regiment, who wished a relation or 
friend of his to be enlisted, brought him to the adjutant and had his 
name entered in a list called the ‘Omedwar* list. Vacancies occurring, 
the commander-in-chief selected the cavalrymen from amongst those 
candidates whose names wore already entered into the list. 1 

’The Artillery branch of the Bengal Army like its infantry and 
Cavalry branches was also composed of diverse races, tribes and castes, 
recruited from diverse areas. The native gunners were composed of 
Hindus and Muslims, almost in equal ratio. In the tioop of Major V. 
Coxe at Rawalpindee the proportion of the two races supplying the 
gunners for the Bengal Army stood as follows 2 3 :— 


Muhammadans 52 

Hindus 5ft 

Brahmins 26 

Bajputs 29 

Inferior Castes 3 

5ft 

Total MO 


The gun-lashkars were recruited from Muslims and low-caste 
Hindus.® The drivers were chiefly Muslims and less dignified classes 
of the Hindu Society. 4 The gun-lashkars came from lower Bengal 
which hardly supp'ied any soldiers to any other branch of the army. 5 
These recruits from lower Bengal were Muslims. Generally speaking, 
however, the artillery men were recruited from Oudh, the Doab region, 
Rohilkhand and Agra.* The recruits for the artillery branch from 
these different areas were obtained not through any particular agency. 
Candidates seeking to be enrolled got their name*, legistered in 
the ‘Omedwar* list and from such registered candidate* the selection 

1 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII for 1859 Appendix' >«o 65 papeis laid before the 
tommiasion, page 134. 

* Parliamentary paper Vol. VUI of 1850, Papers connected with the reorganisation 
of the army in India. Supplementary to the report of the A rm> commission, page 20. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

** Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII of 1^59, Appendix No, 58 papers laid before tbe 
commiaiion, p. 67. 

* Ibid . 
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was usually made. 1 Promotion in the Bengal Artillery was earned I 
seniority in service as in the Infantry array. Promotion to the cot 
-missioned grades was made by Government on recommendations 
the commandant of Artillery regiment through the adjutant-general 
the army. Promotions to non-commissioned ranks were made l 
officers commanding brigades and battalions on the lecommendatioi 
of officers commanding troops and companies. No native artillei 
soldier, entertained since 1626 was promoted, if he could not read, an 
write one language at least. 2 

The Bengal Arm) with the solitary exception of the gun-lashkai 
of the Artillery branch was then composed of recruits obtained froi 
areas outside Bengal pioper. In the Infantry army the Hindus forme 

the majority and the Muslims, the minority. It was an army of aristc 
cratic composition, the Sepoys being mainly lecruited from the uppe 
classes of the Hindu society. 

The Cavalry branch wab pre-eminently of Muharninedan compos 
tion. So too was the Artillery. Not bo exactly were the compositio 
and structure ol the Bomba) and Madras armies of the south. Tb 
two Southern armies 6tood on a somewhat different footing from tha 
of the Bengal Army. 


1 Parliamentary paper VIII of 1859, Appendix No. 61 papers laid before tlie com 
mission, page 86 

* Ibid, osce 87. 
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Something j unintelligible bee ruse oinelhmg dse is absent and 
to make that something else 1 intelligible vve hue to piesume the 
existence of this something else 1 rims m flu* il>sen<p ot eating at 
night, v\c (annul oflei in mte lhgible < xjil in ition of the tat ness ot one 
who does not cat l>\ da\, and we piesume his eating at night To take 
anothei example we have fiisfc a. cognition, 4 this is sihei * and later 
we coirect tins In si>mg this is not sihev * These cognitions are 
mutuallv exclusive and \ct the> tefei to the same object But this 
ltfeienco is uiimtelbgibfe becau e ot two exclusive cognitions As such 
wc hue to pie ume that tlie cognised silvei is otliei than real We 
( nmot e\en si^ that it js unreal 

Let us consider anothei exunple Tt is said that 4 he who knows 
the self (welcomes sonow Tint the knowledgi of the sell can 
lenicne the soiiows is unintelligible if we do not piesume I hat the 
soirows theinsehes lie onl\ apjwai meos Oi when it is said that 4 the 
lmng Dev ad itta is not at home we lino to jx>sl white Ins existence 
outside Ins house' Tn these cases an implied meaning is accepted so 
that it might render intelligible, that which is appaientlv unintelligible. 
In of In i woids, an ipparent unmtelligibilitv dcnnnds the postulition 
o| \ new iih lmng which new significance it can be said to suggest 1 

Such a suggestion arises in two wars One wav appeals when 
Ihe expression (abhidlmna) is unintelligible Wo lieu a part of 
sentence and are unable to interpret it proper 1\ because of the 
inadequate svntactical relation Then the incomplete sjntactical 
drueture suggests a word which completes it 4 Thus the command 
close * suggests a woid like the window so that we can have primarily 
m intelligible import oi 4 tatparja \ It is not the needs of grammar 


1 Vedanta Panbh&«%, Fp. 808 300 : "Tatra up ipfidy* 2 n ‘“* m ; opap*Jafca 

.n&nam phalum Yeni vina yad anupapannam tat tntra upapftdyaio, yaaya abbave ya*ya 
aciopapattih t«t tatra lipapAdakam". 

a Chb&adogjm U pamaad. VIJ, 13 . _ 

* Vedanta Panbhfi*a, P311 “fliuyjinmi vakfaaya ivartbinop*patti mnkbena 

^*5**1?”Skyaikadeda drarape € nv^aMi»dbin4nnpapattya a»Taj*bh<dhinapsyo$i 
P*d4i4#ua> jftlpyaCe, tatra abbidb&n&nupapmi V (‘bid) 
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that suggest tins word but Die needs ol logical thought. And jf we 
do not admit this suggested woid, our apprehension turns futile. That 
is, the suggested woid comes at the bidding of leality and we huxe to 
accept it. The essence ol an inieience lies, saxs Bosanquet “ in shouting 
of am suggested assettion that unless we accepted it, our province of 
truth would as a whole be taken hom us 

The otlioi \\a\ m which a suggestion anses is hom the 
non-inlelligilibiln\ ol the expressed (ahhihit.i) When the expressed 
meaning ol a sentence is iiiuntelligible, we postulate a new meaning, 
which is m iea 1 1 1\ suggested b\ t! pi imai\ meaning This suggested 
meaning make*, tlu entence iiitelligilile b And \et the suggested 
meaning is not something brought hom outside jmd supet imposed on 
the sentence in question, toi it is inherent in the sentence itsell and the 
words tlimugh then unmtelligihilit' make manifest that winch is 
implicit 01 latent, in them Hence it is tint this pioeess ol implication 
leads to suggestion amt i! docs not iu\ol\e, and as Malinna ha-, aigued, 
am mediation h\ tin* middle tcim in the aj piehemion ol the concliMon 
or ul the new meaning. 7 

And il we can mtciput the theoi\ ol Mahannhlntta not m terms 
of miereiwt r.miimana) hut m the* wider turn- ol implication 
(aithapaf ti), wo shall find tint the it* is wrx little ddhitiiec In tween 
Mahinidbhdtt \ and \n inda\aiclhana in the' lundamuitals That the 
nieamngs ol the wokU are not aimed .it mfeientialh is ccitam That 
implication pl«i\^. a <_nnsid< table part m undeistandmg the meinmg ot a 
word and of a entence is r\idcnt from the imegomg \nd that this 
process of impl ir at ion pio\es the lealitx ol the piimaix meaning and the 
volidilv of tlie suggested meaning is cleai tn*m the very nature of 
implication itself. 

(XI) 

The meaning denoted h\ the word varies with the context and 
with the intention of the speaker -or listener. A word can him* onlv 
meaning and that meaning is not exhausted by its significance because 
it sums up the nature of the object; and the nature of the object is 
always incompletely comprehended by the word. But can a word 
suggest a meaning over and a box e its primary significance? 

6 Implication and Linear Inference P 8, 

Vtdftn'a Par«l)ba9*» P- 809 : *Y»na tinA—yadanrnapannam" 

1 Vedftnta PatibbaijS, P. 318: M Abbihitanupapattia tn vatra vakyftraffifo 'xatba' 
nnnopannat7«na jo&fafr *an arthlofanin kalpavati fitra drasfavri** 

T cf “Va M ceypm artbBpattfr anomana 'ntar bhivitum arhaij; antsy* fytpty 
*jt)iueoen&n\»yjnr an«ntarbftAfht (ibid, P. 314) \ * 
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A word is denotati\e of a meaning, and this meaning is the 
essential teatiue compi eh ended by the woid. 11 so, the word cannot 
jjossibh suggest am othei meaning “ r riie beaut} ot (he woid and its 
meaning in a poem is said to be highh suggestive, but this suggestive 
quahtv is seen to anse not tiom the woul hut iioin the backgiound ol 
the imagerv and tlie figines ot speedi in which it is placed Tint back¬ 
ground constitutes the beaut} oi expiession and guts use to vaned 
suggestions and it we weic to speak ot the suggestive uatuie oi a word, 
\\t haM to look toi this dement ol suggestion also in this backgiound 4 
But it it is said (lnt the woid l>v itseli is capable ot suggesting a 
meaning ovei and above its juimaiv denotation, then this is a leatuie 
winch we ha\e to e\c iv.it e and «is such it might (uni out to hi a 
hetion n It tins suggestive mime bungs loith tin beautv ot a 
composition, one might uplv that tin bciutv em ui ijcs iiom tlie 
imaguN and tlu tigiues 11 Hence it is said tint then n no need to 
poiulitfr a new cipuitv loi the wouls when ill ei]u<il\ to suggest 
eclutlh lilies Iioin tlu image i\ tml the like 1 Ilnis the tiimkeis tint 
lejcet 1 >li\ mi oi su^gcdion iigm iioin lime limits u time is no 
the.i pimeiplc he \ond that ol 1 peu tie woid which can mteiput the 

sense to ils since tile peptic weld done c m Meld tin sense i principle 

hke suggestion is ol no value inel il tlu i c is (lie pnneiple ol suggestion, 
it is alicadx subsumed unde i the poetic woid 

lele is .lie e mhoclte el m wolds and th wolds lie note these ideas. 

I his is ‘ abhulha ’ oi the denotation oi the woid This pumary 

denotatum take^ eogni/mce ot tlie mtiue ol words m turns oi \oga 1 
i ul ludhi* and tlu nceessin eonneetiem he tween a woid and its 
ihhielhd distinguish^ a weak e>| ait Iioin otliei e ompositions As the 

Agin J'uiana sa\s, 

“ fia tia s.ihd i pi idli.ln its tin itihuse ithi msthita 
abludhavah piadhanalvat kavvam tabhvlin bhiehate ” 11 

In the \ edas it is the word that is significant, while m the epies and 
puianas w r e attach sigmlicauee to the meaning But m hteiatuie we 


* Otana, P 11 “Tatia lamayupekbantua sabdo 'ifba pulipd a itiiertva varja 
vyatniktum na&ti vvingyam". 

9 “ftabd&rtln ffundlnikjiraQ&m eva ^lbdarUa aobluk inti it hKa suh&tnikta eundam 
eSabeJarfehimayAgya kjvvaayinpnva £ohh* betnfo kavid a»yo > ( p wabbir no gamlafy 
ityek&h proknah. {Ibid t V p. 

14 "Yc »3 Da gogitah, .a «obh&l<5iy e.a m bliavMiti .lviliyali” (lbid., V 15). 

11 *'Ath» •Sobh.Uii bhivUi la.tiy oimid «kt-» rvi gano vjlanK'm .Snlarbliati” (Ibid) 

» "NnniSnlar* ka.^n. In k.y.d .dam |.andityim AlhSpi MMilntlm 
vitntarbbnvab, latb.Vpi Imicid i^nUoaBUoUT*tn&trtnu fcfamft viecbitti 

prakara^tUn aiakayatyJ*. Tatii3pi giiQftlanUra yyatiriklatylbbaTp (Htffj* 

11 Agolpnr&pa, 357.2,3. 
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emphasize both the word and its expresbed meaning 14 Thw prmiaiy 

meaning is deteimined by Vdiious factois The lelation winch a word 

has with other words, its natuie in isolation, its co existence with othei 

words, its homonyms, its puii>ose, the intention ot the speaker, the 

context, its juxtaposition, its capacity, piopnety, the place and tunc 

when it is used, its geiidu, its accent—these aio some ot the principles 

that detennme the meaning ot the woul pretiselv and acuuateh 15 In 

spite ot this coinpltMty in the meaning ot a woid, xvt, luxe vanous 

thmkeib who have over-simplified the mattci Thus ‘ Abhidlia ’ is the 

unalterable symbolic presentation ot a meaning accoidmg to the Nxaxa 

thinkers, it is |ust suggestive 01 indicative ot tlic object according to tlu 

giammauans it i> the principle ot relation betwu u tin expitssivc woul 

and its expressed sense, according to tin author ot the Manjusa and to 

the Mimansdkds it is padaithantaiam Vll these explanations do 

not cany us iaitliei m the understanding ot tiie word 

\11 the woids we luxe seen, are classified into vanous groups with 

lefeience to their meanings Thus wc luxe woids tint denote 

universal** paiticulais cjualities and relations, and actions That this 

division itself is aibifim we have found in the preceding chaptti We 

have also noticed tint the leal natuie ot i woul makes it something like 

a universal 01 a class concept in nidmuv usage and from this nature 

we have drawn the conclusion that a word can suggest many meanings 

But whatever meaning is presented b\ the word, that meaning is 

vitally lelated to the woul and that meaning presents onlv one aspect ot 

the embodied thought-content Thus when we speak ol a plurality ot 

meanings for the same word, we aie onlv stating that the embodied 

* 

thought content which is m the woid can be comprehended in mam 
ways These wavs constitute its \diioiis aspects and the meaning ol 
a woid is a signi(leant cohcience of all these possible meanings And 
as to winch meaning is puinaiv and which is not, depends ujh>h othei 
lielois like the con!*\! and tin intention ol the sjieakel 

Thus on the one hand xxi luxe a meaning xxhicb in current Usage 
i aid to be pumai\ Vnil on the othei hand xxt have a meaning given 

U cf babda pradliasyam d ntya Utra distrain prtbag vidub, arfche tattiena vuklc 
tu fadanty ikbyanam ttayeb dvayer gumtvc wipura pridh tnye k *vya gir bhaxul" 

(Quoted in Locauag 

16 “Bamyajro viprtyopadea, bibacaiyam vnodhitft arthab, praksran&m, liogam, 
Aabdaayanyasya aammdbih, aftroarthyam, acuity, derail, kale, vjaktih, svar&dayah, 
dabdirtbaayaoavaechede vifrea •mriibetavah" 

(Vkkyapadtyain) 

See Raaa Oaug&dbara, Pp 147 to 150 

16 Kivyapraki&i, P. SI * “Sak^ath sanketitam yo *itbam abbidbatt* sa v&cakah"* 

,T • Artha prailti kfiritta atolnytt tiv (*» dyotaka tyaojakiy api iabdau) vleaki* 
eva Rfam dyetya Tjangyayeb aftba/^b pr-fcyayatra almtoyid npacirad Tiafalnwo H* 
(Vakrokti Jtate, iP. 16). 
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l)y the context and othei factors, and this too can be said to be the 
pi unary meaning ot a word or its 1 abhidha \ It is also called 
• bak\aitha \ ‘ vacvaitha \ and 1 mukh>aithd * The word 4 cow * 
and the object 4 cow ’ die lcUted duectlv, and this powei or 4 &kti 1 is 
said to be latent in the wold A woid signifies oi means something;* 
it has a meaning, and it leteis to something <>i object It we want to 
find out whether a woid means some thing, we ha\e to see whether 
anothei woid which is said to mean the same can be substituted in its 
place In othei wolds the pitman meaning ol a woid js that ioi winch, 
it alone stands as a sign f The woid lias a powei oi sakti ’ to leveal 
a meaning, and this powei is called 4 abhidha ' and it can as well be 
(In* powei ol a mtamng to tew il ilwlt .is a word ,s Thus it is the 
naliiii ot abhidha to ic\eal that meaning which is the piopci one. 

1 Yah sabdo lam ait ham bodliavat i, s,i tasvavatdkaiti 
I\am ca vasv.i sihdas\a \asmimi aitlio \ti tasva so ’ltlio 
bhulhcvah lw 

\ word does not fulfil its I unction until it cxpicsses that meaning winch 
tlie context demands This meaning m i\ he the suggested one, and 
vet it is expressed h\ the woid \nd hence one need not leel womed 
m accepting a suggestive iunction ioi the word Hue we sec clearlv 
how * abhidha * slowh and silent 1\ glides into wanjana ’ 

J jet us then considei some eases ot 4 wanjana ’ beioic we arrive 
at an understanding of its teal natuie. “ Gangavam ghosah ” is taken 
to mean a hamlet on the banks ot the Ganges. But the same 
expression might also mean that the hamlet is cool and sacied By 
‘ Idhsana * oi implication wc ate aide to dime at the idea ot the banks 
ot tire liver onlv The woid b\ itself is unable to mean the coolness or 
Hie saeiediiess ot the hamlet noi can ‘ laksant ' give it and vet the 
exptossKui gives use to these ideas In such r case the vvoids arc 
onlv tuuctiouing as meie mdiratoib oi sign pod onlv Wolds here 
bf-couie svmbohe values, comparable to ge lute*, and ign f l hey give 
1 Ito an intuition oi ‘ pratibha and tins intuition i ab^ociated writh 
Hu objective entities Tlitw words cannot pu out au\ idea or though! 
h\ themselves, but onlv suggest vaguelv oi dimlv the fac*ts referred to* 
'Hie intuition that anses fiom tlie woids is puielv subjective; and hence 
^e find different people interpreting the same texts differently. 

Kim Ganjradbara, P 176: ‘'dtkiyakijye 'ltha«ya4ab<Ja gatab, tabcUaylrtbagata 
aatnbandba vjtfego ‘bbi<3bft H . 
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AH Die eailur aesthetic 1,1m lecngiuscd I he piexcnee ot suggestion 
and admitted ita mipoitance in the niamlestation and development ot 
the poetu* idea oi image m hclmg \s a 1 exult Ibex tieated this 
element eithei as a figme ol speech oi as a iealme ol tlie exptessiou 
piopei Piailhaiendutaia mobilises that tlieie is piatnunidnaitha \ 
and whcle tills suggested meaning is uupoitant tlieie it does not become 
a figuie ot speec h The pumaix nnpoitant meaning is that which 

forms the bans Joi am figuie, and conscquenth it cannot be ail 
. accesbon too “ Hut at the same tune lie also tells us that just as 
seivants add to the digmh ol the mastu, 1 so does the suggested 
meaning lend a bcaul to the gunas * and dhvam ’ oi suggestion 
becomes an 4 alankaia ’ oi a biaiililm ot the gunas \iul on enejum 
into the natuic ol some ligmts ol speech ie\eals He pjtialls heie 

In the simile time is suggestiulv apptelu tided (piatixatc) some 
likeness oi ollni 1 The \astiipdina * is said to he 4 piatn imanaik i 
dhanna * * \tier hmng m idt hi isscilion about an object, il motlm 
feimilai to it is put tenth \u luxe 11 k pi iti\ islnpmil when time is 
the ‘ sauna piatiti ’ ' Fins siigge tion ol iinilmh is one wax b\ 
which Hie ideas come\td In wmds Income ulitcd to one motlm 
Hut a mete iclatron fluoiigh siimlmlx is not the whole # pi<ttm Since 
at times dissimilaiilv too tunctioiu in the sune w i\ Tims, lot 
example ‘ Tin lice and the loins tins is the dilleiciuc between tin 
two—the lotus spnngs up m w ite i and tin face is alwaxs with thee 
Heic we ha\e the figuie ol speech known as ‘ \valueka ’ as it is based 
on the* mere indication ol suml nit> (pialnamana sadisva leading to 
a distinction In Paixaxnkte oi ptiiphiisis, the sentence might 
appaienth cauv one meaning hut m ualitx coincx i folallv ditteient 
meaning altogcthei * H On this hgmo ( T dhhata ulcus to a significance 
ansing alien the pumaix nu inmg is appielicndtel “* \nd the figun 
called ‘ suksma ’ which Hhamiha lias i ejected, 0 and which Dandm 
consideied to be the highest ornament ol a poetn 11 and which Bhoja 

** ''Tec telta p aliyaiii tnmi prtdhinilvid alamk lrjalnyii vaklum yiikfim, iialv 
a’amkfli karagalava" 

IS ''Sv&myalaokaraQjLi bhilyah * 

14 Kavyadar&t, II 11 • 11 \ atlu kitham cit oa^is^ain yalrndbl iita n praUyate 
*■» Ibid IT 16 
* 46 

V Ibul , TI 190. r/. IT. 189,192, Ml Pee Saraaxati Kauthabharana, TIT 32. 
n Bhamalia, HI 8 "Paryiyoktam yad anyeoa prakarena bhidblyate” rf , Dan din, 
H. 295. 

» 41 Varya e .leak a \fTtibbyeLm f^fJn)CDavagamatlnona ,, (k&vyalankafa airn aangraM 
IV. 111. 

*• ‘RlUyalank&rj, II. 80. 

** ft&vj&darfe, IF 
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tefeis to the intention ot the speak©!, 12 involves & cleai case of 
suggestion 11 ioi the intention j*, always suggested theie " 

The intuition 01 suggestion ideis to an objective tact, and the 
su tJtJ es ted meaning is not the onlv one Theie au mam meanings and 
this is one How can one woid giw list to a vanety oi meanings? 
Wlule speaking ot the vaneties oi the simile Bhamiha obsenes tint in 
ceitam sentences we have guna suma pratili oi tin appielieusion ot 
i siitnliiit\ that is suggested c\cn when it is not < \plicitly stated 
( c unbhidliaiic pi) \n ulc i cm be and i ug^csttd when another 
n t milling it is dtscubed and tin suggested ul< i int\ he e\en totally 
difltiint liom it is in the cit ot imasokti * \nd in ipahnuti ’ 
(lit nit i o| likeness is implicit oi imbtdrd In these ci cs wt find 

similaiit\ oi dissinulmt\ between objects gmn^ nt to \vntd intei- 
pctitionsot tht smu r rin oh|c(ti\c I it t lelentd lo is the same Jo? all 
minds uid \cl v uimis minds intuit \uitd tnc tilings How can a 
p u t k ill ii wild t \okt iht si \uitd uggt slums 1 It it is sxul that the 
>t thil su^gi slums h in no i el it ion with m objedivo tut, the woids will 
lx tome figmc nts o( the nnigmihnn md (lit it (ok me mingle ss Hut it 
til objitliM htt is denoted h\ i woid Hun (lit. \nitd suggestions oi 
ml ml ion - will t in ii oil I to lx iiulmdii il oi uh|«di\( it tc turns o? 
ttspouses to gi\tn sduititm \iul Ihtst tc^pnnsi lick ob|et (no 

n lliditx and \ line J\> (sc ipe horn m h i position wc hive to believe 
tint the suggestions do not em unto fiom the -aih|cdive icsjumscs but 
liom the objects tbemsdves The object being i complex entity em 
ind does give use to vaued meinmgs to \auous minds 

Mandana spe iks ol Msistlitln pia>ukt t In samabhiv>abit»i 
J me * In oidnniv usage woids aie employed by tbc cultmed with a 
specific meaning Such woids aie used not meich with leteunce to 
then meanings, lot yyoids me capable of uniting themsehes with one 
•nothc? tlnough then significant meanings ™ Dinclm s tioatmemt ot 
‘ ndlia guna * is constituted bv this specific elm utci slu yylnch is just 
indie vteil It anscs when a ceitam ohaini is ippiclnnchcl m the 
utterance Foi example 4 The foilom look oi the mendic miscall on 
'<>ur face hut once, and thcieatter it has not to look on another's face 


* Saiasvatl Umtb&bharana, III 2L, "IngitSkin 1 «1 *>c rili*L 
38 ibid , III. 22 : “\ityah praliyamfinaHoa auksoo 'in d^jy dho matth 
3 * Ibid , p 331 . “Ingitana vyangyat\&t atom injit Lksyo bhjdhiyain&nah 
afc II 31 "Sazn&na vaalu inyflaena pi nna*fura'» < c J* te yathotAnabhidMae *pi 
gnna f&mya pratititah * ‘ , _ 

Jl "Yatrokto gamyato 'rnvo' rtbas tat sam&na viScsanam SaaamftsWmruddjjti 
B&nksipt&rthfttayi yatha" Ubid . II 7 *) /ov . _ TTT 

37 Ap«hnutir •bhtKti ca knocxl «nlargatcp nia (Rbnnoaha, III, 21) 

, '• Asti ctifipi Jok&uiuArtto \i4istirlhi praiyav na prayoVia earn abMrvabrttn&jn 
>nba matra paratve pa^&rom pt&roAoi&upaptnh, ‘vitot&rtha prayoktA hi *aro*bhtvylbrtir 
J® 0 *’ m ny&'it. Asti ra labdAaaio arUia npa aambaudhayaia praptir amrf&TattbAyAro", 
(Cltltakhi n. lAAl 
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in that same condition/ Heie the cliaim of liberality is just suggested 
or indicated (laksyate) In the ‘ ndattn guna * eitliei the greatness 
of the motion 01 the magnitude ot piospentv is suggested well 
(Suvyanjitam) 40 

Hie cxpicssion of one idt i c in load to the appiehension ol anolhei 
idea winch is suggested, as in the figine ol speech 4 Bhava ’ and in 
such eases the suggestion iclots to the intention (abhipiu i) of the 
spenkei 41 The deseuption of an object thiongh the diliheiatils 
designed adj<cti\c md the like* ( s"ihhipn\ i\n s in till ) gi\es n t» to 
‘ panhaia M ind in such \ c ise 1 lu me mnig oi the ohjut limit mots a 
prolmind change Tint the miming of an ob|ocl oi ol a woifl 
undeigoes a clnnge which is just suggisted when that wold is ijualitiecl 
bv woids that an chosen delibei iti 1\ Thv< i ui< gi si ion dt pend- on 
choice, intention, and context 

Kudiata s figmes bhava ' 4 ifipaka ’ dlpiki \ ' apalinuti 

‘ tulvd.vogita 4 utpieksa , ‘ usavat ’ and 4 pievas ’ imohe an 

element ol suggestion Vamana’s 4 v.ikioktj is a cleat case of one 
aspect ot suggestion based on siniilantx In Bhamaln and Dandin 
we have seen how similantv and dittomue too evoke the suggested 
flense in ceitain figmes ot speech In othei wouls, it is not onk a wold 
that can suggest a meaning ovei and above its appaient significance, 
but a figiue oi an image too is capable ot doing the same This 
position, accotdmg to Vnandavaidhana 1 ' and \hhmavagupt l 41 is accepted 
In Udbhata This is whit is known as .tlankai idhvam Heie we find 
that suggestion is something all petvasive, foi it cmhi ices within its 
scope woids, sentences, imiges, and figme*. of ‘jieecli as well Such i 
characteristic featuie haimomses vanous diveise elements mto a umtv 
Tet Pratiharenduiaja consideis all cases of 4 alankaia dhvani * to be 
only certain special featmes of the figures of speech. 45 Fuithei in those 
places where the suggested meaning is ‘ bhava oi ‘ lasahhavabhasa \ 
or 1 rasabhuva tid nbhlsa pra inns * lime we have, accoidmg to 
TTdbhata the figuie-, 4 pievasvnt \ 4 fitjasvi \ and 4 samahrta ’ 

respectively. 4 * But these aesthetic ions have not examined the lelation 


w "Utkarsaran gunah kaficidukfche yaamin pratlyate Tad ndarahtiyam tena aanUd I 
k&rya paddbatib.ntkaruh sadha laksyate" IKavya Jarfo, I. 70 7ft) 

« Ibid . n 803. 

41 Rudrata Kfi?yftlankftra, VIT. 38 to 40 

« Ibid,, VH. 72. 

41 Dhranyaloka, p 258 : “Anyatra vVcyatvena praaidd**o yo rfipok&dir alaokfirab. 
bo *nyatr» pratTyam&natayft bibulyena pradar4itah tatrabhavadbhir bbettndbhat&diblrih". 

41 Lacans, p. 259 • M VIcyblank&ra vile*a visaye *pi anyo* lankftra yfth bhinty 
mUbat&dibbir uktam Tty arthadaktyft alankdro vyajyata iti tair npagatam e?a". 

46 See bia commentary in tba Bbandarkar Institute aeriea, p 88 

44 Kftvyfilankira airy aangmba, IV, 2 : “lUtyftdtkftQ&rn bbftv|n|ia tfuubbJvaJl 
afafae... M * . 
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between a figure of speech and a suggested meaning when both these 
coexist m the same sentence We have to considei then their relative 
jmpoilance. IJ it is the figuit ot speech that is xuoie important, we 
have to subsume the element ot suggestion under it. But if the 
suggested meaning is more important, then the figure of speech is 
conditioned by suggestion. In eifhei case, the expressed and the 
suggested senses coexist 47 Thus we conic atioss passages like 

“ Vv angyenanugatam vaevameva 
piadlianjena piatiyate ” 

iu Dhvanjaloka But whenever the suggested sense is uppeimost we 
ilinost ignoic the pitman ixpnssed meaning Then what happens to 
tlie pimiarv sense 9 Suggestion alwavs involves the suppiession of the 
pumaiv denotation loi il the lattei is powutul and complete in itself 
we need not take mouiso to the suggested meaning to explain the 
sentence And if wt find that oiklv the suggested meaning satisfies the 
needs of intupietation, we have to Jnpass the pumaiv denotation. 
Such a featuie is noticeable in inrnv of the figures ot speech. 

Sunviti oi the idea ol enveloping the pumaiv denotation, therefore 
dominates Bhojas figuies called niudia ,s 1 >iikti and ‘ bhaniti ' 50 
bunilai Is the case with apahnuti ’ 1 In all such eases it is the 
nutiphoi at woik, foi all language is itself fundamentally metaphorical. 
Hence borne of the figuits oi sptecli aie subdivided b> Bhoja ljito 
v«I?)a * and ‘ pi at i\am ana *— tin expressed stiise and the suggested 
sense 3 Jn Dandiu s * samadhigum * we have the hansfeience of the 
U iture of one thing to anotliei diileient fiom it 1 The part placed by 
met iphoi in language descivts a se]>aiate tieatmcnt since it has a good 
deil to sav on the subject 

Tillvam or suggestion thciefoie is a distinct Junction of the word, 
if need not constitute tlfe essential natuie of the word Says 
Bhattanfyaka 

11 Dhvanu namaparo 30 ' sau vvapaio wanjan itmakah 
Tasva siddhe 'pi bhede, s\at kavvangitvam, nuupita 

Bi a poem wc have onlv thiee elements and tluv aie abhidha 1 
‘bhavana*, and 1 blioglkrti * Of these tlu li s t OIie 18 most 


47 8ee pp 109 ff 

48 SaiaavatTkanlbibharana, TJ 41. 

41 Jbtd .II 48 

JJ Ibid 'II 69 

11 Sira avail Kanth&bbarana, III. 22, III 27; IV r 
“ KavySdarCa, I. 93. 
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important since it is of the nature of aesthetic experience. If there 
in suggestion, it can enter onlj mlo this' state as an element. This 
suggestive function is only an aspect of the poetic genius 
0 kavhvapara *). 5 ' In other words, a word becomes suggestive when 
it is surcharged with the imagination or ‘ bliavana * of the poet; for 
then alone can it embody the rich profundity and depth of the thought 
and feeling of the artist. 'Phis feature misled some thinkers to believe 
that suggestion # is after all a quality or ‘guna * of the word. 
‘ Gambhlrya ’ or profundity says Bhoja, arises from the suggestive nature 
of words, and hence it is called a ‘sabdu guna’.’ 6 There is an ‘artlia gui^a’ 
called ‘ gati ’ which consists in the apprehension (avagama) of one 
meaning from another.’ 7 Those are treated as the ‘gunas* primarily 
because of their capacity to awaken a suggestion. Thus RatneSvara 
observes, 1 dhvanana vjaparonnie^acca gunatva labliat V 8 Hence it is 
evident that suggestion cannot he reduced to the status of equality. 

Suggestion cannot fall outside ot the intention of the speaker. If 
the speaker has not intended a meaning and still the unintended 
import is apprehended, then the sentence has failed its purpose. 

“ Vaktf pratipattir pratibha priinito dhvanana v^aparah ”. 59 
Thus a good deal of wluit we mean by suggestion falls within the scope 
of intention; and it is conditioned and determined by the intention of 
the speaker. The word comes to embod\ the thought of the speaker 
and it is influenced by this thought as such. That is why it has been 
said by Hamcrton : A great inventive artist never in a picture draws 
anything exactly as it is, but compels it into such shapes as he wants 
into that place, having reference all the time to all the other shapes 
either already put, or to be put, in all other parts of the picture M . 90 

In those places where the suggested meaning is apprehended 
immediately, there it is also the context that determines the sense. 91 
The expressed sense being the medium for the suggested is conditioned 
and influenced by the context a good deal. 92 The elements of a sentence 
“ being continually combined in all kinds of various ways in spoken or 
written discourse mutually modify each other ”. 93 The meaning of a 


** Ruyyaka : Alank&raBarvasvam, pp. 11-12 : “Bbajla Navakena tn vyangya ▼yftpfi- 
raaya pran^boktyftbhyupagntasva kavyamiSatvani bruvatfi nyagbh&vita dabdartba avarupaaya 
Yy&ptaayasiva pradhaoyaxn aktam”. 

M S K.A I. 73 : "Dhiani raitla ta patohhlryam". 

. w Ibid,, J. 87 : **Gatih aa ayad avagamah yo 'rtbad arfcbantarasya tu’ ", 
r " On S.K A. I 121. 

w Locana, p. 09 

w Hamcrton : Thoughts About Art, pp. ISO-181. 

61 Cf. Vyaktiviveka, p. 10: “Yafc pmar asya kvacit aamiaoktyft Ian prldbinyam 
ncyat#, tat pr&karaQikatv&pakga yaiva”. 

•* Dhratiyiloka, p. 406 : “PxtkarsQfidy avarchedena vyanjtkatvara 6ab<3&n&m it/ 
anutjiat&tn e Ytitad aamftkam"* 

w Stout: M r nualcf Psychology, p 638. 
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word therefoie, varies with its context The circumstances under 
which a word is employed also bung about changes in its meanings. 
Thus intention, context, and cncumstance attempt at the specification 
of the sense* 


(XII) 

Atcoiding to the grammarian*, the padartlu # jnana ’ 01 the 
knowledge of the meaning ol a wuid is umeal, loi the woid is an unreal 
abstraction It ha* no individual existence of its own The ‘vibhavas* 
aie related to 4 rasa * much m the same wav so the woids to the 
import of a sentence On this vitw the impoit ot a woid depends upon 
the import ot a sentence which m its turn is said to depend upon 
4 sphota * Wc have seen the inadequacy ot tJus view m so fai as it 
deprives the mipuitanee ot the woid and in literatuie we die pumarily 
concerned with woidj ind then me m mgs uid I unctions Any theory 
that minimises the value and the lealitv oi woids tails shoit of aesthetic 
appioval 

The Bhatt i Minnnsik is n^iif tint llu puluthi is not unreal, 
Biuue the woid is as much leal as the sentence Vnd it is through the 
knowledge of tlie woids that we dime at the undeistanding of the 
sentence The woids ue the pails, and the parts lose their separate 
existence m the whole called the siutencc Vnd m interpreting the 
relation of woids, then meanings, the sentence, and its meaning, to one 
another, wc an asked to accept hksma as one of the functions ot a 
word Here wc aie not allowed to ittacli am power to the expiessed 
sense ot the woid, and this is the other extreme 

But m the case of a woid which his i pinnm expiessed meaning 
and which also suggebts another meaning wo hive to piesumc that both 
these meanings aie lelated to one anoilut Vnd what the natuie of 
this relation is, wc liave to ex mime c uefulh 

Suggestion is said to arise fiom the prunaiv meaning Is this 
buggestion different fiom the primary denotatior or not? If it is 
different, does it spring into existence of its own accoid as an 
independent entity being manifested by anothei entity which is closer 
to it or even identical with it called vvanjana ’ >64 The suggested 
meaning springs mto existence from the same woid which gives rise to 
the primaiy sense It is the mamtest at ion ot the vyanjana sakti f 
which is one aspect of the word, and thi*- manifestation is aided by the 
primary sense. Consider the ‘ vibhavas \ These are indissolubly 


** 4*alokft, p. 90. 
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related to the 1 rasa * and they constitute the conditions for its 
manifestation. Without the vibhavas there is no ‘rasa’; and these 
vibh&vas act like the primary meaning to awaken that 1 rasa ’ which 
is latent in them. Hence it is said : 

“ Evam ca sati rasadlnam vyangyatvam 
apastam. Ainuto lahdha sattakam vastu 
anyenfibhivvajyate, pradTponeva ghalfuli. Na 
tu tadamm o\a abhiv\unjakat\abliimatail.i 
apadya svabhiivain ”. 

But simply because the vibhavas and the 4 rasa ’ are inseparably united, 
it does not mean that ‘ rasa ' is not manifested or revealed 
(vyangyatvam). It only means that they do coexist and that we 
understand the one with reference to the other. As Anandavardhana 
says, 

44 Vibliaviidi pratltv avinabhavini rasadlnam 
pratTtiriti tat pratlhoh kanakarana bhavenava- 
slhfinat kramo ’vas\ambbavl 4 \ b ' 

'There is a sequence. First we lmve the \ibha\as acting as the cause; 
and then we have the 4 rasa ’ .appearing as the elfect. The effect is 
already laient in the cause; for the effect is after all the transformation 
which the cause undergoes. Likewise it is the primary expressed sense 
which gets itself transformed into the suggested meaning. 

As against this position w’e are told that Bliattunayaka 
considered that the aesthetic import is not apprehended through the 
primary denotation of the words; thus we read in the Local la : 

41 Kasasya sabdavaeyatvam tenapi nopagatam 
iti vyangyatvam eva 

But this view arises with reference to ‘rasa* only #r ; and the 
‘ ras&svada * for him arises through the imagination. This imagination 
is kindled by the words which are embodied thoughts. Consequently 
even the 1 rasa 1 is not outside the scope of the 4 bhavas *, which are 
defined as 

44 Bhavayanti rasun yasmat tasmad bliavah ,,fi8 

• 

This 4 bhavana ' or imagination gets itself embodied in a work of art; 
and the embodiment takes the form of words. As such Bbattanayaka 

** Dhvany&lofea, p. 404. 

86 Locana, p. 68. 

97 Locana. p. 80 "Eltje rawyitiiarvo na baddh& na niyogabhlk”. 
w Nfttya dftstra. 
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himself has distinguished a literalv composition from the 4 bastras * and 
the * ltihasas 1 only m terms of words and then meanings. And finally 
the veiy 4 bhavaktva 1 ol Bhattanaiaka is the same as 4 tatparya * 
through which we have the 4 rasabhoga ’ or lasacaivana *, and the 
4 rasabhoga * is the soul ot poetry. He obseives 

44 Bhavana bliav^a tso srngaiadi gamnitili ,f . 

It is not suggestion that enables us to leali/e the aesthetic experience 
but 4 bhavaiil , and tins him alia ’ no doubt js bliiimliltd dnd enlivened 
by the suggested me in mgs. 


(XIII) 


A woid hd < \anet v oi munings One ol tlieni is tlie pnmaiy 
meamug and the otheis die domed 1mm (Ins There is a varrety of 
ideas denoted, nul these idcis may not be mteiconnec ted dec plv To 
account foi tins have we to piesnme anothei powci ; 

In the expression, the lrimlet on the Ojnges *, the primary 
denotation oi the words is incapable oi meaning the sanctity of the 
hamlet Implication too cannot give use to the meaning, for 
implication is bastd upon the piunaiv meaning v\liich meaning does not 
provide am scope tor this interpretation The txpiession can imply 
the bank, but the bank is not what we me m hue nor can the bank 
imply the idea oi sanctity It it can wo have to piesurne that a 
meaning 4 M * is domed from a woid 4 W * through an implication 4 I ’ 
winch again is slid to mi plv 4 M * Tint is, m implic ltion cannot be 
said to lrnplv something else But it it is said that the expression 
implies a sanctified bank wo ait tikmg the implication llong with its 
consequences And a word implies something, and iho consequences 
arise from this implied something In other words, it is not the implied 
sense that gives rise to the ide r oi sancitv, but i new power iltogetlier# 
Thus a woid expresses a pumaiv meaning and iKo reveals a 
suggestion These two meanings die not identical but two distinct 
entities since tliev itlei to two distinct objects r Jho implies that they 
emanate from two chileient 4 unctions ot the woid ° 

Suggestion has been distinguished from ‘abhidha’, 4 tatparya*, 
and 4 laksana ’ which are presumed to follow one another. First there 
appeals 4 abhidha * which makes Ub apprehend the bense expressed by 
the word which is only a sign foi it 70 Next comes 4 tatparya * which is 
taken to be the apprelienbiou ot the meaning of the syntactically related 



i* 


Dhvany&lok*, pp. 416-1X9 

'*8am»yftpek9»jftribftv»gamftDadaktubj*bbjdka (Locana, p 68). 
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group of words; that is, it is no other than 4 anvava juana \ 71 If this too 

does not help us, we have to lake up ‘ laksana ’ which comes when the 

primary meaning is incompatible. 72 In the expression, ‘the hamlet 

on the Ganges * the primary denotation of the w T ords tells us of a house 

on a certain river and nothing more, because it is said, 44 visesyam 

nabhidlia gacehet ksina saktir vise-sane ”, That is, abhidha cannot 

give rise both to a general and to a specific sense. The ‘ tfitparya ’ 

being a mere ‘ anvava ’ or syntactical relation 73 can only relate the 

primary meanings of the words to one another : and this too does not 

explain the matter. Since the primary meaning of the sentence makes 

no sense we look for its implication or 4 laksana ’; and this laksana * 

can take us only to that to which the meaning of the expression is 

related unalterably by convention and popular usage, for the properties 

of the related thing or object are superimposed on it. 74 Thus we get at 

the banks of the river. Yet we mean the coolness and sanctity of the 

•* 

hamlet. This meaning is not arrived at from perception since it is 
apprehended from the word. It is not arrived at through inference since 
the idea of the proximity of 1 he waters to the banks can in no way 
imply coolness or sanctity. Nor is it a case of memory explaining the 
sentence, for memory is based on a prior experience and we have had 
no such prior experience.™ Consequently we have to admit that this 
meaning arises from some other function of the word; and this function 
is the suggestive one which is not comprehended in 4 abhidha * 

4 tatparya ’, and 4 laksana 

But what is 4 tatparya ’ ? The writers of the Dlivani school have 
given a narrow meaning to the term following the usage of the Nvaya 
thinkers. But Ananda yardhana tells us : 

4 Vacya vacaka carulva hetunara vividhatmanam 

• m 

rasadi pa rat a yatra sa dhvaner visayo matah ” 73 

All the words and all tin* meanings of the words have their nisus towards 
(tat paratva) the 4 rasa ’: and this is the same as suggestion. Yet 
Abhinavagupta observes: 

» “Saar.nyanarn pirwpaninvitafvena vi^siirthavabolhana foktis tatpamm". Cf. 
Locana, p. 62 : “Tad anyafcba aoupapiltisalmyartbavabodhana 4aktU taparyaAaktih". 

T * “Mukhyartbabadhadi sahakary apeksarllia pratibbaiana 4aktir laksanasAktih’ , 
(Locaoa. p. 62). 

. “Samanyany anya*:ha aiddher v gamayanti hi”. 

. '« “Mukhyartha badho tadjoge rudhito ‘tha prayojinat anyo* rtho lakayate yat si 

lakfip&topita kriya”. J 

Ta Locana, p. 60 : “Ath* yatra yatraivam 4abda prayogaa tatratatra tad dharmayoga 
ity anumanam, taeya pi vyapti grabapajcale raaulikam prainftn&ntaram vacyam. Na ciiti. 
v Na ca amgtir iyam, anannbhata tad ayogib”. 

Dhvanyalpki, II 4. ,7 * V \ 
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* Tac chakti tra>opa janita aithavagama nnila* 
jata tat piatibhasa pivitnta piatipattr 
piatibha sahavartha d\otana saktu dlnainna 
vyapaiah ” ' 7 


That is, suggestion 01 ‘ w utjuia is distnul iioni ‘ abludha 

* tatpana ’, and laksana Tbit Vblnn iv lgupla his contused 

* ama\a * witIi tatpmi will In evident in the tnllnwmg c luplei 


(XIV) 

\ word therefore is m fxpitssiu sign wlucli is distinct horn a 
suggestive sign Wo issocnU V with B 01 ulito V to B and this A 
mav tommd us ot B 01 any mdit ito tlie presence of B Ileio A is used 
not to express i me unrig, but to ud om million md the moment we 
remember B we reject V is of no u c This \ lus functioned then as 
a suggestive sign Thus we find tint an expressive sign makes us 
attend to its significance while* a suggestive sign diiws oui attention 
iwa> from it In so doing m iIt mint ot ibsii iction seems to enfei into 
all suggestions 

But abstraction hom pcisoinl meaning i*> in indispensable element 
in all artistic expression md logit 1 1 entputv Intelruptions of a 
psychical nature itttmpt to stimglc tlu smooth course of thought, 
while lition ii spetnhtions entlenoiu to t lit el i sudden break 
m the continuity of feeling or cxpenence The narration of these 
obstacles is not the tisk of a met iphvsic an not tint of an utist and 
they have to avoid the iepi esc illation ot flit so in th mteiesls of the 
consistencv ot the argument md umt\ of impression 01 feeling 
icspectivclv The abstraction enters into ill ]in h iii n i md m poetiy 
it appeals beautiful because of the nch imagmitnc << loniing it assumes. 
As Haldane obscived ‘ All language is abstricf cun the lmguage of 
poetrv But poetrv suggests—its ait is to su^gi t to us mdi\ iduals 
which embody the universal in a highlv com ieti md sensuous form. 
Philosophy gives us more peim merit light thin poetry does. 
Philosophy moves m the legion of abstract thought Hut it pays for so 
doing by being clod and lifeless Therefore we w mt m our world, not 
only the cold mind of the philosopher, but the feeling of the artist, the 
moral sense of the good man, the self surrender of the religious soul. 
Without these aspects of reality our world would be a very poor one M . Tt 

17 Locana, pp. 82*68 

71 Stout • Analjtio Psychology, H 193 

11 K B Hald&ne s Pathway to Hi ality, I 89 
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A word therefore is capable of conveying many meanings and 
these meanings represent (lie various aspects of the object comprehended 
by the propositional form of the words. Tims in the proposition, 
‘ nimisatvesa —‘ she winks ’—we have a meaning with reference to 
the w’inking of the lady, and this is the expressed or primary meaning. 
That she is not a celestial damsel because those inhabitants of the 
heavens do not wink, is the meaning inferred through implication. 
This may give rise to an emotional state and set the mind vibrating 
with many ideas, which ideas constitute the suggestion. Ail these 
meanings do not fall outside the import or 4 tatparya * of the word. 
The meaning demanded by the context is not extraneous to the word 
but integral to it. As such the 4 tatparui ’'can manifest itself as the 
expressed, or the implied, or the suggested, meaning. Hence it is that 
4 abhidha \ 4 laksana ’ and 4 gauni * are accepted as the three saktis 
of a word : and these three saktis are in reality only the manifestations 
of one ‘ sakti * called 4 tatparva sakti 

A word is a complex whole and is capable of unfolding a plurality 
of particulars. This whole, we 1 m\e said in the preceding chapter, 
is a class of things, qualities, or actions. Further the various 
particulars that are comprehended by one word arc themselves related 
to one another; and these relations or connections too are contained in 
the meaning of the word. Thus c\ery word presents a synthesis of a 
great complexity. And w r hen we understand the meaning of the word 
we do not make any distinction of the multiplicity of the parts or 
particulars involved therein. The word 4 tatparya * we apply to this 
whole called the word or ‘ sabda \ Due to this complex organisation 
of the various particulars into one unity called the word, Lotze observes : 
“ When we have listened to a poem recited, to a melody sung, and 
forget the words and the tones, while yet all that was in them lives on 
in an abiding mood of our soul; when we first send our glance over the 
scattered details of a landscape, and then, after the definite outlines 
have long disappeared from our memory, still preserve an indelible 
total impression,” we make 44 combination and fusion of myriads of 
details into the whole supersensible intuition; which we but reluctantly 
again analyse into its constituent parts in order to communicate it to 
others M . ,B 

Thus a word sums up the nature of the object to which it is said 
to refer. And yet a word can not fully comprehend the entire nature 

w Microcosm, T. 635. 
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of the object. As Breal says: “Language designates 4 things in ab; 

incomplete and inaccurate manner. Incomplete : since we have not 

exhausted all that can be said of the sun when we have declared it to’ 

be shining, or of the horse when we say that it trots. Inaccurate : 

since we cannot sav of the sun that it shines when it has set or of the 

%• 

horse that it trots when it is at rest, or when wounded or dead 'V 1 
In the same strain ViSvanatha observes : 




“ Yyutpatti labhyasya mnkhyarthalve ‘ gauli sete * 
itv atrapi laksana syat. ’ Gamer doh ’ iti gam 
dilator do pratyayena vvutpaditasya go sabdasya 
sayana kale 'praj-ogiU ”" 2 


Language is thus in its very nature delimited and finite. Since it has 
to embody thought, and since thought is always struggling after its 
emancipation from the embodied state, language is primarily 
suggestive. Hence does Breal say: “But if I take a real entity, an 
object existing in nature, it will be impossible for language to introduce 
into the word all the ideas wdiich this entity or object awakens in the 
mind M . ,a Sometimes the word may not represent even the most 
prominent aspect of the object; for the words depend a good deal on 
the attitude, intention, reaction, and outlook of the individual. This 
is the principle which has given rise to the ,synonyms, M and this 
explains clearly that, meaning is not entirely dependent upon expression.. 
There are states of experience where the mind is full of meaning, and 
expression is obstructed as in aphasia and the like. In such cases 
meaning is very intensely felt; and the clue to the nature of the 
meaning revealed by the word lies in this felt background. 

There are also cases where the mind does not make anv reference 


to any object and yet is full of “ what kind of mental fact is a man's 
intention of saying a thing before he has said it? It is an eritireh 
definite intention distinct from all other intentions, an absolutely 


distinct state of consciousness, therefore; and yet how much it consists 

of definite sensorial images ? . -.It lias a nature of its own of 

the most positive sort and yet.the intention to say so-and-so . 

is the only name it can receive Our thought is not jet articulate 
and yet we feel intuitively what we are going to say. Such an 
experience is there even when we read a poem for the first time : and 
we modulate our voice in such a way that vre are able to anticipate 


•* Semantics, p. 170. 

M SabHya darpaqa, p. 87. 

M Breal : Semantics, 171. . 

M Y7. "Vrkaa pftdtps, vnabfrnha, tekbi, drams, tarn, 

: Principles of Psychology, I. ‘^3; 
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rhythm and the thought because o( our implicit appiehension or 
intuition ol the whole. 

This intuition ot the whole is tlie complete meaning ot the wotd 
or ot the sentence But it is a meaning which is only felt intensely 
and deeply. James also gi\es a uud .recount ot the “ intensely active 
^gap ” which fills consciousness when wc ti\ to recall a forgotten 
name M Sb We st niggle to cvpiess it v\( conic across a v.uioh ot 
words, and we often i« j nt them Wc leel om closeness to the 
forgotten name and then sink back V wiong name is injected at once 
since it does not fit into the gap Vnd tlu gap ot one woid does not 

feci like the gip ol irnihei all «mpl\ ol content <is hotli might seem 
neceflsaiih to lx* when dtsmhtd is gaps” This situation arises 
primarily because, as James aigucs, the ‘ laige tiacts oi human speech 
are nothing but signs of direction in thought ” 87 

{Conclude </) 


“ Ibid , l * *1 
W 11 td , i 2)2 25 \ 
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J aNAKIVALIjABHA liHATfACHAHYY Y M.A., Ph.D.— &ANKHYATIRTHA 

I mandate is denoted by n sinUmr, 

Now, we take for granted that the meauing of an optative suffix 
is one and the same. But if the baid suffix: communicates both duty 
and inspiration then it carues the same heavy load as before. What 
may be the meaning of the optative suffix which is both duty and 
inspiration? 

An answer to the abo\e question as given by Kumaiila is as 

follows. It is not a heavy task tor an optative suffix to convey the 

same meaning as follows from it The meaning of a sentence which 

no pioot other than the optat ve suffix come fotwaid to convey is 

known as a mandate. (Tins mandate is nothing hut an inspuation). 

Rumania explains lus point ot view Bvciy bod) ugiees to the 
% 

point that tho meaning ot a word is learnt from its usage. A general 

mle is n .ticed that in older to communicate the seme ot a sentence 

a sentence is used since the above lule gets the sanction of usage. 

Among these sentences let us take into consideration such sentences 

as involve the veib ‘ya|eta\ Tn these sentences we shall take no 

notico of the meanings of words other than the said veib since if 

the meaning of a verb is known then the meanings of other words 

will gather strength in older to render assistance to the moaning of 

the verb. Let us now discuss the meaning ot the veib 'jajeta'. 

JFrora the above discussion it follows that the verb ‘jajet.i’ denotes 
% 

inspiration. The meaning is detected by the application of the joint 
method of agreement and difference. When we heai other words 
we have no knowledge of inspiration. But when we have the word 
‘yaj’eta’ we have knowledge of inspiration. Thus we conclude that 
we cannot take an exception to the above meaning of the verb ‘yajeta’# 
In other woids, it is proved that the verb ‘jajeta' denotes inspiration. 

If we discuss the meaning of the verb ‘juhoti* etc. then we see 
that the verbal terminations, indicative of the present tense, the 
present perfect tense etc. denote the continuity of an act, tlje cesshtion 
of an act etc. but not inspiration. V toot iu general does uot .denote 
inspiration since such a meaning is not invariably denoted by it. 
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Hence, it is logically sound to hold that an optative suffix denotes 
inspiration. What is the exact nature of the said inspiration? When 
this inspiration takes place and works within the heart of a listener 
he feels that he has been enjoined to discharge particular duty. Such 
an inspiration goes under the title of injunction. Panini, the great 
grammarian, recollecting the old tradition of grammar, prescribes that 
an optative suffix denotes injunction. When a sacrifice, the meaning 
of the root ‘yaj' or the activity of an agent is mentioned no inspiration 
is communicated to us. In a nut-shell an injunction itself is nothing 
but an inspiration. When a verb viz , ‘yajate* (one sacrifices) is 
U6ed in the present ten*e it conveys a 6ense to us. But when the 
same verb is used in the optative tense viz ., yajeta (one should 
sacrifice) it conveys a distinct sense since in this case the relation 
between an inspiration and the person who is inspired to do something 
is communicated. Now, a question arises in our mind. Does not the 
above illustration convey the relation between a sacrifice and its 
agent 9 An answer to the above question is this : It is not a truism 
that the said ielation is not conveyed. But it is also a tact that the 
relation between an inspiration and the inspired is at first convened 
We hold that when a {.et son is in spued he prepaies hiinsell to do 
an act. 

When a person is prompted to do an act how is he prompted 0 
Does he feel an abstract inspiration? No, he is prompted to do a 
concrete act, viz., he is inspired by the sentence that he should per¬ 
form a sacrifice. The said inspiration has direct bearing upou a 
concrete act. In other words, the abstract relation between an 
inspiration and the inspired is not distinctly conveyed. There is 
much truth in your stutemeni that the performer of a sacrifice is 
prompted to do it as an agent of the act. But when the performei 
of a sacrifice is prompted to do it the relation between an inspiration 
and the inspired is held to be distinct from that which holds "between 
the agent of the act of sacrifice and the act itself. Thus, the person 
who institutes a sacrifice has double relations. On the one hand, he 
is related to the act of saciifice and on the other band he is related to 
inspiration. He looks like the King's cow having double relations. 
She is related to the King. She is also related to her milk. She 
who is related to the King is related to milk. She who is related to 
milk is related to the King. Similarly, a person will be related to 
prompting and to the act of sacrifice. A person who is prompted does 
an act and the person who does an act is prompted. This is the 
sum and substance of our hypothesis. 
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Now, an objection to the above hypothesis arises in our mind, 
inspiration his no double characters since prompting itself is an act. . 
When a person is in duced to do something that which induces is 
called a prompter. Hence prompting itself is nothing but an act. 
Thus the relation holding between prompting and the person who 
is induced is nothing but the relation of a pei son with an act. This 
objection would have been true it the meaning of the optative suffix 
had been the actual movei like the air etc. \n injunction is said to 
be the mover in the sense that it produces the awareness “I have 
been inspired to do it' \ It simpiy communicates an inspiration but 
does not actually inspire a person. Thus, the relation holding between 
inspiration and the inspired is distinct from the particular case relation, 
j.c., the relation subsisting between a nominative case and a verb. 

An awareness is nothing but an act. That which produces an 
awaicness is the nominate e case. Thus, the relation m question is 
that between a nominative case and a verb. In other words, the 
ielation holding between inspiration and the inspired is not a distinct 
one. This objection does rot bold good, since, the distinction between 
a cause and a inaiL is well-known In this caLC, we, the Mimansakas, 
have tiled to prove that the 1 elation subsisting between the institutor 
ot a sacrifice and the act of sacrifice is an instance of that which 
holds between a nominative case and a verb and (bat the said relation 
is distinct fiom that existing between inspiration and the mspiied. 
We have also established that they are distinct lroin each other. 
The Naiyayikas say that the) do not preclude the Mlmansakaa from 
assigning any name to the distinct lelation in order to mark its 
distinction. Let the relation between inspiration and the inspired 
be a distinct one. How do you know that it is at fiist apprehended 0 
\ peison undertakes an obligatory duty when he knows that be has 
been ordeied to do it. Tt is seen that he pei forms a sacrifice when 
he is induced by his teacher. When one listens to the Yedic in¬ 
junction “One should perform a sauifice fyajeta)" he leahses at first 
that he has been ordered to perform it. And afterwards he per forms 
a sacrifice. Hence, the relation between inspiration and the inspired 
flashes at first in our mind but that between a nominative c&Be and 
a verb is presentad next to oui consciousness Ibis reason the 

meaning of the optative suffix is known at the out set. • It is known 
as an inspiration. It is a mandate. It is denoted by a sentence in the 
optative tenBe. 

Now, an objector raises an objection that as sentences in’ the 
imperative mood and in the optative tense are used to convey invite* 
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(ion etc . as well so how does an injunction convey merely a mandate? 
The MlmFiusakas give a reply to this objection that all the distinct 
senses conveyed by them are not essentially distinct fiom a mandate 
and that their minor differences are duo to their association with 
adventitious elements. According fo flic varjing degrees of impor¬ 
tance of the performance of rites a verb in the imperative mood or in 
the subjunctive tense convejs different shades of meaning, viz., in- 
spiral ion, solicitation etc. 

Blit every shade of meaning gives us an incentive to work. It 
lips been stated by the grammarians that the optative and the impera¬ 
tive suffixes denote an incentive since none of their senses is dissociated 
from the above sense. 

The meaning of Liu (an$utio< suffix is different (tom that of 

{In optativi suffic 

The incentive which is conveyed by the imperative suffix etc is 
presented to our consciousness as distinct from that conveyed by the 
causative suffix. The causative suffix is pi escribed when the activity 
of a causer is to be conveyed. The said activity moves the agent to do 
something. When an incentive is to be conveyed the imperative suffix 
is prescribed. Hence, the meaning of the imperative suffix is identical 
with that of the causative one. Thus, he who says “Do this, do this” 
causes another to do this. This is the sum and substance of the objec¬ 
tion raised by an objector. The above objection is not tenable since 
they produce different forms of awareness in our mind. The sentences 
“Let him do. He should do" communicate a particular meaning to 
our mind. But the sentence “lie causes him to do” conveys a 
distinct meaning. The activity of a causer is denoted by the causative 
suffix. But the activity of a mark i-> denoted by the imperative suffix. 
The activity of a causer is in concern with an activity which has com¬ 
menced. This is the exact meaning of the causative suffix. But in 
case of the imperative t>uffix the sense is contrary to that of the above 
fine. In case of the caooative suffix a person commences an act and 
another person causes him lo do it. Bill in case of the optative suffix 
a man is prompted to do an act by means of an incentive and when 
he has moved to do it he experiences the performance of an act. Thus 
there is a great gulf of difference fixed between them. When we use 
a verb in the causative form a poison causes one who is doing some¬ 
thing to do it. But when we use a verb in the optative tense an 
incentive js given to a mnft who has capacity for discharging a duty* 
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Aii immobile object which has no capacity foe dmcharging a duty is ■: 

stirred. With regard to the lord of trees it is not enjoined “Yob should'; 

perforin a sacrifice”. Since an immobile objecthas no such capacity* 

A Brahmin who is inspired by an injunction to perform a sacrifice bai 

not yet commenced to perform a sacrifice. With regard to the inftti- 

tutor of a sacrifice an injunction “One should perform a sacrifice*’is 

not enjoined. But it is only enjoined with regard to one who has not. 

• 

as yet commenced to perform a sacrifice. Thus, the meaning of the 
causative suffix is in all respects different from that of the optative 
suffix. 


• If verbal proof is the. only source, of a command how is a command ; 

communicated to us as the. vwuniiifj of such and such word? 

* 

Some thinkers raise an objection to the above hypotheses. They 
point out that according to the hypothesis the optative suffix may have 
a distinct meaning but no proof other than the suffix itself reveals it. 
Now the trouble is “How can one know that the optative suffix con¬ 
veys tlie said meaning?'* Our reply to this question is as follows. 
Though the verbal command or incentive is known to us only by the. 
source of verbal knowledge yet it is easily proved that the knowledge 
of the relation of denotation which holds between the optative suffix, 
and! he command is acquired. When wo listen to the sentences in 
the optative seme viz. “One should sacrifice”, “One should give**, 
“One should pour libation** etc. an injunction is presented to our 
consciousness. How do we admit that this injunction is communicated 
to us by the optative suffix? An answer to this question is that from 
the usage we determine that the optative suffix denotes the above 
sense. When an experienced person listens to the sentence “Go and 
read*’ it is noticed that he makes haste to act accordingly. We have 
also learnt from experience that the responsive activity of the ,. 
listener is due to the grasp of the sense conveyed by a word. Suppose, 
a person perceives a delicious fruit such as a mango etc. and has 
definitely known by the joint method of agreement and difference that t 
it is conducive to pleasure. Now if tie longs for it, recollecting it| 
conduciveness to pleasure then lie gets by it and relishea. Sucha .- 
desire is an attribute of the soul. It is introspected like ^he soal;; 
The soul is.an object of self-consciousness. Wo cannot exhibit it to 
another person. On that- ground it cannot be held that no disctisiuon 
about the soul is possible. The hypothesis that the soul is intuited by: 
nobody is not tenable. A third person can introspect bis &oql by 
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means of self-consciousness. The desire which leads to the enjoyment 
of a fruit is an attribute of the soul. It can only be introspected. It 
is not a truism that the said desire transcends our knowledge. When 
the said desire is introspected by a person he moves for its enjoyment. 
When we see that another person moves for doing something we infer 
that the listener of the injunctive sentence has the knowledge of the 
incentive or the command conveyed by the injunctive sentence. 

It is our experience that when we hear the optative suffix etc. we 
feel an inspiration but when we do not hear such a word we donot feel 
such inspiration. Thus we determine the meaning of the said suffix 
by the joint method of agreement and difference. This is out solution 
to the above piobiein. Everybody may know it from his own 
experience that whenever a listener hears the optative suffix he is 
aware of an incentive to woik. But when a person hears the optative 
suffix for the first time lie does not become aware of the incentive to 
work. The said inspiration can be made known to us by no other 
proof. The meaning of the verb ‘kuryat* can only be communicated 
by the verb ‘kuryat'. But no other proof can reveal the meaning of 
the said suffix. In the face of such a conclusion those who hold that 
the optative suffix without any reference to the knowledge of the 
relation of denotation communicates an incentive to duly by its own 
intrinsic force lack the coinage of conviction. Hence, we should dis¬ 
regard them and take no mteiest in their views. 

If you hold that no word excepting the optative suffix conveys a 
command then how is it that the word *niyoga* conveys a command 
and the meaning of the woid should fall outside the scope of all proofs 
other than the verbal one 9 Oh Sir ! a command cannot be communi¬ 
cated to us by the derivation of the word ‘niyoga’. Its etymological 
derivation is this The root ‘Yuj* has the indeclinable *ni* as its 
prefix and ‘ghafi* as its suffix. The above derivation is resorted to 
only to explain the form of the said word. As the command is con¬ 
veyed by the verbs ‘yajeta’ etc. so it is communicated to us by no 
other words. Hence the Mimansakas hold that ‘Dharma* is revealed 
by no proof other than the verbal testimony. The function of the 
optative suffix is a command (niyoga). It is nothing but the obligatory 
duty itself.. It is revealed only by the verbal testimony but by no 
other proofs. It is not reasonable to hold that the optative suffix 
conveys an operation which prompts ono to perform an obligatory 
duty. It communicates an obligatory duty which is the meaning of a 
sentence. Some MimAnsakas bold that the Vedas purport to convey 
only objects to be accomplished but not existent realities. 
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A niyoga prompts onr, to ferform an obligatory duty by 

iIs lethal forte 


The hypothec's in quest 10 like that of the BhattaH suggests that 
an injunction has got two parts to play. It plays the role of a mover 
and that of a rite to be performed. Oh long ined one ! you behave 
like a person who has become incoheient owing to the influence of 
sleep since you have held that a movei i& n* t diffeumt from a rite to be 
peitormed. You boldly assett that a ni)Oga is a mover and is also a 
ute to be performed. How do other thinkers suggest double characters 
of a niyoga 9 They canint entertain this suggestion. When a niyoga 
evpic'-sos its veibal nupoit it is a mover. When it is compiehended 
tiom the bide of its meaning it is a lite to be pet formed since an injunc¬ 
tion points to an act to be performed. When a p a rsou says “I cairy 
out the order of my preceptor. I execute the royal mandate*' why 
does lie peiform an act —the content of an injunction? U ihis is 
the question then we give the following answei. An Older has no 
coiurete shape like a jar and heme it cannot be woiked out. We aie 
to woik out the content of an order, m . the object to which the said 
older |>ointb. When a preceptor oideis. lus pupil “You should carry 
a kind of wooden water pot” he think-, that he has obeyed the order 
of hib pieceptor by cairymg a watei-pit. When a king orders his 
officer “Go to the fort" he tlnuks that he has executed the order of 
tl e king by going to the tort. Therefore, a niyoga (an order) is 
nothing but an act to be perfoiwed. 

.A fresh question arises in our mind. There is a verbal usage to 
this effect “I do this by loyal order**. ThiR shows that the said order 
points to the act to be performed. The above objection does not 
hold good since some thinkeis point out that in the abrne example 
the said order is to be earned out and the thud case ending in 
rajajiiaya signifies that he has been duected by the king to do it 

A NIYOGA STIRS OUR UTIV1TY WHEN IIP SI N*>l IS c.RVSPED 

But other thinkers of the I’rabhakaia school hold that the verba! 
aspect of an injunctive sentence implies the obhgitory duty to b* 
discharged and that the sense of an injunctive senlence points to it 
(the said sentence) as a mover. Ibe nitiinsic nature of niyoga 
(an embodiment of command- an injunctive sentence) is the state of 
an act to be performed. But as the very niyoga induces the man 
ordered to discharge his duty so it is celled a mover* A niyoga 
reveals iteeH as an obligatory doty in such a maOnet that it has not 
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also abandoned its nature as a mover. It also acts a6 an inducer 
without forsaking the character of being an obligatoiy duty. The 
import of the verbal aspect of the suffix docs not overburden the 
optative suffix as Kumarila does. 


AN INJUNCTION HAV1N(. NO REFERENCE TO AN END ACTS AN INDUCER 

The very niyoga which is conveyed to us by the very words 
constituting an injunction is "Yajeta Svarga Kamah". It is 
I resented to our conciouwies* as characterized by two concomitants. 
The root 4 Yaji* expresses one of these two concomitants viz., the 
act to be performed. Another compound word ‘Svarga-Kamah 
suggests the second concomitant viz., the person who has right to 
perform a sacrifice and enjoys its iiuit. If it is made out that a 
sacrifice is a means to heaven then it is established that a person 
who is desnous of heaven has light to perfoun a saicnfice. Thus, 
it amounts to this that only a person, desirous of heaven, performs 
a sacriGce and the path, already chalked out, is to be followed to 
establish syntactical relation between a sacrifice ard one desirous of 
heaven. But donot think that an injunctive sentence induces a 
person to perforin a sacrifice because it exhibits the fruit of the 
enjoined sacrifice. If such a view is held then the independence of 
an injunction is at stake An injunction is not so weak that it 
cannot induce a person to perform a sacrifice till it does not exhibit 
the fruit of the action enjoined If we do not admit the truth of. the 
hypothesis that an injunction independently induces a person to 
perform a rile then injunctions such as “One should perform a 
sacrifice as long as he should live etc." should not induce a person 
to activity. Very well, a question is now put to you viz., "Are 
these injunctions ‘One .should sacrifice as Jong as he lives' etc. 
absolutely fruitless?" The Mimanbakas say "We answer in the 
affirmative". They admit that these are fruitless. The reason 
behind this admission is this. An injunctive sentence does not 
require a fruit for its completion. But an injunction "One should 
perform a sacrifice” requires two essential elements for its completion. 
The two factors are as follows. "What is to be performed*’ and 
“Who will perforin it” are required by an injunction. These two 
elements are to be filled up as an injunction requires them. If this 
is the case then the above injunction "One should sacrifice so long as 
Relives” its import is tba,t a living person is enjoined and the 
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obligatory duty is to perform a sacrifice. Then the fruit of this 
injunction will be assumed after mature' consideration. It is not 
mentioned in the scriptures. What is the function of an injunction 
in case of the injunction “One who desires heaveu should perform 
a sacrifice ?*' Does it hint at the right to perform a sacrifice of a 
person who desires heaven? No, in tins case an injunction expresses 
only a command. Tf we do not subscribe to this view then the 
mention of the word ‘Svargakama* lo-es all its significance The 
injunction in question pm ports to convey that heaven is the goal and 
a sacrifice is a means to its attainment. The word ‘Svarga-kama* 
lias not been inserted in the injunction to serve the useful purpose 
of exhibiting the lesult of Ill’s sacrifice. Tbeiefore an injunction 
does not function to stir movement for the attainment of goal. But 
the desire for the attainment of goal is the cause of movement. Some 
authoritative j ersons hold that a desire for the attainment of goal 
is the real motive which dnves a person to action and an injunction 
lacks the driving foice since an injunction completes its mission, 
vindicating the relation of means to its end. But it does not concern 
itself with the actual peiformance of a Vedic rite. 

Hence, as the fyena sacrifice is a sinful act so in that case it 
has been shown that a poison who desires to kill his enemy by means 
of the Yedic mystic-iite has Light to perform the Syena sacrifice. 
The use of participle (Satr Fuflix) in abhnaian justifies the above 
interpretations of the Vedic piis c age “S^cnena abhicaian yajeta.” 
In this case, the Ved’c passige does not induce him to undertake 
the Syena sacufi e. The pen-on does not make out from the passage 
that the killing of enemy is lus duly. But he does not simply know 
the means to the killing of his enemy. The sciipture simply gives 
him instruction with regaid to the more means of slaughter. The 
Faid injunction doe3 not influence him to perfoun the $.\ena sacrifice 
since the strong desire to kill his enemy drives luui to peiform the 
said sacrifice. Therefore, the word 'beneficial matter* has been put 
in the definition of Dharma (Duty) in order to exclude sinful deeds 
such as the Syena sacrifice etc. from duty. The definition of Dharma 
is this : Any matter which serves a useful puipose and is laid 

down by Vedic injunction is Duty. 

When the qualification of a person if determined by his desire 
of some fruit the sacriptural passages induce him to adapt *such 
procedure of performance as is a necessary means to a rite. The 
author of the Mimansa Sutra has p aid to this effect that the scriptures 
enlighten merely a sacrifice. In cate of the verb *yajeta f a sacrifice,* 
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the meaning of the said verb is known to be a means to heaven. 
But when a sacrifice is * known to be a means to heaven the manner 
of proocdure is not known. Hence, at that time scriptural passages 
alone induce a person to adopt procedure of performance since there 
is no desire of some fruit which may act as a motive. The.efoie, 
the killing of an animal which take.s place in connection with the 
performance of a rite dedicated to Agni and Soma is not a sinful act. 
In that case the killing of animal is one of manners of performance. 
The prohibition that one should not kill animals is a general rule. 
The general rule extends its jurisdiction over all matteis without 
encroaching upon the sphere cf a particular rule. As the k lling of 
an animal is one of the subsidiary actions of tlie nte dedicated fo 
Agni and Soma and is laid down by the Scupturi so the general 
•rule which prohibits animal-slaughter cannot declare it to be a 
sinful act. 

• (To It conihuu d) 



DRAMA IN EDUCATION* 

PilABODII ClIAXDR V GllOSIJ, MA 

I3ishop Long wlio passed miiu xcais in Rcngal onco observed 
that the Rengilcc peasant w is a fine example ot the educated illi¬ 
terate ”, and, as we all know, what is tine ol Ikngil is certainly true 
ol India, in this lespect Without going to an\ exlicme \\< max surely 
believe that the class 100 m and the text book give us onl\ a limited 
extent ot education It is nectssux but it is nitdequate Tho media 
and methods ol education ait however, man} lagoic used to attach 
great importune to tiivcl is education Ilmisell a wide tiavellei, ho 
tullv realised how tnxels might cvcatt that senst ol jov and reality and 
might cause that widening ol the mental horizon which lax be}ond the 
scope and limits ol cliss*ioom education 

Drama is one ot the most powerlul and eliertive modes of cdu- 
c ition m all eounti les ind in all ages The Greek stage was very often 
utilised as the platloun tor the spieul ol ideas md the Gie«h diama, 
in spite ot its distinct emphasis on form, alwavs atUrlicd the greatest 
possible significance to ideas Willi (he Gieeks then ^tate was not 
rtierelv a medium or an environment if w is i mode ot existence 
It was a rhvthm ol life which tliev so often sougJit to expiess through 
their diaim which was to them something much ihoxc what we ordi- 
nanlv mean bx ait There came a tune in the lustojv of Greek lrie 
and cultuie when tire mxstenous link bctxveen life and art gave rise 
to strange svmbols ot ait lorms and modes of existence through which 
the Greek mistcis sought to convex an entile philosophy ol Lie So 
intense, ho spontaneous and widespieul was the sens*, oi cultiue, and 
so instinctive was the sen*-e ot beauty with tht Giecks lint dr rnia, even 
as a medium ot education, was elevated to the highest lex cl ot art. 

With the Romans drama came to be i diticnnt experience. 
Drama was brought down to a lower level It w is often meant to be 
recited rather than performed This accounts toi its emphasis on 
sensationalism which the Elizabethans so often mntited in their plays. 
It is partly for this reason that even the best tragedies of Shakespeare 
are not free from the hoirors ol violence Tin lact is that the Roman 
drama degenerated because it lost that contact with the bfe of the 
people which alone can give to drama its true vitality. It not only 

* This paper was read at the Fifth loath Leadership Training Camp, Darjeeling* 
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forgot its heritage but also lost that sense of cultural message whn 
is what education, m the bioadest sense, always conveys. 

The gieatness of the Elizabethan epoch lies mainly m the drair 
inherent m the life of the people The defeat of the Aiwuda wine 
took place on the national plane gave iise to a tremendous sense c 
victoi y and exaltation on the plane oi the Elizabethan diama which j 
remaikablv bold and nnmcasmablv majestic even when m a tiaged 
the heio finds IiiiiislU debated b\ clicuinstances With disastei 
stiidnig m J tom all sides, Vlacbctli li is Ins moment of despan and cue 
* out, 

“ 1 have li\ed long enough inv wav oi life 
Is (alien into the seat, the jellow leal ” 

And jet meeting Ins doom lace to late, as Bnnam foiest comes t 
Dunsmane, Macbeth his lin* coungt which is bom of despan, and 1 
piepaicd to fight till H sh is liackod fiom ins bones Tiagedy witl 
Shakespeaie is not the poetiv ol despan it is on the othei hand, c 
testament ot 1 nth m lilt It gi\os 11 s tlie Vision of the human sou 
passing thiough the \alle\ ol death and coming out undei stais Th< 
fact is that the Elizabeth ms had then own message ot life to convex 
and that tliev tinned th.una it sell into an education winch was also ai 
ait, even as the (necks did centimes eailici 111 the leligious setting 
of then plavs Tin Lh/ibetlians lived then lile 111 then drama, anc3 
it was not living lilt second hmd Duke, IIiwkins and Fiobishei 
used to move out to the open sea to iob foreign ships with foieign gold, 
and thev used to come hack to the Thames tinewing their caps m the 
air under the (/incus window, and the whole Elizabethan liteiature 
is drenched in sc 1 spuv 

The lull histoiv ot the Indian diama has not jet been wntten. 
What we luvo is onlv a collection ot taint traces, obscure outlines, 
examples winch do not iullv ie\eai to us the sense oi the wme-daik 
pressuie of lilc the tremendous alternation of illusion and teality 
which, according to Nietzsche is the verv soul ot diama Yet thiough 
the limited evidence oi the Indian diama and of otliei forms of art 
we find the relics somehow coming alive, and then we feel the immense 
throb and lush of life even mulci the imagery of our drama Here hfe 
is not an 4 agon * (conflict or struggle), as it is in the Greek diama, 
not the vision ot human power which the Elizabethans derived from 
the Renaibsance. Life, as it appears m the San&kiit diama, has the 
se of a ceaseless quest of the soul for truth. This doesl not mean, 
aver, that it is necessarily metaplivsical. It is always vibrant with 
it is always ablaze with the passion and poetry which even now 
* ^actense Indian life in spite of all our sorrows and sufferings. $ 
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has its tongues of flame, and vet it is tiemulous with the tears that 
soothe and punfv But, above all, it gives us the smgulai pattern of 
a life of fulfilment, a pattern of wiongs Inal and wtongs forgiven 
\i the same tune it has the powet to fianspoit us n<\av Irom the world 
of illusions into the unneise of self examination, silt-knowledge and 
self-iealikdtion, in shotl, into the uniuisc oi tin u ilih of the mlenor 
vision 

Basham pandhusau bashana myaniu-l shama muhlu dhnUu- 
habnn 9 Behind 11ns line of Ivalidisi we do not get meidv hi image 
of calm sonow and despm but undo it we ilso git the glimpse of a 
caepei level ot experience We line a cliaur notion of reality 
(loethe who hid i nnstn mind instinctive 1\ ippreented the splendid 
pattern of life depicted In Tvilidi^i But a gieatei ippreciatiou comes 
iiom Tagore who inteipicts (imihe s c ulog\ in his hnlliuit tssav on 
Shikespenes Innptsl md Ivilidisis i bln puma ShahunUitom 

Dnnii is an expression of lift is in ill fonn, is a svmbol of 
the jo\ and exalt it ion ot life is the ver\ j In thin id cull me, sufieied 
much m India throughout tlu Middle \g(s ol Inch in histotv Bui 
t\cu m dec iv it k mains i splendid lum Bun now il one goes to 
lln remotest v Uigt in Indii on-* finds tint the simple* poisani, tliough 
burdened with ill the evils of poverlv md lllitciuv Ins % keen sense 
of bemtv an instinctive ippi tent ion of life which finds expression m 
micei quunt and etude loims of elt uua It is inn/ing how at times 
oui villageis, with the minimum lesouices and the minimum cuqip- 
ment, produce through traditional tonus, a tieiuendouslv moving sense 
of diama 

Tt is tiue that life is r ceaseless piogiess and that nt has therefore 
to make experiments and innovations adjusting and idapting its foims 
to express and to keep pace with the changing life oi min It is there¬ 
fore desirable that there must be all over out vast countn an oigmised 
effort to bring about a levival ami renovation ol drain! What is 
needed is a svstem of approach inspired In Teil love for drama as an 
nt But even then the deciding faetoi will be file itself for m the 
ultimate analysis great diama i c the product ol ruins love for life and 
the joy that he discovers m lito Behind all gieat dnma the creative 
foiee must alwavs come out of the sense of the endless wonderfuIneBS 
that human life is and will always be 
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The Lorimers at Home —By F. Y. Thompson. Longmans, Green 
Sc Co. 


There are countless lovers of the English language, society and culture 
who may never have the opportunity of seeing Eaglaud and observing hei 
life closely. Thoy will certainly remain grateful to Mr. Thompson for 
The Lomnrrs al.If nine which gives them much of what they want to have. 
Here «« also a novel method of teaching English iti the context of the 
modem soeiil life ui Eujlund. The form combines narration with conver¬ 
sation into a stor\ with IV purpjsi of “conveying as much information 
as is ncoussniy.” I hero is also a \ery effective introduct.cn of commen¬ 
tary. Notes, cxeicisi s and lists ot b >oks ior reference make the ariangeinent 
complete. Wli.it is spocallv commendable i 3 th.il the stoiy and the 
purpose foim a laimonnAis whole, br>tb contributing to the success of 
the venture. 

Pjmbodh CnANDRA Ghosh. 

Shakespeare —T*y (\ J. Sisson; Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
for The British Council and The National Book League; First Impression 
1055; Pages 52; Price 2a net. 

Assistant Dilector and Senior Fellow at the Shakespeare Institute in 
the University of Birmingham, Strntfoid-on-Avon, and author of much 
work of permanent value on Shakespeare and bis age, Professor Sisson 
has been aptly chosen for the piesent contribution. But this brochuro, 
No. 5S, can claim its place in tho scries, “Writers and their work/* only 
if T. S. Eliot’s contention that “the meaning of poetry to others is as 
much a port of that poetry as what it means to the writer” iSe accepted, 
for tho essay presents v« ry little of Shakospeare and practically nothing 
of his work. It is rather a resume of what other people through tho ages 
have thought and mid of him and his work, an epitome of tho vast litera¬ 
ture on the subject. The author surveys the entire history of the attitudes 
to Shakespeare taken up by successive generations of critics, scholars, 
and play-guing public in the Elizabethan Age, the Eighteenth Century, 
the .Romantic Age, the Victorian Era, and tho Twentieth Century, and 
indicates all the different approaches: biographical, historical, and textual; 
litciary, moral, and philosophical. 

The vexed problem of authorship is dispensed with summarily. Tbc 
legend of a provincial genius with great natural gifts and little education 
ig traced to a casual remark of Pbpe. The Romantics to preserve the 
Preconceived notions of their idol explained away his inequalities by g 
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spurious interpolations. The resulting Baconian theory continued to tb*> 
twentieth century, Bacon being substituted by the seventeenth Ead of 
Oxford. Confutation came with J. M. Robertson's "llaconian llcrosg" 
and evou extended Slrntfordian authorship to additional plays in E, B. 
Everitt's “ Young Shalcapcaie ." 

To contemporaries Shakespeare was a man of the theatre, and, though 
belonging to the vagabond profession of playwrights, was looked upon 
by them as a ‘gentleman,* for his being attached to the service of high 
|>( rsouagos like Lord < 'liaitiherl.im and the King himself. The emphasis 
on his work and the lecogmlion of his position in literary history came 
later. The eighteenth century not only tilled critically the virgin soil, 
initiatiog ‘imperative criticism,’ but first tidied up Shakespeare's text for 
modern renders, and even f irebtalied the study of style and imagery. The 
nineteenth century saw the birth of a new teligion, Shakospc/ircolatry, with 
its uncritical enthusiasm and hero-worship, philos jphising upon the moral 
and intellectual aspects of his work. 

The complexity of life and literature m the present contury is fully 
reflected m many conflicting approaches—realistic and imaginative, his¬ 
torical and personal, dramatic and philosophical—all supported by ovidonoes 
< f facts scrupulously accumulated by the Science of Shakespeareology. 
On the ono hand, practical sagacity has promoted textual and bibliogra¬ 
phical studies by the Loudon School in A. W. Pollard’s "Shakespeare 
QHallos ami Folios," P. B. Mckornnv’s "Prolegomena for the Orford 
Shakespeare” ; and on the other, the Crocom conception of criticism has 
Miggested interpretation by imaginative intuition to T. 8. Eliot and G. W. 
Knight. With some, it is assessment by knowledge of the author and 

Ins medium in the social and technical setting as brought out by advanced 

• 

.Elizabethan scholarship; with others, individual experience and analysis 
of work have led criticism to transcend functional cr historical considera¬ 
tions. L. C. Knights and Una EUis-Formor tread these new paths. Ivor 
Brown brings Shakespeare and his work close to the subtlety of modern 
psychology in literary activity, as indicated by Richards. Treudian method 
of analysis of morbid psychology has been applied by J. I. Stewart 
in “ Character and Motive in Shakespeare ” and by E. Jones who detects 
(Edipus complex in Hamlet. There are simultaneous attempts at 
studying Shakespeare as an Elizabethan and fitting him to our own times, 

Tf Barker and Poel have emphasized not simply theatrical performance 
hut even production on a kind of stage for w&ich Sh tk^pcare’s l»lnys were 
originally designed, against the present elaborate hpccLiculat presentation 
which shows down the action, there are others ready to attribute absolute 
bfe and reality to Shakespeare's creations* beyond the range of dramatic 
illusion, transcending the form itself and the capabilities of the stage and 
audience. During the last twenty years there has again bet in a full tide 

of reaction from the study of Hie playwright to that of the poet, as indi- 

' 10-WlOp-VU 
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catrd, for instance, in G. Rylnnds’s “Words a ml Poetry" and Caroline 
Spurgoon’s “ Shake spcaic's Imayrnj The confusion in the present state 
of Shakespeare criticism is shown in the emorgenoe of the term‘ambi¬ 
valence/ implying dual layers of moaning and becoming something like an 
umbrella to cover varied and even conflicting interpretations. 

The select bibliography prepared in collaboration with J. R. Brown 
is of special value, it lists a few hundred of the recent publications as 
well as ‘classics, 1 which would form a representative Shakespeare library. 
A helpful reading guide for teachers ami students alike, it covers the entire 
field: biography, documentary and in'erpretnfive; background of Eliza¬ 
bethan life, thought, and stage; souice, ti*xt p and (Mironnlogy; language, 
style, and versification; literary cutieistn before 1000 and after; and 

Special Studios. _ _ 

r IC. Lamm. 

The Purple Wheel.— By Vera La i'laustra; Published by the Author; 
First Edition, 1051; Pages 215 + 7; Price Not Mentioned. 

The volume is a 1 i 1 Lie contiibution to the section ol English literature 
with an exotic setting and theme from the East. It tolls the story of the 
Egyptian King philosopher Akhen-uton to whose memory the book re 
dedicated by the pi ol ILsforv, legends, and mythology of Eg\pt, Thebes, 
and Ethiopia 1 fiend to . nrndi tin imagination The narrative is nob a 
connected and continuous talc, hut is composed of loose poems, some of 
which, like Losl (,ault n mil Ranifivitil Horn, originally appeared in The 
Chromnfconcs Maga/me and ‘Pile \tw Verse Magazine, and it gives ac¬ 
counts of ancient hie in court and field, worship and festival, hunting and 
sailing, spattered with fust} moralisings and philosophical speculations. 

A ritual procession ma} be brought to life: 

‘‘Maidens with harps down the Nile 
Listing life on shadow-dial 
Flint! 1 1 Reason gingered there 
I alios woven m their hair." 

Or llio gusto of man and beast at harvesting: 

“Pound go thresher oxen pair 
Circle seated driver's chair 
llio! C) o\on, thrash grain faster, 

Straw for you and grain for your master. 9 ' 

The Egyptian conception’ of the beginning of life with the Sun-god, 
originating from a flower and floating upon tbo sea, starts the spinning 
of the yarn: 

‘‘In Beginning the Sun-god Flower 
Floated upon Ocean of Time, 

Flowoth forth primeval matter 

• Delicate in shadowed ethers—spun electrum," 
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And abstiact platitude* on iLe tin alienee of life, natural effervescence 
of the eastern mind, abound 

* r J bus, aid thu*-, 

The ina/e of kings pn«s- piss 
Lab) until us w no, 

Lost on mist) seas *' 

Splendour of eolouis and dimness of mist, violence of passion and 
diearn) mysticism, voluptuous imagery and mood) contemplation, unite 
in the right oriental fashion And the atmospheie is cicatcd by the com¬ 
bined effects of landscape, scenes, and figures from life and imagination: 
the Blue Nile with its invsterious source tin immunoml Pyiamids, and 
the Lynn/ns undulating; cnsigned boats md palm woven sails, panthers 
and mollusc i shells, Lliaiaoli and Ameno, Ilalasu and i hot bines, Osins 
and Isjs— haunting names to tonjiiii with r l hough tlic interest Hags in 
nauative passages the hue luiciiudcs art inspired and inspuiiig 

“liei clucks were pomegimates 
lhp m d n mid dn sun 
\nd lie i f< tin loundid 
1 ci 11 c uii\i ol i pt n< d f< mt 

linos of vnuuu po» ti) in un iges (f vivid f mi y ur set like ms in 
the dull background: 

''Jtosc-puiplcd ncluDibuuns |p»nk lotusj float 

on Sailed L ike 
lake cups to the gods ’ 

• 

Lines vary m length, from dimctie to he\nmetic, and stanzas in the 
nunibci oi lines, fiom tlnec to Liutccu Occasioned ili)njes are woven 
into the pievaiJmg unrli)med ioiu])Ob]tion, winch, howtvn, 1 icks the stiue- 
tural vigour of blank verso and fails to atta 7 n the distinctive lhyihin of 
vers litre The narrative is wanting in the fluidity and ( isy „mt of 
Scott's lays and MorrV sagas, the spied and vine of M istfield's or 
Gibson's dramatic 6kot< bes, and the sustain d slowness <f m< cement in 
the oriental tales of Matthew Arnold or Edwin Arnold. 


k Lahiri. 



Pboffssok Bbno\ki’m\r Shikar—Lectures 

Sri B. T. Tiiakur M.A., Professor Beuojkumar Harkar Lectori 
of this University for tho year 1954, delivered, during the month < 
July, a course of four lectures on “Money, its nature and managi 
ment” in the Darbhanga Hall of the University. Dr. Saroj 
kumar Basu, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Industrial Finance, Calcutt 
University presided over these lectures. The lectures were high! 
interesting and they attracted a large number of students and teacher 
of the University interested in the subject. Through the courtesy c 
8ri B. T. Thakur, we have made arrangement for the publication c 
summaries of all the four lectures in the next issue of the Calcutt; 
Review. 

* * * * 

. Yidyas\gar Lecture 

Sii Beuoy Gbo*-o, M.A.,* Yidjasagar Lecturer of this Universit 
for 1956, delivered his inaugural lecture on '‘VidyaFaffar*' on the ilOtl 
July, 1956, at the Darbhanga Hall in the University. Professo 
N. K. 8idbanta, Vice-Chancellor of the University presided over th< 
lecture. 





■gtotifications 

NOTIFICATION op THE UM1\falfslTl OK PuuNA. 

No. I2\ Bar/GJ'of 1956-56. 

It is hcieby notified tbat tha undermentioned candidate s who have been /ound guilt? oi 
having readied to unfair mean* at (be Into bjience (ArmA F. Y. Examination held in 
October 1955, are declared to have failed at (he said Examination, and have further been 
debarred from appearing at any Examinations of this University before the period mentioned'' 
against then names Howrvei, they eie allowed to complete their terms for the Inter, 
Science (Agn ) S Y Course. 


Umveisity 
Seat No 

Examination and Name 

Intel Science (Agn ) 

F. Y. 

College 

Date till which he is debarred. 

87 

Rege, Uniakanl Vaaant 

Colit ge of 
Agriculture 
Poona-6 

End of f\ fober, 1957. 

49 

Woehinode, Jagannath 
Saklwaxn 

do 

End of October, 1957 


V. D. Khan, 
Registrar. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 

f ihe midi mentioned candidates aro debarred fioui appearing at an t nivcrartv Examine- 
tion fer the period not«-d against their Denies as tiny were found guilty of lining unfair means 
at the Supple mentary Intermediate and Bachelor in Aita, Science and Engineering Examina¬ 
tions of 1955. 


SI. Centre No. A Registration Candidate's Pencdof 

No. Examination No. A College Name. punishment. 

1. B N. College Roll Pat 76 335-33 Shashi Shekhar Debarred from 

I Be BN College Prasad Narayan appearing at any 

Smgh Unit. Exam. 

prior to the 
Ann* al Exam, 
of 1957. 


2. Do, Roll Tat 17b 2^98-49 

B. A. BN College 


3 Bihar College of Roll Pat 23 2876 52 

Engineering. B.Sc (Eng ) Bihn College of 

Part 1. Engineering 


Raj Naudan 
blngh 


Debar i ed from 

appearing at any 
l niv. Exam, 
prior to the 
\nuual Exam, 
of 1957 


M N.vsimuddin Debarred frotn 

appealing at 
anj Umv. Exam, 
ptior to the 
Annual Exam 
of 1957. 


4 Do 


Roil Pat 32 
B 8c (Kng ) 
Part T 


112 s 5i> sheikh 
llili.r Col'tgi’ • f \MuU,b 
Engineering (Jaiaibbi 


Delmrred from 
appearing at 
any Umv. Ex¬ 
am. prior to 
the Annual 
Exam, of 1967. 


8. Y HOTSAN 
Deputy Registrar, 
Patna UniftoHy 
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UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS 
Notification 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned can lidatea have boon debarred from 
appearing for any Examination of this Univerpity for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means dming tbe Examinations of March, 1955. 

Their Examinations of March, 1955 have been cancelled. A statement with detailed 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed 

MATRICULATION 

Nos. Register Numbti end Period of Tbe month and year in which 




Name of candidate 

Rustication 

permitted to appear for 





Examination. 

1. 

624 

A. M. Abdel Kami) 

2 yoiis 

Till March, 1957 

2. 

662 

.R Johnson 

0 f. 

Do. 

3. 

694 

E Noiayanan Nau 

2 

Do. 

4. 

1125 

8. Kama la Bai 

1 year 

Till March 1956 



INTERMEDIATE 


5. 

4b4 

P. Cbamlra^ckar 

2 years 

Till Maiih, 1957 

Vk 

5H1 

B. Stibbaray udu 

1 yrai 

Till Match, 195i» 

7. 

016 

M. Naidvana lb ridy 

2 yean 

1 ill Mar h, 1957 

8. 

* Ii81 

P. Laksbmaiah (.'In tty 

• • 

Examination cancelled 

9. 

832 

B. N&gappn 

2 vi an 

Till March. 1957 

10. 

841 

V. Raugaiali St tty 

2’ 

Do 

U, 

842 

D Rangaswamy 

a 

Dr. 

12. 

861 

P. Bbandan 

a .. 

Do. 

13. 

4 *G2 

K. Madhusmlhaiia Kao 

a .. 

Do 

14. 

1016 

E. James Prabhakar 

a .. 

Do 

15. 

1059 

M. C. A cnkdta Itedilv 

2 

Do 

10. 

1581 

K. 8. Joyaianidu 

2 » 

Do 

17. 

2.161 

foscf Simon 

2 

Do. 

18 

2 *65 

Kochaxarkcy .fob 

a 

Do 

10 

2168 

G. Krishna Meuou 

2 .. 

Do. 

20. 

2371 

N. K. MaynukuMy 

•; 

- 

Do. 

21. 

2772 

'P. N. MutliU8\\diiiv 

‘2 .. 

Do. 

22. 

3131 

V. Pinna-wain v 

2 •» 

Do. 

23. 

1439 

K. Ponniah 

Examination Cancelled 

24. 

4622 

V, K. Ramannfhaii 

2 ,» 

Till March, 1957 

25. 

0227 

R % Ponniah Sonias 

a » 

Do. 



Kanthan. 



26. 

9966 

K. X. Sebastian 

J year 

Till March, 1956 

27. 

13973 

C. Suiochana 

2 years 

Till Marrh, 1957 

28. 

14466 

K. Venkataiam.nab 


Do. 

20 

14609 

R Cbandtas' khaiaiab 

.1 

*» »■ 

Do 

80. 

J4727 

B. Balaswami 

1 year 

9 ill March, 1959 

81. 

15154 

G Sundararajn Kan 

1 

l>o 

82. 

15219 

P n George 

2 yrais 

Till March, 1957 

34. 

15758 

K. K. Jayacbaiidran 

2 ., 

Do. 

34. 

15769 

P Ramarhandran Nair 

2 „ 

Do. 

35. 

16266 

B. Jayalakshmi 

2 ,. 

Do. 

36. 

18923 

H. Narayana ^firtty 

a » 

Do. 

37. 

19077 

B. A. Md. 8adude*u 

2 .. 

Do. 



B A 

DEGREE 


88. 

198 

M. Abdnl Rahman ivban 

2 veais 

Till March, 1957 

89. 

783 

N. Venkatasu 

9 „ 

Do. 

40. 

801 

Alexander, K C. 

‘I 

TUI March, 1958 



B.Sc. DEGREE 


41# 

124 

C. T. Jobny 

2 year* 

Till March, 1957 

42. 

2286 

B. Rarndas Haliga 

’2 M 

Do 

48. 

2996 

8. Ganesan 

1 year 

Till March, 1956 



B A. [HONOURS) XJKGRKB 


44. 

69 

Clifford Joseph Gozmao 

2 yeais 

Till March, 1957 



THIBD AND FINAL B E. (MECH ) 

45. 

419 

A. Nemperumal 

3 years 

TUI March, 1958 



b.t. degree 


46. 

254 

V. Hcn.isb 

8 years 

Till April, 1958 


No E 463 



University Building*., 


Illegibly 


fpauir, Madras 5 




ted 9th Jam I960 


Deputy ft$ 
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EDMUND HUSSERL’S 1 PHENOMENOLOGY 

J|TKN1>IUN\TII MoflXNTV, M.A., DR-PhTT,. 1 O DOTTINGKN), 

Lfrfiurr CqUutla Cmrmitu 

When Edmund Husserl initiated the mcnement of thought 
died PhenomcsUolotf ]), he rejected the history ot thought us irrelevant, 
the entire history of philosophy. claimed to be making an 
idirely new beginning. Hnt later towards the end of his life he was 
daring himself upon the cnnias of history and even put forth the 
hum that the history of philosophy contained an urge, a teleological ' 
iimis towards ‘transcendental phenomenology'! 

About the turn of the century, when the Loyisclic Uutir- 
nclunigen 3 appeared and the foundation of Phenomenology was laid, 
•hilosophieal situation in Europe was such as could have, quite 
nderstandably, incited Husserl to :t complete denial of the value ol 
istory. The prevailing philosophical schools in Germany were Neo- 
Kantianism at Marburg and Heidelberg and the so-called Lcbctis- 
Itiloxophic of Dilthev in Berlin. Neo-Kantins had reduced 

hiloHophy to methodology* of the sciences and hcbcusph ilosoph ie had 
•duced all reality to the streams of inner experiences (Erlcbmsse ). 
J oth the schools denied the possibility of any absolute knowledge for, 
iere was nothing absolute to be known. Nothing was given for, as 
ip Neo-Kantians lik^d to say. every thing was as a task for 
iidless deteraiination. Truth was relativised. Logie was reduced 
ither to psychology or to methodology. Husserl, who started ga 
latheraatician under Weierstrasse, naturally lound here an inherent, 
bsurdity of the prevailing way of thinking. Husserl m&dft. 

i Bdtmu.d Husserl (1S59-1038) wa, Pro^sor of Philosophy at Halle, 

■*'r"T5i& tM-c, w. 1. <XW..V4 «■ m. ;_<;«>> ■, n! 

W09), areTbe, heweforth, iSfewed to as the Logical Investigate. ,• ., / ■ 
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choice, rejected history and would rather make a new beginning. 
Phenomenology aimed at opening the door to absolute knowledge. 
Philosophy has to be a rigorous science. Stop by step, it must 
acquire absolute knowledge. The spirit of methodical research must 
animate philosophy. Philosophy is no field for romanticism nor for 
hypothesis. ’ It has to avoid the method of speculation. Speculation 
yields hypothesis. Absolute certainty can come only through intuition. 
Truth must be intuited and what k intuited has to be faithfully 
recorded. This requires patient enquiry. Only patient search can 
reveal truths to oui intuition and only scientific rigour could enable 
us to record the intuited faithfully. The method of philosophy is to 
be description. 

What then are the ‘phenomena* that are to he described 0 
Since Phenomenology aims at securing absolute knowledge and since 
absolute knowledge is knowledge of what is absolute, the ‘phenomena' 
to be described could only be such non-relative entities. This implies 
a conception ol ‘phenomena* very different from the usual. Not 
everything that is given is a phenomenon m the phenomenological 
sense, but only such ol them as arc or can be given absolutely. Such 
are the a priori essences and the essential structures. Phenomenology 
started as the descriptive science of the a pi ion essences and essential 
structures. 

Husserl ga\e the stmt in the ‘Logical Investigations’ whose 
first volume appealed in 1900. The mam purpose of the first volume 
was the rejection of all relativism, especially of psychologism, from the 
field of logic. This negative task served to bring into light the pheno¬ 
menological attitude. The logical entities : concepts, propositions, and 
the logical law's are not to be reduced to extra-logical factors. Pheno¬ 
menology was opposed to causal explanations^ to rcductionism in 
general. A concept has its own ^ unique unity of meaning which is 
missed by reductionism. The same holds good of all logical entities. 
The second volume of the ‘Logical Investigations' strengthened this 
argument by further considerations. Taking up the distinctions 
between act and content, Husserl tried to show that logical contents 
were given in acts that were radically different from those in which 
spatio-temporal particulars were given. The traditional theories 
abstraction are thereby rejected. These considerations lead Husserl 
to a sort of Platonic realism based not on speculative grounds but on 
the authentic evidence of the logical phenomena. The logical entities 
are ideal entities. The distinction between the ideal and the real 
between fact and essence becomes of cardinal importance for Husserl's 
followers. 




1966] EDMUND HTJSSERL*S: PHENOMENOLOGY 

It is this phase of Husserl’s thought that helped the fonnatk»i ^ 
what is called the phenomenological school. Brilliant scholars* y<^ 
and dd, rallied round Husserl at Goettingen and undertook the so-called£ 
eidetic ’ researches into the various regions of being. The method 
of description of a prion eidetic structures was applied to such diverse 
regions as logic, ethics, politics, sociology , aesthetics, religious 
expelience, etc. . . Alexander Pfander's Logic, the works on ethics by.' 
Max Sclieler and Nicolai Hartmann, Edith Stein’s and Reinach's 
studies in the fields of politics and sociology, Moritz Geiger’s enquiries 
into aesthetic experience and numerous other enquiries into the nature 
of perception and memory, etc. — all these are records of the influence 
that Husserl excercised. The importance of these works is not merely 
methodological, but also concerns the content. 

The main principles underlying these researches have been most 
clearly brought out by Scheler in his conception of the material a 
priori. In his rather famous criticism of Kant, (that is only restated 
l)>* Nicolai Hartmann in his ‘Ethics’), Scheler accuses Kant’s doctrine 
of a priori as having been vitiated by three defects : formalism, sub¬ 
jectivism and intellectualism. The a priori is, for Kant, necessarily 
formal, subjective and belongs to the discursive understanding. What 
is content, as opposed to form, conies from outside, is a posteriori. 
The a priori must come from within. This is never proved adequately 
by Kant and is rejected by Scheler. Even Kant himself, by recognis¬ 
ing that space and time were pure intuitions and given to us, suggests 
to us a doctrine of the a priori of whose implications, we may Bay, he 
was unaware. Scheler and Hartmann, following Husserl, recognise 
material apriorities, that are, further, objective in the sense of having 
their own modes of being. They apply this doctrine to the field of 
ethics, where Kant’s formal Categorical Imperative is replaced by 
priori but material values of varying complexity and graduations? 

Added to this doctrine of the material a priori, the phenomeno- 
logists found in Husserl another suggestion of great importance. That 
is the doctrine of non-sensuous intuition. The a-priorities are indepen¬ 
dent of sense-experience, but still could be given to intuition—obvious¬ 
ly to a nonsensuous intuition. About this doctrine of intuition in - 
Husserl, we shall have occasions to speak later on. Closely connected 
with this is the theory of evidence,—a theory which is almost the core 
°f phenomenology. 

Whereas the 'Logical Investigations’ suggested and: inspired. 
uncompromising realism, the Ideas Vol. I> a published in 1918, lead to 

. f. Idem xu einet retium Phacnomenologie und Philosophic, 

English translation by Boyce Gibson to bo referred to as • MeW * ; : ■■ 
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what is known a* tianscendental oi phenomenological idealism r lj J( 
Ideas do, of course, take then start Irani the distinction between iad 
and essence, between empirical poiceptton and non-em pineal intuition 
between the naturalistic altitude and the phenomenological attitudi 
Vhenoinenologv is hlill said t«i hi m eidetic studs and its method to 
consist oi description Hut this time v\c aie presented with a neu 
distinction inthm phtnom nolngx tlu distuution between the regional 
ontologies and tiatisccndenlal phcnoine nolog\ Tin eidtfic leseaiclu 
into the \ moils regions oi h mt (onstduti the \annus legional onto 
logics Foimal logic is i found ontulogv J taxing lot its region tin 
emptv one oi olqfrl in gemril f Vs tonli isted with these, tian 
(-mdental plienonu nolog\ k now said to bt an eidetic studs oi Hi 
region oi pine consciousness Hussiil c\en goes hesoncl this He* licit 
met eh distinguislus between the \ moils itgionil ontologies and tims 
cendentaljihiiionunologv but *,ms s () tu is to s (l \ that the latte 1 
affords the ioundilion ot tin fonmi 1 he apiion objee tivitic s which 
the tegional ontologies disccnet iif constituted in pun consciousness 
Hence the name transcendenttl idealism We sliall see subsequent 1\ 
the distinction between this ldcdiHii uul the idealism oi [\ant J\>» 
the piobont it is impoituit to icccynise the toms tint led IIusscil 
to it 


b'or, when iht rd\ Husscil w is on his wav to the idealism oi the 
Ideas, Jus followers ihiudoiiid lum Fhc\ ucused him as going bid 
to pb)chologisin and to speculate metaplissics loi tlu phenonnni- 
logical method oi description ga\c no wanant foi am idealism ot pun 
consciousness J)icln t Hus-eil now take sides with those \»i\ 
M&zburgei Nio hantiavis ( ohen uul Natoip whom he had so vein 
mentis it|ectccP lo ide! to tins suspicion, the agung Natoip cam' 
out With a pdpcL when lie claimed that not much difference existed 
between ln-> own idealism ind Busseil’- 1 Fiom all quaiteis, from 
Schelei and Hailmami Jean ITeimg .and Roman Ingaiden, P V 
Linke, Geiger and Reinach itom all Ins fonnei followeis Husseil 
invited the censme oi having ibindoned phenomenologv But Husscil 
continued his claim not onh to be the loundei of phenomenologv but 
to be the authoi of its further extensions into new fields When'i'* 
about the twenties ol the <entui\ the eidetic researches of most of In* 

♦ folioweis died out, Husseil alone continued undaunted, with | 

greater seal, his own leseau lies, into the eidetic constitution of p* irt 
consciousness. 

4 Paul Nalrop—H*#*crls, Idecti tu emu letnen Phinomenologie (Logos Vol ^ 
10J7-18, pp. *94-48), 
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What led Hus^il to this new phate ol his thought? How did 
phenomenology wan ant the change > I, the region of pure coneciow- 
nosh a phenomenological datum 0 How to get at it 5 

Husseil, a, is well known, took Ins start liom Bientano a conoep- 
1,0,1 of mtpntwnahty By this Bientano meant the chaiactenatic 
o( must iousiu ss is lie mg (onsnousii, ^ „/ something OonsciousneiiB 
is always dinctul low auk something This iccoiding to Brentano, 
is (lu distinguishing iiatuie ol coiisuonsness This conception of 
Bientano is ti.uisionned by Hvsseil into a nimeisal method ot philo- 

sophnal analysis Winu does Hussetl i lnngc the conception as 
1 1 in (led down In Bicnlano 7 

Bientmo in lid ne\ci spoke ol 11 k* intcntionaht> ol conisciou** 
ncss f but alwi\s ol tin mtujlioml idution that subsists between a 
d< tu it(. ut md 1 1 s ticlinitc nit nt 1 1 object This means that eveiy 
id las i dtl 1 c k ni nut ntiou il objt (t than tin otliei But the idea 
tliit two ids wlm h v i diltui nt I tom t icIi olhei could havt one 
jtitnlicil intuition il object was not thtu in Bunt mo Ynd \et it is 
this thought which loims the cole ol Husseil s philosophy This 
nit ms that toi Husm 1 1 the it is i niiiltijihc it\ of possible acts cones 
pondm^ tu c\u\ intention iJ object md lining the same object as then 
intention Oi oik could sa\ th it time exists accoidnig to Husseil 
i eoiit latum between cull intentional object and the suits oi actual 
and possible, acts which intend that objtct When such t (onelatiou 
i \ists lfussul would sa\ tlut the object is c(instituted In those acta 
licit is the ^eiiu ol Husseil s phinoiuenologual idealism 

LJiis tact oi comlauon between an object and the acts which 
intend the object wa> in Hussul s mind e\ei since Hit nn beginnings 
ol his pinlosopin Only, in the Logical Investigations abstijihon 

w is made iiom the act-eon elate and attention w is h\td on the object- 
corn late Oi to use Husseil s latei teimmolo^x the not in aspect 
was fot tiie time being neglected and only the mnnuitu ispect was 
considered Hence Husseil s leajism and Platoiiisin ol the earlier 
penod But even duimg this penod Husserl w is conscious of the 
essential con elation between the noetic and the noeraatic aspects. 
That is whv e\en m the * Logical Investigations Husseil defines 
ideality • as 1 the unity oi meaning in the midst ol scattered multi* 
plitifv ol experiences 

Thai is why, it important to note that Husseil comes to his 
own idealism tlnougli Platonism It ,s necessary that the noematic 
Aspect be seen and lecoguised m it'' ideality befoie the correlation- 


* Logical Investigations , I, p 218 (translation by the present author) 
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problem could be raised. Therefore, according to Husserl, “ nothing 
has so much hindered the clear insight into the meaning, the real prob¬ 
lem and method of pure transcendental philosophy as the Anti- 
Platonism, prevalent in the 181 h century and afterwards ”. # Kant and 
the Neo-Kantians did not sec the ideality of logical entities. They 
therefore failed to realise all the potentialities of transcendental 
philosophy. 7 

This is again the reason wh\ even though both the Kantians and 
Husserl speak of objectivities being ‘ constituted 1 m the subjective 
region, the subjective witli the Kantians is reduced to a mere logical 
presupposition to be reached by regressive inference, whereas the sub¬ 
jective of Husserl is a phenomenological datum, the region of pure acts 
to be brought before intuition. 

II 

At this stage, wo must intioduce the new method wlucli Husserl 
explicitly introduces in the 4 Ideas ’ l, even though it lay implicit in 
the * Logical Investigations This is the method of phenomenological 
reduction. More and more, phenomenological reduction comes to be 
recognised by Husserl as the principal phenomenological method, so 
that the method of description comes to be more and more subordinated. 
Husserl's critics insisted on this as a sure sign of his degeneration. 
But, Husserl was in lact justified. For, even from the very beginning, 
not all that was gi\en was to be described, but only what could be 
absolutely gi\en. Phenomenology \*as concerned with essences, not 
with facts. The distinction between fact and essence was central to 
start with. How then to reach the essence? “ By 4 bracketing ' the 
foots ” y Husserl would saIs * bracketing * a mere act of decision, 
a mere momentary operation? No. For Husserl, it meant infinite 
variation of psychic acts to realise the independence of the essence from 
the fact. Hence the use Husserl makes of such acts as phantasy for, 
in phantasy the essence could be intended without thereby being tied 
to the definite spatio-temporal actuality. Already therefore in bringing 
the essence before non-sensuous intuition, Husserl was implicitly 
making use of the method of phenomenological description. 

In the Ideas, I, the method is extended. Whereas • earlier it 
helped to isolate the essences for eidetic description, now it is employed 
to isolate the noetic acts which intend the essences, bo that now it is 
the essences that are bracketed so that the residuum is the region of 

• Edmund Husserl, Fornale uni trannendentate Logik (1929), p. 998-99 (transit* 
tifti by present untlgr)j 

‘ # 7 iw., p* w* 
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pare consciousness with its manifold of pure intentional acts* Khe' 
same method which makes the regional ontologies possible also makes 
possible the transcendental phenomenologv foi, now not only the 
world oi facts but also the world of idealities is bracketed and what 
is sought to be described js only th* region of pure consciousness* 
Thus, we could say that the method of phenomenological ieduction is 
inseparable fiom all phenomenologv and that descuption becomes 
phenomenological only when based on prioi reduction 

In the long run, theiefoie, the method oi ieduction proceeds in 
two stages Phenomenologv, to stait with, has not to do with facts. 
The woild ot tacts is ‘ leduced * first udcUcally, secondly transceiu 
dentally What does tins mean* Fust, the tacts are bracketed to 
*ield essences Second, ihe essences are biacketed to vieid their noetic 
con elates in the lealm of pme consciousness Considered from the 
point of view ot attitudes, we could mv that tlie natuialistic attitude 
gives place to the eidetic, and the eidetic gives place to the transcen¬ 
dental-phenomenological The method of reduction gams still deeper 
significance in the last plnso of Hassell's philosoph\ to which we shall 


leter latei on 

Once howe\ei the noetic-noematic conelation and the transcen¬ 
dental-phenomenological point ot \iew aie explicitly put forth in the 
Ideas, Vol 1, the piovisional noematic standpoint of the c Logical 
Investigations' is enuched, but nevu abandoned This is clearly 
lllustiated m the For male find Uanszcndcntale Logik which follows the 
Idea*, Vol I The doctunes of the 4 Logical Investigations’ aie 
letamed, the ideality ot the logical entities leaffiimed But the theory 
ot logic is now set on a deepei tooting For, now it is recognised that 
logical inquiry has a double aspect the noetic and the noematic. On 
the one hand, theie are the pioductive acts, on the othei the eidetic 
pioducts themselves The enquiry therefore lias, on the one h*x* 9 to 
describe the pure acts which constitute the logical entities, on 
other hand, the logical entities themselves have to be faithfully de 

mined m their jespective uniqueness . . 

So far as the noematic aspect or, rouglih spea in ® . 
aspect of logical inquiry is concerned, the ‘ Logica n\es lg 
noHnly given the basis, but given much detailed analy^Thp new 

work Formale und Transzendentale Loqih a s 

important insight, «.e., the msight that logic » not an< unitary duKipbOe 

but itself possesses a stratified structure . 

To point oot th. simplest, wtat Imditmn U 

discipline is .t ones commmed snth things m ge»«.l (in *nch 
- FT* _and with concepts, propositions and 
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inferences (which constitute a definite class of things). Thus there are 
two strata within traditional logic, for which Hussetl uses the terms 
‘ontological’ and ‘apophantic’ logics,—the for met concerned with 
things in general and the Jattei concerned with piedicative piopositions. 
The ontological logic is what Husseil calls toimal ontology that limy 
be conceived as a legional ontology, onl\ with the empty legion things 
^ in general’ as its own Formal apophantic logic agun, on its own pait, 
4 is a stiatified stiuctme the lowest stiatuni is ,i pme theoi\ ot ionns 
^ of proposition*!, as propositions without consultation <>i tin ii tiutli oi 
falsity. The second step is the so-called honMqufntloqth oi the logit 
of non-contradiction Once the two branches of loimal logic iotmal 
ontology and toimal apophantic aie kept apait the problem ol then 
intei-ielation anses and this is dealt with In Husseil with gieal sub- 
telty. This would be quite anothoi ston beyond the scope ol the piemen! 
discussion 

How about the noetic aspect of logical enquin 9 The subjects el\ 
oriented phenomenological enquuv, elsewheie as hoe m the field ol 
logic, takes its staitrag point trom the problem of evident ( This is 
what, m fact, distinguishes the phenomenological handling ol the pi em¬ 
blem of genesis horn the psychological The problem ot cyidencc, which 
according to Husseil, was ncyei seriously raised b\ the tradition tonus 
one of the cential motiycs of Hus&eil s entne plnlosopli\ 

The word evidence is alread\ ambiguous In philosopln, how¬ 
ever! has been used either as a subject iye feeling attached to a 
knowledge, ot as an mde\ attaching to a pioposition Husseil uses tin 
tftta evidence m a \ei\ wide sense to mean expeuence itself in so fai 
the object ot expeuence leyeals itselt bodily Ryjdence Husseil sa\s 
19 ‘self^givmg’ (Selbstqebunq) and *selt-gi\ei mess’ (Sdbstfff qebeuhnt) 
It ift obvious that Husseil is speaking (iota the side of the object and 
net from the side ot the subject who txpenences In expeuence the 
Object bodily presents itself reyeals itself, whethei adequately oi not 
Dttt thero is 90 geooral pattern of evidence, that is to say, there i6 no 
general mode of how objects piesent themselves. Rathei eyei\ kind 
Of objedt bee it* own mode ot self-presentation The individual objects 
jmient themselves in a way that is radically diffeienl fiom the way 
generalities or idealities present themselves The toimer kind of 
Ofklence is said to be ‘assertoric’ , the lattei ‘appdictic* Not all objects 
are capable of apodictM? endence Similarly, distinction is made be¬ 
tween ‘adequate* and ‘inadequate’ evidence The evidence of essences 
is adequate! that is to say* presents the object completely, whereas the 
euoe of facts is inadequate. A ta at is never presented cpmjf] 
always iq if&iite frqp&pqn. A rnxtuiq, qf 
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and assertorio evidences is there when an essence ip presented*?# 

<0 facts. • ■;.:•■ •••••• .‘V 

What Husserl has in view is not only to show that every 
of object has its own distinctive mode of evidence but even more. 
he would say is that the true nature of the being of an object is royealed? 
through the sort of evidence it is capable of. 

So far as logic is concerned, Husserl shows, especially in the* 
posthumous volume Erfahnmg und Urtcil 8 , that there are two levels 
of evidence to-be considered. There is firstly predicative evidence* or : 
.evidence of predicative propositions. Formal logic asks only about this. 

It forgets however that propositional evidence is secondary, and neces¬ 
sarily presupposes the evidence of pre-given objects themselves, some 
sort of pre-predicative givenness. 

Knowledge , according to Husserl, would consist in the fulfilment 
of the intention. What does this mean? We know already something, 
about intenfcionality. All conscious acts are intentional, in as much, 
as they are of something. Husserl, however, makes a distinction bp-> 
tween acts which merely intend an object (as in supposing, expecting, 
phantasising etc.) and those in which the object is bodily given. This 
clearly does not presuppose any particular mode of being given, for, as 
we have seen, that varies from type to type. The distinction between v 
empty intention and filled intention is no static distinction but repre-*\ 
sents two extreme poles of a dynamic process, for there are all sortfc of 
intermediate stages between the one and thee other, that is to say* all 
degrees either of fulfilment or of frustration. Thus we also finjj thafr 
evidence is itself a basic mode of intentionality, /.<?., such intentidnality 
as presents its object bodly as it is in itself. 

Husserl hap been accused of an unlimited intuitionisru. The 
doctrine of non-sensuous intuition has been charged with encouraging 
mysticism, as if says that one could only close his eves to facts and 
perceive pure essences! This is, in fact, too hasty a criticism of one ^ 
who laid, more than most, the ideal of scientific rigour before philoso^: 
phers. What Husserl meant was not that one could have Budden.fl^shea* 
of intuition, but that intuition could only be the culminating en^rfi^in|^ 
of a more or less strenuous process of search and thinking. But, tyhen 
the search terminates and the object revealed, we could only’$ie 
intuition proper to that object. Husserl no doubt 
analogy of sense-perception, Whenever he speaks of ^ 

Antral ptmt that, a« in aense-perception, 
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object" ‘gives itself* bodily. Apart from this, he does not oversee the 
otherwise radical difference subsisting between sense-perception and 
non-sensuous intuition of the essences. So, the phenomenological 
intuition does not remain, opposed to thought but in a sense represents 
the state in which thought has to culminate. Here Husserl is in agree¬ 
ment with Thomas von Aquinos, as Edith Stein has clearly shown.* 
So what Husserl is maintaining js not that primacy of intuition over 
understanding which one means when he is talking of two faculties of 
knowledge in the Kantian sense. On the other hand, he is only 
insisting upon the basically intuitional character of all knowledge, as , 
opposed to the mere symbolic or empty intending. 

We now come to the last phase of Husserl*s philosophical career. 
To this phase belong the Pariscr Vortracge 10 the Cartesimische 
Meditationen , n Die Krisis der europnischen Wmenschaften und die 
tran8cendentale Phamomenologie 1 * and the posthumous volumes of the 
Ideas that are now being published from the Husserl-Archive at 
Louvain. 1 * 

* 

We propose here to refer only to some of the main problems with 
which Husserl was preoccupied during this period : 

« 1. First, the region of pure consciousness has been subjected 
to a searching analysis. We have seen before that whereas according 
to the Kantians, pure consciousness that is the source of all objective 
formations is not much more than a logical presupposition, in Husserl's 
pfiilosjphy, pure consciousness is a phenomenological datum to be 
raised to intuition and described. The Kantian philosophy enquires 
into the principles that make objective knowledge valid; phenomeno¬ 
logy enquires into the specific noetic functions that produce specific 
noematic formations. Thus phenomenology presents an endless field 
for concrete research. 

Whereas in the “Ideas”, Vol I, the intentional analysis (that is 
to s&y, analysis of the noetic-noematic correlation) is dominant, in the 
latter works the noetic aspect gains emphasis and we get what is called 
‘constitution analysis'. The specific objectivities are ‘constituted* io 


* Husserls phaenom^nologie und die Philosophie dee hi. Thomas ton Aqvitto* 

(fai the 4 Huaserl-Festschrifft \ 1999). * ._. 

is Originally delivered at a series of Jecturea at Sorbonne ih 1990 ana now 
nubUsbed from'the Husserl -Archive, Louvain in Huiierliana, Bd. I. . „ 

n Also prepared for a lecture ha was to give in Paris as tbs corresponding 
number of tbe Academia Frantaise in 1929 and now published in Husserliana, Bd. I- , 
is This it fiustert'* last great work, now published as the Volume ”1? 
HutsarUaaa. Part of this work was a lecture that Husserl delivered in Vienna in W®' 
The same theme was develop# in a series of lectures he gave in Prague the tarns year- 
i* The seoond bocir^f the Ideas which Husserl premised hit readers i* 00 
published as Hu — eri i a na, VWt IV, /{ 
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the region of pure consciousness. Pure consciouiness,- for HussttiV& 
too homogeneous amtary principle, but the stream of pare experien^Sfer; 

. v» b ' B * • . • . . • • • * *.'«!. v.: 

In his analysis of the region of pure consciousness, Huss^ po£p|^V 
out features that no idealism had discovered.' The most imperial 
these is the ‘original temporality*. Already before the publication 
of the Ideas, Yol I, Husserl had worked out his Phenomenology of thfi 
inner time-consciousness 31 which was subsequently edited by Martin 
Heidegger. Every intentional object is constituted in pure conscious* 
ness. What then about the intentional acts themselves for they also 
can be made objects of other acts ? Brentano takes these acts as the 
last units of conscious life. But for Husserl these acts, since they are 
also given as objects, must themselves be traced to their phenomenon 
logical origin. Every act is in consciousness a temporal. stretch, a 
duration.. Hence the idea of the original flow of consciousness in which 
the acts themselves are secondary unities. This original flow of 
consciousness in whicli all other intentional unities are in the long run 
constituted is also the last source of our experience of time. And for 
that very reason one cannot meaningfully say that this stream itself 
is temporal. The problem of the constitution of time is thereby to be 
solved in various levels :— 

• • 

( i ) the objective time in which the transcendent things c& 

experience are; ^ 

(ii) the a priori time in which the immanent unities of vanou$ 

. •' ■ 

types find themselves and lastly, 

(Hi) the absolute stream of consciousness in which (i) ana in¬ 
directly also (ii) are ‘constituted 1 . 13 

This last is also called the absolute subjectivity that is itself non-' 
temporal, but can be said to be 'now* “only when looked at through 
a. definite intentional unity 1 1# 


14 Vorlesiingen xur- Phaenomcnologie dee inneren Zeiibewufttscins, e<ll , te V^, 
Martin Heidegger and published in the * Jahtbuch fuef Philosophic und phaenonignotog MUg- 
t'orschung V Bd. IX (19528). W * 

« Husserl’s idea that the non-temporal subject is the wurcc of 
transformed by Martin Heidegger into the doctrine that the ego is thei : 

itself, though itself* not ’ in time Thus Kant’s Transcendental Umfcy of AypwgfW . 

(the * I think % far frtm being above time, is Time itself «d ]he«« ** ? 

Martin Heidegger, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik, pp. 1 * 

*• Compare a similar nosition defended by the lat-o Professor^ 

l n a paper Knowled 
1927). a threefold 
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2. Whereas thd Ideas , Vol I contained only the bare principles 
of oonstitution^analysis, the Ideas , Vol II published posthumously 
carries this out in detail. The volume gives constitution analysis of 

‘material nature’, of ‘annual nature* and of the ‘spiritual world*. 

/ 

3. The problem which occupies Husseil in the Pariser Vortraege 
and the ‘Cartesian Meditations’ is that of inter-subjectivity. The re¬ 
duction of all noemat ic content to the pure acts of consciousness leaves 
only the one ego who meditates. * The resulting plnhsophy seems to 
end m a soil of transcendental solipsism. Without abandoning his 
own doctrine of constitution of objectivities in pure consciousness and 
without gnmg up the central significance of phenomenological reduc¬ 
tion, Husseil attempts to explain intersubjectivity. What' about the 
other aches? They are given to me as mere objects just as I am given 
to them. But where m im pure consciousness am T to find evideuce 
for then being, even aitci I hate ‘bracketed* the entire world, includ¬ 
ing the other selves Husseil first tnes to isolate the pure conscious¬ 
ness that is uniquely of the meditating ego, thus rejecting all such 

- which presuppose the alter ego. After this has been achieved, this 
unique residual ego itself is shown as the foundation for that experience 
‘ of Einfuehlung o i ‘empathy’ a\Iiic]j is the mode of evidence of other 
&lves* Not that the other sehes are directly given. They are given 
only through a secondary mode of evidence called ‘empathy’. Inside 
my original monad, the other monads are reflected. Thus the 
other selves are discovered as having their constitution in my ego. By 
tUtapkogress is made fiom transcendental subjectivity to transcendental 
intersubjectivity, from transcendental monadology to transcendental 
'society of monads. 

Here is one of the weakest points of Husserl’s philosophy. 

• The theory of Einfuehlung has been subject to criticisms from all. 
quarters, especially* by Martin Heidegger. . 

4.. Husserl distinguishes his transcendental philosophy from all 
‘mundane’ philosophy. ‘Mundane’ are all those ways of thinking that 
presuppose belief in the world. 17 All logic, even the abstract formal 
logic, is mundane inasmuch as it presupposes possible worlds* Even 


i* Transcendental phenomenology. os contrasted with all * mundane * p1ptow>pl> ioJ 
otters immense difficulties for understanding. Because, oven the very problem of pbtew* 
menology cannot be elaborate^ within the naturalistic attitude. And there ** P° 
naturalistic motive that could motivate the phenompnolaeica) attitude. That la why. W*": 
*wr exposition.of the phenomenoloitcAl reonctiou is difficult, for thd full iropficawt' at « 
eannot be stated to start iSfc, Jttft<xrold onlj be developed stag* by stage (a* freedom 
naturalistic attifejfflb ie jfcdgwssivelgr attained). Hence alee the pwwU** 


r 
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Kant’s transcendental philosophy presupposes belief m the world And 
is therefore ‘mundane’. It is transcendental phenomenology which fcr, 
the fir#t time, by radical application of the method of phenomenolo¬ 
gical reduction, ‘brackets’ the world, sets the belief m the world out<of 

a 

action, neutralises this belief. As a result of this the world itself 
becomes a pioblcm. Hence is it that Husserl could ask as to the 
phenomenological ‘tingin' ol the world. This question is not to be 
undeistood m that naive attitude which takes the woild as a totality 
of autonomous things. Phenomenology claims to >ield a philosophical 
understanding ol the woild Such an understanding is not possible so 
long as philosophical lefleetion remains world-immanent. The world 
is mealed m its original being in pure consciousness. What is trans¬ 
cended is not the woild itself, but a naturalistic attitude towaids the 
world. 


'Pile woild-belieJ is the chaiaclenstic ol the naturalistic attitude. 
'I’ll rough ieduction this belief js tor the first time discovered as a belief , 
a& a “tiaiiscendeiitiii dogma”. Its tiue natuie is thereby revealed. 
Woild becomes onh then a ‘phenomenon’ At the same tune, for the 
fust time, the tiue subject of the woi Id-belief is discovered. * # 


The question about the natuie of being ol the world is raised 
and is shown as identical with the question as to the nature of trans¬ 
cendental subjectivity foi whom the world ‘holds good*. This phase of 
lliissoil’s thought is again developed by Martin Heidegger in his^own 
unique wa\. 4 

3. With the transcendence of the world-belief, phenomeheiqgy 
is laced with a problem of unprecedented nature. In course of the 
above process, three egoes are revealed. (0 The world-bound ego; (n) 
liie transcendental ego which accounts for the being of the world; and 
(ui) the ego that executes the phenomenological reduction. ** 

What is the relation between these three egoes? The Problem of 
their identity is the culminating problem of phenomenology. 

0. Phenomenology is ultimately faced with three paradoxes 
These were stated by Eugene Fink in an article whose authority to 
speak on behalf of Husserl was sanctioned by Husserl himself. 
These paradoxes are :— 

• . 

W Thu* threefold dibtmction icmrndb m of the f be .^ n ,^‘ * 

‘ Brahmin ‘ and ; Bfikbhm ’ in Indian philowyhy. lentil y of 
problem. It should however be clear that the transccndc (thft W 

if bidur after the world boa been ' bracketed and m 
Huaserl'a philosophy is very much the same as ^ 

The plurality of such transcendental egoos raises s similar difficulty as qoefl the Sftipkhya 

doctrine of the plurality of Purushas 
»• augen Fink. l)i‘ — 

{Wfftwgfty** Untik (Kant 
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(i) Gan transcendental phenomenology be conveyed to the dog* 
matic, mundane minds? 

(ii) When expressed in language, the phenomenological assertion 
is perpetually liable to be misunderstood in some mundane significance. 

(fit) Are the transcendental ego and the human ego identical? 



SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH AND 

COMPOSITION 


Habapbasad Chattopadhyay 

Amtcsh College 

III 


The Madras Army, recruited from different areas of the Madras 
Presidency, was originally intended in Military Regulations, printed 
in 1*65, to be composed only of ‘proper castes/ that is, such castes as 

Rajputs, Mussalmans, and the three Telugu castes—the Karama V&ru 

• • 

the Razu and the YelemaVaru. 1 The weavers and cultivators who 
were seldom found to radke staunch Sepoys were excluded from the 
ranks of the Madras Army* 9 To ensure attachment and harmony 
'among the Sepoys of same battalian as also to create a spirit of emu* 
lation among several battalions it was proposed by the Madras council 
that each Sepoy Battalion should be formed of men of the same caste 
and religion, either Mussalmans, Malabars or Gentoos.* The proposal 
however, fell through. Thus the composition of the various Madras 
Sepoy Battalions depended entirely upon the accidental caste of the 
recruits who presented themselves for enlistment in the various *eg|» 
ments and upon the equally accidental results of the extensive 
ting which took place on the formation of the new battalions. V%at 
rules existed tended to be relaxed rather than to be tightened. Thus 
by a general order of the commander-in-chief of 1839 it was laid down 
that all natives ^ere eligible for enlistment wxtnout reference to caste 
provided they were in all other respects perfectly fit for the service. 
After this however a new tendency set in* It was resolved to recruit 
in equal proportions irom the four main classes, viz. Tamil, Telegas, 
Mussalmans and men of lower caste, but it was not intended to group w 
any of these in any particular regiment but to divide them equally 
through the whole? 4 The Madras Native Infantry was composed^ 
this principle of recruitment iu equal proportion, approved by £ 
General order, dated 3rd December, 1857. 5 It was prescribed there 


* Sepoy recruitment iu tbe old Midrsi army, by H. Dodwell Curator, Madras ftsadtf 
1 Ibid , pegs 15. 

• VIM of IM* Appendix No. Paper M* Mm* tt* 
OonustM&m, pegs IS7, 
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in that the Madras Native Infantry should be composed of the 
following races, tribes and castes in the proportions specified against 
each 

1/4 Tajnulians of various casteswfrom the Carnatic and Ceded dis¬ 
tricts. 

1/4 Telingas and other Hindu castes from the Northern Circars. 
1/4 Mussalmans from various parts. 

1/4 Natives of lower caste or without recognised caste. 


The above proportion could not, however, he maintained because 

of the difficulty, experienced m procuring Tamulians in sufficient 

numbers. A circular was accordingly issued permitting the enlistment 

of Tamuhans and Telmgas indiscriminately.' Among the Tamnlians 

falso called the Malabars) and Teliugas or Oentoos the Sudra Class 

principally supplied sepoys to the Infantry branch of the Madras 

Army. The Tamil recruits were the real Madras Hindu sepoy* and 

were Considered better fighters than the Telmgas (Oentoo^) who were, 

‘soft in constitution and heart and were incapable of undergoing 

hardships of war. 1 The Tamuhans on Malabars, though short; in 

stature, were strong, active, courageous, well-built and capable of 

sustained efforts m making long and continuous marches and in 

fighting for the •Company Both the Gentoos and Malabars were, 

however, docile and disciplined seppy6. 2 Besides the al ove-mentioned 

clagS** there were otbeis composing the Madras Infantry such as 

Muhammadans, Brahmins, Rajputs, Maiatbas, Christians and Pariahs. 

Tfc* Madras Infantry army also included a few Hmdusthanees, then 

commonly known as 'Bengalees,* hailing from Oudh and the 

neighbourhood of Kanpui and Delhi/ They were not the mhab'tants 

’ 6f Bengal proper. Difficulties in securing good recruits within the 

Khlito of Madras Presidency once led to a suggestion being made for 

the ttrilstment of 4000 or 5000 Bengalees for the Madras Army. 

Captain WWW who made the suggestion was actually sent to Bengal 

't& recruiting sepoys from amongst the inhabitants of the lower 

Ga&getio wren. He raised, in fact, 350 sepoys and 150 gun-lasbkars 

fitbip Bengal. But the Madras Government came soon to be con 

vioeed of the inexpediency of the measure of recruitment frofo 
¥ * 


r-.- 130. 

i - finwofUMK/ wpw !*•»*•*»«». (unrated with tbs WhOfgewsstiw* 

of tb* army in Indie, Supplementary to tie report of (he Army Commission, pegs 

The Hindastbacte* recruits m toe Midres Infantry Army were fine-looking, oarefnh 
end neatly ‘dressed. They bad nittjrsl suitability for military <iu y. Bat (toy wire 
aceased of a disposition towards arrogance an 1 were held in low estiiaati m. Thethyme 

♦* SUitnU._ tv DmHiW. ft DOW Hftvih Ik. ruinni.. iUAmUIm OlA 
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Bengal. The great and’ frequent desertion of th&. T recruits from 
Bengal compelled the Madras Government to cease recruiting froifl 
that province. So the experiment of obtaining Sepoys from Bengat 
for the Madras Army proved unsuccessful. Consequently the re- 
cruitment of sepoys for the Madras battalions came frou^ the dlose 
of the 18th century to be confined to the families, already settled in 
the South. 1 

The various castes and races composing the Madras infantry were 
then recruited from different areas of the Madras Presidency. The 
Muhammadans were obtained from the various parts of the south, 
the Tehngas from the districts of the Northern circars, the Tamuljens 
from Southern districts—Central and Southern Carnatic, Mysore, ceded 
districts, Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Chingleput, 
north and south Arcot. 

No race, tribe or caste was excluded from enlistment in the 
Madras Infantry by regulation. Becruits of diverse castes were mixed 
together in the Infantry army and stood in the ranks together, ranged 
according to their size but irrespective of caste This eliminated 
chances of caste disputes, bp likely in regiments of homogeneous com¬ 
position. The sepo} s of the Madras Infantry were usually recruited 
through th§ agoney ot both European and 'native officers who were 
deputed to go to districts with recruiting parties for purposes of recruit¬ 
ment. The reciuitiug officers as also the examining medical officers 
maintained discriptive registeis, showing the recruits’ name, 
height, country, village, caste and other particulars and forwarded suoli 
registers each month to the regiments concerned. 

The Madras Native Infantry was, as indicated above, composed 
of different castes, which were not, however, represented in the ranks 
in equal proportions. The Begimental Register of the 1st Native 
Madras Infantry in 1824 exhibited the following castetfeturns: * 


Caste 

Carnatic 

Trichinopoly 

Northern 

Oircars. 

Mysore and 
Ceded B. 

Hiodusthan 

?<*»! 

Mossalman 

36 

‘ 37 

41 

Districts 

23 

19 

W 

Tshngas 

11 

14 

44 


1 

' 7B 

f 

Tamils 

. M 

as 

1 

4 

1 

44 

* 

B»jpnt», ) 

Maratbas sod \ 

a 


8 

4 

19 

a 

V 

Brahmins. J 

Other easts* 


5 


1 

t 

* * 

15 






* V 


Alt. 
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The cast&com position of the ,51st Madras Native Infantry as per 
the Regimental Register of 1837 was as follows 1 :— 


Caste 

Carnatic 

Triohmopolj 

Northern 

CtrcArs 

Mysoie and 

other RinrfixiihiD 

Total 

Mussalman ( 

180 

300 

194 

dintnets. 

82 

771 

Tellngss 

87 

232 

lftfl 

22 

10 

540 

Tamils 

45 

531 


10 

52 

686 

Rajputs, 
Marsthes and 

33 

12 

10 

24 

no 

118 

Brshmins. 

Other castes 

20 

53 

5 

3 

1 

82 

As exhibited m 

the above 

two caste-returns the 

Hindus 

were 


decidedly in the majority over the muslims. - The higher ratio of the 
Hindu sepojs-in the Madras Native Infantry f52 Regiments) is also 
borne out by the caste return*, recorded in the East India House 
records of September 1958* as follows :— 


Caste • Native Officers Countries ©f recruitment 


Christians 

4 

Hindnstban 


... 61 

Muslims 

684 

Northern Circars 


... 817 

Brahmins and Rajputs 

83 

Central Carnatic. Madras, Vellore etc. 

... 289 

Msratbas 

12 

South Carnatic, Tricbinopoly 


... 177 

Telmgas (GFtntooa) 

242 

Raramabai 


... 29 

Tamil 

97 

Ceded Districts 


... 32 

Other castes 

• 8 

Mysore 


... 59 

Iodo-Biitons 

• 

Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly 


... 119 



Deccan and Maharashtra 


... 7 

♦ 


Canora, Moulmein, J iu>nah (Jalna) and — 

• 

j* 


Belgaum 


— 

¥ 


Portugal 


— 

• 


Other parfd 



Total 

1,030 

Total 

... 1,080 

Non*oommissioned Rank aod File 

Countries of recruitment 


Christiana 

1,863 

Hmdusthan 

• •• 

1,988 

Muslims 

15,272 

Northern Citcars 

• • 

16,986 

Brahmins and Rajputs 

1,922 

Central Carnatic, Madras,' Vellore etc. 

8.641 

Marathas 

385 

Southern Carnatic, Tricbinopoly 

• M 

4 760 

Talingas (Geotoos) 

15.871 

raramabai 

• •e 

1,029 

Tamil 

4,275 

Ceded Districts 

see 

1,705 

Other castes 

1,616 

Mysore 

MS 

2,698 

Indo-Britons 

1.011 

Tanjore, Midurs, Tinnevelly 

eee 

8,617 



Deccan and Maharashtra 

t s a 

99 



Canara, Moulmein, JtuJ nab (Jalna) 




and Belgaum 

... 

98 



Portugal 

... 

1 

• 


Other parts 


58 

Total 

41,705 

Total 


41.709 


» H. Dodw.ll. Appeadix*-P»f* IX. 

* /Pwlwawrtwy , VIII of, MM, App*p4i« 34, «>• 

flaon, page 
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The table above presents certain characteristics in the ante* 
composition of the Madras sepoy Anjjy. In the first pfatfe, there was 
an extreme disproportion in the strength of the Muslims as native 
officers and &6 members of the non-commissioned rank and file* The 
muslims formed more than 60% of the native officers but they stood far 
outnumbered by the Hindus in the non-commissioned rank and file 1 , 
Secondly, the Tehngas figured the largest in the non-commissioned 
rank, and the Telingas and Muslims together commanded the majority 
of the rank and file as a whole. Thirdly the Christians were propor¬ 
tionately weak in numbers. Still their presence in the regiments 
sufficed to frustrate secret combination among sepoys of other castes 
and to thwart the designs of the disturbing elements in the ranks. ’ 

If, in the Infantry the Hindus commanded majority over the 
Muslims, in the cavalry the Utter predominated. The Madras cavalry 
was principally composed of Muhammadans, Rajputs and Marathas 
and was recruited from Hindu&than, Northern CircarB, Mysore, Arcot, 
Madras, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, Tinnevelly, Bara- 
mabal, and Ceded districts. 1 In the Madras cavalry the recruits 
from the Northern Provinces were very few in number. The Madras 
Cavalry contained only -23 men from Hindustban. 1 No races, tribes 


1 This would be evident also from tbo caste returns dated 1st July, 1*59 and lsi^ 
August, 1869. as noted below : 

1859 1861 



Offioeis 

Non commis¬ 
sioned Officers 
and men. 

Officers 

N.-C. Officers 
and neat' 

Mussalmane 

58.1% 

31% 

5b.0% 

31.9% 

Telingas 

23.3 „ 

89.7 „ 

28 ,, 

89.4 tl 

Tamils 

9.4 M 

11.9 „ 

9.6 „ 

10 s„ 

Brahmins etc 
• 

8.6 

4.5 „ 

7.2 „ 

4.7 „ 

Other cables 

.6 „. 

12,9 „ * 

1.3 „• 

11.2 „ 


Vide H. JDodwell, page 48. 

* Parliamentary Psper, Vol. \I11 of 1859. Appendix No. 22 Papers laid before the 
Commission, page 26 and Appendix No. 65, page 182 

3 In the course of his replies to the questions on the reorganisation of tlie Indian Army 
Lt, General Patnek Grant stated on August 19,1653, that the Madras CavaJi v was composed 
'by the latest return* m the following proportions 

Muhammadans ... 2,341 


Rajputs ... 

Marathas — 324 

Of these 28 were recruited from Hindustban; 49 from Northern Cheats j About 200 
from Mysore; about 2,086 from Arcot* Vellore, Madras etc.; about 800 frpfld TtfeUnopoly * 
and Tanjore and the rest from the Baramahal and Ceded Districts. Vide Partt«n*nUry 
Paper, Vel.' VIII (Route of Common") of 1859, Appsndi* Jig, 66- ptpettltid before (lie 
Commission, page 182. 
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or castes were excluded from the Cavalry branch by regulation. For 
many years, however, service in the Madras Regular Cavalry was 
considered as the birth-nght of the Muhammadans of the Arcot 
district. The commanding officers were strongly in favour of making 
Muhammadan recruits for the Madras Cavalry. The Hindus conse¬ 
quently came to be almost excluded from the Madras Cavalry rank. 
The Hindus from Mysore might be induced to enter the native regular 
cavalry, as they readily joined the Mysore House. But the Madras 
Horse was in a state of comparative indiscipline. There was besides 
the strongest disinclination on the part of the people of Mysore to go 
out of the province for any lengthened period . 1 

The Madras Artillery was composed of such castes as Christians, 
Muhammadans, Brahmins, Rajputs, Marathas, Telingas, Tamulians, 
Indo-Britons and others. These various castes were recruited from 
such areas as Hindusthan, Northern Circtars, Madras, Vellore, Tricbi- 
nopoly, Baramahal, Ceded districts, Mysore, Tanjore, Madura and 
TJinneveilly. J 


The Muslims, then tame to fiom the bulk of the Madras Native Cavalry. Tire Bast 
India House records dated September 1858 exhibited tbe following oaste composition showing 
tbe majority of the Muslim sepoys in the cavalry ranks <— , 

Native Officers 4ieas of recruitment of the 

Native Officers 


Mohammedans 68 

Marathas 6 

Bajpul 3 

*fndo-Briton b 

V • 

Total 77 


Cential Oarnatic, Madras, Vellore etc. .. 64 

Southern Carnatic, Triclunopoly ••• 1 

Mysore 3 

Tanjore. Madura and Tinneveliy ... 1 

Ceded districts ••• 2 

IT 


Noncommissioned Bank and File Areas of recruitment of the Non¬ 

commissioned Bank and File, 


Christians. . 

• 32 

Muhammadans 

1966 

Hajputs 

90 

Marstbas 

300 

Other castes 

2 

Indo-Britons 

159 


Hindusthan 

one 

22 

Northern Ci rears 

see 

67 

Central Carnatic, •Madras. Vellore etc. 

1841 

Southern Carnatie, Tricbinopoly 

• • 

* 905 

Baramahal 

•*» 

48 

Mysore 

• it 

212 

Ceded districts 

• « • 

U 

Tanjore, Madura and Tinneveliy 

tee 

90 


Total 2,589 Total 9,589 

Fide Parliamentary Paper {House of Commons) Vol No. VIII of 1809. Appendix No. 
99 —Papers laid before the Commission. Page 26. 


1 Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 (House of Commons) Appendix No. 65*’ 
papers laid before the Comrafseiob J^ges—182*188. 

6 ParUatneaiary Paper of 1869 Appendix No. 92papers laid fceftop d* 

-‘nsion, page 96. 
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As in Madras, so in Bombay the Bast # India Company bad 
recruited a native army and harnessed it to the chariot of British 
imperialism in India.- It was at Bombay that the first native Corps 
were trained and disciplined after European model. The Bombay 
Sepoys had an average height of 5 feet 5 inches, the minimum height 
required being 5 feet 3 inches 1 They were robust, hardy, capable of 
enduring fatigue and hardship even on a very simple diet, and attached 
in a remarkable degree to the European officers. 

As stated by Lord Elphinstone, 9 the then Governor of Bombay, 
the Bombay Native Infantry was chiefly composed of sepoys from the 
southern Konkan, the Deccan, Oudb, and the neighbourings of Kanpur 
and Delhi. Theie were also *Beluchses from Sind and BeluchistSn, 
Bheels fiom Kbandesh, bill men from Gujarat and Koles from Nasik 
in the Infantry branch of the Bombay army. 

The sepoys of the Bombay Native Tnfantry belonged to such 
races and castes as Brahmins, Rajputs, Maratbas, Muhammadans, 
Purwanees, Malabaiees, Tclmgas, Jews, and a few Christians and 
Sikhs. 3 The records of the East India House dated September, 1868 
disclose the following caste-composition and areas of recruitment of the 
Bombay Infantry. 4 

NATI\ h OFFICERS 


CabIch Hegiooi of recruitment * 

CbiiitiADB 5 Hindusthan ... 268 

Muhammadans 111. Northern Circars ... 7 

Brahmins and Uaiputs 188 Central Carnatic. Madras, Vellore and ate. 87 

Maratbas 116 South Carnatic, Tnohinopoly ... 28 

Tolingas 0 Deccan ... 57 

Tamils l Concon • •a *173 

Jews 3 Mysore ... 4 

Other oastes 130 

Indo-British 0 Tan]ore, Madura and Tinnevtlly 0 

Purwarrees 3 Ousar^t ... 4 

363 503 


1 Indian Mutiny by Major-General Madeod page 71. 

* Parliamentary Paper (House of Commons) No. VIII of 1859. Appendix No. 68-^ 

papers laid bafora the Commission, page 151. . _ . t 

* Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859 (House of Commons), papers cppnected With 
the reorganisation o( the Army in India-supplementary to the report of the Army co mmi ssion 

pages 50 and 71. , , 

Purwarree la a geaeno terms, used in Western India to denote a claw of men woo are 
not outoastes. But they are considered impure by the higher caste Hindus, and generally 
a Maharashtra Tillage they live apart outside the village walls Hence the ns®* W 
warrae 1 s.e . outside the village. They comprise the‘Mbais’, also known sa pn gs and 
'Mej-asecs', and Soortees who form a very * imp* rtant part of every Maratha Vjwigo co»- 
m unity. The Purwarrees found in the ranks of the Bombay Army were mostly mart 
s few 'chanters' and were physically a very fine, energetic and intelligent race « men.* Jew} 
page 51. 



Page 71. 


«'fuiiMMiitu, pMNt vd.’nn of mw. *n*rii* n*. uu mm a* 

comjaftgtej, P«f*97, . , 
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MOD -COMMISSIONED RANK AND RILE 
Ca»te Regions of Recruitment 


Christian 

270 

Hindusthan 

••• 

11,089 

Muhammadans 

2,048 

N. Circars 

4 

185 

Brahmins end Rajputs 

0,421 

Central Carnatic, Madras 





Vellore and etc. 

tee 

413 

Marathas 

7,980 




Telingas 

107 

South Carnatic, Trichinopoly * 

eee 

208 

Tamil 

ft 5 

Deccan 

• • 

1,820 

Jews 

1*2 

Concon 

• • • 

1,0878 

Other castes 

7,728 

Mysore . 

••• 

86 

Indo-Britons 

22 

Taujoie,Maduia and Tinnevelly 


88 

Pnrwarrees 

170 

Mysore and Punjab 

••• 

28 

Mochees 

29 

Uuzerat 

eee 

80 

Sikhs 

28 

Sc nde Punjab aud Rajputana 

eee 

155 



Europe 

eee 

1 


2i 870 


24,870 


m 

The BomBay Native Infantry was thus composed of men belonging 
to many countries and various religious persuasions. No particular 
race or tribe or caste was excluded from enlistment in the Bombay 
NatiVe Infantry either by regulation or by practice except that the 
‘Maugs’ (hangman) aud ‘Melhars’ (sweepers) would not, on account 
.of their calling, be accepted as recruits. 1 Though the feeling as to 
caste in the Bombay Army was liberal other races or castes, were 
unwilling to serve in the same crops along with the ‘Maugs’ and 
‘Metbars.’ Commanding Officers of corps had generally a preference 
fon some particular race or caste to which the recruiting of their 
Regiment was, so far as lay m their power, confined. But this was 
purely a matter of personal preference, and the practice of one com- 
manding officer was often leversed under bis successors. Shortly 
before the mutiny the recruiting authorities had a tendency towards 
enlisting the fine looking men of the upper castes and classes in 
Hindusthan in preference to the men of other classes and of other 
areas. 4?o counter this tendency orders were issued from time to 
time from Arzny Head Quarters to enlist from such particular races 
as the Belucbees and sikhs. In general, however, the traditional 
policy of the Bombay Army authorities was to avoid having a large 
tttajority of men of one particular race or caste in a particular regi¬ 
ment. Even in regiments, which like the Beiucbee battalions were 
originally intended to be raised from a particular race or which like 
the 21st and 22nd native Infantry were generally considered Hindus* 

1 PerUsmcatsiy pipes V3UI of 1959 papers connected with the 

of the Army iii India—SsyMSDsaUirf ty the Report of the Army Commission p*fpa 

Jk 
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thanee rcgimerftfl, measures were from time to time taken by the 
individual Commanding officers to prevent the material of the Corps 
from bepoming too uniform. 1 

Since the outbreak of the Mutiny the 'Bombay system as to 
indiscriminate enlistment from all paiIs of India underwent a modi¬ 
fication as would be evident from the following two circulars. The 
first directed that ‘at the present time* the recruiting parties from 
regiments in the Sawantwadi country and in Malwa were to cease 
lecruitmg in those localities until further orders. The second circular 
prescribed that the recruits for the native regiments of the Bombay 
Army* should be wholly drawn from the Provinces under the Bombay 
Presidency 2 

The Bombay Light Cavalry was composed chiefly of'high castes. 
There were in the ranks of this branch of the Bombay Army Hindus 
of Upper India with aboftt 10 p.c. of Marathas and the like number 
of Mussalmans The Marathas and some Mussalmans were recruited 
from the Southern districts of the Bombay Presidency. 2 The Bombay 
Irregular Ca\alry was composed of nearly every race, tribe and caste 
m India and central Asia. The Sind Irregular Horse was composed 
chiefly of men fiom Hindusthan, mobfcly Muhammadans, the agn T 
cultural and laud-holdmg classes of the districts round Delhi, Fur- 
lukabad and other areas. 1 The composition of the Native Cavalry ^ 
Bombay, as shown in the East India House, records/ dated SeptetnSbr, 
1858, is presented below :— 


Caste 

^hnetiau 

Muhammadans ... 
Brahmins & Rajputs 
Marathas 

releogas 1 Gen 4 oos) 
ramil ... 

.ther castes , ... 
tndo British 


Native O filters 


••• 

••• 


Areas of recruitment 

1 Hmdusthan ••• • • 

3 ! Northern Circars 

9 Central Caroatic. Madras, Vellore Ac. 

I South Carnatic, Irichinopoly 

0 Deccan... 

0 Coscon 

12 Mysore ... 

I Tanjore, Madura & Timevetly 

Bombay 


••t 


••• 
• •• 
• •• 


SC 


29 

1 

9 

O 

a 

i 

o 

o 

l 



1 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII of 1859. Pepeis connected with the reorganjaatiog 
ol the Army in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army commission. Page 50. 4 

* Parliamentary piper Vol. VHI Paper* connected with the reorganisation of the' 

Atmy in India, Supplementary to the report of the Army commission room red (tool 

Major General Sir Huge Bose Camp Bingolee, February 24.1659) Page 71. 

* Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859. Papers connected with the ntrgftftUatioa 
<f the Army so India, supplementary to the report of the Array Commission (Papers fetafeed 

irr m General J5hn Jacob) Page 77. . 

4L 4 Parliamentary paper Voi, VIII of 1859 (House of Comnroiia) Papers; connected, with 
toe reorganisation of the Army in India—Supplementary to the report of the Army Com* 

4859 (Boose of OotgftiM Appendix No* 99, 


mission, 89, 
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Non-commiwoned Rank and File . 



Castes. 


Areas of recruitment . 


Christians 

66 

Hindnsthan ... ... •* 

. 1078 

Muhammadans ... 

469 

• 

Northern Circara ... ... 

21 

Brahmins A Rajputs 

252 

Central Carnatio Madras Vellore etc 

80 

Marathas 

118 

Son them Carnatic. Trichinopoly ... 

0 

Ttfengaa (Gentoos) 

0 

Deccan ... 

125 

Tamil hi ... 

0 

Concon 

114 

■ 

Other castes 

508 

Mysore ... ... ••• 

0 

Indo-Britons 

22 

Tanjoro, Madura. & Trinevelly 

0 


Guaerat 

Persia 

• •• 

• M 

• M 

14 

1 

Lisbon 

• •1 

• •• 

4 

Africa 

• •• 


2 

Bombay 

Ml 

Ml 

4 

Punjab A Scinde.. 

• • 

• it 

21 

Kabul A Afgamsfhan 


Ml 

15 

. Europe 



1 

1425 



*1425 


The table above is a conclusive proof of the recruitment of Sepoys 
for the Bombay Army from areas outside the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Presidency. Evidently the decision that the recruits 
Ifhar the native regiments of the Bombay Army ‘should be' wholly 
indrawn from the provinces under thte Bombay Presidency’ could not 
be%dhered to. • 


(To be continued) 
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An mninctton induce# a person to an action without 

referring to its fruit 

Now, a fresh problem arises in our mind. It is this that when 
a person betakes himself to perform the Syena sacrifice he is induced 
by scriptural pasbages since instigation which is the function of an 
injunction constitutes its differentia from other proofs. It is not a 
truism that an inunction throws light onl> on the relation between 
a means and an end like the joint method of agreement and difference 
since an injunction is nowhere obstructed in its normal function of 
instigating persons to actions expressly stated by the Vedas. 
Similarly, in case of the injunction “ One should perform Syena 
bucrifice " the movement of a person for the action is likewise^ 
instigated. [The main purport of this objection is to controvert the® 
Mimansa thesis that Syena sacrifice is a 6inful act] The abovajJ 
problem is thus solved. The instigation of an injunction contfsts^ 
in producing the judgment “ I (the listener) have engaged myseff 
in such and such action.” It is a true reflection on the characteristic 
feature of an injunction since an injunction uniformly behaves in 
all cases viz. in case of Syena sacrifice the means par excellence of 
killing an enemy or in case of the manner of performance or in case^ 
of a bacrifice dedicated to Agni and Soma. Though - in the matter $ 
of external worldly activities the compelling force of an injunction 
remains in tact yet if desire of some gaiu and similar other motive* 
over and above an injunction induce a person to an action then the 
power of instigation belonging to an injunction stands neutralized as 
it remains neutral in fore-sacrificea which are requued as a means 
to the animal cake-offering. 

[Let us clarify the above Vedic exawpl©* The preparation ot ,v 
au animal cake is a subsidiary rite of the Agnisoma sacrifice. When 
a cake is prepared in connection with the main sacrifice fOnr-8a>cri$oes ^ 
are performed. When its subsidiary rite is to be observed <.*. *£» 
animal-cake is to be prepared are independent fore-sacrifices to be 
obiQtyed? The conclusive answer on tbi* that no 
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sacrifices are to be observed when an animal cake is prepared. 
Hence, it has been said that the injunctive function, i a. the power 
of instigation remains inactive.] 

In the case of the neutrality of the power of instigation the 
prohibitive law ** None should kill an animal M exerts its influence. 
But if, in every case, the power of instigation, belonging to an 
injunction, remains unimpaired then Syena sactifice is in no way 
distinct from Jyotistoraa sacrifice since as a prohibitive passage 
exerts no influence upon the undertaking of Agnlsoma sacrifice so it 
does not stand in the way of ono f s first move for Syena sacrifice. 
It may be objected that in the case of Jyotistoma sacrifice the enjoyer 
of the fruit of the said sacrifice does not transgress the prohibitive 
passage by his enjoyment since heaven is not a forbidden fruit. 
But in the case of Syena sacrifice as the killing of animals is pro¬ 
hibited so he who enjoys the fruit of Syena sacrifice transgresses the 
prohibitive passage. Such an objection does not hold good since 
when a person acquires the right to perforin Syena sacrifice the 
instigating force of an injunction remains intact and the prohibitive 
passage exerts no influence upon it. Therefore, in the case of Syena 
sacrifice the enjoyer of its fruit does not transgress the prohibitive 
passage. In other words, the force of the injunction which governs 
Syena sacrifice lemains equally strong. So, the said proh’bitive 
passage becomes powerless with repaid to the said injunction. There¬ 
fore, the fruit of Syena sacrifice is not affected by the piohibitive 
passage. The enjojer of the fruit of Syena sacrifice commits no sin. 

Now, the old Mimansakas 6olve the above problem thus. They 
hold that an injunction does not instigate a faithful listener to 
produce a result with the mandate “ Bring about this result they 
say that an injur etion induces such a person to undertake a rite 
with the advice “ perform this”. They also state that when the 
person has right to perform an action the prohibitive passage ** None 
should kill an animal " exerts its unimpaired influence upon him. 
In other words, Syena sacrifice is a sinful act. The c itics subject 
this view to a serious crit cism. They say “ Oh long-lived one 1 you 
have entered into our views. It an injunction dies not induce a 
person to bring about the result of an action as he desiies it then it 
should not also instigate him to adopt its means. An injunction 
reveals only a means to an ignorant person since an injunction 
establishes only what has not been previously established. It* has 
been stated that the person knows that he should do an act bqs does 
pot know the exact me^ns. In the oa&e of Syena sacrifice ope lenders 
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that he should perform Syena sacrifice in order to kill his 
Bui if the means of killing bis enemy is not prohibited:,<• 
scriptural passage then it is to be admitted that the person 
performs Syena sacrifice does not transgre s scriptural prohibition 
Kill your enemy with the magical practice of Syeua sacrifice TliqiVi 
we arrive at the conclusion that S>ena sacrifice is the means of thf i 
killing of uu enemy. In other words, if one performs Syena sacrifice 
he does not transgress scriptural prohibition. We need not un*v* 
necessarily prolong this discussion. In the case of a qualification 
based upon desire of some fruit an injunction does not require a 
result. But the rule is that a result is the means of acquiring the 
proper qualification to perform a rite. 



A prohibitory injunction expresses 'turning off*, having no 

reference to sin . 


Though the prohibition of animal-slaughter has been settled by 
the scriptures yet the person who is qualified to kill his enemy has 
been laid down by the same scriptures. Hence, we cannot assume 
that a prohibited act, viz., the killing of an enemy, gives rise to some 
form of sin. 

Even if we assume that the said act, viz., Syena sacrifice produces 
evil consequences such as hell, etc , then the said Syena sacrifice does 
not get the sanction of an injunction. But the injunction which ; 
prescribes Syena sacrifice should not be so dishonoured. 

An injunctive sentence always requires these two necessary 
factors, viz., (I) a rite and (2) a person qualified to perform the rite. 
When these two factors are supplied an injunction becomes complete 
iu itself but requires no other additional factors for its completion. 

In the case of Syena sacrifice a person who is flushed with rage 
and ready to kill his enemy is qualified to perform it. The result of. 
this act is the killing of an enemy towards which the qualified person;, 
is directed. , 


SS'f- 


* 

The determination of the subject-matter of prohibition . 

We cannot till now make out what is the import of a profail^^f 
injunction. The verbal terminations denote activities directed to 
an end. The basic roots to which they are attach^..:.4iin^e 
to be accomplished. According to the MImansa.. 
Bomething to be accomplished in a conseenti^ 
particle denotes negation which is not __ 

'i^ehcei : .It,'doeii hot• constitute - - the■ 
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tion. The negative particle is not construed with verbal termination 
called lin. So, negation is never implied by an injunction since the 
said verbal termination is not attached to the negative particle. 
But it (the verbal termination) is attached to the root ‘han.’ The 
act of killing cannot he enjoined by an injunction since if it had been 
implied by an injunction then it would have been dharma (duty). 
Moreover, such an injunction will be meaningless. There is no 
necessity of an injunction which prescribes killing since men have 
natural propensity for doing it. The meaning of the root ‘ban’ (to 
kill) &b qualified by the meaning of the negative particle is not en¬ 
joined by an injunction since the meaning of the negative particle 
does not qualify the meaning of the root ‘han* (to kill) in the manner 
in which an adjective qualifies its corresponding noun. 


In the case of the injuncthe sentence “He offers an oblation 
with sour milk 1 ' ^our milk has logical ground to qualify the offering 
of an oblation since it is the instrumental case of such offering. But 
it is not reasonable to hold that the meaning of the negative particle 
modifies the act of killing because the vei> act of killing itself is 
negated, the very act ceases to exist. 

A mere human i-ffoit does not constitute the subject-matter of an 
injunction since such an effort does not owe its origin to an injunction, 
i.e., it comes into existence independently of an iujunqlion. An 
effort which is qualified by the meaning of the negative particle does 
not form the subject-matter of an injunction since the nagative 
particle does not logically qualify it as it doe9 not modify the act of 
killing. 

As words ‘non-Brahmin’, etc. purport to convey emphatic denial, 
i.e., they convey the sense of some positive objects determined by 
negation so ‘non-killing’ implies emphatic denial but not bare denial. 
If this is so then it will be employed to denote a positive act other 
than the act of killing. Now, what will be the meaning of the 
sentence “He shall not kill”? It will certainly imply that he shall 
do something else. If this meaning is admitted then what is the 
specific nature of the act ? We cannot make out any sense of ‘shall 
nqt kill* if its meaning 16 carefully examined. If it is said that non- 
billing implies any act whatsoever other than the act of killing then 
inch a view is not tenable. Any and every act is not incited by an 
injunction* Such acts owe their origin to natural propensities not 
inspired by injunctions. Hence, an injunction becomes unnecessary. 
If a man lives tben be surely does something, viz., either he reads 
.<qr .walks or eats something. 



Now, a new hypothesis may be put forward for our 

TU>tfftf,SvA nu.rf.in1 a Imo rm AnnnaA^/s» 


The negative particle has no connection with the aabject-matte^ 
injunction. But it is connected with the authoritative voice oi i|n|S 
injunction. It sets at naught the authoritative voice of an .Hijunctibife^i^ 
So, it is called as non-proof (Prainana-bhava).. A person who is boat 
upon killing is dissuaded from it. It is implied by the negatife; 
particle that it is not one’s duly to kill. . 

The above view is not tenable. According to the settled rale of 
syntax a verbal termination indicative of optative tense (lift) is 
construed with the root ‘han.* It is the character of an injunction : 
that it instigates a person to ail act. The negative particle which 
denotes denial stands by it. 

An injunction bends towards it. Though it bends towards it yet 
if the former is construed with the latter then the characteristic fea- • 


lure of the former, viz., the property of instigation will be destroyed. 
It is the invariable nature of the negative particle that it implies the 
negation of an object with which it is construed. If one intends to 
construe the negative particle with an injunction then the sentence 
implies that there is no such injunction as enjoins killing. If the up* 
holder of this thesis contends that it is a desirable contingency then 
the inevitable result which follows in its wake is that killing is not 


conveyed by an injunction. 

The upholders of the above hypothesis argue in the following 
manner. In the case of the injunction “He offers an oblation with 
sour milk 99 the offering of an oblation is established by some other 
passage. *In other words, it is not an originative injunction. The 
Mlmansakas of tbe Bhat-ta school hold that the injunction lays its em¬ 


phasis upon sour milk since sour milk, being the instrumental case of 
the said offering of an oblation, qualifies it. So, following the line of 
the above argument, the Prabbakaras may take this stand that an .. 


injunction with regard to killing is meaningless since natural propensir s 
ties prompt men to kill. The prohibitive injunction coutaius the 
negative particle in it. If the negative particle finds a place in * > 
sentence but has no part to play then it should be meaningless. 
order to solve this riddle why do you not admit that the injanistd^:^ 

points at negation ? 

Now, the objectors raise an objection. They hold that tile 
• Karma ’ denotes an action. In the above case the olte^g 
oblation of which sour milk is an instrumental case has 
Therefore* considering it from the side of its resuljitbs lift/ 

oblutifYn I* Anioined bv an . injunction*.. JJftt 
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proof. Bui in the case of the prohibitive injunction that he shall not 
kill the negative particle cannot be logically construed with any word 
as the word “ sour*milk ” is construed with the offering of an oblaliOn 
since the nature of the negathe particle is to negate Such a criticism 
does not hold good. The negative particle assumes the dignity of an 
adjective (a qualifier) because it dissuades one from the act of killing. 
When we heat the root * han ’ as modified by the negative particle 
the dissuasion from the act of killing is conveyed to us. 

Sour milk is the instrumental ca^e of the offering of an oblation in 
the above case. It is an accomplished thing. Though it qualifies the 
offering of an oblation and becomes thus related to it yet the offering 
of an oblation does not give up its character of being an action. Simi¬ 
larly, though the meaning of (he root ‘ han * is known as related to 
negation, the meaning of the negative particle yet the qualified mea¬ 
ning is presented to our consciousness as arranged in the relation of 
being prior and posterior. When we hear the word * a-Brahuiana * 
an accomplished thing other than a Brahmana is conveyed to us. 
But when we hear the sentence “ iie shall not kill ” if does not 
imply an accomplished thing. Therefore tl e injunctive sentence “He 
shall not kill ” enjoins an action, viz., d’ssuasion from killing. Or, ne¬ 
gation will be related to the verbal termination indicative of liii (opta¬ 
tive tense ). Pure optative verbal termination denotes an instigator. 
But if the negative particle is attached to it then it, being thus quali¬ 
fied, denotes dibsuading something. This is the primary meaning of a 
word. Who is to be biought to book for this finding ? 

Optative verbal termination is not attached to the negatfve particle 
because the negative paiticle is not a root. Verbal terminations in all 
tenses are attached only to roots but not to other words. Owing to 
fitness the meaning of the verbal termination is construed with nega¬ 
tion, the meaning of the negative particle. As they are related so the 
boiled down meaning does not imply that there is no such injunction 
as enjoins killing. In the case of prohibitive injunction 11 He sball 
not kill " it does not in luce a listener to an action. But it does not 
mean that he is dissuaded from all actions. He is only not iuduced to 
the act of killing. If one does not subscribe to tbis view then tbe 
listener will be indifferent to all sorts of actions. We shall no more 
criticise our rival hypothesis. Thus in the case of pobibitive injunc* 
tion, such an injunction has two essential factors, viz., (i) the action 
Which is enjbii^ed is arranged in relation of being prior and posterior 
and 0) negation is related to an injunction. Thus its connection>with 
>the two anubandhas i* established. ^ 




> Thug when the implication of an injunction is 
a person shall assume the result of a rite prescribed by 
according to his imaginative powers. Therefore, a rite enjoined ^ 
the Vedas should depend upon its result. •' 

Why shall a person dissuade from an evil deed without the threii; 
of sin? He may not of his own accord dissuade from it. So, prohi* 
bitive injunction lays down liis dissuasion. 

If a person is excessively fond of killing animals then he does not 
turn away from it though he knows that animal slaughter is produc¬ 
tive of great evil. If this be the case then why will a prohibitive 
injunction prescribing dissuation be invalid ? 

An injunction may yield a result or not. A person may be in for 
killing or not. An injunction shall remain steady in its own function. 
Its function cannot be interfered with.- 


It has been repeatedly said that an injunction operates to produce 
the knowledge of instigaion. That is when one listens to an injunc¬ 
tion he feels that he should do the act prescribed by the injunction. 
Therefore, an injunction is never unsuccessful in its mission. 

If an injunction does not depend upon the result of an action then 
why does a person assume the result of actions such as Visvajit 
sacrifice etc. of which no result has been directly expressed by the 
Vedas ? Moreover, if there is no mention of a factor which is essen- 
tially required for a sacrifice, viz., a person who is qualified to perform 
a sacrifice then a person, qualified to perform a sacrifice, is assumed 
otherwise an. injunction ceases to be an injunction. As the same 
rule uniformly applies to all sacrifices so it is assumed that a 
person who desires heaven is qualified to perform a sacrifice. 
This assumption is part and parcel of an injunction. "Do not think 
that the said assumption is of human origin. The Vedic scholars 
hold that it is a portion of the Vedic sentence. In fine, they 
say that the assumption of qualification is that of a relevant matter- 


which is useful to a sacrifice. It is not the assumption of a result 
The assumption of a qualification is not identical with that of a result, ^ 
An injunctive sentence conveys the mandate of a sacrifice togetbw;4 
with the assumption of two useful matters bound up with a 
viz the qualification of a sacrificer and the result of a sacrifice. 

A mandate is called the meaning of a sentence owing to it| 
portaoce. Though other matters, such as a sacrifice ete., a^o reyaaled 
by it yet they occupy a subordinate position since |bey b^0me an 
bbjeot of oar experience as the sphere of the wor|ir»g o< o. «naoda%. 
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it is presented to our consciousness as strengthened by various ri< 
and their causal factors, having tangible result and being implied 
its intrinsic power. If it is held that the main thing is that which 
accomplished then we shall say that a mandate is that which is accoi 
plisbed. If one holdea that an end occupies the most important pla 
then this hypothesis is not disproved. Bui it is also to_be noted th 
an end is to be realised and its realisation depends upon a mandat 
Hence, a mandate occupies the principal position. But a sacrific 
who is enjoined to perform a ute occupies a subordinate place, (i 
a mandate piesupposes a person who is ordered so such a person fin 
a place in the sentence'. A mandate constitutes the meaning of i 
injunctive sentence 6ince it occupies the principal position m 
sentence. 


The fourfold division of a mandate 

Injunctions admit of four kinds since this division is based upc 
the analysis of our corresponding experience into the four differei 
types. 01 these four kinds let Ub cite example of the originate 
injunction. The illustration is that he shall perform Agmhotx 
sacrifice. It conveys nothing but the origination of Aguihotr 
sacrifice itself. 

The illustration of the injunction of connection of the main rit 
with its accessory ones runs thus The injunction:—“He sba 
sacrifice with sour milk” implies the connexion of the accessories suci 
as sour milk etc., with the main rite which has been. conveye* 
by the originative injunction “He shall sacrifice with milk”. 

The example of the injunction of qualification is that lie who de 
sires heaven shall perform Agmhotra sacrifice. When the rite is re 
vealed by it the person who is qualified to do the lite i* known in an< 
through the said rite 

This only is to be stated about the injunction of the due orde; 
of performance that all things useful in a sacrifice are known onlj 
when a nte is performed in due order up to its end. It is an offshoo 
of the injunction of qualification. The example of the injunction oJ 
qualification is its illustration. The above-mentioned injunction “He 
v .whq desires heaven shall perform Agnihotia sacrifice" illustrate* 
ii also. 

In some cases single injunctive sentence illustrates four different 
kinds of injunction. In those cases each kind of injunction does not 
require a distinct sentence for its illustration. The illustration Is *0 
wltWH:—In Agnistut sacrifice a group of hymns, known as V&atauti* 
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ya and sung in honour of Agni, is to be inseited into the verse* 
called Revatl. The said sacufice is to be completed by the subsidiary 
rite, being commenced with the recitation of the above verses. A 
person who desires animals shall perfoiin tins sacrifice [A person 
who desires animals is qualified to peiform the above sacrifice.] In 
the above instance, the injunction of ongination, that oi connexion of 
the subsidiary rite with the mam one, that of qiiihfication, and that 
of performance in due order have been illustrated The different 
kinds of injunctions are guessed by us fiom the diveisity in 
the natuie of actions themselves The veiy injunction leads on one 
to infer the capable means foi the completion of the sacrifice denoted 
by the basic root Foi this reason the injunction in question is called 
the determinant oi the second injunction. Let us illustrate it. The 
injunction oi appointing a pieceptoi is implied by that of the study of 
(jrayatu mantia by a Brihmin lad to be invested with sacred thread. 


The difjircnt forms of injnnttion 

In some ca^es, if a thing is got in oidei to realise anothei object 
then an injunction does not imply another similar thing which is a 
helpful means to an action, laid down by the \edas Let us illustrate 
om point A >oung she cili one year old is taken to a sacuficial place 
foi sale and is pin chased and got. The dust clinging to the hoof of 
such a calf is icquired in a certain sacrificial rite Though the above 
calf has con o there ic some other purpose but not for the said 
purpose jet another calf should not be brought there for taking 
dust. The injunction gives such a decision in this matter. In a 
context an injunction which bilng6 together all matters to be collected 
is called Graliaka vidhi 

In a paruculai context though an injunction refers to many matt¬ 
ers yet it does not include a particular lite viz , tweive upisads (12 
libations in an ektjpe sacrifice oi the Archetype Jyotisjouia) Nothing 
their excellence the} aie included in this context fiom anothei context. 
The injunction of connection oi the accessory rites with the mam one 
includes within itself an injunction. It is called an injunction within 
a vinjyoga. 

(lo It Continued), 
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THE SUDAN: A HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


A.joy Kumar Gupta, M.A. 

The Sudan is bounded on the North by Egypt, on the East by 
the Red Sea and Ethiopia, on the South by Konya, Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo, and on the West by French Equatorial Africa and 
Libya. On an area of nearly one million square miles there live nearly 
nine million people of Arab, Negro and Nubian blood. The ethno¬ 
graphy and histoiy oi the Sudan have been governed by two main 
feature* of equal significance : the White Nile’s impoitance for agri¬ 
culture and communications and as a link between North and South, 
and, secondly, the cultural disparity and religious ditferences between 
the people of the North and those of the South. The seven million 
northerners are Arabic-speaking Muslims, strongly under the cultural 
influence of Egypt. But the two million southern Sudanese are darker- 
Bkinned, speaking African dialects, and owing allegiance to various 
primitive cults. Viewing its situation in a wider perspective, we find 
that the Sudan occupies a significant position both for the economic life 
of the Lower Nile Valley and for the economic and political bearings of 
much of Central Africa. Perhaps that accounts for the historical Anglo- 
Egyptian competition for preferential relationship with the emerging 
State of the Sudan. On the one hand, Egypt is keen on establi¬ 
shing the ‘‘unity of the Nile valley” and on ensuring the independence 
of this area from continued British domination. On the other hand. 
Great Britain is ever anxious to maintain a strong sphere ol influence 
in Central and East Africa ; and the Sudan provides the traditional 
buffer between Mediterranean Africa on the one hand and Central and 
East Africa on the other. 

John Gunther has recently described the Sudan, or “The Land 
of the Blacks”, as “the newest country in the world” ! Of course he 
* surely meant it in the ben be that the Sudan is the latest State to win 
its independence. Although as a modern Nation-State the Sudan may 
have emerged for the first time, the archaeological excavations and dis¬ 
coveries of Reisner and Griffiths and Aikell have definitely traced back 
the historical origins of the Sudan, or “Kush” as it was then called, 
to even the paleolithic age! As a matter of fact, for a brief period 
“Kush“ was even a world power ip the seventh century before Christ. 
Interesting traces of Indian influence in the prosperous age during the 
first two centuries after the death of Christ are the three-headed lion- 
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god at Naga, the early introduction of cotton, and the artificial 
voirs which* still survive in the island of Meroe. But in later cenfccimsfi 
came the decline, and the Sudan became merely a geographical area ill 
which mutually hostile ‘kingdoms rose and fell, penetrated by the 
cultural and economic influences and the military power of whatever , 
power ruled over Egypt. But ever since 1820 the Sudan has been 
the complete prisoner of external forces. For in 1820 the Sudafi 
collapsed under the onslaught of the Turco-Egyptian invasion by the 
armies of Khedive Mohammed AJi, goaded undoubtedly by erroneous 
economic motives. This Egyptian rule over the Sudan lasted till the 
1880s, a notorious record of maladministration, slave trading, and 
financial oppression. The deposition of the Khedive Ismail in 1879 
contributed further to administrative chaos and discontent. The final 
outcome of the oppression in the North was the revolt of Mohammad 
Ahmad ibn Sayed Abdulla al-Mahdi in 1881. This “Messiah*’ or 
warrior-prophet swept the hated Egyptians out of the Sudan. The 
Mahdi was succeeded by his lieutenant) Kbalifa Abdullahi, who ruled 


the Sudan from 1885 to 1899. 

The Mahdist revolt had coincided with the British intervention 

• 

in and occupation of Egypt in 1882 after the Arabi revolt. But after 
the destruction of the Egyptian forces under Hicks Pasha, the British 
Government counselled the abandonment of the Sudan, though after 
much vacillation, probably because they were more concerned with the 
Itnssian advance on Afghanistan. A major problem for the British had 
been the evacuation of-the Egyptian garrisons and their families. But 
General Gordon’s mission failed, and he died a tragic death in the siege 
of Khartoum. The British had their revenge thirteen years later. 
As soon as the rehabilitation of the Egyptian finances permitted, 
the threat to the security of Egypt led to the reconquest of the 
Sudan and the crushing of the Mahdist power by the combined 
British end Egyptian force under Sir Herbert Kitchener. A 
romantic adventure worth retelling was the story of Kitchener’s ’ 
methodical progress up the Nile supplied by river . steamers and 
an advancing railway, his recovery of the Dongola Province, 
the annihilation of the Khalifa's Dervishes at Omdurman, and 


finally the neutralisation of the MarchaDd expedition at Fashodd. 
Ostensibly the reconquest of the Sudan was prompted by the evils 
of the slave trade and internal disorder and misgovernment, a 


depopulation and destitution which Britain declared was no longer 
tolerable in the interest of Egypt or the “civilised, world”. Bui 
fonddtnetttftliy this change in the British attituflr to thd Sudan '. 
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illustrates the typical nature 6f the imperialitic forces at work at 
the turn of the century m the so-called “Partition of Africa 0 . 
The recovery of the Sudan irom Mahdist terrorism and misrule 
was prompted mainly by the European •competition for under¬ 
developed lands. The expansion of European colonisation in Africa 
‘during the Khalifa's rule had biought Italy, France and Belgium 
to the very borders of the Sudan. The Italians in Eritrea were 
threatened byj! the Dervibhes and arked for British support. 
Meanwhile France had occupied paits of the founer Egyptian 
territory in liahral Bhazal, and the object of Marchand’s expedition 
in 1896 was to extend French influence to the white Nile. 

Since 1778, Egypt had been the ultimate aim of French 
Mediterranean policy, especially as France had created there a 
cultural and economic lead culminating in the building of the 
Suez Canal in the 1860s with French capital and backing. But 
it was in Egypt that Fiance received her greatest setback. She 
failed to snatch it resolutely for herself, jibbed in J88‘2 at 
cooperating with England and therefore lost it for ever. For twenty 
years France sought to dislodge England liom Egypt by soft 
words, diplomacy, intrigue, combinations and threats, but when 
it was clear in 1898 that England CDuld not be dislodged except 
by war, France shied away. Fashoda was the inevitable epilouge 
to an old theme as far as Sudan and Egypt were concerned. French 
policy in the Upper Nile turned out to be a face-saving affair. 
The sole issue was whether France was to receive compensation 
for renouncing her Egyptian legacy. Unable to challenge the 
British face-to-face in Egypt, the French planned to disturb 
them from the rear by appearing unexpectedly in the Sudan. 
The basis of the plan was that it was easy to dam the Upper Nile and 
so to dominate Eg>pt. But this assumption proved erroneous. The 
discovery that even if Maxcliand stayed in Fashoda he was powerless to 
i&rry out this threat was the last nail in the coffin as far as the French 
plans were concerned. Besides, France was also wrong in her assump¬ 
tion that it was always possible to conduct a dispute on a legal and 
diplomatic plane. The legal issue was irrelevant now, since the 
British coolly abandoned it for a decision by brute force. Marchatod 
had arrived at Fashoda, 500 miles south of Khartoum, from the West 
in July 1898. It was only too clear that a first-class crisis had arisen. 
Though Kitchener and Marchand met on terms of perfect courtesy, 
Marchund refused to withdraw his forces unless he received instructions 
to do so from Paris. first the French Government, with Qefoass* 

m 
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at the Foreign Ministry, refused to give way# and public optfuottf am 
both Bides of the Channel was soon inflamed. Lord Rosebery, the 
jjiberal leader, declared that the ‘‘united strength of the nation 1 ' was 
behind the British Government. Sir Michael Hicks-Beacb, Chancellor 
ot the Exchequer, roared that there were “worse evils than war, and 
we shall not sbunk iiom anything that may come * Reserves ware 
called up. A cartoon m “Punch*’ symbolised tbe popular attitude: 
“Whal will you give me it I go away ? asks tne little oigan-grmder. 
“I will give you something if you don't ' leplies a muscular John Bull 
towering over him with a menacing liown 

Wai seemed inevitable, but the French Government leansed its 
weakness at sea, and the impossibility of dclending its o\eiseas pos¬ 
sessions. Deltasbe too tavouied a moderate policy and his influence 
was considerable So at the beginning of !Novembei, Fiance gave way 
and Marchand evaquated Fa^lioda, though he lefused to return 
through Egypt and piefened a longci loute via Abyssinia Ihe situa¬ 
tion m Egypt was fir more seuous thin in West Afuca, for on the 
Niger theie was loom tor coinpionnso, but noue on the Nile Even 
when the French Government had given instructions to Marchand to 
withdraw, the widei issue still remained to be settled In Novem¬ 
ber, 1898, Chambeilain spoke out attei payiug a high tubute to the 
French people, he denounced a “policy of pinpricks * and asserted that 
“Fashoda is only a symbol. the gieat issue is the control ot the whole 
valley of the Nile *' Chamberlain ib reported to have remarked to 
Eckaidstem in private: “We ire a peaceful commercial nation, but 
as soon as we are ready we shall present oui bill to Fiance, not only 
in Egypt but all over the woud, and should she refuse to pay, then .. 
war*' * France at fiist hoped that Germany or Russia would come to 
her aid, or that Sahsbuiy would overrule Chambeilain When neither 
hope was fulfilled France came to terms, and in March, 1899 the second 
Anglo-French Convention was signed By this the wartershed be¬ 
tween the Congo and the Nile became the line of political demarcation 
between tbe French and British spheres of interest m Africa. Cham¬ 
berlain gamed his point on the Nile as on the Niger in June, 1898* 
Fashoda completed British security in Egypt, and so revolutionised 
British Near Eastern policy. Britain salely established at Alexandria, 
and secure from any stab-m-the-back m tbe Sudan, no longei ieared 
Russian control ot Constantinople as much as before. So the gieatest 
obstacle to better Russo-Bntish lelatrons was removed, while the 
Franco-Russian alliance was emptied of its original anti*British pur¬ 
pose : foy the dream of joint action for Constantinople and Egypt bad 
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to be abandoned. Fashoda and its outcome bad made the entente a 
working proposition. 

The conclusion ot Dr Shibeika’s book on the Sudan is that “the 
one fact that stands out cleatly fioni the study of British policy in the 
Sudan is that the Sudan question aii through was considered as subsi¬ 
diary to the Egyptian question'*. Apart from the qualification that 
this statement v as tiue only till ]S‘j8 , let us ptoceed to the beaiing of 
this reconeue^t of the Sudan on Vngio-Egyptian relations. With the 
military ’victory at Omduiniau and the peaceful settlement with 
France, a definition of the Butisli position over the Sudan and Uganda 
was apparently called lor. Ultimately the British Foieign Office 
asserted that Britain wa*> an equal pautnei with Egypt in the Sudan 
enterprise, and the pjitneis had come to Fa&hoda by right of conquest. 
As Lord Cromer declaied, “It was nec *ssary to invent some method 
by which the Sudan should be simultaneously Egyptian...enough to 
Bfttisfy equitable and political exigencies...yet sufficiently Butibh...to 
prevent the administration of the country fiom being hampered by the 
international buir which necessarily hung on to the skirt of Egyptian 
political existence...these conflicting requirements were satisfied by the 
creation of a hybrid form of government hitherto unknown to interna¬ 
tional jurisprudence**, the Condominium. The Condominium Agree¬ 
ment or the Anglo-Egy ptian Convention ot Tanuaiy, 1&99 provided 
that: British and Egyptian flags should be flown together ; the 
supreme militaiy and civil command in the Sudan was vested in the 
Governor-General appointed by Khcdivi&l decree upon the recommenda¬ 
tion by the British Government, and removable by the Khedive only 
after Britain’s consent had been obtained ; the Governor-General's 
proclamation had force ol law ; Egyptian laws, foreign capitulations, 
and ‘foreigners’ privileges, should not apply to the Sudan. The intent 
was quite obviously to make Bntish influence piedoimnant in the Sudan 
under the facade of a joint admmiottation. The Condominium for the 
Sudan functioned well enough so long as Bntish authority in Egypt 
remainded unchallenged. 

After the First World Wai, the Wafdisl Nationalist movement 
emerged m Egypt and demanded lull Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Sudan. The Sudan, along with the Suez Canal issue, proved one of 
the two main stumbling-blocks in Anglo-Egyptian relations. The basic 
ihbue of controversy was the determination of the amouut of Nile 
water that could be equitably diverted ioi the Sudanese uses in view of 
w* paramount demands and vital needs (especially for reclama- 
.m Waste land to keep pace with a rapid growth of population^ 
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The question was fundamental to the future of the Sudanese peoplfy 
and the main obstacle to a middle Eastern security scheme. Besifcs, 
the volume of water available mr perennial irrigation in Egypt wa^ 
dependent wholly upon flood controls in the Sudan. But wiieu by a uni¬ 
lateral declaration by the British, Egypt became an independent sove¬ 
reign state, one of the four points leserved by the IJutish Government 
was the iutuie status of the Sudan. Egypt was allowed a share in 
the actual administration of the Sudan till 1921. But in November 
1924 a nationalist campaign led by ZaghluJ Pasha culminated m 
attempts at mutiny and lebeihon in the Sudm and above all in the 
inurdet of Sir Lee Stack, the Governor-General of the Sudan. Lord 
Allenby’s ultimatum to the Egyptian Government eliminated direct 
Egyptian participation m the administration of the Sudan, and im¬ 
pliedly denied Egypt’s mhciem pnoi claim to the Waters ol the Nile 
in a punitive lu'ing. Tina was iejected by Egypt as establishing the 
political bepai.ition ot the Sudan from Egypt. Jjatei the British tried 
to *-epdiah* the element of t lie utilisation ot the Nile waters from other 
features of the Sudau question. In the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 
Egypt was readmitted to a share in the control of the Sudan, and its title 
to the vital watet supply wa*. assmed, the latio oi Nile wateib allotted 
respectively to Egypt and the Sudan wat* that ot II . 1 . But other as¬ 
pects of the Sudan question, as lot example, the continuation of a 
political relatioiiblnp with Egypt, idiuained. Egypt’s early attain¬ 
ment of nationhood and independence' added new weight to old argu¬ 
ments. Sudan was conqucied during the reign of Mehemct All. The 
Ottoman Porte had confirmed the legality of Egypt’s title to the area. 

Besides, Egypt had been constrained to abandon much of the Sudan 

only under piessute after the British occupation ot Egypt. Finally, 
the Anglo-Egyptian convention ot 1699 provided for 9 con¬ 
dominium only m adunnistiation, and did not modify Egypt’s sovereign¬ 
ty over the area that was originally under Egypnan rule. As opposed 
to this the Britibh viewpoint was that : if tho Egyptian claim to the 
Sudan was valid at the time ol itb recovery from the Mahdists, Britishers 


must assume major responsibilities as international trustee for Egypt. 
Or if the title had lapsed prior to 1896, or usurped by the Mahdists, 
Great Britain and Egypt had acquired a new title by the right of joint 
conquest. For without Butibh aid % Mahdists could never have been 
conquered, nor could France have been brought to drop the claims 
made by Marchand at Fashoda. The Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
and Italian ambitions in Northern Africa and Asia soon put an end to - 
the allegations and counter-allegations, and an Anglo*Egyptian seep- 
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rifcy pact an urgent necessity. The Anglo*Egyptian Treaty of 19St 
supplied the basis for wmkmg arrangement m the Sudan until afte 
the end of the Second Wot Id \V«u . It et ised completely the re*»tric 
tions imposed on Egypt m 1924, it marked the return to the Condo 
minium of 1699, the pinnit> object oi the joint administration and the 
two governments was the "Welfare of the Sudanese", but the tunda 
mental problem of soveieignty over the Sudan romamed an open ques¬ 
tion. 

After the end of the Second Woild Wai, Britain agieed U 
the Egyptian lequest foi negotiations on the revision oi the Anglo 
- Egyptian Treaty ol 193G m Octobei, 1910 But she pledged that "nc 
' change should be made in the status of the Sudan as a result of thi 
treaty revison until the Sudanese had been consulted through consti 
tutional channel * But in a diaft Protocol to be annexed to tfai 
proposed treaty, it alluded to the " existence of a symbolic dynast* 
j^Di°n between Egypt and the Sudan, pro\ided alwa\s that no changi 
^twas introduced into the existing system of administration . . anc 

f^wovided no change took place in the airangements under which lh< 
defence of the Sudan is as c uted " The essential objectives according 
to the British were ‘ to assure the well-being oi the Sudanese, the 
development of then interests, and their active piepatation for self- 
government, and consequently the exercise of the right to choose tin 
future status of the Sudans." But the Sidqi Be van talks soon broke 
down. While restating their case for the " Unit) of the Nile 
Valley ", Egyptians tended to identify the " Welfare of the 
Sudanese" with the permanent unity of Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Ciown, and demanded the complete evacuation of the 
Sudan by the British The British Government’s attitude was that 
the.future status of the Sudan should be decided by the Sudanese 
themselves, as against Egypt’s stand that the Sudan was fund* 
mentally an Egyptian lesponeibiht) which Britain had usurped, and 
further, Egypt linked Sudan’s future relationship with every othei 
aspect of her contio\eisy with Great Britain. Subsequently the 
Egyptian Government even appealed to the Security Council, without 
any concrete results. Two very important landmarks in the succeed¬ 
ing period were King Farouk's Speech from the Throne m November, 
insisting on the unification oi the Nile Valley under the 
Egyptian Crown, and Nabas Pasha’s unilateral abrogation of the 
1986 Treaty in October, 1951, recognised neither by the British nor 
by the Sudanese. Then a way was found out of the impasse with 
jUbe emergence of the Negmb regime. There was a significant shift 
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in Egpytian" policy, and the new attitude towards the Sedan 
abandoned the claim for compulsory unity under the Egyptian crown* 
and agreed to treat (ho Sudan question separate from the Sliest 
question. But though the appioacli to the Sudanese themselves 
was different, the objectives remained the same : elimination of 
British influence and the unity of the Nile Valley. Neguib viewed 
self-determination for Sudan as consisting exclusively of a choice 
between complete independence with safeguards, and union with 
Egypt, both ultimately amounting to the same thing! On January 10, 
1953, an agreement was achieved between the Egyptian Government 
and* the main political parties in the Sulan. This was further 
clarified in the Anglo-Egyptian Agieement on the future of the 
Sudan on February* 12, 1953, which was acclaimed as a red-letter 
day in the histoiy of modern SuJan. The right of the Sudanese to 
self-determination was tecognised; a Governor-General was to be the 
supreme constitutional authority lor the tiansitional period of 3 years, 
the Governor-General’s Commission was to consist of a Pakistani, 
a Britisher, an Egyptian, and two Sudanese; a supervisory Electoral 
Commission was to consist of an Indian, a Britisher, an Egyptian, 
an American, and three Sudanese: the Southern Bulan was to receive 
special representation and would be the Governor-Generars special 
lesponsibility: a Committee composed of an Egyptian, a Britisher, 
and three Sudanese, was to supervise the Sudanisation of the * ©fence 
Force, Administration, and the police, during ihe transitional period 
of three yeais. Besides the provision for international supervision 
for the Sudanisation of the scivice* and for the Sudanese elections, 
the procedure was outlined lor the implementation of self-determina¬ 
tion. The British sacrificed the dominant administrative position 
they had held since J921, and the right to negotiate her advisory 
status in an independent Sudan; Egypt sacrificed her claim to 
sovereignty over the Sudan. The British agreed to allay Egyptian 
anxieties regarding the influence of British administrators in the« 
Sudan, while Egypt conceded the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General in the Southern piovinces of the Sudan, * 

Elections for the Sudanese Parliament were held in November^ ’ 
1953, and our Indian chairman to the Sudanese election Commission 
Sri Sukumar S«*n, won praise on all fronts for the efficient discharge 
of his duties, and the Sudanese named a street in Khartoum in bis 
honour as a mark of admiration and gratitude. The election results 
for this first Sudanese Hou*e of Representatives were known 
mid-Decerabt x 1963, resulting in a major victory far jpto&gfpti** 
o-moF-vm 
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National Unionist Party, with 51 seats out of 97. Egyptian*flnanqe 
and propaganda were partially responaible for upsetting the balance 
accoiding to some commentatois, hut the victory acclaimed by the 
Egyptians pioved n hollow one for thete was little love felt for her, 
and the leading meiuheis ot the iuling patty commenced by con¬ 
demning the Nile Watoi3 Agreement of 1929 within a few days of 
the electoral victoiy The majonty of the Southern representatives 
were uncommitted to Mippoit eithci of the two majoi gioups, for the 
unruly and untutoied populat'd! in the South weie far from politic¬ 
ally conscious and caieil little foi the politn lans of the North or for 
Egypt. The rial conflict between tht National Unionist Party and 
the Umma Paity was not between devotion to Egypt and complete 
independence, w much a ichgiou** sectauan stiuggle between 
anti-Mahdism, and Mahdism undii the iival leadeiship of Sayed All 
el-Miigbam of the Iihatmia se« t md Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mabdi 
of the Ansai seel At mo^t it \\a* a conflict between two brands of 
independence qualified and unqualified, Sudan s fiist Parliament met 
on the 1st of Januaiv, 1951 

The sumruei of 1955 witnessed deteriorating relations with 
Egypt. Attacks were le\elled on Mi Azhan, the Prime Minister of 
the Sue an, by the Egyptian pre-»s nnd ladio In reply, Mi Zarouk" 
declaied on July 1 that it was cleai that “ a link with Egypt means 
domination by Egypt,” and he added, " We have rot stiuggled 
against the British simply to have them replaced by the Egyptians. 
We stand for the complete independence ot oui countiy ’* When 
Mr. Azhan led a Cabinet delegation to Cano m J ih for the cele¬ 
brations of the armveisaiy of the 1952 Revolution, the Egyptian 
Press continued its attack on Mr Azhan, ae< using him of ** disgrace 
ful btbaviour M and denouncing him as “ a Butish Agent,” and 
gave prominer ce to allegations made by *he pro-Egyptian politi¬ 
cians like Mr Nur ed Dm that Mi. Vzhari was “ spreading a reign 
of terror 99 in the Southern provinces of the Sudan Commencing 
latei to a 'Times* correspondence, Mr. Azhan said that they had 
visited Cairo to “tell the Egypmn Government two thiigs: our 
countries must be friends and attacks by one against the other should 
cease, and, that the Sudanese people had an evei-increasing desire 
to cling to their independence.” Besides, u we were not received as 
friendiy guests. We were badly treated, if we hid re- present¬ 
ed a foreign Power, the treatment we received from our hosts 
would have made us break oft i elation/* Mr. Azhari further 
explained that though he had formerly supported the unloU of && 
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autonomous Sudan under an Egyptian constitutional monarchy in % 
similar relation as existed in the British Commonwealth, subse 
events in Egypt had altered his views. Meanwhile there was a 
split in the National Unionist Party over the attitude towards Egypt, 
and the Prime Minister dismissed, in June, 1950, Mr Mohammed Nur 
ed-Din, Minister oi Works and Vice-Prebident of the National 
Unionist Party, the leader of a t-ection of the paity which continued 
to advocate union with Egypt, and Mr. Bullen Aliei, Minister of 
Animal Husbandry, who led a group of Southern politicians who 
favoured the idea of a tedeiation between Noitli and South Sudan 
and a constitution link with Egypt 

On August 4,105:1, the Committee set up undei the Anglo-Egyptiau 
Agreement of J93:3 announced that the Sudanieation of the key posts 
in the relevant bervices was complete. Accordingly, following the pro¬ 
cedure outlined in the Anglo-Egyplian Vgieemenfc, the Sudanese Parlia¬ 
ment unanimously adopted a motion lequesting the Governor-General 
to inform the Butibh and Egyptian Govemmeuts that the Sudanisa- 
lion of the administration was complete, and so *‘arrangements for 
self-government should be put in motion foithwifch”, and Britain and 
.Egyptian forces should be withdrawn from the Sudan in ninety days* 
Later, on the same day, August 16, 1935, the menibeis ot Parliament 
went m procession to Kitchener Square, where the Pnme Minister 
addressed 50,000 people, and was given a iou9iug ovation by the large 
gathering, some ol whom earned Anti-Egyptian posteis. At Parlia¬ 
ment, Mr. Azhan liad suggested the substitution of a plebiscite for a 
decision by the Constituent Assembly, especially as it had the preyiouB 
support ot the two icligious leaders in the Sudan This was clarified 
by the Minister for Social Aftan*, Mr. Yahia cl-Fadh, at a Press con- 
lerencc attended by leading membeis of the Cabinet, expressing the. 
hope that complete independence, without any fonnal link with Egypt, 
would be granted to the jSudan as soon as po-bible, and suggesting 
that neither a plebiscite nor the election of a Constituent Assembly 
was necessary. The events of August 16 had constituted an “unofficial 
plebiscite” expressing the people’s unanimous desire for independence. 
The Minister of Communications, Mr. Zarouk, said that teeling against 
any association with Egypt had hardened as a result of Egyptian inter¬ 
ference in Sudan's internal affairs and the suppression in Egypt of the 
normal political life with strict censorship of public opinion, which had 
aroused fears that the same might be repeated in the Sudan. On 
August 39, the Sudanese Parliament adopted a resolution unanimously 
expressing the inion that a “direct plebiscite te the best method of 
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ascertaining the true wish of the Sudanese as regards self-determina¬ 
tion”, and calling upon the Government to convey this opinion to the 
British and Egyptian Governments But on October 18, 1955, 
Mr. Azban suggested that the decision on Sudan’s future and on the 
drawing up of a constitution and electoral laws should be entrusted to the 
present Parliament instead of to a Constituent Assembly, as envisaged 
m the Anglo Egyptian V„icement of 1953, thus making a plebiscite 
unnecessary. Mi Azhau was most probably influenced b) the situa¬ 
tion in the Equitoria province, where the unsettled conditions caused 
by the recent mutiny would hive tendered impossible any proposal of 
election oi a plebiscite lie fmther claufied this in a Press statement 
on October 29, in whuh he leiteriud his suggestion that the sitting 
Parliament should decide on the independence of the Sulan and then 
seek the appioval ot the two con loimni An outline of his “idea” 
had been undci consideration oi a joint pulramentary < ommia&ion. 
Until it was aicepteJ oi rejected, the Gov lument would continue on 
the assumption that the couutiy’s future would be decided by a plebis¬ 
cite or aloig the linos laid down m the 195 J Agi >e ue it Following 
discussions between the British Ambas^idor in C urn, Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan, and the Egyptnu Mmistei of the Interim, Colonel Mohi 
eddm, it was announced in Cano on November 2J, that Butain and 
Egypt had leached agreement foi a plebiscite on self determination 
in the Sudan Meanwhile the withdrawal of JJr.tish and Egyptian 
armed forces from the Sudan wis completed by November 13, 1955. 

Following up Mi. Azhau'? proposal of October 38, the Sudanese 
House of Representatives idopled unanimo isly torn resolutions on 
^December 19, 193), declaring the Sulan a sovereign independent 
tepnbhc, providing lor tin election of a constituent assembly and of a 
five-man committee to cxeiuse tne powers of the Head of the State 
(consequent upon the res gnation of Sir Knox Helm from his Gover¬ 
nor-Generalship), and promising full considerltion to the Southern 
demands for a fedeial constitution Statements issued on the same day 
by the British and Egyptian Goxerments welcomed the decision and 
announced -that the two Governments were consulting on the formal 
steps necessary to put the resolution into effect. On January 1,1956, 
the world's youngest nation, the ‘‘independent and democratic 
republic of the Sudan” was officially proclaimed in Khartoum, on the 
date when the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium of 1896 ended after 57 
years. The former office of Governor General was abolished, and the 
powers of the head of the State were formally assumed by a five-jRAft 
{fatmcil of State. The &£ime Minister declared that there wee "a© 
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occasion in the history of the Sudan and its people gieater than th*s, 
when the country has attained its fall independence and sovereignty 
He added, “If this day marks the end ot oui struggle for independence 
it is also the beginning ot oui task of building our future progress* 
Out people weie determined to achieve then independence ; they aie 
even more deteimined to maintain it" Then he and the Leader of 
the Opposition formally hauled down the Butibh and Egyptian flags 
and hoisted instead, the new Sudanese National Flag, a horizontal!}- 
stuped tucoloui of blue, yellow and green, s> in bobbin g respective!} 
the Nile, the Deseit, ane Agrieultuie. Immediately, eleven countries, 
including India, formally recognised the lepublic of Sudan on January 
1 Then on January 19, Sudan was admilL i into the Aiab League 
as its ninth membei Meanwhile negotiations loi an all-party 
Government started in November, 1953, encouiaged by a joint 
btatement of the two leligious leadcis in December, and weie lent 
immediate uigency by the Govern men t’s defeat m the Sudanese 
Parliament m Januai} 1936 At last the negotiations pioved success¬ 
ful, and an all-paity government was announced on Febiuaiy 2, 1856. 
composed of eight National Unionists and eight membeis of fhe 
Opposition paities Finally, on Febuaiy 7, the Sudan applied for 
admission to the United Nations, and hei membei ship was 
unanimously appioved by the Security Council. 


Meanwhile the vital iSbue of the sharing of the Nile watets 
continues to be a soie point betwc* n the Sudan and Egypt. Two 
competing plans had until lecently divided then allegiances. The 
iWoild Bank had appioved in principle the Egyptnn plan, the gigantic 
Aswan Dam project, but on condition that Egypt first leached an 
agicenient with the Sudan legatding the futuie shaie ol the Sudan 
from the Nile wateis (now the Sudan obtains only foui milliard tons 
cut of the total annual flow ol 81 milliard tons as compaied with 48 by 
J%pt), and the nattue of compensation the Sudan will receive for the 
mcouvemence suffeied by Lei population (when 130 miles of the Nile 
would be flooded m the Sudan, submerging tbe town of Wadi Haifa 
and rendering homeless nearly 50,000 Sudanese). But at present the 
issue is in a state of complete confusion, because of tbe withdrawal 
of tbe Anglo American offer to participate m financing the Aswan high 
dam project, followed up by the World Bank's announcement that 
their offer of financing the project was now “void". Much speculation 
now current on whether Russia would step into tbe breach with an 
offer to finance the dam. ^ 
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The present leaders of the Sudan are apt to be suspicious of 
Egypt’s intentions, as well as too conscious of their newly won freedom . 

s’... ' • 

Now that they have tasted the heady wine of independence, the 
Sudanese are determined to run their administration on their own, 


without foreign help as far as possible. But with India the Sudan has 
the friendliest of relations, and a new chapter of Indo-Sudanese 
co-operation has been commenced with the invitation of Indian techni¬ 
cians, engineers, educationalists, surveyors, and other personnel, to tide 
over the present shortage of trained manpower in the Sudan. 



THE INDIAN STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
UNDER MAHATMA GANDHI: THE BIRTH 

OE SATYAGRAHA 


Sri SrDiTVN&p Biuvr, Mookeriei: 

n 

Gandlnji had returned from England to the Transvaal in 1909. 
l^ie Indians got ready for another immd ol fight against the Botha 
Government. Gandlnji gave up his legal practice. For one thing, 
pie-occupied with politics that he was, he could not pay much attention 
to his clients. Fm another, “ to earn a livelihood from a profession 
which finalh made an appeal to the policeman or the jailer to enforce 
the deciees ol the couits was, in Ins view, a denial of ‘ ahmisa V ,fi 

Mam oi the ‘ Satjagrahis * had. as noted above, dropped out of 
the struggle tor one ieason 01 anotliei The iaitliful few were 
mipiiboned again and again It was neeessaiv to make piovision for 
their iannhes. Mr. Kallenbach, a German aiclutect of Johannesburg, 
i 1 1 lend and admire! of Gandlnji, had a huge tann—3,300 ‘ lnghas ’ 
(about 1,100 acres) in all—-about *21 miles from Johannesburg. 
Kallenbach placed the faun at the dispoMl of Gandlnji. This was the 
famous Tolstoy Farm when 1 tin* ‘ Satyagrahis * and their families 
lived together under Gandhiji's guidance " m a brotherly spirit, each 
playing his proper part m the community life, each offering service 
and sacrifice m a noble cause \ The life of the * Satjagrahis ' in the 
Tolstoy Farm and the many novel experiments earned on by their 
friend, philosopher and guide aie beyond our scope. It might be* 
noted, however, that the farm had its own departments of carpentry, 
shoe and sandal-making and other handicrafts. The sandals that 
Gandhiji sent to General Smuts as a farewell gift on the eve of his 
(Gandhiji's) final departure from Africa in 1914 were made here. The 
General recalled this incident a quarter of a century later—" In 
gaol (I) he had prepared for me a very useful pair of sandals which he 
presented to me when he was set free! I have worn these sandals for 
many a summer since then, even though I may feel that I am not 
worthy to stand in the shoes of so great a man!" 517 How warm and 

*• Mahatma Gandhi by H. S. L Polak and others, p. 78. 
w Mahatma Gandhi (presented to Gandhiji on bis seventieth birthday, 

1989)—Edited by 8. Badhakrishnan, p. 978. . 
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sincere* The General had evidently lived down his initial bittemes 
against Guidhiji 

Thtie was a lull in tlie snuggle in 1011 Gandhi ji had been try m 

foi sometime to peisuade Gokhale to pav «i \isit to South Africa t 

study the situation at fust hand Gokhale agreed and went to Souk 

Africa in Octobei, 1912 The visit is a landmark in the history of th 

Indians in South Vfnea Tin Euiopean leaders of South Africa cam 

in direct contact with a gieat Indian national figiue foi the fust time 

Gokhale was hailed as the Coolie King ” on Ins arnva 

(Octobei 22, 1 ( )12) lie had a tonfeience with Piune Ministei Botha 

General Smuts and otliei mciubcjs ol the Union Government a 

Pretoria Gandlnji puiposelv staved av\a\ iiom the confeience EC 

however fullv buetcd Ciokliale on the Indian question in South Africa 

41 Gandhi ”, savs Polak expiesslv laised the question of the xepea 

of the £ 3 ta\ on the e\-indentuied Indians (in Natal) and ther 

families not because he wished to include it m the piesent 'Sabagraha 

campaign, but because soonei or latei, it would have to be ldised, botl 

on account ol its x< iions clicct on the economic conditions of the bull 

of the Natal Indian population and because of the humiliation i 

inflicted on the Indian comnmnitv at large ” 28 

Gokhale was (ullv satisfied with the results of the conference 

He returned m high spit its uul fold Gandhi)i, “ vou must return tc 

India m a year Even thing has been settled The Black Act 

(Act H, 1907) will he lejnaled The lacial bar will he removed from 

the immigration law The £3 tax will be abohshed ”. The great 

Gokhale had leckontd without Ins host But Gandlnji had his owr 

misgivings and told Gokhale that he doubted \ery much if the 

Government would abolish the t* 3 tax Gokhale, however, sought to 

reassure him—“ What I have told you is bound to come to pass 

General Botha promised me that the Black Act woulft be repealed and 

£ 3 tax abolished You must letutn to India within twelve months, 
% 

and I will not have am of voiu excuses ” 

Gokhale was mistaken It was hoped that the Government 
would pass the necesxaiv laws m the following session of the 
Parliament. The hopes wuc belied General Smuts gave out that 
Ifatal Europeans were against the abolition of the £ 3 tax. It should 
however be borne m mind that the members from Natal were m a 
minority m the Union Parliament and could be easily out-voted on the 
iiptte. Not a few wondered and doubted if the Government had at all 
promised anything to Gokhale. Gokhale’s cable that a promise had 
actually been made by the Government set all speculations at rest. 

u Mahatma Gandhi by H. 8. L. Polftk tad others* p. 81. 
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The bieach of promise by the Government changed the situation 
completely. Gandhiji and his follow eis realised that the abolition of 
the & 3 tax must be included m theii^ piogiamme for two reasons* In' 
the first place, heze was a clear breach ol piomise by the Government. 
In the second place, the bieach ot promise was an insult to India 
through its gieat representative Gokhalc 

The Indian Satyagiaba * had been so long limited m scope and 
application It was duected against \ct II, 1007, and \ct XXXVI, 
J908 The Tians\ual Indians and tliev alone woze peimitted to offer 
Ralyagiaha No Indian horn Natal/* the C ipe Colon} and other 
places weic allowed to paiticipate in llie stiuggle Tndentuied and 
indentuie-expiied Indians had been expiesslv advised to keep off the 
movement Hut the bn uli oi p» onu^e b\ ilic Cioxeinmunt widened the 
scope ot the stiuggle md Ni(il Indians weie welcome to the ianks of 
the tighten To add to Hit woes ol Natal s Indian population, the 
Government ot the Colonv had pissed m \ct in 1905 which piohibited 
the emplounent ol Lndian sOLvanU without hist making sme that they 
hul paid the U 1 poll-tax Gandhi] 1 s justifu it ion feu widening the 
scope ot the Indian stiuggle at this stage well beais quotation— M A 
luv ot piogiession applies to eveiv ugbteous stiuggle But m the case* 
of ‘ Rityagiaha * the law amounts to an axiom As the Ganges 
advances, otliti stieams flow into it so, also, as i ‘ Batyagiaha ' 
stiuggle piogiesses onw ud, min\ anothei element lielps to swell its 
cuiient, and theie is a constant giowtli in the zesult to whuh it leads " 

The Union Immigiants Act of 1913 gave a new affiont to the 
Indian tomiuumfv It authon/ed the l T mon Mmistei of the Interior 
to declaie certain classes of pci sons as “ piolnbited immigrants 19 on 
* economic giounds * oi * on iccount of then standards and habits of 
life being unsuitejl to the lequiicinents * of the Union oi Rouili Africa. 
The Act piolnbited the fiee movement of Asians tmm one province 
to anothei within tli?*Union The Minister ot the Interior abused 
his power by declaring all Asians to be “ prohibited immigrants/* 
Needless to sav, the Indians felt aggrieved They resented most the 
deprivation of the right of enteung the Cape Colony, a right enjoyed 
by them for many years But a general strike of the European 
workers called m 1913, led to the suspension of the * Satyagiuha * for a 
time. Gandhiji was opposed to the veiv idea of taking advantage of the 
adversary's extremity Gokhale, who was at this time m London, ably 
represented the Indian case to the British authorities. He was aided 
in the matter by Mr Polak Loid Curzon and. Lord Amptbill 

to Banfog* the few who had entered the Trwwvnal fc* X90S after due noth* to 

‘ . 
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protested in the Lords against the latest developments m the Union of 
South Africa. The Indian question was given a wide publicity in the 
Press and, as Mi. Polak puts, it, “it was clear where British 
sympathies la* **. But the Union, beiug a Dominion, could not be 
coerced by the Home Government. 

The question ot the immigration of Indian women into the Union 
of South Africa was also being debated at the time A Natal law had 
empowered the government m 1886 to appoint ‘ Maulavies ’ to officiate 
at Muslim marriages The law however remained a dead letter. The 
Indians had been demanding all these yeais that they should have their 
own pliers to solemnize thou nianiages. Fai fiom conceding the 
demand, the Union Government added insult to injurv bv its refusal 
to recognise marnages conseciatcd in the Indian way, i ( , unregistered 
marriages, as legal!* valid The Union Supieme Court too decided 
that such mainages were not valid 30 Indian wives, m the eye of the 
law, were theiefoie meie concubines Then childien were not 
legitimate. 

Here was a new and uncalled for insult to the Indian community 
The afhont scandalized them It outiaged then moral and rehgiou 
sentiments. The social and the economic implications of the finding 
of the Supreme Couit mentioned above weic fatal Appeal against 
the award was contemplated Gandhiji howevei was against anv appeal 
Appeal, he said, would seive no useful purpose The idea was therefor? 
abandoned The passu e Resistance Association decided to hav? 
recourse to ‘ Safcyagiaha ’ “to compel an amendment of the law as 
interpreted by the Supieme Court and the removal of the stigma 
attaching to all Indians excepting those of the Christian faith.“ 

A fight against the £ 3 tax was also m the oftmg. Natal became 
thtf nerve-centie of the 1 Satvagraha * movement. The Phoenix 
Settlement founded by Gandhiji towaids the end of 1894 became the 
headquarters of the 1 Sat*agrahis' The Tolstoy Farm was closed down 

A few Indian women had offeied to participate m the 1 Satyagraha’ 
of 1907. Gandhiji was against such participation. In the first place, 
the jails in a foreign land were deemed unsuitable for women. Secondlj. 
Gandhiji, on his own admission, had not the courage of sending women 
' ¥ to jail. He did not understand why women should court arrest and 
imprisonment. Last but not least, men would degrade themed* 68 ’ 
Gandhi argued, by sending women to jail for the removal of a l* w 
applicable to men alone 91 . But the Supreme Court judgment in $ e 

» 

*• Searle Oim (1910). t 

n Satyagraha in 8*Ht% Aftie4>Vy M* X. Gandhi, Ft. TX f Cfcftft. XtY* 








Searie case was a challenge to the honour of 'lndian;-;w<^^i^^ 
That honour must be vindicated. Women could not therefore 
out of the struggle. They were, on the contrary, invited to join the 
Gandhiji invited the women inmates of the Tolstoy Farm to ?t&E0 
Satyagraha ’. The risk involved in the step was fully explained tpi 
them. They were cautioned against the hardships and humiliations: 


they would have to put up with in jails. Nothing daunted, sixteen 
women inmates of the Tolstoy Farm sa offered to join the ‘ Satyagraha /. 
One of them was with child. Six suckled babies. 


Four women inmates of the Phoenix Settlement ss decided to 
stand by their menfolk in this hour of trial. Saubhagyabati Kastur > 
Mohandas Gandhi, Gandhiji’s wife, was the foremost among them* .* 
A number of women * Satyagrahis ’ crossed the Transvaal-Natal border f? 
without permits. Some entered Natal from the Transvaal, while others • 
entered the Transvaal from Natal. The authorities ignored them at - 
first. Some of them then took to hawking without licences. The ’ 
guardians of law and order were yet inactive. To force the hands of 
the Government, some of these ‘ Satyagrahis ’ went to New Castle, V: 
the coal centre of Natal, and asked the miners to go on strike in protest : 

against the .43 poll-tax on all indenture-expired Indian labourers and -• 

. • 

their wives and children. The response of the miners was instantaneous. -i 

*• ; I 

A general strike was declared throughout the mining districts. Ac ;! . 
large number of miners poured into New Castle. The Government ; 
could no longer remain indifferent or inactive. The women 
Satyagrahis ’ were arrested. Each of them was awarded three 
months’ hard labour (September and October, 1913). The; 
imprisonment had a magic effect. Indians all over South Africa 
awoke fully to the realities of the situation. A new life began to 
throb in them. The repercussions of the imprisonment of women 
spread far beyond the Union of South Africa and reached the shore® 
of the motherland. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta told a Bombay audience; 

that India could not be a passive spectator to her daughters’ suffering 

• * . 

and sacrifice. Women’s organisations raised their voice against the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa and brought preassure to bear 
upon the Government of India to urge His Majesty’s Government tb 
have the whole question re-considered by the Botha Cabinet. 

The Women 4 Satyagrahi ’ prisoners were lodged in';;Marit'xbi^g... 
prison. They were treated very harshly. The food, giyep to tbe^ft 
was. poor in quality and inadequate in quantity. They had v;tb 
work as washerwomen. Their health deteriorated.^ One . of ■ thentj. 
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BhShmaya, a young gill of eighteen, came out with a deadly fevei. 
She died of the fever 

The stnke spiead like a wild file Gandhiji took charge ol the 
situation New Castle bee line las headquaiteis The final phase of 
the struggle was about to open At New Castle Gandhiji was faced 
with a situation the magnitude and dilliculties of which ho had not 
dearly foreseen Stiiheis m thousands flocked thithei fiom the mining 
districts around The lll-titatment by the mines authonties—flogging 
of the Rtrikeis still in thou bmacks cutting oil of clectncity and 
water, foiciblc iemo\al of tin stukeis efnets by the mines officials 
and the like—made it mcicasinglv difficult foi the stukeis to live in 
the bairacks The onl\ way out was to quit the banacks and to 
launch out m the wide woild Gindhiji advised Hum lccoidingly The 
advice was piompth icted upon Gandlnji as the ptopoundei ol 
* Satyagi iha and tin g mi ilissimo oi tin mm ol SatMgialns * 
found himself, ficed with the moial lespoiwbilitv of feeding and 
accommodating thousands of idle woikeis and also oi m inflaming older 
and discipline in then lank*. Sanitation was no less nnpoitant 

The leadei io-*t oquil to the occasion He oi gunned a timp lor 
those who had asseu bled at New ( isth The Indian tiaders helped 
him with monev, foodfluti uttusils ind the like G itidluji nupiessed 
upon all the neecssitA ol maintlining discipline fl all costs The 
significance and purpose of non wolcnce and 4 Hatyagiaha ’ weie 
explained to tliem Thfv piomised full coopeiation G mdlnjj decided 
to lead the \olunteus into the Transvaal T1 they weie not airested 
on the way, thc\ weie to piucced to the Tolslov Fann and settle theie 
pending the ledicss of then giicvances b\ the authouties 

It was decided to much on toot liom New- Castle to the 
Transvaal-Nat il boulei thuh-fiu miles awa\ Some of tlie stukeis 
were with families TIim hesit itcd Gindlnji advised tlunn to go back 
to their woik None howevet agictd It was decided at last that 
those who weie too weak foi the tick would pioceed by tiam to 
Chailestown, the last village m Natal on the Tiansvaal-Natal boidei 
The rest would follow on toot and covei the distance in two days 

The owners of Natal collieues, gieatly linpiessed and unneived 
too, perhaps—by the suddenness and success of the stnke and by the 
discipline and oideilmess in the lanks of the stukeis, invited Gandhiji 
tp meet them at Durban. He accepted the invitation. But he did not 
expect much from the proposed meeting. He explained to * the 
colliery-owners the hist6ty and consequences of the £ 3 tax. They 
could,-if they so desired# fc* added, make the workers’ cause their own 
jBid /bring pressure to b«Hr apon the « 9 %ritw* far jfofr >, 



tax. The fctrike* was the only weapon the : lalK)i^rfl^coiId 
fight against; the inhumane tax. The tax, Gandhiji 
out, * was designed to secure cheap and compulsory labour. ' : 
meant to benefit the employers at the cost of the labourers. Reassured^ 
however, that the strikers would remain peaceful and non-violent 
all provocations. Gandhiji frankly told the colliery-owners at 
same time that the had no intention of calling Off the strike before this; 
strikers achieved their objective. J’v 

It was an agreeable surprise for Gandhiji to discover on his return 
to New Castle from Durban that the determination and orderliness of 
the strikers had disarmed the initial hostility of the mines officials at 
New Castle. Many of them washed the workers success. Strikers 
from all directions had been pouring into New Castle in an uninterrupt- < 
ed flow. Gandhiji made it clear to the workers that the-step they were^ 
going to take was full of hazards. There^ was yet time to retreat for 
those who faltered- 

The march from New Castle began on October *28, 1913. Charles-- 
town was duly reached. Gandhiji informed the authorities that he 
would lead the strikers to the Tolstoy Farm near Johannesburg in the ; 
Transvaal. He invited mass arrest at Charlestown. He however 
assured the Government that the strike would be called off if the £ 3; 
tax was abolished. There was no response from the Government. So. 
the march was to continue. But Gandhiji made one more attempt at am ' 
amicable settlement. He rang up the Secretary of General Smuts, the .. 
Minister of the Interior to the Union Government at Pretoria. The 
Secretary was requested to tell the General that the strikers had 
decided to enter the Transvaal immediately. But if the General 
promised to abolish the £3 tax, Gandhiji would stop the march. The 
reply came within half a minute—“General Smuts will have nothing 
to do with you. You may do just as 3011 please. ” . 

The great march across the Transvaal border along ‘‘the straight 
and narrow path ** of truth and Non-Violence began on November. 
1913, after prayer and dedication to God. A fateful day it was. . 

were in all 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children in the party .* 4 'J&f 

Gandhiji was the first to cross into the Transvaal. The 
followed. The mounted police at the border did not interfere^^ti^"™|,:> 
‘ Satyagrahis * reached Volksrust, the first Transvaal village oh 
way. Here a meeting of the Europeans had beenh§ld ; 
earlier. The Indians had been threatened 

they entered the Transvaal. Mr. Kallenbach, wbc>;,wa$^ • • 

the situatiem by 
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Uandhiji whs aitested eight milts bevond Aolksiust wheie the 
4 Satyagiahis ’ had encamped m open an toi the night He was 
produced befoie the Magistutc at "\olksiust and chaiged with having 
aided and abetted Piolubited Immigiants to entn the Tiansvaal 
knowing them as such Pie was gianted bail pending the* li aim tig of a 
case against him Gandhi ji it joined tlie Sitvagialns \nested toi 
a second time at Mandeiton lie was taken back to \olksiust He* was 
again bailed out pending the pupuitmn ot the <as< against him i He 
joined the Sat\ igiahis again and nioducl at then held to IJedelbuig 
not ven In limn Johannedmig (landlnji was again ancsted at 
Hedelbuig and taken to Dundee mi November 11 He was pioduced 
in comt and aw aided nine months ligoions unpiisouinent . Theie was 
no witness agtnist him, Gindins own testimonev being tlie onl\ 
prosecution evidence He was tianslcutd to Volksiust jail wheie he 
was tried on lush <hug<s # Volak md hallenbuli, who liad been 
arrested in the linanwlule, weu also 1 1 it cl it the sum time (Novtmbei 
14, l c )08) Huh w is sentenced to tluci moiilhs nnpi isomm nt with 
hard labour Gmdlu s comution gue a fillip to tlie Indiin stuigglc 
A huge numbei oi Indians crossed hum Natal into 1 lie Tiansvaal 
Tliev weie all arrested md comu tod (hit uni mj them was tlie 15 
yeai old Haibat Singh who died in jul r l lie authorities isoliled 
Gandhiji jiom the Mtvigiih 1 piisoncis In ti i listen mg him to 
Blomfontcm jul Blomlontcm In tin wav is the capital of the 

Orange Fiee State, wludi had hangid »ts doois igunst the Inch ms long 
ago m 18 C )1 Theie wen not moic than *>0 Indians in Blomtontem in 
1913 Thci wuc all waiters in hotels and ustauiants G uidhiji was 
the onh Inch in mniitc of Blomfontc in jail 

All the SaUagialu with Gandhi|i had been uiesttd at Hedelbuig 
and taken to \itil Uu v nue tiled and sentenced to \ living 
terms of irnpiiM>nm< nl lint win it wcie tin jails to lodge so mam ** 
The expenditure to hid s () main Silvagiahis was i lieavi one In 
the meanwhile the coil mines hid \ntualh dosed for lack o I labour 
The Government hit upon i nmd idea Tliev sought to solve the 
triple pioblem by tiampoiting all the ‘ Sahagiahr couvicts lr the 
mines compounds The Government wanted to kill three buds -one 
more than the proverbial two—with one stone* The mines, siuiounded 
With wne-nettings, weie declaied outstdlions ot Dundee und New 
Castle jails European employees of the mines weie appointed waideis 
of these improvised jails The stnkeis were duven underground 
Attempts were made to compel them to woik. Undismayed by severe 
flogging and a thousand acts and one of brutal terrorism, they remained 
Arm in their resolve not to work. The tyianny of the Government and 
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the heroism of the labourer** had then i epeicus*>ions all over Natal and 
beyond 

(j.indhiji had ids ised his lieutenants not to allow o» encoiuage a 
general &tnke Hut the news of the auest and nnpiisonmenl ot the 
Saljagrahis’—labouieis and otheis—set Natal ablaze. Messrs E. 
Clitsliani and J F Ticmbatli give an excellent utmini nt wlmt followed 
in Natal with an admit abb rconom> ot words 

‘One of the most leinaikablc industnal uphca^rls ibis country 
(South Atnca) has witnessed look place m Natal in No\etnbci, 1931,— 
geneialh lelened to as tin Indian stukc Then wire at this lime, 
2*2,000 la bourns working multi indenture m the It a plantations and 
bugai 1 ail ills, the collitnes lailwns and otliei unpoitant Natal 
mdustnes 


Gaiullu s piogiannne included a giand mmli of the sinkers to 
the Trans\ tal whore t lu \ who appan nth to be attested ioi contraven¬ 
ing the immigration 1 iw Somt two tlioiisind men, women and 
(hilchen attivch struggled into \olksiust^ but the driest ot Gandhi, as 
well as of Polah and Kallenback Ins lieutenants, put an end to the 
expedition and the lahoui w is i utd birk to N ital On some of the 
estates, attempts to uust stnkcis led to bloodshed, some policemen 
being mjiucd, end «x ieu of tin stnkiis killed and wounded 

“ hi towns the Indian workers also g.ne a little demonstiation m 
older to show then snnpalhx with the increment Koi a lew da\a 
Indian cooks and waitus m tin Dm ban hotib took a holidav and left 
the guests to cam on as best as tlu\ could 

‘Municipal eait-dnieis ceased lo dn\e woikeis on the load left 
then jobs unfinished, and Indian tulois saddleis and puntei s asbis- 
tants wore missing tiom tluu woikshops The dhol>ie*» did not bother 
about then waslung, tlu \egetable Sammus’ 7 mgleittd to nniket 
thou produce, and omi tlu Indim muse girls ceased to look alter tberr 
youthful cbarges’' 11 

Strong measiues weie taken h\ llie (loieinnunt to compel the 
estate-labour* is to ictuin to work The nulum p<»lut wcie called in. 


1 A First Account of Inborn OigsniMtion in s nfli Atn i i 

ne The numbei ot Indian Labouiets in Nil il—wd utuitu and otherwise—was 
about (>0,000 at this tirat 

,T Rummy lfl the general name foi in lndno in r^tii 

•* We have it, however on the julhor»l\ of (.audhiji that the Indians engaged 
in the sanitary sorvicca of Put ban Muimipoht> ynch as swecpeis ana latrine cleaners 

« _ * . . _ .1. .1 Um ike Tn.iione. 4 nomonl pas «\av fo iva on 


on 
stigai 


and attendants on hospital patients wcic pcr^indtil by the Indians themselves not te go 
strike. Domestic sonants too *cro dissiMihd Irom going on strike 2.500 striking ru 
cone plantation labourers returned to voik only to save the suggicane already cut fnd 
io take it to the mills for crushing— Sofi/fujioha in South Ajrua , M. K, Oandhi, Pt. IX, 
(hap XX ill. 
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They tried to break the strike. The strikers were forced back to their 
respective estates. Many refused to go back. In all, 2,000 Indians 
were arrested and sent hack to their respective places. The strikers 
clashed with the police on a number of occasions. The police opened 
fire twice. Nine Indians were killed, twenty-five injured. But the 
morale of the strikers was as high as ever. It was not a little difficult 
for the Indian volunteers to persuade them to resume work. Not a few 
however refused to he persuaded. Many again went into hiding 
through fear. 

The firmness of the ‘Salyagralns*, the justice of their cause and 

their readiness to sacrifice e\ entiling for it won the sympathy and 

admiration o! the fair-minded section of the European community in. 

South Africa. Messrs. Polak and Kallenbaek shared incarceration with 

Natal ‘SaiyagralnV. Mr. West, who was in charge of the English section 

of the Indian Opinion, and, of keeping Ookhale—and through him, 

India—in touch with the developments in South Africa, too received 

his share of attention from the guardians of law and order He was 

arrested. But as no charge could be framed against him, lie was let 

off. The Union Government was severely criticised hy many “for 

mishandling a situation winch could have been avoided In wiser 

statesmanship**. Sir Patrick Duncan, a future Go\ernor-Gencral of 

the Union of South Afina—the first South African to hold the office— 

was one of the bitterest enties of the Government. It may be recalled 

that Sir Tat rick Dimean as the Colonial Secretary of tiie Transvaal 

Crown Colony w T as the author of the notorious Ordinance of 1906 

•» 

mentioned earlier in this paper. 

The British Press too w ? as sympathetic to and full of admiration 
for the Indian struggle. The Times (London) wrote, “the march of 
the Indian labourers must live in memory as one of the most remark¬ 
able manifestations in history of the spirit of passive resistance.** The 
brutalities of the Union Government were received with a chorus of 
condemnation in India. Ookhale, who had been kept fully informed 
of the march of events in Soulh Africa by a cable almost every day after 
the arrest of Gandhi, Polak and Kallenbaek, sent C. V. Andrews and 
William Pearson to aid and advise the Indians. 

Viceroy Lord Hardingc publicly condemned the policy of the 
Botha Government. He observed in course of a public speech— 

“ Your compatriots in South Africa have taken matters into their own 
hands by organising what is called passive resistance to laws which 
they consider invidious and unjust. They have the sympathy of 
India—deep and burning—and not only of India, but of all those who 
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like myself, without being Indians themselves, have feelings for the 
people ot this country ”. se 

The Government of Lord Haidinge demanded the appointment 
of a commibSJdh of inqunv. The Botha Government in genetal, and 
its stiongman Genera 1 Smuts, the Ministei ot the Intenor, m 
paiticulai, found themselves in a none too eomioituble |x)sition. The 
latter was, m the woids of Gandhi, 41 in the pudu uncut ot a, snake 
tliat had made a mouthful ot a tat which it can neithei gulp nor cast 
out ” 10 He had assuiecl the ICuiopcans tliat tlie -l .) tax would not be 
abolished, and that the anti-Indian laws would not be it pealed or 
amended But it was now clear that lie would have to yield on both 
the points. 

Nationalist India demanded a Iinv.il Commission of Inquiry 
Tim aeeiedited spokesman of the nation, the Hon Nawab 8\ed 
Mohammed, the Piesident ot the Indian National Congress 
(Karachi, 101*1), deflated that liulu did not want ‘ a domestic court 
ol inquiry composed pmrlv ol South \fnean settlers . . who are hied 
up in i i adit inns which lead them to think that we (Indians') have no 
lights and consequenth can have no giipvances.” 

The suggestion foi a Itoval Commission was not accepted The 
l 11 ion Government, how even, appointed a tbice-member inquiry 
commission uinlet the fliaiimaiislnp ot Sir William Solomon 

(_ >1. Wvlie and Mi ISselcn, his colleagues on tlie coiuission, were 
notorious loi then anti-Indian prejudice*. The Indian leaders 
mfoimed the Goveimnent that they would hojeott the Solomon 
Commission unless all the * Satvagiahi * pijnonets weie immediately 
leleased and unless the Commission was enlaigod b\ the inclusion ol 
Indian representatives. 

General Smuts did not accept the conditions One of the eiihest 
advice of the Solomon Commission was that Gandhi, Polik and 
Kallenback should be unconditionally released. The ad'ue was 
accepted by the Government. Gandhi, l’olak and Kalltnhuk weie 
^leased on December 18, 1913. 41 Thev sent a letter lio»n Duibin to 
General Smuts on December 21. The letter welcomed the ippointruent 
of the Solomon Commission, but objected to its peisonnel and 

suggested that:— 

(0 Two more Europeans well-known for then public spirit and 
*^nse of justice—Sir Janies Hose Tunes and the Hon bio 
Mr, W. P. Shrmer—should be included in the ( onimission; 


Quoted in The Tyranny of Colour , V 8 £ oshl „ P TT vvm 

The Satyaqraha in South Aftua Vf K 0 mdhi, Pt. H, Chap XXITI. 
m Tins im the date as given by (Tandhi bimsdf in his Satyqyraha in SouthAf* 1 ™ 

$ II, Chap XXIIT) According to Mi PoliK. ihc date is December 14. 1918 (tndc 
"whabta Gandhi, H 8. L Folnk and othu's p W* 
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(«■) 4 Satvagraliis * still in jail should be released; and 

(Hi) If the government wanted the Indians to give evidence 
before the Commission, Indian leaders should be permitted to visit 
mines, plantations and factories, r.r., the places where fndian labourers 
were at work. 

Failure to accept'the conditions, the letter concluded, “'would 
result m the exploration of flesh avenues lot going to jail." 

General Smuts sent a reply to the letter on Jsecernbci *2-1. lie 
informed that the Commission would not be eniaiged. Preparations 
for a new match to court arrest on and from January 1, 1011, were now 
taken up. The Indians got read\ for a fresh fight, (lokhale irom 
India advised against the step. This would place Gohhale ai.d the 
Viceroy m an embarrassing position. Gandhi was advised to appear, 
when called, ns a witness belore the Commission. Fie took counsel 
with Andrews and Fearson, who had leachod South Africa m the 
meanwhile. A long cable was sent to Gokliale telling lum that li s 
advice could not lie accepted. The Sat vagi ah is * had already pledged 
themselves to renew the struggle. The cable was a great shock to 
Gokhale. But he as well as Lord Hauhnge realized that under the 
circumstances the ‘ Satvagraliis * had no option. 

Three events that followed one another in quick succession about 
this time did much to ease the situation. The first m point of time 
was a strike by the European railway workers. Gandhi made it clear 
that the threatened * Satyagraha * would remain postponed duiing the 
strike. The decision was a clear evidence that the Indians had no 
intention of embarassing the Government b\ exploiting difficulties 
unrelated to the struggle. They rose in the estimate ol the aihersary. 
Settlement became easiei. What one of the Secretaries of General 
Smuts told Gandhi—hall in jest and hall m earnest—will he read with 
interest—" I do not like, yoiu people, and do not care to assist them 
at all. But what am L to do’ } You help ns m our days of need. How’ 
can we lay hands upon you ? I often wish you took to violence like 
the English strikers, and then wc would know at once how to dispose 
of you. J3ut you will not injure even the enemy. You desire victory 
by self-suffering alone and ncvei transgress your self-imposed limits of 
courtesy and chivalry and that is what reduces us to sheer 
helplessness." 4 * 

The second of the three events noted above was a Gandhi-Smuts 
interview. General Smuts had stated in his letter of December 24, 
mentioned above that in ^ appointing the Solomon Comission the 


41 


Q»iotp<l in Satyagraha tn South Africa , M. K, Gandhi, Ft. H, Chap* XXItt. 
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Government had not been influenced by an) inteiebled group They 
had consulted neither the Indian** nor die coal 01 sugai magnates* 
Gandbiji had sought an intei\itw with General brnuts It was granted 
readily and Gandbiji met Creneial binuts A great thangt had come 
over the latteL He would ha\e nothing to do with ” Ciandln a little 
less than two months ago J3ut h< was mm pnpued to discuss the 
Indian demands with Gandhi The tid* Jiad turned Smutb was 
willing to accept most ol the Indian demands but lit fnmly set his 
late against Indian repusentation on the Solomon < onnnis-ion on the 
ground that concession on the point would undtnnim lire prestige ot 
tlie Government 1 lie two mtmbtis oi tlic loiiuui'sion—Col W)he 
and Mi Eselen—ot whom the Indians were right!) aliaid, lie assured 
weie not likely to tike i line diihient Jiom the Government ** It was 
almost certain that thc\ would make iceommenditinir* favourable to 
Indians, which the Government would acctpl It the Indians bo)cotted 
tiio Solomon ( onunission md did not appi u is witnesses before it, the 
charges of ill tu it mint mule b) the lriclim stnkeis could not be dealt 
with Gamiluji mini me cl that lie would not pi ess the point it the 
obnoxious laws wen repealed or suitablv uncuded lie was prepared 
to advise the commumh acconhngK 

Gaiulliiji was eneounged in Ins decision l>\ tin thud e^ent 
mentioned above bu llenjinuii Kolmtsou >cnt h\ Jjoid TTaidmge to 
represent the Government ot India, reiclud bouth Atnci Bchcitbon 
and \ndiews r endued \ iluable help m mtcipicting tin Jndun point 
ol view beloie General Smuts and the Solomon Commission They 
weie ably helped by Gandhi and his co woikus Sn Benjamin 
RobeLtsou, it mav he noted in pv^ing w is not lice fioin the detects oi 
the ordinalv run ol Vngloliulim huuuiciits ih iiicd to split the 
ranks oi the Indians and to hiowbent tin Sat\ i 0 i iln 1 

After a second inter view with bmuts, Gandbiji wioti i letter to 
lum on Jauuai> 21 l l )l l lie explained once moie whv the Indians 
weie unwilling to co-operate direcllv with the Solomon Commission oj 
to appear as witnesses beloie it Thev were pledge bound The letter 
at the same time appreented the more svmpatlntic attitude of the 
authorities than before to the question ol Indian lejncsc illation on the 
Solomon Commission It assiued the Ciovcinnient that during 
investigations by the Commission the Indians would lender all help to 
Sn Benjamin Robertson, the representative oi the Government ot India, 
and would not cieate difficulties for the goveinnithi hv a renewal ol the 
1 Satyagialia * Gandhiji however reminded (uncial Smuts of the 

*** Salyagraho tn South Afnca , H K Gandhi, Pfc II Ciwi> XXIV 
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necessity of leleasing the ‘ Katyagiahi * prisoners with the suspension 
of * Satyagiaha * It was emphasized in the same letter that the 
demands of the Indians included the lepeal of the £ 3 tax, legislation 
of mamages solemnised attending to Indian xeligioub rites, the entry of 
educated Indians into the (’ape Colony and an assuiance that the 
existing laws sjuxnlh ailictiug Indians would be ianl> adminibtered 
with icgaid to vested rights 

Genital Smuts suit a uph on the sane (liv It lecognised the 
difficult} ol the Indians in giving evidence beloie the Solomon 
Commission but lepudiattd the Indian oblige of biutaht} to the 
strikeis Gandlnji was iuithu intoimed that the lelease of the 
‘ Sat^agiahis behind the pn on has hid been oidcied before the 
receipt ol his lcttu undu upl\ md tint (louumunt would await the 
recommend it toil'' ot the Commission hcloic t iking liutliu action 

Gandlnji s Ittlci to (on* ill Smuts on lanuin 21, 1911, and the 
lattei’s leph ihucto constitute tie piovisionil setth ment of the Indian 
dispute Gindin him cli ltgudtd it is i piopet and honoutible one 
under the cueuinst mus Ills colic tgucs lgucd though not without 
some initial opposition Once bitten, tin ice shj ’ is m age-old 
adage The\ remind* d him how pieMoih pacts tnd pledges had been 
broken and dishonouud In (hi (immanent (i India’s nguinent wis 
that a tiue ' 8at\ igi iln must illiihuti tin betln i ithei thin the 
woise motive t) his oi pi mill wlntcsci the risk and cost might be 
Distrust, he point* d out w is i sign ol w< ikness, not of stlength He 
furthei pointed out tint with Aiuliews and Jtobeitsou as witnesses, it 
Was highl) mipiohihle tint the pio\isjonal settlement would be violated 
by the Union Gmmimcnt 

The Solomon (ommisMon submitted its icpott in due com *e 
Sir Benjamin KcI kM son hid find to peisuide inanv Indians, with 
little success, to gi\t luilmo. lx foie the Commission \ veiv few had 
agieed The rcpoit ol Hu ( ommi ion mticistd the Tndiuis loi then 
non-co-operation with it md dismissed the Indian complaint of brutality 
at the hands of the joIkp md tin imhtaiv The lepoit, howevei, 
recommended that all the ilun mds of the ‘ Satyagiahis * should be 
accepted and that Hie Union P.ulament should legislate accordingly 

The lecoramendations of tlie Commission weie mcoipoiated in the 
Ind'an Belief Bill and placed before the Union Pal lumen t (1911) It 
provided for •— 

(a) The appointment of Mamage Officers to solemnize marriages 
arcoidmg to the rites of Indian religions 

(b) The validation ot a inonogomous marriage upon a joint 
application (bv both pa* ties) to any Magistrate or Marriage Officer; 
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(c) the refusal of permission to enter any province of the Union 
to the legal wife of an exempted person if he has a child or children in 
any other province (of the Union) by a woman, who is still living; 

(d) The right of the Go\ernment to grant ftee passage to India to 
any Indiau, who abandons his own, his wile's and his nuuor children's 
right to domicile in South Africa; 

(c) The acceptance of an Indian’s (huuib-inipicssion on a 
certificate of domicile m Natal as tlie conclusive evidence o f Ins (the 
Indian’s) foiuiei>iesidenco or domicile, and 

if) The abolition of Ihe £ 3 tax. 

No steps weie to be taken fox the ieco\ei\ ol the amounts that 
might have been due prior to the commencement oi the Act. 

The Bill was long debated and discussed in the Union Pailiament. 
Member alter member warned the Government against the consequences 
ot then pohev oi appeasement ! n Sixtv voted tor the Kill, twentv-four, 
against. Gandlnji and Geneial Smuts had two moio meetings at Cape 
Town. The discussions weie for a final solution ot the Indian 
ptoblem. Mi. 15. M. Gorges, Societalv to the Mmistrv of the 
Interior, wrote a letter to Gandlnji on behali ol the Minister (General 
Smuts) on June 30, 1011. Gandhi's icplv was sent on the same dav. 43 
The letter of Mr. Gorges aud Gandhi's leplv theieto constitute the 
histone Smuts-Gandln Agreement. An understanding—a gentleman’s 
agreement—between the Government ol the Union ot South Africa and 
tiie Indian coiumunitv, it covered those admnnstiativo matters which 
were not covcied bv the Indian Belief Act. They included the light of 
educated Indians to enter the Cape Province from othei provinces of 
the Union, pel mission foj “ specially exempted " educated Indians to 
enter South Allied, recognition ol the status of educated Indians who 
had entered the Union duimg the past thioo veais and the entrv of 
existing plural wives (very tcvv in number) to join then husbands in 
the Union of South Atuca. The last but one paiagiaph ot the letter of 
Mr. Gorges assured Gandhi that “ with regard to tiie administration 
ol the existing laws, it lias alvvavs been and v\ill continue to be the 
desire of the Government to see that tliev are aduunisteicd in a just 
manner and with regard to the vested rights.” 

Gandhiji called the Settlement the Magna* Caita of “ Our 
(Indians’) living in this land (South Africa)'* and declared—“ The 
passing of the Indian Belief Bill and this conespondeuce (letter ot 
Mr. Gorges dated the 30th June, 1014 aiul Gandhi’s reply to it on the 
same day) have finally closed the ‘ Satvagialia * stmggle which 

44 Vide* the Turanny of Colour by T* 8 1 JoibJ* pfh 61 63. 
tfoJr copicb & the ifettw* J Md* f pp. 
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commenced in September 1007 and which to the Indian community 

cost much physical sutler mg and ptcunuiv loss and to the Government 

much anxious thought and consideration ’ 

% 

The settlement was welcomed as an ad ol statesmanship by 
\iceioy Loid ILudmge \ imomit Gladstone, the Gouinoi-General 
ot the Union ol South Alma, oh cncil in umi^e ot a speech at 
Joliannesbuig that the stttlement pio\cd that the existence ot a iiee, 
responsible South Yliican (loxunmtnl was not inconsistent with the 
discdiaigo ot imperial obligations '1 he Indian National (’ongiess 
(Madias, 1914) placed o.i utoid its suist ot giatituck to land Haiclinge 
foi the pailial '-eltluucn ol tlic South Vlncan Indian question and to 
Messis Polak and Twlknbach toi tlu sjtuhtts ihe\ liui made m the 
Indian cause r lhc ( oiiguss also pined on mold its appicciation ol 
Messrs Goklialt and Gandhi and tlic 1 liter s followcis 11 

The Settlement ot 1011 it must he nliniltcd is not in tact so 
great a. \ictoi\ loi tin bid ins u it app ns at fust siglit 

Mis Saiali Gutindt Millnis edv^ what was (iindln s \icloi\ > Foi 
what had ho stimn thiough fuo ( •> \eus° She answcis the 
questions heiseli— 1 ol a Jew things such as \ohmtm icgistiation 

the remission ot the tincc pound 1 1 \ in Natal the (emission ot 
polygamous wnos wind went nov minted in the Indian 
Relief Ad bnt elm IK h i deletion liom tin liw-» ot the woid 
Asiatic Noi the spun Not the lid Mcieh the woid ” 
The late .Tan II IIcIjikm agues — (iindln w is unable in 

prevent SnmN tiom aiming 1m mam objectiu which w is to 

terminate Indian lmmigidion into South Vine a But Gandhi sccuied 
that Indiana weu spued the dishonoiu ot being n mu d speeifieallv in 
the immigration l \ uid lu ds<> oht lined tlu icdie^ ol ^e\< ml mmol 
grievances ot Indiins ahe id\ n id< nt in South \lnt i It ho hoped 
that the settlcmient miu I it between Smut uid hi illicit would lead to 
the disappeaiance ot itili \siatu piciudiee In was declined to be 

disappointed That pnjudiu is still i pmeilitl lone in South Alrieu 

to-dav. and some ol Jts mamUstations ue not to South Yinta’s eiedit M 

•/ 7 

The fact, liowevei, remains that the Gamlhidii leadeislup breathed 
a new life into tlie meit Indian (unmiuniU in South \fiwa Gandlnp 
gave to the commumtv “ a eon <iou ness ol puck oi lace which lias 
never been ellaceel 9f He taught lus counti>men to walk with then 
heads erect in distant and hostile Soutli Allied 

Gandhi sailed for England on Tuh is, 1911, and i cached England 
on August 3, 1911 The Great Wai bloke out on the lollowing day* 


4i Vide. Our Countrymen Abroad by Dhaiam Ya»b PoVf pp, 77’f8. 
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One of the systems of measuring land in ancient India was 
based on the hasta as the unit. When a particular piece of land is 
measured under this system, a more or less clear idea can be formed 
of its size and extent. In the Siyadoni stone inscription 1 of the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj mention is made of a field measuring 200 by. 
225 hastas. Sometimes the hasta is definitely mentioned as the 
hasta. of the king, serving as the unit of land-measure. Thus in the* 
Vaillahhatta-svamin temple inscription' found at Gwalior, there is 
a reference to the measurement of a piece of land on the basis of the 
hasta standard, the hasta being described as the hasta of the king 
iP&rame&varTya-liasta). The land referred to in this inscription, 
covered a flower garden measuring 270 hastas in length and 187 
hastas in breadth. In South India the rod, with which land was 
measured, was equal to the king's foot.'* In connection with the 
land fiirvey, which was conducted in the 10th year of Kulottunga 
Chola I f the fool of the king (srlpada) 1 was used as the unit of 
measurement. The hasta or the royal foot must have represented 
as we know definitely in the case of the latter, by a rod, dan da, or 
nala, although.in all cases explicit mention of this is not to be found. 


The use of the nala measure under the Pa la and Sena kings of 
Bengal is noticed in their inscriptions. A nala standard is sometimes 
described as ‘ ashtaka-nuvaka *, which probably means a rod or nala 
measuring 8x9 cubits or hastas.* The * ushtahi-iniwaka * nala seems 
to have represented an oblong measure comprising an area of 9 reeds 
(each reed measuring probably one hasta?, in iengfh and 8 reeds 
in breadth. The unit must have been composed of two nalas, 
one for measuring length and the other for measuring breadth,* 


1 Epigraphic Indica 113. 1.) Vol. I, p. 102. 

* lbid t , p. 154. k _ _ lonA 

^ Madras Epigraphi&tfi Report iM.E.K*) 8* of 1<)U0. 
4 Ibid. 440 of 1912. 


‘ (I.A.). Vol. XXIX, p 19 (T. UU10); J.U.A.S , 1913. PP .71Dff ; 

ir Asutoeh Multhcrjec Silver Jubilee tol. lit* P l * . 5 ^ 

* - - - - #i... Inscriptions of Hemal* pp,; 520; comptre— 


Sir Asut o»h Muhherfee Silver juouee > oi. y ■ . 

* B. 0. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the tntcftp tons of Bmpi. m 
I.A. XXIX, pp. 195 0; EX XV, pp VU ft .» XIX, pp. W4 UW85., 
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That the figures 8 and 9 stood for the Corresponding number of 
cubits respectively, is shown by the explicit reference iu some 
inscriptions to tho employment of hast a in the pre\alent system of 
land measurement. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to 
be 19 inches, one scholar 1 suggests that the area covered by a pair 
of 4 * * ash taka—navaka 9 nalas may have corresponded to an oblong 
area of 19x8x19x9 = 25992 square inches or T80i square feet. 
Although this was the ordinary standard, there was no uniform 
system of measurement in all tho parts of the dominions of the Sena 
rulers during whose leign the use of the nala is found to have existed. 
There were local standards in Bengal as attested by refeiences to 
Samatatlya n * ala 2 , evidently meaning a stan lard used in S«imata$a 
or south-east Bengal. Sometimes a nala is found associated with 
the name of the king as shown by the mention of Vri&Inbha-sankara- 
nala. * Viishahha-ftankara * was the hirttda of king Vijayasena 8 
It was curient in the reign of Vallala sena and Lakshin a insena 
referred to in Naihati giant, 4 the Amilia copper plate, etc. The 
‘hasta’ measure was, therefore not the same everywheie in Bengal 
for evidently the n.una Samafatiya-nala has been u<ed to differentiate 
it. from nala* current in oth*r parts of the Sana kingdom Similarly, 
by the expression * tad-de£l\a-sainvyavahara V meant a nala which 
was current in Varendra. It appears that the n*ila may not have 
been always and everywheie based on the hasta unit. There were 
local nalas of different measurements, c.g. a nala measuring 56 cubits 
is mentioned to have been in use in a certain locality (Vardhamana 
fohukti). 9 Another nala measuiing ‘22 hastas (or cubita-dvavirhiati* 
hastena parimitah) was in use in the north-eastern part of the Dacca 
district. 7 In the Sundraban copper-plate of Lakshmanasena* the 
standard of 32 cubit6 was used But there are cases where the 
measurement of the nala is not given. Thus in a plate of Mahipala I 
regnal year 5) 0 from Bclwi, we come to know that the gift land 
consisted of 3 localities, all situated in Paundravardhaua-bhukti (north 
Bengal). The first wis O&inna—Kaivarttavritti, which measured 
210; the second was Nandisvamin, which measured 490 and 


1 B. C. S in,--Historical Aspects of the Inscription* of Bengal, pp. 620. 

* E I , Vol. XV, pp 278. 

* Inscription* of Bengal, Vo!. Ill, N. O. Majurafar (I.R.), pp. 1:32; 118; 67. 

4 Ibid., pp 68; 81; F, I. XXI, pp. 211. 

* Ibid., pp. 81. 

* ibid.—92. 

T Journal of the ftoyal Astatic Society of Bengal MUA.SB), VIII, pp. 1/1012); B.Im 
XXVI. pp 1. 

1 X.B., pp. l r 9. 

* E.I , XXIX. pp. 1. 
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the third was Ganebvara, which measured 1 >1 of the standard land 
measure. Here we find that the measure used is not specified* 
It may be noted that the standard moasuies of the Sena kings of 
Bengal were more or less specified and definite, although different 
standards were m existence atone and the same time. But theic is 
no such definiteness ol the standard land measuie duung the reigns 
of the Palas, as shown by the above mentioned inscription of the 
time of Mahipala I. 

The length of the nala varied in different place accoidmg to different 
local customs and usages, althogh the h iota as the unit m framing 
the size of the nala wis geneially not lost sight of. Wheie the exact 
si/e ol a nila, howevei, is not indicated, it is difficult to ascertain it, 
loi the available icleiences cleat 1> point to the use of diffeieut names 
in different regions U is unlikely that a nila standaid associated 
with the name of a king was in\anabl> a case ot a new standard 
being introduced. Probably sometimes i king (onlnnied the local 
standard alieady cunern by associating it aitli lus name 

ThcMise of the lod is i maisuieol luul was known in some 
places. The use of the tod oi dindi m this sense is letetied to in the 
Kadamabapadi ika glint of Vimamnn of the Panmara dynasty, 
dited V. S 1107 1 i’heie is no precise information of the actual size 
of the to 1 used in Nai iv uman's tune The use of a u>d foi measur¬ 
ing land can be tiaced bat k to the Rig Vedic period. Thu& in V. 

1. 36 of the Rigvedi the Ribhus are spoken of as “measuring as 
a man measures field with a stall 01 a rod.” The rod must have beea 
of a standaid size when it wis applied foi pmp^ses of measurement. 
In Pah Buddhibt liteiature * metftion is made of the use ot a rope 
lor ineasunng fields. The dunes of a lhijiiitjgulia! a 1 mart a is 
mentioned m connection with what seeing to ha\e been a survey of 
fields foi the purpose of the settlement of levcnue The measurement 
of land appears to have been fu terms ol Larisa , which aceoidmg to 
( inldeis* Pali Dictionary denoted ‘an area of ai res ’ Apparently a 
rope of a fixed standard size was used to ascertain the si/e of a piece 
ot land, which had to be expiessed in terms ot kansis 

The practice of measuring land was curienl in the Muuya period, 

|ts stated by Megasthenes who ielers to Agoianomoi a class of coun- 
tr) officers who measure land as in Kgypt * 1 * n raan y inscriptions 

* T? no^aa? G— ? : II dp 370 The functions of the Rajinka who 
appears m the Edicts of Asokc mey have been partly ^noilai to those of the Baijugabaka 
Vmaici m regard lo revonui matters which involved survey and measurement of land. 

* McgasthLtm—hidicQ, cd ed by MiCnn Mi 

')-1010P—VITJ 
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of the period the extent of the land concerned is indicated by a term 
denoting the measure of seed which could be sown on it. An earlier 
use of this system of measurement is shown by some Qupta records 
in which the expression kidyavfipa is employed as a denomination 
of land measure denoting iho area of laud, possessed of the capacity 
of bearing one lady a of seed The element ‘vapa* in the compound 
‘kulyavapa/ derived from the root ‘vap’ to ‘sow/ definitely estab¬ 
lishes this interpretation. In later times land measures allied to 
the kulyavapa measure, r ry. , dronavapa, adhavapa, etc., got widely 
current. It is to be noted that the use of tho word ‘vapa* in these 
expressions clearly points to the extent of the seed—bearing capacity 
of the land covered. The terms kulyavapa, dronavapa or simply 
droria, bhu drona (where the elemeut ‘vapa* is wanting but the im¬ 
plication is clear from the context) a9 measures of land m this sense 
aie found used with details of measurement especially in inscriptions of 
Bengal. A list of some of the Bengal inscriptions, where these terms 
are met with, is given below with such particulars as are available :— 

1. Belava copperplate 

inscription of Bbojavarman —1 pataka & 91 dronas 1 

2. Naithati ,, ,, Vallalasena —9 dronas etc. 2 

3. Anuiia „ ,, Lakshmanascua—9 ,, etc. 1 

4. Chittagong ,, ,, Damodara —5 ,, of land. 4 

5. Dhulla , ,, Srlchandra —19 halas ifc 6 dronas, 

etc. 5 

6 . Sundarban ,, ,, Lakshmanasena—3 bhu dronas etc/ 

Other seed measures such a* adhaka, pataka, uuamana, kaka. 
kakinika, are furnished by Bengal inscriptions. These along with 
kulyavapa, dronavapa, adhavapa, etc. constitute diffeient grades of 
measures, based on a common unit which has to be ascertained. 
In the India Office copperplate of Tyakskmanasena/ the expression 
‘dronika’ occurs probably in the sense of an area of iand on which 
one drona of seed could ho sown, in the Pacliar copper plate ins¬ 
cription of the Chandella kmg Paramardideva dated V. S. 1233/ 
the size of the land given away is indicated by the measure 7£ dronas. 
In a grant of the Chandella king, Madanavarman, dated in sazhvat 
1190/ the same seed measure as an index of the size of the land 
denoted is mentioned. In the Vaillabhajtasvamin Temple inscription 
at Gwalior mention is made of 11 dronas of barley as the amoont 

1 I.B.PP 14. * Ibid pp.68 ; R. I. XIV, pp. 160 * Ibid. pp. 81. 

* Ibid, pp. Ifi8. 1 Ibid. pp. 106. * Ibid. pp. 169. 1 E. I. f XXVI, pp. t. 

» rM.Xpp.44. * I. A„XVI pp 301. *« E. I, I. pp. 1M. 
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of seed required for two fields, the areas of which are otherwise not 
indicated. This was the curre'nt measure in Gopagiri, as the ins¬ 
cription says 

Another denomination of seed measure noted in the 1’iaLabgarlT 
inscription of the Pratihara king Mahendrapala, 1 is mani. This 
inscription records the gift of a field named Clikittullika on which 
LO manis of seed could be sown. Anothei indication of the size of 
the land, as furnished by this recoul, i* that with the measuie of seed 
0 .6., inatii) sown on it, it could be inigated b\ one leather bucket 
(kosavapa). 

In the Sunak grant of the Chauiukya king Kama l, dated, V. 
S. 1118, 2 the name of unother seed measure, viz., paihm is found. 
The evidence of this inscription is important inasmuch as it thiows 
light on the equation between a plough measure (hala) and the seed * 
measure (paila*, which will be discussed later. 

The inscriptions of Bengal furnish us with certain other seed 
measures. Thus in the Madliainagar copper plate 1 and the Sundarban 
copper plate of Lakshmanasena,* mention is made of a land measure 
known as kharika (khavi or khulika). This seems to be the same 
as Uidrivdpa of Amarakosha. We have already referred to the 
measure dronaviipa, also met with in some inscription of Bengal. 
Prom these sources it is clear that 16 dronas made one khari or 
kharivapa and that 16 drona^ were equal to 2 kulyas or knlyavapas. 
Thus a land which measmed one kharivapa was double the size of 
that which measured one kulyavapa^ One drona constituted ^ part 
of a lihdrirdpa. Another term'denoting land measure ba-»ed on seed 
measure is adhavapa. Theic are lefcrences to this measure in several 
inscriptions paiticularly in two inscriptions of Vijrahapala TIT 
and in two inscriptions of TjaLshmanaseoa b The Behva copper¬ 
plate inscriptions, of Yigrahapiila III, 7 givet* nnpoitant dafa from 
which an estimate about this measuie tan be burned. This ins¬ 
cription records the grant of the land called Bovanikama which 
was divided into two parts, one of which measuiing I kutya, 2 dronas, 

2 } adhavapas and 3i unmanas was excluded from Hie gift and tfie 
other measuring 3 kulyas, 7J dionas, and 11 adhavapas only was 
transferred by donation. Thus from the scale of measurement indi¬ 
cated in this grant 'adhavapa 9 come* next to 'dro^ia/ which seems 
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find. 1. i»p. 316. 
Ibid. pp. 169« 


E. I., XIV. pp. 176. 

I B pp 103 

Vanalyo 8&hitqa Partial Patnha, Vol LVI. Pli, 8*4, pp. 60*65 j E. 1. XV. pp. 908.. 
ibid. pp. 81; pp. 99. 7 XXTX, pp. 9. 
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to means that the latter was lesser that the former. A further 
reference to the term adhavapa is to be found iu the Atngachi plate 
of the same Pa la king Vigrahapala III 1 as well as in the Anulia 
copper plate and Tarpandighi plate of Lakshmanascna. 8 

It is known that 4 adhavapas made one dronavapa. 3 As already 
stated, 16 droimvapas made 2 kuljavapas ; theiefore one kulyavapa 
was equi\alcnt to 8 dronavapas 4 . Hence 4 x8=3*2 adhaviipas (adhakas) 
constituted one kulya. ft is suggested that a kulyavfipa may have 
been equivalent to 12 '-160 bighas (8 acics = l bigha) ; a dronavapa 
(4 of a kulyavapa) 10-20 bignas ; and an adhavapa (1 of a dronavapa) 
4 to 5 bighas. 5 In the Saktipur copper plate of Lakslmianasena/ 
'drona* is used as a land measure. It is also u*ed as a land measure 
in the Madanpur plate of Siichandra of the Chandra dynasty of 
Bengal, of the year 44, T which refers to a rent-free land measuring 

8 dronas exceeded by 8. It may be presumed that it is the same 

as the •dronavapa* of the Gupta period. Diona was subdivided into 
adhaka or adhavapa, adhaka into unmana and unmana into kaka or 
k&kimka.* 

Another land measure mentioned apparently in a number of 
varient forms unmana, ud.ma, and udamana. Of tliese forms, uda- 
mana is mentioned as previously noticed in the Beiwa copper plate 
inscription of Vigrahapala Iff 0 and the /\mgaelii plate of the same 
king u The form 'unman i 1 occurs in the Govindapur' 1 , Tarpandighi 
and Anulia 1,1 plates of Likshmanasena as weil as in the Sundarban 
plate 14 of the same king. It js also mentioned in the Naihati plate 
of Vallalnsena.’* 

In the Calcutta Saliityn Parishat copper plate of the Spna 
dynasty 1 * the term udfina is shown to be the same as unmana. Some¬ 
times the term kulyavapa is not used but the measurement is given 
in terms of dronavapa and its subdivisions including unmana. Thus 
the Govindapur plate of Laksbmanasena 1T refers to a land measuring 
60 bbu dronas and J7 unmanas. Even the dronavapa measure is 
omitted while adhavapas and nnmanas are mentioned. The Tarpan- 


I E. I., Vcl. XV., pp. 293-800. 1 I. B., Vol. III v pp. 81, 99. 

s The Paharj.ar copper piste juiuiptiou ol tiie Gupta year 109 (“479 A.D.), E- L 
XX. rp. 81 ff 

4 Baigram crpper plate inscription of the Gupta year 12*) ( = 448 A.D.), E* Z. XXi. 
pp, 81 ff. 

• D. C. Sirkar, Bhdrala Kaumudl , Pt. II; IHQ. Vol. XXVI, pp. 809. 

E. I„ Vol. XXI, p. 261. 1 Ibid Vol. XXVIII, p. 61. 

• I B., Vol. III. pp. 78 90,104. • K. I., Vol XXIX, p. 9. 

10 Ibid. Vol. XV. p. 293. 11 I. B , Vol. III. p. 99. 

II Ibid. p. 99. « Ibid. p. 81. 

W Ibid. p. 109. 11 Ib,d p, 68. 

1* Ibid. p. 140. w Ibtd. p. 92. 
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digbi copper plate of Lakshmanasena 1 refer* to a land measuring 

120 adhavapas and 5 unmanas. The Anulia copper plate of 

Lakahmanasena 4 also omits kulyavapa measures but includes pAtaktt 
(1) measures along with dronas (9), adhavapas (1), unmanas (37), 
and kakinika (1). The GO dronas mentioned in the Govindapur 
plate 1 may have been otherwise deecribed ai 7 kulyavapas and 4 
dronavapas. Similarly, 130 adhavapas mentioned in the Tarpandighi 
plate 4 could have been expressed as 3 dronas and 24 adhavapas. 
The 9 dronas in the Anulia copper plate* similaily can be taken as 
equivalent to 1 kuljavapa and 1 drona, on the basis of the table where 
an equation has been attempted between a kulyavapa and a drouavapa 
and the latter’s subdivisions. 

There must have been some reason accounting for the tendency 
towards the exclusion of the mime kulyavapa us a land measure. 

As regards the implication of the term 'umnana* the Suudarban 
copper-plate of Lakshmanasena 8 supplies some useful.data. This 
plate records the grant of a piece of land which measured 3 bhu- 
dronas, 1 khadika, (?) 23 unmanas and 24 kakinis. There is further 
information which is not usually given in our records as to how the 
land was measured. It is stated that a standard of 32 cubits was 
followed in carrying out the measurement recorded in the inscription 
and that one unmana \\ as equivalent to 32 cub.ts and 1 cubital2 
angulas. 7 On the basis of this valuable information supplied by the 
Sundarhan copper plate of Jjak&hmanasena it may be possible to have 
an approximate idea about the size of the land forming the subject 
of the gift. 

Two other names are found used in some inscriptions of the 
PaJas and Senas of Bengal. These are comprised m the enumeration 
of other land measures discussed. These two words are kaka and 
kakini. They do not occur together. This means that the two words 
denoted one and the same measure or one may have denoted a sub¬ 
division of the other. Some of the references to these terms have 
been already furnished above. Reference may be made here to the 


1 Ibid. p. 99. 9 JM. p. Si. ? l h '£ 

< Ibid, p 39. • Ibid. p. 81. J 

r Attention bos been drawn by Dr J). C. Siuar (IHQ » Vol XXVI (i960) p. 369) 
Jo tbe Dacca University History of Bengal, Vol. I.. p.Mn where dfadas^gtri-adhika 
hastens' aod dvfttrirniad—dbasta—peri nut—onmenepa have been taken to indicate rfcspec* 
lively a cubit of 22 angolas or digit* and an unman* ofSa cubit* It ia snggeaked that 
the first paaaage seems to refer to tbe cubit of 36 angulas or 27 inches (c/. Hunter a refer¬ 
ence to the cubit of 2C| inches at prevalent in Sandvip in tbe Noakbah district) and the 
second to tbe nala or measuring rod of 32 cubits of the above length. It is held that tbe 
*4hav*pa was originally equal to about 5 bighaa and 45 unman** made one a^havApa. But 
this equation fa not quite definite. 
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Sunderban copper plate of Laksbanasena, 1 in which mention is made 
of bbu-droaij8, khiidika, iinuianaa and kakinis. The place of Kakini 
measure comes lust in the enumeration, [u the Amgachigrant of 
Vigrahapala III/ the different land measures mentioned occur in the 
following order—drona, kul)a, kakini, uninana. Here, however, drona 
takes precedence in the enumeration over kill}a, but as we have 
already seen, a kulya was a much higher measme than a drona. The 
Bhowal copper-plate giant of Lakslunanasena 3 , puts kaka first and 
drona last, in the list which includes ganda, adhaka as two items. 
There is no evidence to show that drorta is to be taken as the lowest 
in the list. Here, therefore, the order in which the terms are given 
is not helpful in determining ol thoir relative position, but if the term 
drona is to be taken as the Ingest measure, though last in the list, 
ne*t to it will be adhaka winch is lower than drona. The two 
other terms kaka and gandi are I actors whoso 1 elation with drona and 
adhaka is to be determined. Thus in all cases the place assigned to a 
particular measme in the order of cumneiation is not an invariable 
guide for the ascertainment of its relative position in the system of 
fneasmement. In the Naihati copperplate of Vallalasenn, 1 however 
the word kaka comes last in the list of mea^uies, which includes bbii- 
patka, drona, adhaka, unmana in the order in which they aie given 
here. On the whole, therefore, il will appear that the term kaka or 
kakini represents a lower measure in the tabic, if the order in which 
it is gencially mentioned in the li*t i? taken into account. 

Hunter in the Statistical account of Bengal. 1 gives the name of a 
land measure ‘I\ani.* “This,” he says, “is a little over an acre in the 
Dacca and My mens! ugh districts of E*ut Bengal. " In the Farid pur 
districts ol Kas-t Bengal an area of 30 Kunis is equal to 3022 square 
* cubits of land. Thus one k.itii thould be equal to T20 square cubits 
Moreover, fiom the measures current in Handvip in the Noakhad dis¬ 
trict of S. E Bengil, the following equations arc available : — 


4 kadas = 1 ganda 
20 gapdas = J kanis 
16 kanis — 1 don (drona) 

The last word seems to lie a corruption ot drona. It is interesting 
to know that the above table connects ganda, kani and drona together. 
The Bhowal plate gives the two names gapda and drona ; * the third 
name kaka may have been the same as kani. 

* I. B.', Vol. US. p. W9. s E. I.. Voi. XV. p. 208. 

» Ibid. XXVI. p. 9. . * Ml. XIV. p. J66 & Vol. V. pp. 98, *48. 
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From the fact that udamaua is not to be noticed in the Bhowat 
plate, Dr. D. (\ Sircar, 1 is of the opinion that ganda mentioned there 
ib to be taken by inphcatioii as a. substitute for 1 udamaua ' !. This 
evidence may not be conclusive in support ot the proposed identified* 
tion of ganda with udamaoa. 

If the cuirenl measure of ganda is to be taken as a land measure 
it will represent 12() /, 20 = fi square cubits ot laud. As 10 kanis make 
one don (drona), a drona will be equivalent to 120x10 square cubits 
= 1920 sqiiare*cuhiK. 

fn some land grants the actual extent ol land given awaj is not 
shown but the quantity of rice yielded after cultivation is mentioned 
serving as an indication of the extent of the area from which 
the yield i*- expected. Thus in a la migrant wheie such informa¬ 
tion is furnished, the a mount of the yield mentioned is most 
useful being the basis on which the size of the land is to be 

a 

determined. \s the bound.u ’os of the hml are given, it h evident 
that it was possible to form an approximately accurate estimate 
of its size which could bo expected to produce the quantity of 
the crop specified. The (lauhali copper plate grant of Indrapala 
of Pragjvotisha. 9 lecouh a plot rf land on which 4000 measures 
of rice could be growh K'uluhsuhnir ofpattika-bhumtiu}. It may 
be noted here that the slandaid measure adopted in this case is 
not mentioned by name. In another grant of the same king, 
lund bearing 2t;0 measures of lice is an obiect of donation. In 
the Nowgong copper plate of Balaverman*, dated about A. D. 975, 
mention is made of a grant of land called Ilensiv°, which produced 
400 measures ot rice (dhsinya-catus-sahasr-otpatti-mati-IIen- 
sive-abhidhana-bbumih). Similarly, references aie to be found in 
two copper pint** giants of Ratnapdla of Pragjyotisha (14 half of the 
11th century A. J>), which lcfer to a pie^e of land each producing 
2000 measures of rice (dhfmyadvi-sahasr-otpattika-bhfimau'. 4 

The land grants of the period belonging to different tilling families 
and to diflerent periods furnish us with different systems of measure* 
ment of land, such as measures of seed, measuies of yield, measures 
based on the hast a unit and measures carried out with standard rods, 
etc. There is hardly any record in which all the different measures 
are stated together in giving an account of the donated land. Our 

> I.H.Q.Vol XXVI. r-309 (111501 

a JASB. Vol. TiXVlj. p. 118 (18*)7». 

* JASB. Vol. LX VI p. 286 (1897, 

< Ibid, Vol. TAVII p 90 (H98*. 
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information could have been complete if tbe arei of the land were 
given in terms of a recognized unit of measurement, together with the 
size of the instrument used to measure the land, the quantity of seed 
that could be sown on it and the amount of tbe expected yield. Instead, 
we have in most cases only one measuie given.. Tbe standard follow¬ 
ed was not the same everywhere. Even though a rod may be named 
it is not possible to assert that its size was fixed in the same way 
everywhere. Therefore, an inherent difficulty is confronted in deter¬ 
mining tbe exact size of a particular piece of land mentioned, in the 
absence of necessary details. "N et it is necessary to maPke an attempt 
to arrive at some sort of equation between tlie different system? of 
measures adopted at different times within our period. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STATE 


Avinaschandra Guha, M A , B.L • 


I. Acc to Ludwig 

Vitalii le tieis-etat 

Maqhdiii wrifcalo chevahoi eriant de la socitk* vddique. 

Only JO,97,23 His npastay ift = lcb pxolctuies 

jantuh = la noblesse d’dpc'e 
vrajd = cne subdivision do l'armdo 
hula * Do du i ntjd — 
sttbfc</' = le conseil politique et judiciaue 
des chsses dmgeantes. 
samitt^Y assemble c'lue des manda- 
taues des viiali. 

II. Acc. to Zimmer 

jina* (der Stamm, d is Shatbganze, das Volk, der Staat) 

= an aggregate of vi(- (der Gan). 
r/<==in aggi^gito of qra'ma, vrjdna (Doif, Dorfschaft, 

sippe, Cl iss, Oiesammtfamilic) 
grd'ma-, vtjdna- =san iggregite of rfcfm-, 

ddma , qrhd- f hula- (Haus, Emzel- 
familie) 


Head oi chief of ]dna- = ra'ian-, qopt'- oi qopati-idnasya ; 

alt-o called vispdti- 

Do of vii- — vi£pdh-. 

Do. of (jta'mavrjdna-** giamam'- albO called 

nipdti 

Do of ddm- 9 ddma- 9 qrlm . hula- — ddmpatu t 

grliapatir 

kulapd'i 
also vtipati-. 

Military organisations jdna- army = an aggtegite of viS armies, 

also called vi{-. 

t/rf-ariny = Do. of grama- armies, also 
cillod qui'mavrjdna-vrdjd-, 
vra The commander of such 
an army was the vrdjdpati -• 


* Lectures delivered on Constitutional Lau, 1936 1037, a portion. By oourteiy of Sn 
Dvijendranaih Guba 

10—1010P—VHI 
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Political organisations: Assembly of the People of the 

jina-** sdmiti-, viddtha- 
Do. vU-m? 

Do. grama- *= sabJid 

The state gen. a monarchy, rarely a polyarchy (Rv. 10 , 97 , 6 ) —Kingship 
gen. elective, occasionally hereditary (as Vadbryasua-Divodasa Atilhigva- 
Pijavana-sudas amongst the Trtsu & a still longer line of hered. Kings 
amongst the Furti)- The King’s retinae called iblia - k ibhya, and his 
servants (officers ?) called spud— He is the Commander-in-chief in war, 
sdtpati-, and the High Priest of his people—Latter function gradually 
developed on the purohi+a or pnraetdr —His revenues (iw//-) = voluntary 
presents by his people in elective monarchies, election of Kings by 
the vid- in sdmiti - assembled. Only, the weightier questions of state 
handled in the sdmiti -. Prob. the gramanV - (vrajdpati) presided in 
the sabhd 

III. Acc. to 0. Schrader (Reallerikon dcr indog. AUcrtum - 
skundc): 

1. The Indogermanic State: 

A monarchy-Kingship elective: 

A 

election by Sippenhcrroi (*c$k-poti-) and Uavshcrren (*drms-poti). 
Generally speaking. Kingship open to all—Beginnings of an hereditary 
Kingship prob. already in Indog. times. 

13y the 6 ide of the King or over against him, stood the Assembly 
of the People—Traces also of a further consultative National Council 
of trival Elders (r/. the Horn, ytpovrt 9 and the Roman & Celtic 
srnatus) : Moritz Voigt. 

King the head of the Executive : he carries into execution the 
decrees of the Assembly of the People, over which be presides—The 
Assembly is a judicial as well as a legislative body—The King too has 
jud. functions & is the High Priest & the Commander-in-cliief of the 
military forces of the State. 

* Judicial functions discharged by the King and the Assembly sitting 
together—Trial by them of only offences against the State, redress for 
other offences being left to the ^elf-help of the clans & to the clan- 
assemblies—The King also occasionally sat alone as an arbitrator in 
disputes bet. individuals or clans. 

The Assembly of the People was, in the words of Mommsen, "die 
eigentliche und letste Tragerin der Idee des souveranen Slaates”~~ 
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Gradual decline of its powers through the growth of the King's pri¬ 
vileges and the rise of the Nobility— Prob. only the clan-heads in the 
State Assembly (the said Ass. of the People) & the heads of the great- 
families in the clan-asserablies had a vote proper, the rest of the clans 
men or great-family members merely signifying their assent by clang 
of arms <& stan ping of feet or their dissent b\ growls & murmurs, as 
amongst Germans & Celts. 

Ved. sabh 'assembly of a village community*, = urgerm. *seba, 
whence Go 4 h. sibja, piop. 'what belongs to such an assembly', kin, 
clan. 

Ved. Santuna =Tr. samam , both meaning a F<stvcrsammlung* 
Lastly, ScliidtLi compares Ved. sdimlb with the Roman Comttium .* 

1 Lines written in time about thf writer, few are giv*n below : 

‘Pnfesso (lulu directed my attention to the German authorities on the Ved to litera¬ 
ture quoted in the lef turi«,, bp h ls re id the proof i of the q in«krit portion of jthe third lectura 
and I am sine that Ins Knowledge of Smskut hia ma le this potion qui f e free from any 
error.’* 

—Dr. P C. Bagfcbi, LL D, 

11 Juristic Personal^} of Hindu Deities”, Abu tosh 
Mookerji e L-etures, 1931, University of Calcutta, 
Torewird, \i. 

" * * 1 * lit vrii cnroPed as a \ikil in 10d5 and had s successful career in the 

Bar Dl was for n b tune a Pnfesso! of tin Univers ty Law College and was reputed for 
bis Usrnihg amt knowledge net tnly of the Iiw but also of a number of languages, ancient 
and modem lie wns a qnur and unassuming man and it was difficult to perceive that 
btbind a closed exterior he c< mealed so much erudition 1 * * 

— The Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vcl LIT, March 15 1918, No. 17, lxv. 

“The Vice Ch mcellor • The founh name in the roll of hjnmr tobiy is the name of 
Prof. Abmas Chandra Guha of thi University Liw Cclltge Prof. Guha was an eminent 
Advocate of the Cab utta High Court His knowledge of Sanskrit was profound and deep 
IIis knowledge of Law was evtmsise His death is a gnat loss to this University " 

-Lxfrut fiom tin Minutes of the Senate, dited the 15 5 4s f Calcutta University. 

*• 1 * * + For ever 20 ytars he was also a Pioftssor in the University Law 

College, where hi emuptinded great respect for his scholarship ind p'easiug personality. At 
the High Court also he w is noted for his legal acumen tnd forensic ability and ro-o to be the 

l'res’dfnt of the Pei Association.” 

-The Calcutta Review, Vol* 107 May, 19JS, No. 2, p. 109. 

M * * * * As i member of the Bar he was re jaded bv all for his vast erudition. 
He was sweet in his voice con< ise and compact in his speech b 0 stubborn in his attitude. Ho 
was considered as an authority on H»udu Law. f 4 * k He hid a wonderful memory. 

He could rep reduce from memory the whole of Srirnad Dhagaiad Gita, many texts of the 
Ijhg Veda and other Vedas The whole of the Smntt huratnre was at his finger* ends. 
* * * * Ho lived a nfe cf plain living sndhi r h thinking, unostentions. without giving 

publicity to his activities ” * * 

—The Calcutta University Law College Magazine, Vols. XVIOTVH, 1046-47 A 
1047*46, p. 60, cols. 1-2. 
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“ # * * * s«?fat«iqtwftq: ufanp[ qifaw w q MW f fa : 

flqreuft f*waq fain wfarcm fqqi^tfNrt qwfqnr «r«iff qwtqnq 

wwi i * * * u« »iisiiH’BTg qif«g«iB»[ , !ij|^ ” * * * * 

—<BWfl Slfal Bfaq, tI*HT ?1, ic <( r.jtfft qrra5% «W I 

<•**** qjffq q f faqfqi]^*' I*qrcff ?W faff BB’ BWI 

<t igfrtta mm qfvre fqftq sg^qfa far i qqrqq q®?t vi’rt fafanq qrm 
wnfa fqqft pqisnqt ?msqr q«V«tisH ^fnqwi i” 

—qrfaiq'iai m^\e m q«lfat»isft i#b« «i% qiqqftqr faq^, *: q i 
“ * * * * fafn qrfarrai mren? o-?«tt7qq PTP'^qflisppiTqi qr'tq qq' #5 
nfaiqQ *?W* qrfTt pqp *jj I fag qm H«q$ qf*K pat 

ppti arena qfar ’rifan i fqqrqpr qq ajqqr’»n»a qqwk sa^qfm **! fafa qq 
’ratfaqB’k ««iqfa qg *iw qiSre i * * * am-qiiT ufa qrf<rereqsjjq la^piq^l 
far ’ll i Sfa qwr fapra fa ip qisftqq piq^r qrfVqi fai«K qrafaqr* mtr 
fa«” 

—hbip\ ?jp, tun. T. i 

Thus mentioned in the ]< urnalistic realm 

Kaelpur Ni\abl, B. 1116 H, hB, 1°4S, Vol FAXIT, No XXXXIV, p 1, col 2; 
Bengal Hitauji, Vol LY, No l r >» l f ilH. p 5, col 2 , Hindu ^thau 8 ‘andird, Manli 6,1918, 
p. 8 , col. 3; A'nunda i a/li Patril a, Much 0, JIMS, p. 3, to! 2, Ilindu.>ihan, 6 th March, 
1948, p. 2 col. 7; BharaU, Maid) > 1948, p 5 col 4, Anrila Bizar Patnka, March 1C 
1948 p C col 4; VtA r i\a-a, March 27, 191S, p 3, col 5, Vugantar, 14th Cliutra, 1354, 
p 6 ,col. 6 ; Damik VdHiiiuli, Annl 11,1948. n 7, c il. 3; Piwbitn Vartga PjtnkiL, 16th 
April, 48, p C col b; Tie Oily \dvance, April 10, 1918, p I, col 3, Jai Hiud, Apnl 1G, 
1948 p. 3, col 7; Swaraj A pi, I I'? 19 IS n 6 , cd 3;Dnnik \ lsvamiBa (Hindi), April 20, 
3948. p. 7 col 4; Dnmk Malnh umi (Hindi), April 20, Ills p 3 «ol. 2, The Bundiy 
Statesman/ May 16 I 9 is, p 4 o* 5, Swamp than Ira (Ju 11 Clnwdhnry Chant ible Dis 
pen*ar> at Rauichandr tpui list Bikngtuj, Iningtinl A dr«s«, 19H p 9; Souara 
Bartgla, Dacca, No 23, J l“5 Do, \o 14, 1330, fp 5 0, 5 S n spectml/. C otf return a • 
Dvijeudranatha Gub*i ( haudliu i -Mtimirs : Bargi 278 Ki, The Auntie 8 oeitly Library, 
No. 12 December, 1954, Amssioni, OmnUJ (Sanskrit) Section p 4, col. 2 —Ed. 
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City Divided: Berlin 1955—by Ewan Butler, Sidgwick and Jackson 
Limited, London. Pp. 187. Price 16*. not. 

‘City Divided' seeks to unfold the trag’c (ole of fragmented Berlin. 
It is a mirror of a divided world—an example of battle between two 
‘ism's fought out in the territory of others and perhaps at the cost of 
others. The author depicts in lucid style the tragedj enacted in Berlin. 
And he tells the story of the two parts through contrast and comparison. 
The book is rich in details. The author lakes us to the various aspects 
of life of both the Berlins—East and West. And he shows that there 
is or is evolving something like a paradiso in West Berlin when viewed in 
contrast with a hell (hat is East Berlin. The heart of Berlin which 
beat in "Unter den Linden" some twenty years ago is now quiet 
under the Rod Flag (p. 57). But Kurfurstcndamm which lies in the 
Biitish sector "has come to ils own" (p. 58). "Cars are a novelty 
in the night life of East Berlin" (p. Gl). There is again a contrast 
between the ‘Hotel am 700 ’ in West Berlin—‘one of the most fashi- 
onablo establishment', ‘rebuilt and redecorated with taste and elegance' 
(p. 59)—and the 'Hotel Neva* in East Berlin. "There are empty 
seals at the bar” in East Berlin—‘nobody laughs'—‘it is very very 
quiet, \ery \eiy respectable, and somehow terribly sad" (p. 02). The 
place ‘where the Soviet, British and American sectors meet is avoided 
by West Berliners' as ‘it has been the scene of too many kidnappings' 
(p. 75). The author says that ‘life in Berlin offers risks peculiar to 
itself’ (p. 83) and this he illustrates with the cast* of Jnge Zacharias 
in which a pretty angel like )oung girl of 20 from East Berlin gets 
intimate with a promising young West Berliner and then induces 
him to go to the Russian sector where she gives evidence against 
the man ns an enemy of peace and an agent of the Western Powers 
(pp. 83-5). West Berlin appears as a ‘jungle of agents and spies' 
coming from the East. The West Berlin Police can be criticised and 
they work under the constitution and the laws of the German federal 
Kepublic. That is not the case in Ease Berlin. Ihere are, however, 
glimpses of light in a sea of darkness in East Beilin (the case of Herr 
Schmidt’s fianede gelling cured of infantile p*ral)sis by a cheaper treat¬ 
ment in East Berline, p. 91) but the nulher would call them ‘tiny 
consolations.' He would road again tho 'typical German sentimentality* 
of peace in the West Berliners’ minds but I he authorities of the East 
German Republic at least cannot be accueod of sentimentality (p. 98). 
There are many other details, all ringing out the same tu*o. Every 
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child in West Berlin knows that no Soviet citizen, even though a sports- 
man, '‘may cross the frontiers of his country without having a political 
mission to fulfil” (p. 107) Jn the chapter on "Two Languages!" the 
author refers to somo alarming discoveries to Bhow how the mentality 
of the boys and the girls of Eastern Germany is undergoing a dangerous 
and regret tab] o change on account of Soviet anti-West propaganda. In 
ohapter 12 the elections in West Berlin are portrayed as democratic— 
whereas those in Enst Berlin are matters of mandate and manoeuvre. 
(For example, tbe r reporled conversation between Pushkin and Grotewohl 
in p. 124). The author takes us to the everyday life of the Berliners, 
to their schools, homes, theatres, businessplaces etc. only to repeat the 
same theme. The style is easy and smooth: the technique is impressive 
and the whole thing evokes sympathy for the victims and plants hatred 
for the East. 

Yet there is a fly in the ointment and some comments are called 
for. A discerning reader cannot be blamed if he cIoscb the book with the 
feeling that he will not allow himself to he a ‘sitting target* f r propaganda, 
coming as much from tho Enst qb from the West. One can go to East 
Berlin and can by a process of careful and clever selection and rejection 
collect facts and incidents to tell an exactly opposite talc. Tho ‘tiny* 
consolations, though appearing tiny to the author, may appear major 
to many minds in distress and these ‘tiny* consolations (there may he 
many of them in Enst Berlin) taken together might make a colossal 
gain. And the render again may not be so naive ns to take ns the whole 
truth what the author says in the last sentence on p. 170. If it In* 
argued that Russia emerged victorious with the help of tho West, it con 
be claimed that the reverse is also equally true. In fact, had there not 
been a Russia to withstand the first onslaughts of Nazi invasion the 
world's map today would have been different. Tho delay in opening 
tho second front even now appears a mystery to many. In some cases 
the implications do not flow logically from the premises. To give even 
an indirect and concealed hint to the effect that the Russians must he 
inferior to the Germans, ns in history when Berliners were proud of 
their city the Russians were beginning to emerge from the dorknoss of 
centuries, is to expose one’s stand to faulty logic Even when a waiter 
in an East Berlin Hotel refuses a tip, likt a good proletarian, tho author 
finds nothing commendable and encouraging in it. To infer from tho 
movement of somo Russian heavy tanks to Pasewalk on the day when 
in West Berlin there was penitenco that Russia is nqt an ally of peaco 
is to draw very hasty conclusion from inadequate data. Tho attempt 
to justify the Paris Agreement (p. 105) is very feeble as It raises many 
controversial questions of international law and politics. Assuming again 
that the attitude of the East Berlin authorities is very cruel and un¬ 
sparing, may we not find an explanation for the same ? With the pound- 
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ing of the savage Nazi boots on the Soviet soil still fresh in the memory, 
of the surviving men and women of Russia, can the Soviet Union be 
blamed if she wants to provent any possible recurrence of the same? 
Did not France in the twenties demand positive guarantees against the 
roaurgence of Germanism? The Soviet attitude towards the Germans 
today is largely akin to the French attitude towards them in the early 
twenties. Behind the fight for an ideology, if any, there is also the 
supreme problem of existence and survival. To condemn Soviet attitude 
is easy : but to re-read Soviet attitude in this light is fair and ju9t. 

In any cuse the book is ploasnnt reading and may be of value to 
those who want cheap materials for winning victory in a light debate 
against Communism and the Soviet Union. 

S. K. Mukiikrjek 

C. Day "Lewis—By Clifford Dwnent; Published by Longmans, Greon 
A Co. for The British Council and The National Book League; First 
Impression, 1055. Pages 48. Price 29. net. 

A poet of distinction and Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Mr. Dyment is successful in this first considerable study of Day-Lewis 
and guide to his work in two stages of development, earlier (1025-*39} 
and later ('39-’53). lie is interpreted as a typical 20 c. figure with 
complexities of attitudes, influences, and reactions. Clear comes the 
critic's analysis of forces working on the creative mind; the influence 
of the 17 c. mutaphjsicals, Don no and Marvell, the magic of the poetical 
poetry of Yeats, the impact of the cultural climate of a most bewildering 
ago of European civilization, the Nineteen-twenties, and the reaction 
against the ’30's, ail naturally woven into the man’s own thought texture. 
Day-Lewis appeared in the days of T. S. Eliot, breaking with established 
forms of utterance ami adopting uuaceustomed modes to deal with un¬ 
customary themes, and he freely employed both ‘Inter-cuts' of scenes 
of modem culture with visions of the past and cine ‘Montage' or collo¬ 
cation of images to suggest ’ideas—a kind of short-cut by appealing to 
houses and emotions picked up in society's back-streets ami mental refuse- 
bins. Gradually he emerged a post-Eliot poet asserting his individuality. 
On the one hand, lie refutes the purist view of poetry functioning only 
at a poetic level, and accepts conscious intellection supplying impulse 
and imagery, unfamiliar and technical terms, even abstract principles 
concocted into concrete situations; on the other, however far his poetry 
may range intellectually and imaginatively, there remains an amount of 
conventionality expressing his common-manness, looking at life not from 
a corner but taking part in the conflict, and of communicability with not 

Iho intellectuals but humanity at large. 

The critic finds Day-Lewis’ complexity emanating from a confluence 
of multitudinous conflicts. On the objective plane abound class struggles 
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and the author’s continual changing between the dual loyalties, personal 

war on the battle-ground of conscience between the old fa^hand the 
new questioning the inviolable sanctity of the human personality. The 

struggle of the modern mind, divided between the bad and the worse in 

a state of ’ambivalence- or resigned to a sort of non-gloomy pess.mism. 
and troubled by ceaseless debate for achieving tranquillity is echoed m 
the very phrases and titles of the poems and fructifies the poetic imagi¬ 
nation So in the artistic sphere come conflicts between senss and 
imagery, with meaning clear but rational interpretation impossible images 
interlocking and shifting in an evasive pattern, intermingling o lyricism 
and logic, tough intellectual propositions worked obt in designs of de ig 
ful music and felicitous images, and fusion of sheer poetry and speculation 
on the power of the mind to make Nature beautiful or ugly at will. 
"An Italian Visit” fully expresses Day-Lewis’ complex personality m 

its three aspects: the hedonist with his mind on the present, the scholar 
: with his mind on the past, and the rationalist brooding on reality behind 

“^Within his limit the critic reviews Day-Lewis’versatile productions, 

all of a piece: pure lyric poetry in “Poems in War Time ” verse ta e in 
"Nabara” verse play in “Noah and the Waters”, novels in hnendly 
Tree ” “Starting Point”, and “Child of Misfortune”, detective stories 
in Nicholas Blake series, and criticism in “A Hope for Poetry with its 
note of propaganda for the Auden-Spender-Lcwis group and The Poetic 
Image" with its scholarly study of images in English poetry from Chaucer 
to Auden, in the practical tone of Dryden, Wordsworth, and bridge. 

The frontispiece photograph of the subject is a welcome addition to 

the usual features of the series such as the bibliography at the end. 


K. Lahiui. 
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University Mouuns thb Loss 01 the Ciuncellor 

A special meeting ol the Senate was held in the Daibh 1113 a Hall, 
Daibhanga Buildings, Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 14fh August, 1956, 
at 5 P.M to mouin the demise of Dr. H C Mookerjee, M.A., 
Pii D , D.Litt , Chancellor of the University In moving the con- • 
dolence resolution the Vice-Chanrellor of the Univeisity, Prof N. K. 
Sidhanta said •— 

Memberof ihc Senate, we mee 1, todav under a shadow of a 
great lobs. l)i. Mokujoe wrs the Held of the Sute of West Bengal, 
and at all important centies in the State for the last few days there 
have been 3 a 1 Lei tugs fo mourn his loss aud to describe his work for 
the State ol We 3 t Bengil in putuuku and for the country in 
general Di. Mookerjee was He id 01 this State for five years and 
dining these five joais lie csliblished the standard of work for the 
Heads of States under out present constitution I say this advisedly 
because the Head ot a St ite of t )d iv i^ 1 ot what he was before 1947. 
Neither his status not his duties ire clearly defi red in the Constitu¬ 
tion It ib fot the Head to take up his work what he aims to do, 
what he endewours to fulfil There have been mansions Heads*of 
States all ovci India and I do not want to enter into comparisons, 
but I can say tins thit Dr Morkeijee duimg those five }ear& showed 
to the countiy what the Etead of the State can do fot the welfare of 
the people in geneial. He showed that the post of the Head was not 
in empty one but that the Head of the State could supplement the 
work ol the regular administrator and the legislatoi ind could do a 
tremendous am mnt of good on his own. lie was over 70 when he 
took up this work md it could have been edsilj an office of leisure for 
him but he was not 1 man of thit mould 01 mettle who would welcome 
leisure. One pliihnthiopic project aftei anothei, one plan of social 
good following another filled h»s life and created duties for him. At 
one stage, it was an hospital for patients of 1 dieidfui disease of our 
Slate, at another stage it was the care of the people who had suffered 
from the dread disease and who but for tins caie woild once again be 
victims of the same malady These projects occupied his energies and 
his attention and enabled him to fulfil what he considered to be his 
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proper function. He was doing 6orae of the work right to the very 
moment of his death and the work which remains incomplete has got 
to be completed by others. As citizens of the State we mourn the 
loss of this great woikor and wc feel that it will be very difficult for 
another to take up the thread of this work and continue what ho had 
been doing. 

We as members of the University have our duties as citizens of 
this city and of the State of West Bengal. As such we share the 
feelings of all our fellow citizens but here in the University we have 
something much more to lament, a much greater loss to be mourned, 
for he was not only the Head of the State, he was also the Head of 
the University; as the Head of the University he had identified 
himself with the work of the Univcisity and his sage advice and 
counsel were always of the greatest help to those who have to carry 
out the day-to-day work of this institution. That he could give this 
sage advice was due to the fact that all his lifo he had been associated 
with the University. At the cost of repeating what most of you 
know. I can say that for half a century he was intimately associated 
with the University, with the work of the University in various 
spheres. Almost immediately after passing the final examination 
he took up the work of leaching in oue of the affiliated colleges out¬ 
side Calcutta. He soon migrated to an institution in Calcutta and 
worked there for two decades and built for himself a position as one 
of the best known and best loved teachers of English. There were 
other famous teachers of English in the affiliated colleges at the time 
and his was one of the names which was always mentioned ns one 
of the great band. But where he was exceptional was this that from 

having been a great teacher according to the old traditions which 

• 

meant ability aud the interest to communicate knowledge to the 
younger generation, to mould their life, to build up their character, 
he could supplement these duties by other conceptions of the teachers 1 
work, viz.I advancement of reseatdi in this Univcisity, as in this 
University there were greater and greater cravings for original con¬ 
tribution to knowledge for research and addition to the store-house 
of learning. Dr# Mookerjee eveu though well advanced in years 
took up the work of research and earned a Doctorate for himself in 
a subject in which in those days and even today it is considered well- 
nigh impossible to do any research work here in any Indian Univer¬ 
sity. To add to the store-house of knowledge in Eoglish where we 
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cannot discovor any new material, new edition of bojks or old 
manuscripts in libraries in this country—the work had only to be new 
interpretations of literature and it was with new interpretations of 
familiar writers that lie contributed to our stoie-Douse of knowledge 
and earned the highest degree of the University. He thereby 
established hi ns*lf as one who did the duties of the teacher accord¬ 
ing to the okl *.o .^option, as I have elaborated just now, but he alBO 
added to these duties by frying in lus spare moments to do what¬ 
ever origiual vvot'c it* wa6 possible lor him to do In 1920 ho Btarted 
Ins caieer as an edu ational administrator in the Umveisity and for 
a decade and a half lie was an administrator in the University, as 
Secretary of our Post-0 1 ad mite Department and as Inspector of 
Collegia and in both oi the^e he showed what integrity, what industry 
and const leniuuis woik can do even in the midst of most rigid routine. 
He icturned to Ins old life ot teaching for another spell oi years and 
inspired sucuiding batches of Post-graduate students as Professor of 
English m the l Diversity. He continued to do this until the call 
of a wider spl no I d him to what is geneially described as “ practical 
politics M . I shall not emphasise his work in the Constituent 
Assembly because that ib known to o\eiy one. L have been reading 
obituary notices and I find that the point has been carefully noted 
in the papei , all over India that at the most ciitical peiiod of the 
life ot the Assembly when the Constitution was being built up it was 
his duty as the Vice-Pi evident ot the Assembly for quite a long spell 
to guide the dehbentions of the Assembly and lead discussions aloug 
pioper channel. [ need nob elaborate that hut i must point out 
that even when he left the teaching and administrate work m the 
Uimersity, he did not give up Ins connection with the Pimersity. 
He became a member of the Senate as early as 1919 and he continued 
to be a member ot the Senate till 1950 almost the day when lie became 
the Chancellor and head of the Senate. This interest m the Univer¬ 
sity has been manifested particularly by his munificent donations to the 
( V nivcrsity which 1 want toelaborate because I have been leading to my 
great sorrow in s me of the obituary notices misleading description of 
these donations. These donations were munificent and they were not 
made all at once because he was not a wealthy man and he could not 
afford to make ovei a large sum of money all at once. They were made 
in instalments, sometime a fairly largo sum of a few lakhsj somefcitne a 
sum of fifty or sixty thousand rupees. Altogether during the period of 
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two decades he has contributed to the University promissory notes worth 
over thirteen lakhs of rupees and over half a lakhs in cash, a donation 
of which any really wealthy man can he proud and wo have to remember 
that these donations were made by a man who was practically all his life 
either a teacher or an educational administrator in the University wiih a 
very limited income. He had plans about the future also and we have 
discussed these plans more tlun once and if I can be a little personal, 
I may inform you that on more than one occasion I had asked him how 
«it was possible for him to make these donations fo the University and 
he was very frank in explaining how the money was saved by his 
thrifty living, careful investment, husbanding of resources and collect¬ 
ing everything that he could get, so that the University and through 
the University the cause of higher education in Slate might be bene¬ 
fited and if I tried to pay hi n any compliment in a in way, he always 
shut me up by saying “if I had a son living I could not make these 
donations. Don’t praise me. As I have no children, this money is being 
given to the University. Why do you praise me for that It con¬ 
vinces me that here wa* at least one to whom the phrase ‘Benign 
mother', ‘Alma Mater,' was not an empty phrase. If he had no 
children, whatever lie po^snsid inu*>t gi to tin benign mother. 

I have laboured this point at some length because 1 want this to be 
known to every one that whenever he mentioned any condition on which 
the donation was made, it was always the welfare of the land which lie 
had in view. Scholarships for cadets for the aimy were create 1 so that 
the Indian army may be richer by some really talented youngmen who 
would otherwise have been lost to our defence force i. In the nursing 
profession which is very bicily staffed in this country we want really 
capable people and more and more recruitment. He wanted that scholar¬ 
ships should be awarded to deserving members of the society desiring 
to follow this profession. I have mentioned two of the purposes 
for which two of the large donations were made. With quite 
a number of the donations no conditions have been given, it has 
been left to the University to lay down thi conditions, the 
only condition being that some are named after his father, some after 
his mother, soine^fter his son, some after his wife and beyond the name 
there is no condition. This was the generous donor, the great bene¬ 
factor and lover of the University whom wo have lost. Today as we 
try to recapitulate all that he did for the University we may sum up 
everything in an estimate of his essential goodness. A good man he 
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was and bis goodness was seen in whatever he did. He had all tfre 
equipments of culture that a citizen of a great State can .have, recep* 
tiveness to beauty, intellectual alertness, social enthusiasm. To* 
crown all these he had sympathy with his fellowmen, a feeling for 
others' misery which very few people can retain right through their 
life. HiB was a life well spent and if we mourn for him today, we 
at the same time are grateful for this that he was spared so long 
with us to do his beneficent work and to guide those who needed his 
guidance. He would not alone be saved but always supported the . 
wavering and led them along the proper path and thereby fulfilled 
what he considered to be his mission in life. 

We mourn bis loss and all that we can do is to perform the 
formal duty of passing a resolution expressing our feelings, but all of 
us know that in whatever words this resolution may be couched, it 
will never adequately or even insufficiently describe all the feelings 
that we have and it is with this feeling that T place a resolution before 
you to be passed by us standing : 

€t That the University places on record its profound S9nse of 
sorrow and loss at the sad demise of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, 
Governor of West Bengal and Chancellor of the University. 
In him not only has the country lost an able administrator, 
a great statesman and an erudite scholar, the University 
has lost a beloved Chancellor who had been intimately 
associated with this University for his whole life as a 
teacher, administrator and benefactor. 

His benefactions to the University are among the most muni¬ 
ficent ones made to any Indian University. The Univer¬ 
sity has sustained irreparable loss at his death.’* 

A copy of the resolution will be sent to Mrs. Mookerjee. 

The resolution was carried in solemn silence, ali the members 
present standing. 

Death ok Dr. H. C. Mookbujeb, Governor ok West 
Bengal and Chancellor ok the University 

of Calcutta 

The sudden and unexpected death of Dr. H C. Mookerjee on 
the 7fch August, 1956, has cast a gloom over the entiire country* 
and the University of Calcutta in particular, with which be was 
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intimately associated for about sixty year9. As a teacher of 
English Hcrature in one of the affiliated colleges in the city, 
as the Secretary of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, as'the 
University Inspector of Colleges for an unprecedentedly long 
term of sixteen years, as the University Professor of English and 
finally as the Chancellor of the University which he loved to 
dearly, Dr Mookcrjee made a mark which is not likely to be 
effaced for years to come, and set a standard which anybody 
will find bard to follow. He was connected with the Calcutta 
Review first as Secretary and then as Editor-in Chief for a 
number of years. The pages of this Review from the year 3937 
bear abundant evidence of Dr. Mookerjeo’s erudition, scholarship 
and painstaking research. Great though his academic and 
administrative achievements were, he will be remembered for 
generations to come for the noblo sunnheity of his life, for his 
indefatigable energy in the service of the poor and the distressed 
and for his great chanty. He bequeathed tr his University 
about 14 lacs of rupees. And this monev was earned hv him 
through unremitting toil and saved for the service of his Mma 
Mater by plain living. He was a Christian by birth and 
conviction and Dr. H. C. Mookerjee lepresented Indian 
Christianity at its best. But class, creed, race or religion meant 
little to him, for his mind and heart overrode them all. He 
believed intensely in the undying maxim ol Francis Bacon : 
“Great thoughts arise trom the heart and nafc from the head", 
and albO loved another great saying of the same intellectual 
Bacon : “The nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion 
it hath.*' This became the dominant trait of his character in 
the last jears ot his life. The claims of compassion and 
sympathy became irresistible to him. Day by day he was 
becoming animated with a growing enthusiasm for sociul justice. 
He felt that a new hunger and thirst after social righteousness 
had to be created in the country to save it from disintegration 
and ruin This noble taitli Mistaincd him in his hours of 
darkness and gloom. His mission was the creation of a society 

t 

saturated with a passionate conception of justice. In his book 
Congress and the Masses whica was published in December, 
1945, he gave sincere and forceful expression to his views about 
the economic aud social condition of the poor and disinherited in 
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India. The deepening poverty of the masses and the sorrows 
of the starving millions haunted him in his hours of nightly rest. 
In the last chapter of his book he emphasised “Our Duty us 
Indians “ He wrot^l: “In the course of tho long tours I have 
undertaken throughout India in my capacity as President and 
then General Organising Secretary of tho All-India Council of 
Indian Christians, uow living as the guest of the rich, now of the 
upper and now of th 3 lower middle class, and occasionally staying 
even with the actual tiller of the soil or the mill-operative, what 
has come to me repeatedly a* a shock is the sight of millions 
of our brothers and sisters, whose eyes are sunken, whose bodies 
are emaciated and wliosi hopeless looks show that they regard 
themselves a« beyond all h jp A of redemption. And these our 
brothers and si-ters are wandering in search of food and clothing 
and finding none ; they are wandering in search of work and 
finding none ; the) arc wandering in search of medical aid and 
finding none. And their wandeiing will cease only wbeiwe, 
who are more fortunately placed, supply what thoy so soieiy 
need. All this has to be changed before the Indian nation can 
attain nuyihool.*’ This was his creed, and this was the faith 
which sustained him during the last years of his life, ft was 
from this point of view alone that he desired and valued the 
post of Jtlie Governor of West Bengal. The primary and 
overriding consideration was that Governorship would give him 
more and better opportunities* for service to the poor and 
suffering people. In a letter written 10 the present writer from 
Itij Bhavan, Calcutta, on the 7tli September, 1933, lie emphasised 
the need for an “exhortation to the rich to voluntarily part with 
their sanipalti ,“ and he said that “this was the only way to 
avoid future trouble and probably, a revolution.“ In another 
letter writieu irom the Governor’s Camp at Coocli-Behar on 
the J6tli January, 1934, he expressed his opinion about worldly 
prosperity as follows: “Worldly prosperity is something which 
T do not value very much for lhe very gold reason that money 
comes and goe->, hut trust in God and contentment with what 
lie gives us seem to me all that is desirable in our earthly life 
which, after all, is a very short 0110 “ This was really the 
enunciation of a faith, and by this faith Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 
lived till the last moment of his life. * 
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Dr. Mookerjee never for a moment shirked his duty to the 
State ; he laboured on under strain and anxiety ; and he was 
always ready to respond to every public demand. He was 
stricken down in the midst of his work, aanaityr, if ever there 
was one, to conscience and duty. One like6 to remember many 
things about him. His mind was clear ; his interest in the 
affairs of his country was undimiiied ; his talk was lighted 
up by flashes of that homely, mellow wisdom peculiarly his own. 
Still more to be remembered arc Ins serene patience, his un¬ 
troubled equanimity and the quiet trust with which he bore the 
burden of his earthly duties lie has gone to his rest, and we 
with bea\y hearts p.y our homage to a gracious and cheiished 
memory. To him the following hues of the poet may be tmly 
applied: 

How happy is he born or taught, 

That serveth not anothei's will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And (ample tiuth hie utmost skill. 


Tuiporaki Chakr warti 


”glotifications 

CAXiOU 1 TA UNlVKHSm 
NOllFIOA'llON 

It n n »liticd ior tbo lofirimUou if the Public IhH lb* Bmkuu Stiuinildui Medical 
College Lae been granted affihaticn to Ibt first MBB8 s( induid with effect from the 
commencement oi the si «ion 1966 67, i # , with penri^itn to present candidates for the 
Part Hof the lust M B.B Txaminatun in Id ly, 19,7 and net earlier, it being understood 
that no admission will bo made in the Decciubtr tciui 

D CHAKRAVARTI, 
Iitgibtrar 


NUllFIOA'lloR 


It is notified for tb intimation of the public that in extensi >n of thp affiliation already 
granted, the Dinabiiidliu Mi In vidyalava Bang ion has been granted affiliation in 

Junior Mil tary Stunles to the I A and I 8c standards Coin the commencement of the 
Session 1956 57, it, w lb pc mission to pit suit can li J lies at the said e'animations in 

D. CIIAKRA\ ARTI, 

Reaistrar. 


1968 and nrteirlm 


notification 

It i» notified fci the information cf the j en ial public that in c \‘cnsion « f the affilia¬ 
tion ahead? grant©!, the Q n Sinkffiayetan b is beui printed affiliation in the Altcinative 
piper m English fre m tli tomnicnci men* cf the *»cssi n 19 jU 57 i< . with pcimibiion to 
present candidates in tin subject it the examination* fi nil 19>3 md not earlier. 

D CHAhHWARTl, 

Registrar. 


NolUlCMlON 

tt is nr fib d foi tho mformit on of fh* public that in r \tension of the affili ition already 
granted the Serampoio Collc/e his be. n affiliated in Phys*c * to the B s Hrnoura -fandaid 
and in Hisloiy to the BA Hcnours standard with eft. ct fiom the odium menunt of the 
Session 1950-37 i o , with pciiniemon to pusent c indidatcs in the -ubj cts it tb« exami¬ 
nations fiorn 1958 and not e idler. D ^jjaRIwW ARTT, 

lit im/i/ir 


MUJBJK.A11UN 

II is notified t< 1 the infoimaliou of the i nbhe that in cMensii n ol the *}’**$[ 

granted the Bangaon Dmabandhu Msliavidyala>* has bten .ilhhit d 11 Seuslrit to the 
BA Pass standard and m Antbropolofiy to the 1 A indite ataoduds w.th effect torn 
the commencement of the sissiou 1>>5G-T7. i e , »Hh pel mission to piemit candidates m the 
subjects at the examination* from 1968 and not eailur. p CIIAJxRAVABTT. 

Reatslrar . 


N OTJF J CATIOA 

n khm information of the public that m extension of the affiliation 

already* granted, the Midnepore College has been gisnjed affihationin Com. Gw-graphy sod 
n^A Bonk kpenimz to the I A standard from the commencement of the 

session 1966 67, with permission to present cmdiJat^s in the subjects at the axami* 
nation in 1968 and not earlier. CHAKRAVARTI. 

Sa t m 


19—1910P—ym 

* 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSiTE 
[Notification No C. S R/23/56 

It it notified for general information that on the recommendation of the Facnlt> of 
Medicine dated 6 2 56, the Academic Council an tlKir meeting held on 5 5 56 added “Gene 
tics*' to the hat of sublets for the D Phil degiee in Medicine 

Fenatt Home, J 1) CHAKR W AltTI, 

The 9th June, P>oC Registrar 

CM( U1TA UNTV PHSIl Y 
vtifi iti n \o c c n 22/5r 

It ib no ificd ter nr»al ir f imir<n thit on tl e recoiun endation of the Faculty of 
Medicue lited 2 • > * tic Ac i cm C un il it th n net n g held on 2 12 55 added the 
“Paychol g cal Me h me* t the li t cf itugmscl subjects for the D Phil degree in 
Medicine 

Ferule lie use 1 D CHAKRW ARTJ, 


The 9th Jur e, 1J f 


l AL( l II \ 1JN1V ER VL1Y 


Rcgistrai 


N tific iti<n No C S R j2i ifi 


It s nolificil f i r. li nl ul nmti n tl it fbt i I'owmj rhinpea in the Regulitions 
relating to the I> * » *'> Vet r rmy S ncc (Ll iptcr WWIl) were accepted by 

the Academic C until i 5 *3 ( an 1 a i pt 1 1 v tl c SeDiti in JO 0 

Item l q I e \\ U ‘ n n h s ibjt t m ly be tlird iltci the wet I “aggregate*’ 

Pag / °4 'nir <1 Hi el an hy I irt Tl 

( l ui n a* i t 1 1 ic ii 1 g>n iri 1 gy 

(I \i ii i rci ding an 1 Genttica 

And rn act — 

1 'J he course-.1 i I <cn >,1 if Hj hoirs’ lectuie ml ISO horns' piactical and demons 
ttationh sp ead in lie Ji J ml ! 1 lcul rnic yi its 

Page— i, Para 10 JUn \ 1 1 Annnil ITu bat dry Pait IIJA (01>3tetiica and 

„ynareok 0 yt 

Pagc—(, Pm i 10—It i IV —Anundl Hustandij Pait I11B (Animal Breelmg 

and Gimtics) 


Senate House 
The ICth June 1°“’6 


NO III ICAlloN 


D CHAKRA VAR 11, 

Regie! tar 


It is notifiel fd th 1 form tfu n o r th* public that in extension of the afhliation already 
granted, the I i mal , i i Mai a\ l\ i ava 1 aa been gianted iffalintion • 

(1) 1 the B. C om «-(ai d ud in flip c mpul«oiy *>ub ect ind Adv Acccuntancy and 

Auditing <in 1 Bar kin 0 ^ f uncart a*, c ptic n *1 sub ect*», ond 

* 1 ) in Mitlemii to tl PA (litas) atandail fiom the commencement of the 
session 1956 j7 < , with p tin b«i n in p esent candidates at the examinations in the snb 
jects from J93s m 1 i ot c iri u 


It isalbo n< tified hat the c lh D e has h rn pet nut tel l 

1 M\A 1 NJVFR^m 


h Id classes? in the evening* 
D CHAKRA\ABTI, 
Regntuir . 


Theimdermentiomd camhdite is dH itrcd from appemng at any Umveisity Examina 
tion for the period noted against his mine is he was found gnilty of using unfair means »t 
the Second M B B B. I \aminaticn held in the month of December, 1955 


81 Centre Numbo A h gd 
No. Fvammitiou No. 

1 P W Medical Second 3 

College, M B B 8 

Patna Boll Pat No 72 


College 

W Vredioal 
College. 


Candidate's 

Name 

Prem Kumar 
Jhakar. 


Peiiod of 
Punishment. 
Debarred fro m 
appearing at 
University Eianu'* 
nation prior to the 
Examination 
November, 


8. Y HUSSAIN, 
Deputy Registrar 


i 
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NOTIFICATIONS 

ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

Notice No 86 


ITT 


Tbe following examinees who used unfair means at Supplementary and Compartmefitil 
examination of this University held in the month of August, 105*, have been awarded 
punishments noted against their namcB •— 

Boll Enrolment Examination Name bather oi Guardian's Periwd foi which 
No. No name and addiess debarred 


034 


627 

114 


D 1764 Intermediate byeed Ahe&n 
Science 


D 2066 B Sc S&ifullah Khan 

D 213) LL B tPrev ) Man l’hul 

Singh 


Md Ahsaji 
Ohra Dispensary 
P 0 Obia 
Dist Gaya, 
liihar • 

Ziaullah Khan 
Dtmebla, Ram pur 
^angat Singh 
V Piipur, 

1* 0 Mmgloie, 

3own silnioupur. 


Dtbtrred from appear* 
mg it all Exams of the 
I mien ty for two yean 
i ( up to A inclasivtof 
the ixammationa to be 
ht Id in 1056 

Do 

Do 4 iho lm name to 
be struck off the rolls 
of W A 1 inal class io 
Geography 


10th April, 1056 


Illegible 

Registrar, 


NAGPUR UN1\ERSITY 
ORDER 


lhe following ov»nurc« who has hern found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the B.bc fPsa*) Examination held in March, 1055, hoi been removed by the Executive 
Council from the Roll of Examinees for tbe B Sc (PasM)Examination of March, 1065, and 
he is further disqualified b? tie Council foi idmission to any University examination to be 
held before the year 1957, vi . 

S No Roll No. N ime in full Examination College 

1 254 \ dfaao Govindrao Moon B 9c (Pass) ( ollcge of 8 ience, Nagpur. 

Nagpur IT MISRA, 

The 14th April, 195G _ Registrar , 

UNIVFRSm 01 RAJPtTANA 
NOTICE 


It is hereby notified tint Shive Prasad Gupta, whose paiticulars are given b low, has 
been debarred permanently from taking any examination f the University as he tampered 
with the entries in the certificate of passing the High School Etamiodticn ind the mark* 
sheet and fuithcr tued to deieive the University by forging the signatuns of the University 
Officers ou communications not issued by the l niversity. His certificate of passing tin High 
School Examination has dIso been forfeited 

Shive Praajd Gupta 
Ganesbi Lsl 
2nd November, 1935 
1061 


Name 

Name of Fathei 
Date of Birth. 
Yiai of passing 
the Examination 
Roll No. 
Institution fioin 
which passed 


4191 

\ashwant HjJi bchool, 4lvvu 


M. \ ToliANt, 

Registrar, 


PANtAB UNI\RK9in l^OIAN) 

NOT lb ICAT10S 

It is hereby notified that — . ^ , , 

(a) Tika Ram Pandey, Roil No 14725, Matiiuthtion Examination, 1964, has been 
disqualified for 4 years, i c , 1054,1956,1950 lud 1067, under regulation 18 at page 80 of the 

Calendar, Volume 1,1964. , T . .. . . 

(b) Lall Knshan, son of Shu BLambu Lai AggaiWal, resident of Block 11/686, 
Lodbi Road, New Delhi, who nnper jonated Tika Bam Pandey, has been declared as not a 
At and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of the University, tinder 
regulation 18 at page 80 of the Calendar, \ olume T, 19*4. 


V\' *.! 

•#*1' ‘ 


IfflB .©ACCUf K REVIEW 



,means. • 

: \ 

: flokn (SirtUa HUJs) 
I4tb March; 1980. 


J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 

Rcqislrdr. 


nagpur UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 


8. No. Roll No. Name in full. . Examination. 
. j 27 Laxmi Narayan Rai B. Com. 


University Examinations to be held before September, 1957. 

— • *•-- Centre. 

University Convocation Hall. 

Bv order of the Executive Council, 
J U. MI8UA, 

Registrar, 

PAN.1AB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 

NOTIFICATION 

It is hereby notified that T r-i g:,,^ i> v0 U No. 2575G, Matric examination, 1054 4 

. *> * m — 

|J5"iS;V“cb.oA*ta»"S«^i t q™lU'»a Irmn.ppe.riM !■ ."T 

.1 _ R» A Cr N 1 


Solan (Simla Hills) 
The 23rd February, 1350. 


J.R. AGNIHOTRI, 

Registrar. 
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DR. HARENDRA COOMAR MOOKERJEE 

IIemendra Prasad Ghosk 


“ Up is gone on the mountain, 

Tfe is lost to the forest, 
jjikc a summer-dried fountain 

When our need was Hie sorest - ” 


The sudden death of Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee on the 
7th August, 1956—at a time when, though indisposed and advised by 
his physicians to take rest, lie was busy with his work—removes from 
his sphere of activities an educationist, philanthropist, administrator 
and literary man who rose from obscurity to eminence by dint of 
industry, honesty and sympathy for man and lias left for his 
countrymen a noble example of austerity and sacrifice tor the service 
of man. A consummate erudite and a continuous student, />, one who 
never knew what it is to talk of education being finished, lie held that 
steady intellectual work should not be abandoned in or for practical life, 
but should become a constant companion ot practical lite not a happy 


memory of the past: but a living integral part of a happy fruitful 
present. The scholar in Harendra Coomar trmscvnrled but never 
smothered the philanthropist who combined in him the characteristic 
spirit of sacrifice of his Brahmin ancestors with the piety of the true 
Christian. “We at Athens/* said Pericles, “are lovers of the beautiM, 
yet simple in our tastes; we cultivate the mind without loss* of 
manliness*’. That was Harendra Coomar s ideal and his ambition was 
to connect learning with the living forces of’society and make industrial 
India a sharer in the classic traditions of the lettered v world, 


160 THE CALCDTTA REVIEW [SEPT. 

Harendra Coomar was bom on October 3, 1877 iu a poor' 
middle-class Indian Christian fannlv. His grandfather, once an 

orthodox Nadia Brahmin, had become a Christian convert at 
Serampore—then a great centre of the activities of Christian 
missionaries to whose until mg elToils Bengal and India owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. His giatidmnthei adopted the leligion ol her husband 
unhesitatingly as a devoted Hindu wile Then son Lai Cliand had not 
the advantage of an advanced education and began life as a'c luftry m the 
service of the (loveiimient on .i sahuy ol Rs 10 a l.ionlh Tie then 
lived with his wile in a hut mcwheie in Howiah and told his son how 
thev watched with wondei that new innovation—the railway train 

i « 

Tndustn, devotion to duty and honest\ brought their icwaid and 
Lai (’hand's list horn the low. t mug in 11 # luldei was stiadv. He 
giadually rose to a position m which In* could manage to maintain a 
family in ccuufoif, make uectss.m pinM-ioiis f«»i ihe ediuation oi Ins 
children and save enough to pm chase some land in Deln Sinampore 
on the eastein side of the Lower ( ireulai Road whnh was then 
considered to he in the outsknts ot Calcutta on which lie built a house 
ol* moderate pietension Young Hareiulia ( oomai w«n tiamed in the 
traditions of frugahtv which, m latei hie he shaipened bv xteadv 
practice and succeeded in inakimj llie pimrelv gilt ol Us II 00,01)0 to 
the Calcutta University 

Lai (hind letued horn seiviu m due time* and exceeded the 
allotted span ol human life—thiee scon* years and ten Ills wile 
predeceased him and when the mfurmlics ol age ciepl upon him he 
w T as nursed ysith meticulous caie and scrupulous tenderness bv Ins 
daughter-in-law Sieemati Bangabnla 

Harendra (‘oomai was n student ot ordinalv merit till lie passed 
the B.A. examination ol the Calcutta Umveisitv and entered the 
Presidency College io Mndv lor (he M V degiee m Knglish. Tie was 
studious and when the icsult ol Ihe examination w f as out, to the 
surprise of his fellow-dudeuK as also to his own smpiise, he was found 
to have stood fust among ihe successful examinees. 

A member of a mmontv eomimimtv who find headed the list of 
successful M. V examinees ILmudta Coomar could easily have secured 
service under the British (lovernment and risen to the post of a 
Presidency Magistrate or a District Magistrate. Bui it was 
psychologically impossible for him to devote his energies to another 
action than the one life-mission for winch the Master of his work had 
chosen him. He chose thd profession of a teacher which was hardly 
conducive to the accumulation of wealth or the acquisition of power. 
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He boon made bis mark as a successful professor. He became ibe 
idol of Ins btudentb. He could not escape the notice of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee who, for jeais, guided the destiny of the Calcutta University 
and was destined to convert an examining institution into the biggest 
full-fledged teaching uiuveisilj in Asia which aimed at diffusing the 
fertilising wateift ot intellectual knowledge hum its copious fountain¬ 
head b\ a bundled lingalmg channels o\u the whole length and 
bieudtli ot the pio\iuce Haiendia (ooinai was ask'd to ,om the 
UmveisJty which lie solved so well, and which was so deal to him tliat 
only a tew bouts helote his death—winch c line impineptiblv—lie, as 
Chancelloi, had asked the Hcgistiai of the Pimetsitv to send him 
necessai\ mateuals for the piepaiation ol the Chancellors address for 
the Convocation Mas 1 what shadow •» we ate and what shadows we 
pm sue f 

Haiendia Cnomai was (he Inst to i#cei\o th< Ph 1) device (in 
English) o| the (alcutii l nmisitv which Ik seived in vanous 
tapacitics toi the* bed pail ot his lift 

\lx>uI llu him the shidnw ol \ ji« it sumw I II upon linn—Ins 

son dud ol enteiic hui and hi*, wile did not uuvm* tlie sliock To 

know the gioiliu ss of tin. tiulv meat it i nressm lo pass them tluough 

the oideal ol .iilvtise c ik miistanc es, to smell iw iv then choss in the 

ciucible ot Ui.il and temptation Haiendi i ( oomai fold his trtends 

ill it lu l< ll ilist oiisolalt il llu tic nli til lit si »n Inside whom he 

wished in he lmnc*d and sought cmisol.iiion in the* He uplines In Ins 

distiess the lealisation tanu to lnm that In could look u])on the sons 

o| tin* land as his own This In did How sucusslul In was in this 

attempt would he ileai hom (lit allection he bestowed —among otlieis—* 

on Svalnapia ad Mookeijec who had been entiiisted to liis can* h\ 

his gieat fatlioi I lemomhot the adviec he* gave' his whilom pupil when 

the lattei went to sec* him holme his last journey to Kishnm and how 

moved the feachei was wlicn Svamapiasad Mookeipe oxpiessed 

his deteiinmatioii lo take* llu usk and entoi hishmii to juove the 

perfidy of Sheikh Abdullah and the mistake oi Pandit J <\wahailal Nehru. 

The last words of the teaehei was— ‘ Vm the sum ^ *>t the cause select 

a succession of suceessois for the woik luloie voii undcitake the 

♦ 

journey ” 

Haiendia Coomar served the Calcutta l mveisitv till 1911. In 
the work of the Universal\ he found Ins wk at ion and decided to devote 
himself to the cause of the uplift of flic people through education. He 
knew that mere scholaislnp and learning and the knowledge of books 
do not bV any means attest and dissolve all the travelling acids of the 
human system and he wanted the students to cultivate energy without 
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impatience activity without iestlessues-» and inflexibility without ill- 
humoui And lie wanted to su the tutiodu lion ol a system ol training 
which would keep in mcw education in die powci ot ohseiving, 
education in aicuiuv cdue ilion in tin- diflunil\ ol 1 sc ei tuning tiuth 
and education m piouidmg tioiu the kuowlulgL ol wiiat is pioved to 
the thinking ol wlut is pub ldc Vbow ill lu vintirl to set tlie 

University a dicam ot music mi tlu mwaid c n md ol delight loi the 

contcmplline. i\c 

13v his piincch H di ol iouiktn hkl.s ol nipt is he bu line the 
gieatcst hint I u lm ol his lima Matn l his mono w is not mued 
by sudebn gun c»i wild "pec ill it ion but lcuumililtd b\ judicious 
myeslmcnl ciitlul hu binding cl it some es mil iboyt ill bv 
dtpmin^ hmisili ol lu\m\ md c\ n o idol When lu Ikc uue 

(lovcinoi oi "W st Ik n 0 il li ii mm< ih filled lo cl i| ul i sum ot 

Its 5 000 eun month out ol hi mIiu »»i its 5 5n0 loi tin t il(ut f i 
ITnjyeisity iniinii), niilv 11 "00 hi In wji u i I hopi I In tin 
no tiust whim I m\ tint whin i It w month ilk i li ippointinent 
as Governor ol West f »< ng il h w is ippiisul h the ihnm Mimstti 
oi his mtentic n to tnndu him l> the l u u I'lidtsh lliundit 
t ooiiui did not uccdt » tin picpo^d b< i m In sii petit I (hit d is 


ftoveinoi 

of tilt 

t r 1 In 


In 

tl < ( dc lilt 1 

l m\< i il\ 

IN 5 0(H) 

a month 

that 

W is llkl l\ 

l > 

c ic it |( lion \ 

md 1 > 1 i 

c onsich u d 

pioy mcialism 







He 

in m i 

f< iiclud i 

pa 

«>l 

l in Siiuij u 

i\ \llo\s 

m ol ihc 

Governor 

not c \m to ollci 

i ii u net 

l ( up ol tr l 

\nd h< it 

hi dilleied 


horn in st it i dl <>th i Ci mu i m ill iv«ijim„ hull i 

It Hill t h n e id olu d I ' lit \\ 1 1 n li lit il 1 li <1 M Mil ill 

Bailgub ill 11 loi in 1 i I 11 l I won no* Olds still el li ,o\s 111(1 
sonows bin il o hi ji e h i i the ^»» il id d lie hid ei befoH Inin 
one who pioved \ _n n lulp h him in following md cstildishm«> in 
ideal ol piun li\m r md ln n l lunl 1 

Huendia (oomu cnteicd (he Ijt^ishtiu (oiuinl ol undivided 
Bengal in 1017 Flic „nnc ol |oldic is (iiidmoi his pul it, is i 
ciudc business amy\li<!t It icquitcs i ccilun eoameness of fibre i 

haidtiesv of mlegunicid 11 it milt it in fit ill in lot i man of 

sensitive mind Moieovei Ifutncbi ( oomat luted to phy the pail 
oi a hia\o demagogue of a poldic il j utv—seeking to mike up bv sound 
and iun what lit lacked in ugumud md ioicc Re s ldom spoke in 
the Council mom blit discus^d questions with his colleagues As a 
speakei he lacked that eloquence which the peifeivid orator uses to plav 
to the gillerv which hetiavs a mirvellons povvei of siving notlung in 
language which leaves on the audience the impression that he has said 
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much. Hut Ilia utterances woio telling because lhe\ emanated from 
sineeie conviction. He was not a politician in tlic sense in which the 
leim is otdmaril> used. Hut it would be i tiavidv of tmlli to say that 
he was unsuccesstul m politico On the otlm lnnd, his success was 
astonishing. As Yue-Piesident oi the (ozislitutut WembH of India 
lie ptactieaih hole the battle on Im naie lm Id when India's 
((institution was fumed He accepted no -llm ha the work. In 
this woik Ik conihined pat’em t with i \pti ii n< < and statesmanship 
with study. 

In politics ho (citainU did something 11101 • glorious In HM9 
when public opinion was txuhd «ind dmdtd out the Communal 
Vwaid— whit h nit mi it c 1\ piovid to be i (pink nostrum but culminated 
in the put it ion ot tin countn hot i/onhillv and teiticalK oji communal 
line*., Himulii ( oimi i ill« it « t> vii i>od i^tiisi ilu ittempr 
m pel pt tn c t < lh( hum i<> nth«»nl m which h «t ix ui nursed b\ a 
ik cession oi pitnois him i 11< Ix a*u» nn ol I*iiti h mb in India, 
lie held — 

\\ ( mi ti idols i > mu in 

Smolheimp in thin 1 k»1\ i In hudon n \ In ill u fim 

shall w ( n ik tlio •( c J l in ii j il >i * 1 ul i in ( ui h isle to s]a\ 

1 loin tin tombs oi il < old iiioplu • >l t 1 lx liuu i 1 1 limps awn. 

To light up (lx iii 111\ i hgots ii mid ihi p*oplu is ol lo da\ ' 

Ih wink (I tlu i 1 11 id ii i id lcid (o iuli in ud would* lead 
'o disintigi ition ol tin llmdu ( oin.niiii t\ lb o ion i m in s c>i aitides 
on the suhj( (i 1 i in lisiilv ti llu ] il» >iii lu lowid on tin t attieles 
i om< ol tlu s» win wullm l>\ hmi m I lu (ditonil i »< in ol the 

'tnn'ih wlun i wi iKidtlm Ih (lu n mukilool i ( >i i wtnous 

lulls ol Iiuli i to ( onveit Ins i o uligiom^ts hi his m* w , 11 t ucce-s lie 

ulneved would he (\ideiif hum tin iac t ih it is i )>ii nt l»\« oi the 
gnat Indian ( hiistiaii <oniimmit\ In 1 could did n ‘hit Indian 
f In 1 st i«ns demanded no spunl ionummal piivli^i TI d was a 
f neal tuumph of uatjonalism o\ei eonmiunalom, winch lias been the 
• une of Indian politics 

To toigot these achievements would In likt m utempt to filch 
hoin the vicloi’s brow Ins lauiel ciown 

He wiote a book -in pure, perspieuou iud fumble English—on 
"hat the Oongiess had done for tlie nia^sc ind thus rendered signal 
Sf i\ k e to the lepicMUitative political institution oi the country round 
"Inch temleih entwine the memories oi so many patriots. 

The vision of « new Tndtu rose More his mind’s eye as rose the 
N ^ion ol *New Jerusalem befoic tJie rapt eves of the author of the 
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Apocahpse And he saw the tuture flashed with the radiance ot a new 
dawn beckoning Indians into a gieatei and blighter light than had ever 
shone on India’s progiesb. 

As Constitutional Goteinoi ot divided Bengal—despondent, 
distressed and diooping—he not onlv dischaigcd his routine duties to 
perfection but also devoted lumsell to philanthropic work for which he 
did not considei it derogatory to ins dignit\ to beg for money, milk, 
clothes, blankets, etc—to oigamse <h*uit\ matdies and raffles. He 
stiove hard to alltv late the suftenngs of the letugees He lescued foi 
the public, b\ collecting Ks 5,00 000, the house m Darjeeling in 
which Chitta Ranjan Das had buathcd Ins last and utilised it for housing 
an institution calculated to sene sutTeuiig Humanity At a function at 
the Ivuiniul Sunkai Bo\ Tubeiculosis Hospital at Jadibpoie he said that 
he wanted to establish an altei cm colcmv ioi dischaiged tubeiculosis 
patients but felt chttuhm to ti\ public genciosih niou But when l 
expiessed in\ suipiise ai ptoiessional Ixggats It ding delicacy 111 
begging toi ameliorating tlu condition <>l suite ting hmuanitv lie leuclih 
appealed foi hinds Ioi tin woik Hit woik which is likeh to cost 
Rs 10,00,000 w is piogiossing But mu e\u\ glouous culmination 
lowers the tlmridc i cloud with lightning in it-. bo-oni icuh to stukc 
and to destiov lit w is not spued to finish tlu woik Bui it is i 
legacy left to In*- count)until and it is Ioi them to complete Ins 
unfinished woik md dedicite il to liis nauu 

lie , died in Ii 11 in ss IT s d< itli was tin woithv cud of a life 
deyoted to the sciucc of his tcllow men—specially to the seiuee ot 
suffenng humanity and to the somci of the pool ‘ who enduie, and 
are with us yet —whom men s eyes — c\t n tlu o\< s ot then counti\men 
often forget Vs Meninon cannot icniain irtesponsive to the beams of 
dawn so no one who cum in contact with him could remain 
irresponsive to the spmt of selfless stivice which always actuated him 
to various philanthropic endea\onrs 

The London Tuna has paid the following tribute to Haiendn 

Coomar. 

* 

“Great though his academic and administrative achievements 
were, he will be best remembeied Ioi the noble simplicity of his hie 
and for his great chanty 

“ Class, creed and race meant little to him, for his mind and 
heart overrode them all. 

“ He set a standard as Governoi which his successor will find 
hard to follow, but his example as a man will prove an inspiration tn 
those who come after hun.” 
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As one who had known Haiendia Poomar for nearlv mxty yeara— 
one whom he called his “ elder biothei ”—one who can feel proud that 
lie shared his confidence in wimo matters, Ins death is the loss of a dear 
brother to me But inv loss must pale mlo insignificance before the 
loss the country has suffered in the death of this God’s good man who 
had—by his work—preached a gospel “ all men’s good ” and of'whom 
one can sav—“ we shall not look upon his like again ” 

Bx his last will he has practicalh hit his ill to the people—his 
Madhupoic house to the Calcutta L T muisity to be utilised as a sanatorium 
ioi its ailing emplo\eis diiwnig les-, than Rs 250 a month and his 
paternal house—with the adjoining land—to be used foi some purpose 
nl public utilih 

Hh whole life and its < nd i» mind one of Tennvson’s words — 

Sunset iud i'x ennig stn 

\nd one clear c ill foi me, 

\nd ma\ theic be no moaning ol the bn, 

When I put out to sei, 

But such a tide as nio\mg seems asleep. 

Too full foi sound nid foim, 

When tint which chew tiom out tin boundless deep 
Tin ns igam home 

Twilight and earning bell, 

\nd after tint the daik f 
\nd ma\ theie be no sidness of farewell, 

When 1 embark 

Foi tho’ liom out oui hotline of Time md PI 1 e 
The flood ma\ beai me tai, 

T hope to see lm Pilot fice to face 
When I ha\e crost the bar.” 



CESARE LOMBROSO AND CRIMINAL MAN 


Edward Podolsky, M.J). 


The founder ol modern ruminal anthropology wav an Italian, a fat 
little man with hc*a\\ lense- m his spectacles and a psychiatric by 
profession. He was (Vs ire Lombioso, who was born, January 10, 
1836, m the histone cit\ oi Verona in noithem Italy. 

Lombioso was \eis pieioriom Vt font a rats oi age lie was able 
to read Phtiaicli in It 'ban \( about fi\e be learned to recite \eises ol 
Dante. At the ’•amp ago and for a few years following he lmd a sort oi 
religious tervor, but at ten he became an unbclie\er At seven years 
of age lie won a pn/e at school, amid gieat applause. Vt eight, after 
reading Orlando Furiosi lie wiote a lengtln poem, and another after 
reading Paradise [joC Cesaie was a very sensitive youth. He was 
paiticul.nh seiMti\e to the social prejudice of the times tow aid the 
Jews. 

In 1851, wlun he was *i stcond-vcai medical student, Lombroso 
wrote an essa\, which he considered as a ioreiunnei of his future work, 
on the msanitA oi genius He giaduated fiom medical school with a 
credible lecord, and iiom 18)0 to 1863 he ser\ed as a medical oftuei m 
the Piedmontese aim' During his sonue he pio\ed to lie ^ hard 
working ph\Mctan, but not n hiilliant aiim oflicei He was mtliei 
disordeih, almost untid\ He w«c- seen at times with a msty sword 
or minus a button on his coat He was mteiosted in woik, not in spit 
and polish Pa^iculaih lie wa- interested in the study of the 
anthropolog\ oi Ins men He measured anthropologically over 3,000 
soldiers in oidei to deteimme the chaiactensties of the men of the j 
different provinces of Hah, and began to look for the supposed relations 
of physical characteristics with particular psychologic tendencies. 

While still an officer, during a period of armistice, he served in 
the Hospital for the Insane m Pavia and in a year or so obtained the 
University rank of /nirai-flnf nil m psvehmiiv and forensic medicine 
He at length resigned fiom the armv to devote all his time to ln s 


studies. 

Oesare went to Florence, wheie he became a member of a small 
heart « ver ? P romis,n " . V0U,, P dentists, all with radical philosophies 
<< ^admirers of new ideas. Among them was Moriz Schiff, the 
- Vpt, and Charles Letourneau, who was later to become a famous 
who co thiR I^ 010 ^ 080 h ft d published his 11 The White Man 
u 'd Man **, in which he expressed ideas so unorthodox that 
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all the academicians of Europe protested. Lombroso followed this ^ 
almost immediately with the first denunciation of what became the 
dominant idea of his life, the criminal man. He believed that criminate 
formed a separate species of mankind, the homo cnminalts . 

The spark which set the machinery into motion was a fact which 
might have escaped the observations of a less keen student. Ijombroso 
happened to see the skull of a murderei, Villella bv name, which had 
a stiange anomalv The occipital bone had a depiession which is not 
ordinarily seen in the human skull Lombioso was struck by this 
observation and b\ the complementary observation that the deptession, 
lare in man, js normal for other mammals, the dog for instance. It 
was then that Lomlnoso foimulated the following hypothesis Vdlella, 
a degenerate, lias an anatomic charactei which is an index of reversion 
to inferior forms ol evolution His reaction to social .surroundings is 
also a form of reversion to a primitive form of leaction; his conduct 
is that of a savage It is possible 01 even likelv that both the anatomic 
and psychic characteis are the expressions of atavistic reversion. The 
criminal, then, is an abnormal pioduct, a regiesMve phase of evolution, 
anthropologically a type, namelv, homo delinquent 

It took a long time befoie Lombroso was able to interest the 
scientific woild to an appreciable degiee However, the idea was 
launched Lombroso was not interested m juridical 01 penal leforms; 
he was essentially concerned with a natuialibtic problem, namely, the 
study of the criminal m his physical, somatic characteristics Mean¬ 
while he had become a psychiatrist bv profession, and more or less bv 
chance 

Dominated ab he was by his atavistic theoijr and bv the idea that 
abnormal behavior was the expression ol some phvsical anomaly, he 
naturally applied his ideas to the studv ot psychiatrv At that time 
psychiatry was not a science, very little was done for the insane m 
the medical sense, and very little was known of the raises of mental 
diseases. 

Lombroso began to examine his subjects dmicallv, as ordinary 
physicians would do with ordinary patients He examined their height, 
and wreight, their heart and lungs, and then phvsiologic piocesses. The 
conventional psv cln at lists laughed at linn Thev railed him, * the 
psychiatrist ot the weighing scale ”, a title ol scorn which he proudly 
assumed as a title of progress. And at the same time he continued to 
accumulate observations of the ciiinmuls fioin the physical and biologic 
point of view. 

In order to explain how the form of atavistic reversion which 
expresses itself in unsocial conduct was produced, he began to search 
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into the personal and family history of the patients and was led to the 
study of alcoholism, infectious , diseases, and heredity as factors of 
criminal degeneracy. He met with a frequent, factor, epilepsy. 
Epilepsy and atavism were going hand in hand, and abnormal conduct', 
crime, was the result. But it was hard to believe even for the most 
enthusiastic of Lombroso’s followers that crime was always the 
product of a form of atavistic reversion, of physical degeneracy, of 
heredity. Was passion to be excluded from the causes of crime? Was 
. the occasion offered bv life, was the influence of economic and social 
•• factors unimportant? Was political crime due to atavism or epilepsy? 
Was prostitution the equivalent of epilepsy? 

Lombroso was thoroughly convinced that some bodily signs of 
degeneracy, of atavism should go parallel with the mental and social 
degeneracy of the criminal. It was then necessary to study the body 
of his subjects. He began by applying the data of general pathology 
to the study of criminal man. When followers began to flock to him, 
when similar groups happened to form in different centres of culture, 
they called the new movement Criminal Anthropology, because the 
fundamental principles were accepted. 

Lombroso persisted throughout his life in claiming the existence 
of a criminal type as an anthropological entity. He added other data 
as science w r as advancing, m fortify bis contentions. Dr. Mossq had 
' introduced a method for 1 the study of blood pressure in man and 
incidentally had discovered a method of studying emotional changes of 
the circulation. This was received by Lombroso with great joy. 

• He made immediate use of this new method in clinical 
examinations of both insane and criminal subjects. He w r as also the 
“ first scientist to use it as a means of detecting and checking up on the 
^motions of the subjects, as is now done in all criminal investigations. 
Other investigators still further confirmed Lombroso’s work by studies 
in sociology, statistics, history, psychology and anthropology. 

Lombroso led a very ordinary sort of life. He made few 
demands and w'as content with his lot in general. He was a total 
abstainer from alcoholic beverages and tobacco. He advocated 
moderation but was never intolerant in this respect. He was a very 
loyal friend, very grateful for any contribution, however small, to his 
theories. He was especially fond of young people of intelligence aud 
culture. He supported all his pupils and assistants in their career and 
fought for them with utmost loyalty. 

Lombroso was a prompt and keen judge of human character and 
.would sometimes classify a man with a few words, and usually correct. 

pto\>a\Ay conacvj^ ot that ability, as he was very often led by 
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the first impression a man would make on him, and he would rijhfc 
change his attitude or opinion of a man, once formed. 

It required about thirty years ot hard struggle before LombiOfc* 
could see a real influence of his theories upon the world at large* 
although he attracted universal attention almost horn the beginning. 
His chaiacteiistic haste, and lack ot method which derived trom it, were 
something bo)ond belief Not orilv was his desk a mess, books and 
important correspondence being Hu own togcthei indiftei ently with 
unimportant letters, circulars and newspapers, but even in the 
laboratory it was almost impossible to preserve am ordei at all. 

ljombroso travelled to difleient European count lies occasionally. 
It was never for pleasme usually it was to attend some scientific 
meeting At one time he went to Russia and paid a visit to Leo Tolstoi 
and enjoved hw hospjtalitv and eompam 

In Tmin lit letu\ed liupunt \isjts ti >n. distinguished poisons. 
His best Inend outside Italv \\a^ Max Noidau, vnothei Jewish physician 
and aidmt Zionist and mthoi ot the classic Dtgeneration 

Lomhioso had in enormous tapacitx loi woik His aitides 
iiuuibei in tin hundreds ind his hooks numbei ibout a dozen He 
wrote in haste but \cin mtciesiinglx ITe km w bow to enteitain 
liH uadeis, and his hook and utulcs were lull ol anecdotes on the 
latest and most ljscrnating subjects Thtv sold ven well 

Lomhioso s scientific utmlios Lc<*ui ibout l s Ul md extending 
through tin whole ol his Lite which ended in 1 ( )0 ( 1 include an extreme 
varied gioup ot subjects loxieologx *i lumatologv, lugiene. and 
especialh the slmh ol pellagia Howe\ei his tame wa- built on his 
two duel woiks iiitnih the sindv ol tin causes uul ieundi<sot eiime 
and his book on the ielation ol genius to msanih 

Tin influence o( Lombroso’s work on criminals was ind still js, 
enormous Lt caused the establishment of mmiiul infhropologv ab a 
studv throughout the world ft brought about mam letorms in penal 
justice and the* pi event ion of ciune It also influeictd the* thinking of 
many prominent men of letters This influence < m hi traced in such 
writers as Zola and Anatole France novels and pla\- wore written 

which reflected Lombroso's ideas. 

From his work, as from Darwin’s theories and later from Freud’s, 
special problems evolved, and manv related fields ot studv became 
involved. In studying the analogies of the criminal with the primitive 
man and the savages, Lombroso came to studv the evolution of morals 
and laws, and while examining fhe development of the conduct from 
the chfld to the adult, he contributed an important chapter to child 
psychology. In frying to ascertain the different factors influencing 
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crime, such as differences among races, historic developments, climate, 
economic conditions, education, and political oiganization, he and his 
followers, notably Enrico Fein and Garofalo, cieated a new branch of 
sociology. Philosophy was imaded through the Lombrosian studies 
of ethics and psychology. Ait and literature were interested in the new 
conception ot the oiganic basis ot human beha\ioi, ot atavism, of 
degeneration through heiedity, and also ot the relations ot genius to 
neurosis and psychosis. 

In the later yeais ot Ins life, Lombroso, who lived to the age ot 
74, became interested m psychic leseaich and sought to establish proofs 
Of existence after death It is a mattei of some mteiest tha't he had 
just finished collecting the piools of his last book, which strangely 
enough was on this subject, when he died suddenh of a lieait attack on 
October 9, 1909 For two veais lie had been somewhat handicapped 
by a heart ailment, which interfered with his usual activities Knowing 
that death was not fai off for him, he said on seveial occasions to his 
friends “ It is a secret that 1 shall penetrate before long! ’ 

His daughter, Gina Lombroso-Fern, wile ot the gieat historian, 
who was a historian m her own light, said of liei distinguished tather, 
“He had loved life mttnstlv and passionate lv, and the entoiced life ot an 
invalid was irksome and distastetul to linn He was not atiaid ot death, 
he had loved too deeplv and v\a*> too deeplv belaud to believe that 
all was at an end when death came He knew to a ceitamtv that 
he left in us, bib sumvois moie than bis soul h< kit’his woik He 
did not coiisidei dispantv of age, ot learning ol genius, as obstacles 
He had iaith in oui love, and believed that love c m tijuiiipl) ovei time, 
apace and oblivion M 

In liei studv ol hu talbei s life (iina points out bow well the 
discovery (since Lombioso s death) ol the cnonnous pait plaved in the 
human body by the uuionine glands confums Ixmibioso’s work, since 
it is now evenwheie jecogni/ed that mteileieme with the secretions ot 
these glands can both change the external characteristics ot the 
individual and have a most decided psvchologic. effect as well All the 
discoveries in this field have not onlv lent support to bis assertions but 
have paved the way for new methods ol treating cummals. Beginning 
with the early elimination of juvenile delinquents bv means of suitable 
education and physical treatment, a furthei hchool of thought has been 
developed which envisages the transformation of the anti-social instincts 
of criminals into definite social tendencies. 



SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH AND 

COMPOSITION 


H4RAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA 
isutoeh College 


As to tbe Bombay Artillery, the native gunners were chiefly men 
of Hindusthan proper They hailed principally from the upper 
provinces of India and belonged to different casteb with a fair sprink¬ 
ling of the Maiathas The gun-lashkars were generally speaking 
composed of men of low castes, Purw*uiees and otlieis from the 
Deccan and Konkan. The drneis were a mixtuie ot all the races, 
tubes and castes of India but their recimtment wa3 confined mostly to 
the hunts ol the Bomba) Ptesidenc) They wcie lecruited from the 
Deccan, Konkan and Gujarat Low castes were excluded fiom the 
runners of the Bomba) Aitil’eiy but none fiom the gun-lashkars and 
dmeis The Iloise and Foot Artillery of the Bombay branch had the 
following composition as per the leturn^ of tin Last Indit House oi 
September, 18ri8 1 


Native Ohicers 


Cautt'i. 

Malic mt dans 

Brahmin a and Rajputs 

Marathas 

Telmgaa (Gentooa) 
Tamil 

Other castes 
Indo-Bntuna 


1 Parliamentary Paper 


Aitascf utimlmem, 

7 Hindu bt ban 36 

10 Norrhcin Giruirs 1 

5 Central Carnatic, Madras, \cliore, etc- 1 

0 Southern Carnatic, riKhinopoij 0 


0 Deccan 3 

25 Konkan ? 

U Mysore 0 

Tanjore, Maduia A Tmnevelly 0 

47 481?) 


Vol. 1859 (House of Commons) Appendix Ao. 99 papers laid 


before the Commission—page 97. 
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Castes 


Area of recruitment 


Christians 

3 

Hinduslhan 

1161 

Muhammadans 

300 

Northern Cirrars 

26 

Brahmins and Ba puts 

330 

Central Carnatic Madras, 


M&rathaa 

405 

Villon, clc. 

21 

Telenga? (Gentoos) 

1 

Southern Carnatic Trichmopoly 

5 

Tamil 

0 

Deccan 

388 

Other castes 

£91 

Konkan 

381 

In do>Br lions 

1 

Mysore 

6 



Tanjore Madura & Tinevelly 

0 



Guzirab 

4 



Malabar 

1 



Kabul md Afgnmsthdn 

3 


1930 1936 

In addition to the tluee Piesidency armies, there weie two others 
namely the Puii|nb and the Hydeiabdd ainues the composition of 
which, too, should be consjdeied now 

The Pun|ab Infantiy was composed ot Muhammadans ol indepen¬ 
dent countries beyond the Punjab fiontier nucb as Kabul, Ivandahai, 
the Afridee Hills, bwat and othei areas Theie were also the trails* 
Indus Muhammadan British subjects fiom Peshawar Valley, Kohat, 
etc. and the Ois Indus Muhomm idaii» in the Punjab Intantry • The 
Punjab Infantiy was composed also oi the SiLhs, Hindu lull races such 
as the Dogra Rajputs (occupying the Jummoo independent hills) and 
the Rajputs who weie British subjects, lesulmg in the hills between 
the Ravi and the Sulkj. There was a sprinkling ol Hmdusfchanees 
too, 12£T> stiong m the 11 Regiments. Of them 283 were Muhamma¬ 
dans and 1007 Hindus. Guikhas numbering 470 were also in the 
ranks of the Punjab Infantry. 1 By piactice, sweepers, ‘Muzzubbees* 
(Sweeper Sikhs), ‘MoMillees’ (Muhammadan sweepeis) and the lowest 
Hindu and Muhammadan classes geneially suth is those refeired to in 
the standing military i emulations <Section XX\l Pait 2, para 6) weie 
excluded from the Inianti\ brmdiofthi Punjab Armv Theie were 
al«»o no Christians m tho loice Originally iheie we»e j'fcw Kurasian 
Christians employed as filer 4 ' and buglers in the Punjab Inlantry 
Subsequently thev w'ere lemoved fiom the Inlantry »a k^ 

The Punjab Cavaliy was composed of Brahmins, Rajput*, Sjuds 

Patbans of Rohilkhand and ot the a jacent provinces and Muhamnia- 

* 

* Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 185% Appendu No. 71 papar laid Mora the 

Commission—p*8* ISO. 
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dao Rajputs. As a specimen of the Caste composition of the Punjab 
Cavalry the composition of the 7th Irregular Cavalry as on 1st May 
1657 is indicated below :«•— 


Muhammadan a, Syuda and Pathans. . 392 

Muhammadan Rajputs - 32 

Brahmina 02 

Rajput* 28 

Seikba 

Hindus of inferior description. 2 

• 


As to the districts of recruitment, Haiuna and Rohtak furnished 
Muhammadans and Hindu Rajputs ; Delhi, Meeiut, Guigaon and 
Rohilkhand furnished Pathans; Brahmins were supplied principally by 
Oudh, Kanpur and Allahabad. It was the practice to exclude from 
the Punjab Cavalry low castes such as Sweepeis, ‘Gopjurs*, barbers 
and the like. 

The Punjab aimy had also its artilleiy branch which was 
composed of Sikhs and Punjaboe Muhammadans with a few Hindus- 
tbanees*. Most of the Sikb leeruits came from about Amritsar, 
and a few fiom cis Sutlej states. The Muhammadans of the Punjab 
axtillery weie recruited from the Jhelum area, Lahore, Rawal- 
pindee and Jullundhur, while the Hmdusthanees were enlisted 
chiefly fiom Oudh. 3 

As to the Hydeiabad contingent, its Infantry branch was 
composed mainly of Mussalmans, Brahmins and PajputB.’ The 
men composing the regiments ol infantry in the Hyderabad con- 
tingent were from Hindusthan generally. They were recruited 
from such areas in Hindusthan as Oudh, Delhi, Rohilkhand and 
Bauaras. A certain percentage of the Mussalmans and Hindus 
was recruited from the Decan also. 4 Of the various races in the 
infantry of the Hyderabad contingent the Hindus from Hindusthan 
predominated over others in the ratio of three to one. 5 Officers, 
commanding the regiments generally prefeired high-caste men to 
low-caste ones out of ian cy for the appearances of the former 
and from a general belief that they would make the* best soldiers. 
Still no races or castes were excluded 4 Since tie outbreak of 
the Mutiny, however, recruiting from Hindusthan came to be for* 

> Failijuiriitur} Paper Vol \ill of 1839. P*T»r* comwefed wilb the rwgani**. 
Uoi of tin army •» India—Siipplivtamaiy to the rtpirr of the A/uiy Commuaion. page. 116. 

* Panin entary Paptr vol. VIFI of 1869. P«!«'»* econo ted wi«h tbe reorgaotattloD 
of tbe Army iu Iud'a, Supplementaiy to the r»*p< it of ‘•he Army ConuniMion, page. 94. 

* Jbtd page 266 % 

< Ibid. 

> Ibid . 

* Ibid. 
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bidden. Towards the close of 1857 orders were issued to stop 
recruiting men from Hindusthan for the Hyderabad contingent. 
Commanding officers were directed to enlist the Deccan men and any 
other races which might afford good material for soldiers. This 
wsb thought desirable in military circles primarily to-prevent any 
combination in regiments. 1 

Ten percent of the sepoys of the Hyderabad Infantry procee¬ 
ded each year on leave, as in the case of the so-called Bengal Army. 
On "the expiry of the leave-period, while returning from home to 
resume their duties, they were authorised by commanding officers to 
bring with them their relatives and friends for enlistment in the 
ranks. It was in this way that recruits were obtained for the 
Hyderabad contingent. 2 In the Hyderabad Infantry contingent the 
system of promotion was based on merit and senioiity, combind 
with efficiency. 3 

The Hyderabad Cavalry waB composed chiefly of Muhamma¬ 
dans such as Mughuls, Pathans, Seikhs, Syuds and a few Belu- 
chees. Hindus formed a very small portion of the Hyderabad cavalry. 
There were Sikh recruits but they were very few, 4 The recruits were 
obtained principally from the Deccan. There were of course many 
who were recruited from such areas in Hindusthan a6 Delhi, 
Lucknow and Shah jab npur. 

As to the composition of the Hyderabad artillery, the gunners 
were recruited from Mussalmans and Hindus. Many of the Hindu 
gunners were Brahmins by caste.* The gun-lashkars and drivers 
recruited also from Hindus and Mussalraaus.* Artillery recruits were 
usually obtained from ths Deccan and Hindusthan. There were few 
Hindusthanees among the drivers." 

These different sets of armies, the composition of which both 


*egiop»wise and caste-wise has been detailed above, were not uni¬ 


formly disposed towards Government during the period of the Mutiny. 
Nearly the whole of the so-called Bengal Army, revolted in 1*57. 
The Bengal Army had, in fact, not only given the signal for revolt 


* Parliamentary Paper \ol VIII of 185') (House of Common*), papers conoeitfld 
with toe reorganiaalion of the Army iu India, supplementary to the report of the 
Army Commission, pa ge 266, 

Ibid. pages 205-266. 

Ibid, page 286 
Ibid . page 261. 

Parliamentary Paper Vol, VIII of 1859 (House of Commons), papers^coonectid 
with the reorganisation of the Army in India, supplementary to the report of the 
Army Commission, page 261. 

* Ibid, page 270. 

1 Ibid, page 270. 

1 Ibid . page 270. . 
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bui had taken the lead initially in the Mutiny and persuaded thou. ' 
sands of sepoys to swell their ranks and to convert the whole of 
India into a battle-ground. The Mutiny of 1857 is on that score 
often called not the Mutiny of the Indian army but that of the 
Army of Bengal. The Punjab Frontier Force fought against the 
mutineers. The Hyderabad contingent and the Madras and Bombay 
Armies with few exceptions remained, on the whole, loyal to* 
Government. 

The sepoys of the socalled Bengal Army were mutinous in 1857 
while their comrades in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
mostly remained lo>al to Government. This difference among the 
different sets of the Indian Arm) in their attitude towards Government 
is not without an explanation. The composition of the Bengal Army, 
both region wise and caste-wise, its caste-consciousness, its airs of 
superiority and its complaints against the ‘bad faith* of Government 
towaids it—all these factois stamped it with a distinct character, 
undermined its loyalty to Government and encouraged a mutinous 
spirit in it. ‘The Bengal Army consisting of 74 regiments of regular 
infantry and 10 regiments of legular cavalry and forming with the 
inegulars, contingents and aitillerymen more than half of the Indian 
army was the largest, the most compact, the most highly privileged, 
and by far the proudest section of the Company’s forces in India.* 
With the exception of the Sikhs and the Gurkhas the sepoys of the 
Bengal army were recruited from a locality of comparatively narrow 
limits, viz., the kingdom of Oudh and the adjacent areas The recruits 
were mostly high-caste Brahmamc Hindus. Men of lowcaste were 
excluded from recruitment as far as possible Even the Muhammadans 
who commanded majority m the cavalry ranks fell under the influence 
of Brahmanism. On the point of caste the) thoroughly sympathised 
with their Brahmamc companions in arms. Thus overwhelmingly 
under the grip of orthodox Brahmanism, the sepoys of the Bengal 
Army were extremely caste-conscious and were prone to extrema 
violonce when their religion and caBte were slighted or neglected. 
This pride of caste, forming the most prominent feature of the Bengal 
army was not unknown to the military authorities, who often sought 
to cajole the sepoys of the Bengal Army into submitting to discipline 
by pandering to their caste-prejudices. It was not an unusual sight 
that ‘a low-born officer was crouching before his subordinate Brahmin 
sepoy in abject submission, when off parade.* The Bengal Army was 
further sought to be flattered by granting it the privilege of being 
engaged in home service only, in order that there should be no loss of 
e~lM0P~JX 
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caste through the necessity of crossing the‘black water'for foreign 
Service. Concessions such as these only helped the growth of 
indiscipline in the ranks of the Bengal Array. The Bengal Army 
consisting of no less than 84 Regiments, spread over an almost 
unmanageable extent of territory, could not be supervised by one 
commander-in-chief. It took him no less than six months to visit 


| 12 stations out of some GO or 70. This fact further accounts for the 

f. undermining of discipline in the Bengal Army. The steady decline 
£ of discipline in the Bengal Army gave an impetus to the spirit of 
revolt. The sepoys of the Bengal Army were dissatisfied with their 
own condition. To redress some of their grievances against which 
•they had complained to Government in vain during the pre-Mutiny 
days they mutinied at long last. 


The sepoys of the Bengal Army had long resented the system 
of their promotion by seniority, introduced since 1796. Commanding 
Officers of Bengal regiments had no power to promote any man to a 
» higher rank without representing the fact to the commander-in-chief. 
. It often happened that a regiment was suddenly transferred from a 
native officer, who had risen to command by experience knd good 
conduct, to a person, sent out from England to gather experience as a 
leader of native troop3. ‘The youngest English ensign, perhaps a 
" beardless bay, received promotion before any native, however old and 
tried in the service. Hence arose the custom of paying no attention 
-to the merits of the natives as a spur to promotion, allowing seniority 
; • to determine the lift from one grade to another.* 1 Promotion by 
'seniority in the Bengal army was not only customary but also 
statutory. The military Regulations (Section LIV) directed that 
• all recommendations for promotion the fullest consideration and 
-attention should invariably be given to the claim of seniority in every 
grade, where no such disqualifications as want of respectability of 
character or other equally proper and just cause of objection to the 
advancement of the seniors should exist ; and to enable general 
officers and brigadiers to enforce the strictest observance of the 
regulations on thi6 subject, commanding officers of corps, in 
promulgating promotions, made by them in regimental orders, were 
required at the same time to publish the names of those passed over and 
the causes of their supersession.’*. Under this system of seniority promo- 


1 W. A B. Chambers, Page 24. 

a Parliamentary Paper Vol. VIII of 1859. Appendix No. 61 papers laidbefoie the 
A v(^mission, page SI. Though seniority was the main criterion of pwino#oa J® 
>Vthf Bengal Army, past conduct and general qualification were also to be taken 
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tion was invariably a delayed atfiir. If a sepoy entered service, 
when 16, be could not hope to become a ‘naick* (a corporal) before 
be attained the age of 36, oi a ‘Havildar’ (Sergeant) before 45, a 
‘Jamadar’ (a native Captain) before 60, when he was already a 
greyheaded man with one foot m the grave In tact by the time 
he reached the age of 50, the native sepoy was 0 eneially considered 
as utterly useless. ‘The blood m his veins and the marrow m his 
bones were dried up or wasted by constant exposure to the trying 
climate of India ; bis energies were lelaxed, his inemoiy impaired 
and in governing and controlling the men who weie specially under 
his surveillance m the lines he could be of but little use to his 
European superiors * 1 Naturally, therefoie, the pioviwon of promo¬ 
tion only thiough semonty was damaging to the careei ol a promising 
and ambitious sepoy. ‘Though he might give signs of the military 
genius of a Haidar, he knew that he could never attain the pay of 
an English subaltern and that the rank to which he might attain 
after 6omo thirty years of faithful seivice wou’d not piotect him 
liom the insolent dictation of au ensign, fresh flora England.’ * 
The sepoys of the Bengal Aimy brooded o\er then gtievances and 
steadily alienated themselves fiom then eraployeis. 

The sepoys of the Bengal Aimy had also to complain against 
the ‘bad faith* * of the Government towaids them. Colonel Malleson 
explained this bad taith to mean such actions ol Government as the 
ioliowing : annexation of teiritones , refusal to the Hindu Chiefs 
the permission to adopt , suddenly bringing a whole people under 


account foi purposes of piomotion M<re seniority or length of s i\i i hi not in apy 
case constitute d iIjihi to promoticn 

Lord DaMum-ix attacks d the qualification of scnioiitj as t hsm of the Indian 
btnict’. ()u 2Ut of Jum, l w 51 lit wr If as follow* * 


The <1 nnio cf i lu i fhu rs stand hiph hut the initrm f tl t ^ *hi\c«ll,and 
< light to hi, p si amount in l h e\cs <f flu sc win au mtiu*t«l w tl the chaige of 
tlum. No B^stun cm pi\uit the instuisun (f «ccs i nil incipui) <r lucthncncy 
imong officers who held regimental command Anil ‘•nt n f ritv mnat 

<1 nicebsil) lucrebic tin piohibilit\ ( f sui i difif <oij sml n m iiuhip 3 instances 
<fthem. ..1 I a\c ihuefori to r< rd m3 ^ 1 og 1 ni n rlut vvlul- the claims 
* f seniority should always hm tlieir full weight, tlu\ si *1 be k 9 deferred to 
thin the> haw bun • an 1 tint in the ipp intun it f fhtin to divisional and 

brigade louwiinds (lit governing principle sbmld n G as J ithertrv-the rejection 
of no man unless lit 9 not on mslv and stand mslv iti'P 1 ^ 1 hut ^ha selection 

of no man, whatevtr may be hit standing wiio is not << iifcw Hv * ipioio ®hd emesenv. 
Evidently Dalhousie was a strong advocate of idu.ii no is tjn 1 ground of selection 
hr high command. The Life of tiie Marqui a of Dalhouve, Vol II hi 8ir William Lhe- 
Warner ; page 287. 

1 Mutiny of the Bengal Army—by one who hi* at net! under 8ir Charles Naptfh 
Page 5. ‘ * 

l A Hutory of the Indian Mutiny bj T. li E Ho.me% page 51. , 

. 1 Colonel Malleson writes I may «av that time and a subsequent vuhtto tah* 

h*va confirmed my view—“The real cause of the mutiny m»j M^expressedl in • oondeoted 
form m two words—bad faith". Indian Mutiny of IW-M by Kaye nod Mttteseo, Vol, V. 
P*«t 282 , 
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the operation of complex rules io which they were unaccustomed, 
as in Oudh, ’ Saugar, and Narbada territory and in Bundel kliand ; 
breaches of customs more sacred to the Indian people than laws. 1 
Borne specific cases of the breaches of faith may be cited. Government, 
for instance, denied the sepoys of Bengal Army the time-honoured 
privilage of double batta or a fixed extra food-allowance due on procee¬ 
ding to certain localities. Secondly, in violation of the terms of appoint¬ 
ment Lord Dalhousie had orderd a regiment, stationed at Barrackpur, 
which was not a general setvice regiment, to proceed to Burma during 
the Burmese War. The regiment refused to Biart for Burma and 
Dalhousie was forced to submit. For the first time in the history of 
India the orders of the Governor-General had been successfully 
resisted...The blow to the discipline of the Army was...deadly. 
Thirdly, the annexation of Oudh, the home of the Bengal Army 
completely destroyed the faith of the sepoys in the honesty, and 
justice of Government. Indeed such 'bad faith 1 made the minds of 
the sepoys of the Bengal Army prone to suspicion and rebellion. 
After the story of the greased cartridge was known, nothing could 
check the open mutiny on the part of the Bengal army 'which was 
but a body of mercenary troops paid by the East India Company 
to serve foreign interests, and recruited from amongst races, conquered 
and held in subjection by the sword*. 'If Queen Victoria engaged 
in an attempt of governing Ireland by the help of a Romish native 
army, swarming with Jesuits and officered by Protestants, she would 
have been in a situation somewhat similar to that of the East India 
Company, relying on a Brahmanic Bengal army for the security and 
stability of their Empire.* * 

The story was otherwise with the other two Presidency armies 
those of Madras and Bombay. These two armies remained on the 
whole quiet for reasons stated below. The Bombay and Madras 
armies were neither recruited exclusively from one particular area 
nor were mainly composed of high caste sepoys. The result wa6 
that the two armies could not have homogeneous composition under 
Brahmanic preponderance, like the Bengal Army. In the Bombay 
and Madras armies men of different castes fraternized and remained 
tranquil. No individual element was in either of the two armies 
permitted, in fact, to preponderate to such an extent as to break 
discipline in the ranks. These had been indiscriminately composed 
of all classes—HindU6, Muhammadans, Jews and a few Christians 

* Indian Mutiny a/ I857-5S by Kay* k Maltaon, Vol. V, pages 882*68. 
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too. Because of such discordant and heterogeneous meterials entering 
into the caste-composition of the two Armies chances of unified 
action for mutiny were invariably eliminated. Though the Bombay 
and Madras Armies were of a hetero geneous stuff, there was no lack 
of harmony in the ranks. A guard of Madras Army, drawn up in line 
before going on duty, had, for instance the following caste-composition i 
‘The right-hand man was a Rajput from Oudh; next to him stood a 
Chuckler (Chumber) from Madras whose proximity elsewhere would 
have been a pollution; on his left stood a Mahomedan of strict belief 
and old family; the last in the line being a Tamil Soodra from the 
Southernmost district of India; the whole wa9 commended by a native 
Christian.’ 1 In spite of such a caste-composition there was perfect 
harmony maintained in the line A guard of the Bengal army could 
not be of such a caste-composition as above. The Bengal army was 
homogeneous in formation and, therefore, disobedient and insubor- 
dinate; while the Madras and Bombay armies were heterogeneous 
and therefore loyal to the hand that fed them. The loyalty of the 
two Southern armies was also due to the presence of a certain 
percentage of Christian element in the ranks. The presence of 
Christian* m the regiments was very likely to frustrate secret combina¬ 
tions of the disturbers of peace. The tranquillity of the Southern 
armies was no less due to the fact that these were not so much caste- 
conscious as the Bengal Army was. With the exception of six or 
seven regiments the Bengal Army was enlisted for service withm 
India. This privilege was granted to it because of its caste-prejudices 
against crossing the sea. But caste-prejudices woie very tbin on 
the sepoys of the Bombay and Madras Armies: they were even ready 
to embark in foreign service. They were, in fact, levied for general 
service and were required to proceed on foreign duty like the Furopean 
troops. In the ranks of the Madras Army theie was a free intercourse 
among the sepoys of various castes, high and low. In the line on, 
parade the Madras recruits were correctly sized and a Hindu of any 
caste might find himself between a pariah and a chuckler. In the 
Bengal army the high caste sepoys always carried with them the 
pride of their castes but in the Madras Army the sepoys one and all 
considered themselves as belonging to one caste, ‘sepahee-ka-zat’, i.e*# 
soldier’s caste* 9 Madras Army admitted of no social superiority of 
one sepoy over another. ‘It attained the value of an axiom that 4 in 
the Madras Army the fact of being a fellow-soldier levelled all 


1 Tha Calcutta Ratio* p f Vol« .88, My-Dao, 18W; pp. 10*111% 
1 1M. 
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distinctions’. A man of the chief-caste, a ‘culler’ as he was called/ 
held the appointment of the ‘Havildar Major* of a Madras Regiment, 
The ‘Havildar-Major* was never derided by the array-men oil grounds 
of his caste. It would not, however, be correct to hold that Madras 
daring and before the Mutiny was free from caste-prejudices. There 
Were plenty of these but the Madras sepoys like their Bombay 
Oomrades were above caste-prejudices while m ranks, and gave little 
or no response to the clarion call of the Bengal Army for a crusade 
against the British ‘Raj*. There were yet other factors favouring 
the tranquillity among the Bombay and Madras Armies. In the 
native corps the ties of consanguinity were so strong that the 
separation of the sepoy from their families was often considered as 
impairing their efficiency. It was urged that the preseuco of the 
family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity and good 
conduct of the sepoys. Their wives, children and other dependants, 
present with them m garrisons, were held to be safeguards 
against mutiny and massacre. The sepoys of the Bengal 

army were not followed by their families.’ The consequence 
was that, as is often argued, they felt free to develop a hostile 
attitude towards Government. But the Madras Army, and partially 
the Bombay Array, too, were accompanied by their families from 
garrison to garrison with the result that they could not mutiny in 
the interest at least of their wives and childien with them and 
remained attached to Government. It was strongly believed in 
military circles that ‘the fact of the Bengal sepoys being bachelors or 
if married, living apart from their families, though not a cause of the 
mutiny of the Bengal Army, was still one of the principal evils in 
file condition of the army and permitted so reckless an exhibition of 
the bad faith. 2 It was believed that the Infantry of the Hyderabad 
contingent, though composed of Hmdusthanees and exposed to evil 
influences conld remain perfectly staunch during the mutiny only 
because the sepoys of the Infantry had their families with them.* 
‘In the Madras Army bacbelothood was always advanced as a cause 
of any piece of folly or wickedness, which a sepoy might commit; 
bis being married, was always cited as a tc6t of trnstworthiness.’ 4 


1 II was » practice with the sepoy* of Bengal Army to visit their families at bme 
it stated intervals. Any failure In this respect earned them reproach from their relative* 
In their native villages. In order that they might avail themselves of thsir lesvs periede 
for this purpose, they preferred military service nearer home to serving abroad, out of Indie* 

* The Calcutta Review, VoL 83, July-Deo,, 1859, page 147, 

1 The Calcutta Review, Vef« 86, July-Dee., 1859; page 147, 
i I Ibid. 
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Again, if seniority as a qualification for promotion left the - Bengal 
Army highly dissatisfied promotion by the test of merit kept the 
Madras and Bombay Armies highly satisfied with and attached to 
Government. Their attachment to Government was further en¬ 
couraged by their dislike of the Bengal Army with its airs of 
superiority. 

Of the three sets of the Company’s Army, the so-called Bengal 
Army, as the foregoing paragraphs would tend to show, was the most 
infected with the virus of mutiDy. Behind the revolt of the Bengal 
army, it is idle to deny, there was much of bungling of Government 
and maladministration ot the aimy. Had the wheels of government 
moved with necessary precautions, the upheaval of 18.37 might well 
have been avoided The mutiny, I am inclined to hold, was not 
inevitable The Bengal army formed by itself more than half of the 
Indian army. And yet thiR Bengal Army was alienated by the 
annexation of Oudli, the principal centre of its recruitment, as also 
by attacks on caste and religion and by breaches of faith. When 
the Bengal At my raised the standard of rebellion, it could not be 
controlled because of the low percentage of the European army in 
India. Had theie been a sufficiently laige European army in the 
country, the sepoys would have thought twice before using in arms. 
But that was not to be. The then Government, again, was not bold 
enough to break completely with the ancient traditions of India and 
to assume absolute and paramount control over the country as a 
whole before the outbreak of the Mutiny. Muhammad Bahadur Shah 
II. the last Mogul representative, was still allowed to hold his court 
m Delhi much to the obstacle to the maintenance of tranquillity in the 
country. The Muslim malcontents sought to restore ihe Mogul 
Empire in the peison of Bahadur Shah II. It was unwise and im¬ 
politic on the part of the British Government to have maintained the 
semblance of a Mogul King at Delhi, when almost every inch of 
Indian teiritory had passed under its control. Again, the high caste 
composition of the Bengal army was the result ot the deliberate policy 
of Government. The pride of caste of the sepoys of the Bengal 
Army proved in course of time fatal to the cause of their discipline, 
the entire responsibility for which should be laid at the door of 
Government. Even the European officeis of the Bengal Army pan¬ 
dered *to the caste-prejudices of the sepoys of the Army. At last a 
time came when ‘the cable snapped under an increasing pressure of 
tide and current and an extraordinary strain of tempestous weather. 
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Government had accordingly to weather a crisis, which was their 
own creation 

What was worst of all, Government had taken neither the civil 
nor the military population into their confidence as to the justice of 
the social and military measures passed by them. This left the 
people in general in suspicion as to the designs of Government. They 
had no voice in the administration of the country. They were 
excluded from high appointments. The local authorities were generally 
ignorant of the condition of the native population. Their ignorance 
was crowned by thw official pride and ill-tieatment ol the natives 
who out of fear for them dared not represent their cases to the higher 
authorities. The want of cordiality between the government and 
the governed tended to undermine the imperial fabric in India. Laws 
were passed much to the disservice of the men for whom these were 
meant. The authorities who made the laws weie quite unacquainted 
with the native feelings and prejudices and therefore, felt no scruples 
in framing and placing on the statute book such laws and measures 
as proved revolting to the people. The result was that the people 
lost their faith in the Government. The mutiny which might have 
been avoided came at length to break out through official bungling. 
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Janaki Vallabha Bhattaoharyya , M.A., Ph.D., SankhyaUrtha 

The Different Forms of Injunction 

In some cases even in spite of the absence of the evidence of 
an applicatory injunction settling connection between a subsidiary 
act and its principal an injunction which indicates the connection of the 
single number of an animal as subsidiary with the seizing of an 
animal as its principal one is called upadayaka. Let us take an 
illustration . ‘'One should sacrifice with an animal 19 (Parana yajeta). 
The singular number of the third case-ending attached to ‘paflu* does 
not enjoin that the number of the said animal should be one. It 
simply enjoins that an animal, the meaning of the basic stem (pagu), 
should only be taken into consideration since the number one of the 
animal<has been already enjoined. The number one has not been 
enjoined here because the said number has not been mentioned in 

» 

the injunctive sentence. An animal should be seized but number¬ 
less animals should not be seized. There is no reason to discard a 
number which has been mentioned before. In other words, the 
number one of the animal should not be given up. Therefoie, the 
import of the entire argument is that the number one belonging to 
the animal is to be taken as subsidiary to the principal act, viz., the 
seizing of an animal. 

An injunction which prescribes an offering to Surya is ectypal. 
As it draws all manners of preformance belonging to archetypal rite 
towards its own rite 60 it is called ‘codaka,’ i.e.» the rule of transfer. 

The conclusion that an injunction is the mcaninq of a sentence . 

In fine, manifold efficacies of the only Loid Iujunction, the 
meaning of the optative tense, have been shown bince his body is 
endowed with the power of instigation. We shall no more discuBg* 
the subject-matter of the Mimansa literatuie, the theatre of intellec¬ 
tual feats of the great leaders of thought. An injunction of the above 
description constitutes the meaning of a sentence. 

AU the characteristic features of an injunction have been dis¬ 
cussed in the work of J&imini—a work consisting of twelve chapters. 
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All the details about an injunction have not been discussed by us, 
apprehending the danger of making this treatise cumbrous. 

Only the panoiamic view of the problem of injunction has been 
presented in its due order. The great thinkers differ from one another 
in the above-mentioned meaning of a sentence. 


The establishment of the hypothesis that the knoioledge of an end 

is the motive of one's action. 

It has been stated that a sentence conveys an injunction which 
is presented to our conscfcusness by him, etc., and the injunction 
itself is an act to be accomplished and an embodiment of instigation. 
Though it may be so yet we do not grasp it to be distinct from human 
activities which are being experienced by us. 

An act is appiehendcd by us to be such as leads us on to an end 
because it is that which is to be accomplished and which stirs our 
movement. But if an injunction is other than an act then it cannot 
partake of the above two characters of an act. 

The Mimansakas have already shown that the relation which 
subsists between an act and an agent is distinct from that holding 
between the director and the directed. An injunction constitutes the 
second relation. The said contention of the Mimansakas does not 
stand to reasons. 

The verbs 'should do’ etc., purport to convey no instigation which 
is other than an act itself. 

The Mimansakas raise an objection to this effect. Do the verbs, 
‘does' and 'should do* etc., convey the same sense? Oh long-lived 
one I your knowledge of etymology is novel, I see. We do not hold 
that the senses, conveyed by these two verbs, are not different from 
each other. The verb 'docs' communicates to us an act which has 
commenced and belongs to the present time. But though it conveys 
an instigation yet it does neither cause one to move for it nor indicate 
that one should do it. 

If it is communicated to us as a director then why does not it 
,cause us to do it? It should have caused us to do it. As it contains 
an element of instigation in it so it acts as an instigator. It is a 
truism .that the said act is presented to our consciousness as an ins¬ 
tigator. But in reality it does not act as an instigator, it is on!? 
a verbal practice to say “1 obey the order of king 1 *. [The sentence 
k does not convey the instigation "I should obey the order of a king*’ 

I am under the obligation of obeying the order* of a k 

ft * 
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Tbe sentence “I obey tbe order of a king" implies that to obey tbe 
order of a king is an act which is accomplished by me. * 

An order • is that which is known to be carried out by others* 
He who obeys an order does not think that it should be canied out. 
But a ruler who makes an order thinks that it should be carried out. 
If it is not admitted then one is to follow the order of any and every 
person. Though a sentence convoys instigation yet intelligent persons 
do not undertake an action, hearing sentences, uttered by young boys 
or insane persons etc. 

No body cares to obey the order of a king from whom no body 
apprehends danger if it is disobeyed and from whom no body expects 
tbe fulfilment of their desne if it is obeyed. If one listens to a sen¬ 
tence containing a verb m the present tense and expects some result 
from it then he acts in accordance with it though the verb has no 
verbal termination indicative of the optative tense. The sentence 
"One recovers from taking myrobalan" proves the thesis. 

There is no distinction between the sentences "One who desires 
recovery should take inyrobalan" and "One recovers from taking 
myrobalan" as to their prompting force. 

In fine, the people airive at the logical conclusion by the joint 
method of agreement and difference that an end induces a person to 
an action but not an injunction. 

In the above matter such a conclusion may be entertained. In 
ordinary worldly transactions a peison may undettake an action out 
of desire for fruit or in accordance with the intention of a director. 
In these cases an end is the remote or indirect cause of movement. 
The origin of the Vedas cannot be traced to a human being—a speaker. 
So, when a person listens to the sentences of the \ edas he undertakes 
an action, being inspired by the knowledge of nMisition. But if 
a person listens to the sentences of a mad man containing verbs in 
the optative tense, he does not feel that he is inspired by them to 
do something. Even if he feels inspiration and undertakes an action, 
his action does not yield the promised result. So, the above sentences 
ate disregarded as incoherent talks. But in the cise of the A edas as 
a person hears the injunctive sentence ‘ ‘One should sacrifice** so he 
feels inspired to undertake the enjoined act. There is no reason to 
set bis inspiration at naught. Hence, he engages himself in under* 
taking the enjoined act. The Vedas are not the source of hmUd 
knowledge because the author of the Vedas is not a director. It has 
been stated before that as the truth of the Vedas is self-evident, so 
they discharge all the functions of trite knowledge. Sotibe thinkers 
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hold that the Vedas owe their origin to an author. A person who 
has desire for fruit undertakes an aot in accordance with the intention 
of the said author. Though this hypothesis suggests a possible 
answer to that of the MImansakas yet we do not insist upon it since 
if we entertain the said hypothesis then we alter our course of dis¬ 
cussion. But we express the following point of view as our own. 
As the feeling of inspiration establishes one’s movement for an action 
so the compound word ‘Svargakama’ should be interpreted in a 
different sense, following the foot-steps of Badan. (It has been 
suggested that desire for fiuit doe6 not stir one’s movement). Let 
the compound word simply qualify a person when a person as qualified 
for a particular rite is selected. 

If the above view is accepted, we take no exception to it. But 
we object to the supposition that supreme bliss is an end since it is 
gratuitous. Now, one may argue that if supreme bliss is not an end 
then the compound word ‘Svargakama* cannot be an adjective of a 
sacrifices The import of this argument is this that the result of an 
action is the end to be realised. If we arrive at the conclusion that 
the result of an action is our goal then we cannot but hold that an end 
prompts us to action owing to its intrinsic piwer. This hypothesis 
gets the support of the popular opinion. Moreover, it knows no 
exception. So there is no reason why we should discard it and subs¬ 
cribe to the conjecture that the feeling of luspiration prompts us to an 
action. 

If you admit that an order points to a result then the result 
itself occupies the principal position in a sentence. As the order itselt 
becomes a subsidiaiy of it (a result) so the conclusion that an order is 
the primary-import of an injunctive sentence is contradicted. 

Now, the MImansakas contend thus The meaning of an injunc¬ 
tion like the meaning of a root, is not a means to the result. If it 
had been a means then it would have been a subsidiary. But as a 
result is implied by the meaning of an injunction so it is held that au 
injunction is meant for a result. The intrinsic character of an injunc¬ 
tion is to be a prompter. If you subscribe to this hypothesis then let 
the meaning of the root 'yaj' be the object to be accomplished. I® 
that case why do you say that an order, the meaning 'of an injunctive 
sentence, is an object to be accamplished? Now, the MImansakas may 
contend on the basis of the current verbal practice that an order is 
also completed when a sacrifice, the meaning of the root 'y*j' * 6 
performed. There runs a verbal usage “I am completing the order 
. master. 9 







K this^is their contention then out counter-arginnentrons thoei^ 
If the meaning of a root completes both an order, the zheaning'of «^ 
injunctive sentence, and a result then the sentence in question is 
to the charge of syntactic disunity. (If a sentence refers.to 
independent substantives then the splitting up of a sentence into tyv* : 
is inevitable). . - i. 

Moreover, owing to the acceptance of the hypothesis &at the 
meanings of all constituent words of a sentence are interrelated an order 
is known as well connected with its subject-matter. In the present 
context an order of a sacrifice is made. So a sacrifice is apprehended 
as the raison d’etre of an order. ‘ 


Now, if we assume that an order is established by a sacrifice, the 
meaning of the basic root then we admit, that an order becomes a 
means to an end viz. the result. Thus, as it is an accessory matter 
serving the purpose of another so it is not the principal import of a 
sentence. This point has been discussed before. 

Now, it may be suggested that a sacrifice completes two things 
viz., an order and a result. An objection arises in out mind viz "Does 
it simultaneously or successively complete them?” It is not capable 
of completing them simultaneously. If it had such capacity then they 
would have been identical. 


One may not see an order since it is conveyed only by a verbal 
statement. But why will not one see that it is completed along with 
the ultimate result viz., heaven, animals etc? Let the second alter* 
native suggestion of successiveness be admitted. Is an order at first 
completed and does the completion of the said result follow it? Or, 
doeB the completion of the result precede and is a result completed 
afterwards? If it is held that an order is completed &t the out-set 
then why should a man move for accessory matters which are means 
to a sacrifice? 


Just as by performing fore-B&crifices a mandate concerning Daftfe 
and Paurnamasa sacrifices is completed but the enjoined matter which : 
remains unfinished is completed in accordance with the direction of the 
• Sastras so a sacrificer may also move for the completion of th* 
accessory matters of a sacrifice in conformity to the direction of itse - 
Sastras even after the execution of an order. 

The Mfm&ns&kas may contend that it is a desirable v contingenq^ 
If this/is their contention then we say in reply "Oh Mtoinaakas l-fc: 
the. activities of a human being is directed towards the attainmentof 
the -highly desired end owing to his natural'appie^ite#. ^ 

com• within the province of injunction. 
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own statement when you hold that sacrifices like Sy ena sacrifice etc are 
ainful acts/* 

If the Mitnaneakas contend that the result is at first established and 
then the order which concerns it is completed then the inadmissible 
logical consequence that the result, being established before the com¬ 
pletion of the said order, should be visible becomes inevitable. When 
a sacrifice has been duly performed the promised fruit viz., a son, 
animals etc., is not tangibly obtained. If it is held that though the 
result remains inevitable yet it is established then such a conclusion 
is absolutely mysterious. 

Some MImansakas contend that a sacrifice, the meaning of the 
root, completes an order through the operation of the unimportant 
intermediate process viz., the establishment of heaven etc. This con¬ 
tention also stands refuted. The reason is qb follows. 

As the minor operation of fire, viz., the act of blazing, at first, takes 
place before its main operation in the shape of the act of cooking so 
the minor operation, vxz., the establishment of heaven, should be at 
first experienced.* But this logical consequence is inadmissible. Now, 
the MImansakas contend thus: Ho who desires heaven intends to 
enjoy celestial bliss by means of a sacrifice. So it is learnt from the 
texts that an order, the meaning of verbal termination indicating 
optative tense should be at first executed. Now, if the said order 
is completely carried out then we are given to understand by verbal 
authority that the result, viz., heaven, has also been produced. The 
establishment of heavenly bliss will be certified by experience in the 
future: Such a contention does not stand to reasons. We do not 
experience, heaven is twice established by means of the two distinct 
•ounces of knowledge. The first proof of heaven is furnished by 
verbal kuowledge and the second one is offered by our experience. 
We fail to make out what is the genesis of the hypothesis that heaven 
will be established in the future by means of experience. 

# The act of sacrifice is short-lived. It does not endure in the 
future. You (the particular sect of MImansakas) do not admit the 
existence of transcendental result in the shape of some power etc. 
arising from a sacrifice. 

f You hold that the words ‘apurva' and 'dharma* denote an order 
by means of their secondary meaning. But an order does not endure 
long like power or like an impression belonging to the soul. Is an 
order an embodiment of instigation ? Or, is it a result itself ? What 
do you say? Let an order be either of them. But none of the# 
jlytrr lrTTff‘ The above hypothesis leads to an inadmissible log *** 1 
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ap --the-result takes hold of the mind then an order impliesaT^t^ 
Bat an order is never empty* It is directed towards an object 
is to be accomplished. It is characterised by the object* 
obeyed because it has a concrete shape. An act is not accomplished-SI?* 
the -necessary conditions do not assemble and the requisite 
intermediary processes do not make their contribution. Hence, an act 
implies them all. Similarly, an order cannot be executed if' the 
person who is duly qualified to perform the act is not mentioned* 
Hence, an order implies such a person. When an order i* 
qualified by the implied person it points to the result of an act. 
Hence, the result of an act is assumed. But an injunction does' not 
require a result. But the above statement does not stand to 


reasons. 

If a thing does not come into being without being conditioned 
by another thing then the latter should be implied by the former. 
But though an injunction implies a person duly qualified to perform 
an act yet if cannot be held to imply the result of an act. 

A8 soon as a person touches an impure candala he becomes 
instantaneously impure. Similarly, a person, desirous of heaven* 
qualifies himself to perform an act by bis mere desire for heaven. 
Therefore, the assumption of such a person is not arrived at by 
implication. Hence, how can the implication of such a person be that, 
of a result? 

Now, the Mfmansakas may contend that a person who is desirouf 
of heaven is known only by an inference to be duly qualified to 
perform a sacrifice. He is not a qualified person if he cannot manage • 
to attain heavenly bliss by dint of his own act. The solution of the 


problem as offered by the Mfmansakas is not satisfactory. 

It depends upon the will of a person to do an act. Scriptof|f> 
passages themselves cannot do an act. A person who desires heay^- ; 
is only directed to perform a sacrifice just as a living person is 
directed but not a dead one. The drift of this argument is thiatb|$. 
the assumption of a duly qualified person is mechanical but 

inferential. # 

Our experience says that an object, longed for, is. o.^ 

Let us take an example to illustrate our point. A person--.wbp; 

cure shall* take myrobalan. In this case the taking 

our end. ■ Similarly, in the case of a Vedio rite '|||- 

passage “ A person who desires heaven shall ■ 

our goal, . Oh gentle, one ! how. have you ;found:.o^:|4M^^^^^^n^^ ; ?l^^; 
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applied to secular matters to determine the goal? The goal is dis¬ 
covered when we either reflect on the primary meaning of a word 
denoting the qualified person or discuss the intrinsic character of an 
injunction. 

The meaning of a word is such. Or this person desires it to be 
so. Why do you think in this way? It does not come within the 
province of an injunction. Oh long lived one! if you think that it 
follows from the intrinsic nature of an injunction then why do you 
pass censure on Kumarila lihatta, because he holds that a permanent 
obligatory rite fields a result? No adjective has been given to the 
agent of an optional rite or to that of a permanent obligatory rite in 
order to distinguish him. All persons who may be living or desirous 
of heaven are equally qualified to perform optional or permanent 
rites. The drift of this argument is this that as it goes without 
saying that the agent of an optional rite is living so it goes without 
saying that one who desires heaven is the agent. The same rule 
applies to a permanent obligatory rite. 

The influence of an injunction upon an inseot is the same. An 
injunction does not instigate an intelligent person to perform an act, 
being threatened with the fear of being fruitless. 

Now, the Mimansakas raise an oojectiou to the above suggestion 
that a permanent obligatory rite bears a fruit. In the case of au 
optional rite it has been directly stated that the goal of this act is 
heaven but in the case of a permanent obligatory rite no such goal has 
been directly mentioned. On the strength of which authority has an 
end of a permanent obligatory rite been assumed? The Naiyayikas 
give a reply to this objection. They hold that it is the very injunction 
Which leads' us to such an assumption. The mention of heaven is of 
no nse to us if au injunction does not require it. An injunction 
attracts an unheard fruit in the shape of heaven and requires it as its 
essential element just as it appropriates the fruit mentioned in the 
passage. “He has become possessed of streams of clarified butter”. 
Hence an injunction is the sole authority in the matter whether an 
action bears a fruit or not. We Bhall disregard the suggested authority 
whether the fruit is heard or not. If a permanent obligatory rite 
bears no fruit then we shall hold that both optional and permanent 
rites alike shall bear no fruit. 

.In tbe light of discussions concerning an injunction it will not be 
inconsistent to hold that if a person performs any prohibited action 
then he gets punishment in the sha{>6 of dwelling in hell. 
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A person with his conscience clouded by unbearably^ 
hatred considers the slaying of a Brahmin to be his duty sihea 
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thinks that the said act is conducive to pleasure. A person 
also believed that alchoholic drinks are also conducive to pleasure since 
he is a confirmed votary of Epicurus. If an injunction does not inform 
that the above acts are conducive to suffering but hot to pleasure then 
how can it turn a person away from the sinful acts? Hence be should 
admit that a permanent obligatory rite yields a result viz the destrqc* 
tion of accumulated sins like the removal of sin of omission and that 
a prohibited action leads to dwelling in hell. Tf we do not admit it 
then we fail to establish what is duty and what is contrary to duty. 

Moreover, if the performance of prohibited acts does not generate 
sin then the slaying of a Brahmin is not a sinful act—not to Bpeak of 
Syena or Bajra sacrifice. Thus the term ‘artha’ in the definition of 
dharma becomes meaningless. 

If the Mimansakas hold that a person moves for the means owing 
to his natural propensities but observes the procedure of performance, 
being inspired by the scriptural passages then their view is not sound. 

Because means, unaided by the manners of procedure, cannot 
produce the intended result, viz., heaven. The learned scholars are of 
an opinion that a means, aided by the procedure of performance, is 
really a means par excellence. 

The division of the conditions of a sacrifice into two different 
heads ciz., (1) Karana (means) and (2) Itikarttavyata (manners of per- 
formance) is a very minor one. But if a sacrifice is performed with the 
completion of all its subsidiary actions then and then only it leads to 
the desired goal. But if a single subsidiary action is omitted then the 
sacrifice does not produce its result. Therefore if we are to perforin 
an optional rite then we must be particularly mindful of the perfor¬ 
mance of all subsidiary rites without an exception. This is the 
teaching of the Vedas. Hence, one should move for the manners 
performance out of mere desire of the attainment of goal as he does for \ 

the means. 

If in both cases pure desire of result is the sine qua-non of 
movement then the killing of an animal in connection with the 
sacrifice dedicated to Agni and Soma should be considered as a sinfqb 
act just like the Syena sacrifice. 

Moreover, it has been stated by the Mimansakas that in tb*,omir 
of an optional rite-the operation of an injunction amounts to the 
relation of a means to an end holding between a sacrifice and its 
result. The above statement is not correct. The sitopn is as follows. 
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The relation subsisting between an injunction and a sacrifice is that 
of the mdncer and the induced. A sacrifice is presented to our 
oonciousness as a subject matter of an injunction. But the desired 
result is not known to us as a means to heaven. Again, if it Is held 
that the only operation of an injunction is to reveal causal relation 
then the view virtually leads to the Conclusion that an injunction 
enjoins that this is the means and that this is the end. In that case 
ax> injunction should give up its own intrinsic character of inducing 
one to movement—one who has not as yet moved for an action. 

There is a well-known saying that an injunction has four different 
modes. But its basic character of being an instigator underlies all of 
them. 

An injunction at fir D t communicates its incentive to an enjoined 
rite and then informs that the above act is an obligatory duty. A 
person who is induced to perfoim this rite scrutinizes his duty 

minutely. 

On listening the verbal termination. indicative of the optative 
tense the listener feels inspiration and then apprehends that a sacrifice 
is a means and heavan is an end and the relation holding between 
them is that between a means and an end. Now, the Micnansakas 
take an exception to the above suggestion and point out some defects 
in it. In the case of an optional rite a person, instigated 
by an injunction, proceeds to perform a rite. This is the 
sum and substance of the said suggestion. But if some body 
does not undertake an action then he shall commit the 
sin of omission siuce he has transgressed an injunction. Such 
an objection does not hold good. A person who desires 
heaven is qualified to perform a rite. But one who has no such 
desire has no requisite qualification to do it. Let us take an 
example*to illustrate our point in question. A Vaitfya should recite a 
group of verses. But if a ksbatnya does not recite those verses, he 
does not commit the sin of omission. But the person who desires 
heaven undertakes to perform a rite, being induced by an injunction. 
If one admits that movement for a means owes its origin to desire then 
his activities for manners of procedure of performance will be held to be 
due to desire also since he has moved for it being inclined to render 
assistance to the said sacrifice. Thus, an injunction should be defunct 
in all matters. It is needless to look over this question any further. 

Moreover, how do you hold that an injunction is the import of a 
jftntence sinc**a meaning ii ascertained from usage ? 
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The Mimansakas have said the following: On© has direct experience 
that his voluntary activities spring from his desires. So it is natural far 
him to infer that such activities of another person also spring from 
desires. Such an inference is not justifiable. One cannot beacon scions 
of his own inspiration since theie is nothing to reveal it. An instigation 
is not self-luminous like its own consciousness. If the Mimansakas 
contend that the awareness of instigation is self-lunnnous then we ask 
them “.What is its cause ? 99 Its cause is to be found out by scrutiny. 
If the Mimansakas hold that the optative tense communicates it 
then we point out that this view is not tenable. When a listener 
hears an injunctive sentence how has he learnt that the optative tense 
denotes instigation ? As one is aware of the fact that his own activities 
are preceded by the awareness of instigation so it is an infeienco that 
the activities of another peison are preceded by the awareness of instiga* 
tion. Thus we shall understand that verbal terminations, indicative of 
optative tense, communicate instigation. But one should very carefully 
think over the question “How is be aware of instigation when he 
learns the meaning of a word or of a sentence If the Mimansakas 
hold that he knows it from another source of valid knowledge then we 
say “ Oh Mimansakas I get up and discuss no more since your pet 
hypothesis that instigation is communicated only by the verbal source 
has been dispioved. 

We have previous experience that a wood-apple and such other 
fruits are conducive to pleasure. Hence, whenever we 6ee them we 
move for eating them. It has also been settled that desire of pleasure 
is the motive of our activity. There i& no other motive which promts 
us to activity. Some thinkers have said to this effect that wordly 
transactions are due to desire which is based upon recollection since 
everybody is aware of bis own desire for fruits. 

Some thinkers other than the Naiyayikas assume that a sentence 
communicates instigations. We, the Naiyayikas, take no exception to 
it. But it is also true beyond the shadow of a doubt that desire for a 
fruit is the real motive m such cases. 


To be continued . 
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All drama had commenced with ichgion and lias moved towards 
secularism. In form, all drama had stalled with utter lyricism, 
gone through a period (it romanticism, had come to a temporary halt 
with the problem play, and had then looked round, foi a new form. In 
this process either tlie drama had moulded the theatre or the theatre 
had shaped the drama—the foimor had been the case when there was 
a great dramatist ; the latter when public taste had taken a certain 
trend too stiong tor am but the greatest dramatist to resist and then 
to inastei. And since, whether as a part ol icligion 01 seoulai practice, 
drama had always been a communal ait and will e\ei xemain so, so 
long as it requlies a group of actois and an audience, the influence 
of contemporar\ conditions of thought and existence would always 
act upon it, along with, and sometimes even contrary to. the other art 
forms in vogue m a paiticukir societv. Even the society's medium of 
communication will duecth or indirectl\ affect it and be affected by it 
in turn, according to the stale of maturity or otherwise in which that 
medium exists. 

That the Bengali diama thiougli the ages more than establishes 

this truth is almost a loregone conclusion and one has only to meander 

through its zig-zag ionise to prove the contention. Of com so it is 

• 

difficult today to fix the date ol the eailiest Bengali play or even to 
trace its genesis, and wlnthei the origin was in fertility rites or folk 
performances or Saiva rituals or even the Sanskrit drama, it is general¬ 
ly accepted'that the most ancient foim in which its eailiest prototype 
may be seen is the yatra , a kind of a volk^piel in tunc that had also a 
story to tell. Most probably some oi the very early yatras had themes 
of various rites—what they pjocisoh were nobody can tell. But it 
almost certain that it had music, recitative aria the quality of ‘sudden¬ 
ness’ and declamation combined into a performance that was not a 
mere chant, neither a mere narration of a story, .nor even a mere 
lyrical effusion but some sort of a narrative development that contained 
stages in crisis manifesting themselves in certain types of ‘activities*. 

“ The performance took place in a square-shaped arena surrounded by 
'tile audience” with “no atage, scenery or curtain* 1 . 
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The fact remains, however, that light from Oitcgovutda and 
Snknshmkirtan to Bhaiatchandta and Vidy asunder the yatra had not 
only responded to the demands ot the age in moving from religion to 
secularism but had gone for moie stones with better suspense and 
didactically melodiamatic tone It out view oi life was responsible for 
this, it lequued a foieign toice to thiow lt.meiboard as is evident from 
the gieater diamatic action and moie punted dialogue that charac¬ 
terise some of the last specimens of that ancient foim A degeneiate 
set of practitioneis and a new sense of values weie enough to seal its 
late for ovei 

The modem Bengali diama began with the linpict of the West 
and the development of the new gentiv The opening of i theatre m 
t ilrutta hv a Euiopean in 175f> md the peilonnance of two Bengali 
plavs translated iiom English in 1705-% onlv expedited the process. 
Michael "Madliusudan Dutt was too (puck to iollow up a penod of 
translation and adiptitums, on the out hand, and oi an efloit at going 
hick to the mcient method on the other, bv a numbei ot plavs that 
hioke new gionnd not onlv in theme hut m toim and technique, 
Paiacliatan m his Bhadruriun gave us the fust diaina on the English 
model with some soil of i plol ’elated to a faint world of discourse, 
Jogendian ith (mpta s hirtn if mou decisnelv influenced b} the 
\vcstem method could haidh catch its spmt while Haiachandra was, 
in his pictace to Bhanumeticluttavilas , moie anxious to instil the new- 
iound method in an Indian stoiv, combining the technical advantages 
of the foriuei with the dogmatic implications ot the latter Natukev 
Rmmaiavan, m spite oi his lathei a<ute leahsni took whaf Madhu- 
sudan would have called a letiogiade sfep thougli Rimnaiavan's 
mtegiation ot social theme-, info plavs laid the toundations of the 
Bengali domestic diama and then the pioblem plav 

With Madhusudan Dutt Bengali diama went is much foiwaid as 
tlie Elizabethan diama did with Marlowe Madhu not onlv stiuck at 
the loots ot the classicists hut had a theatie icnlv foi him ilmost He 
knew 4 ‘of a foieign an about mv diama’* and tint an blew out not only 
rbt ancient foim but the ancienf ideas well IB nlc il w is that of the 
lomantic diama, of its passion, vigoni and intmsifv To him tragedy 
meant the stiugglo oi a hiave human soul aguust tones which m the 
t?nd ovei whelm it. tor him diama had to show the tilling into adversity 
ln a manner that is not predetermined If h* s atones w T eie from Indian 
stances, they were so because of the needs of the theatre and his own 
Riotous imagination But not here ilone as much as m the develop&ont 
°t the plot, the depiction of character and the manipulation of tension 
j ^nd suspense can one see the greatness of his ar?. The further f&ct 
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that he wrote all his plays for the Belgatchia Natyashala, gave him a 
pictorial sense, I mean (he sense of the theatre that can be seen in his 
deft handling of contrast, oi vailegated speech, of songs, soliloquies and 
asides, of the fusion of the tiagic and the comic—even of the umties 
which he bioke to cieate tiie overall oi impression. In language 
he breathed hinal feitoui into the hardness of piose, giving the lattei a 
ciyptic diamatic qualit\ which distinguishes it fioin AlaUr Gharer Dulal . 
One has onh to lead Michael’s laices to know what contribution he 
made to the diamatic prose of Bengal. 

The almost logical development ot the new-found prose style 
can be discerned in Dinabandhu’s plays wlieie intense lealism and 
permeating humanism ate both then merits and demerits. When his 
realism degeneiatcs into naturalism, as it has more than once, done, his 
plays lose then individual qualitv and veive while, when his humanism 
takes the fonn of pity, thev easily deteriorate into melodrama. But 
even then his acute obsei\ation ot societv could gam in the intensity 
of an underlying nony when that observation combined with detach¬ 
ment. His intense realism often missed the illusion of a higher leality 
and his laughtei could not alwiys attain the urhanitv of Moliere But 
what Dmabandhu missed m humour, lie made up by sympatliv and his 
Ntldarpan has lived moie for this quality than any othei In fact, it 
kept the Bengali stage alne as much as the two subsequent farces which 
not only expressed gitat lesentinent at the inroad ol extreme wa\s of 
European life into Bengali society but extended the range of subject- 
matter to bung wntlen drama into the precincts of the now-giowmg 
theatre 

But this new theatre was by no means a public theatre patronised 
as it was by the rich and the elite. To the ordinary folk was available 
the improyisod qihnatya, a short of musual diama that combined the 
devotional and lyricil quilities of the yatra with the theme, plot 
structure and vanetv ot the English influenced drama. It was her* that 
drama went out of the confines of the rich to gain a momentum that 
later gathered speed it the hands of many subsequent playwright*. 
This gitinatya emphasised the idealistic instead of the reformist spirit 
of the regular theatre, it leflected also the unstability of the age and 
the desire in some to make a profit out of the stage. In fact, the 
temporary suspension of stage play * had created groups believing in 
otter professionalism and protests were forthcoming from newspapers 
recommending the foundation of a public stage where shows would be 
regular and to which admission would be bv tickets. 

With Ntldarpan staged on board the Notional Theatre, the 6rst 
public stags came mto being in 1879 from which date the fete of all 
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dramatists had to be finally leckoned at the footlights. Their repertoire 
consisted of the more well-known plays and the showdays were now 
fixed. Dmabandliu was their mam diamatist till Girish Ghosh entered 
the field, first WLth his diamatization of well-known novels, and then 
with plays of his own. The first phase of the National Theatie bad 
come to an end on March 8, 1893, to be levived later on, but not until 
(be paient organization had been split up into two. 

Meanwhile two intiepid diamatists weie exeiting themselves in 
search of a suitable foim Monomohan 'Vasu, the uithoi of Raniabhishek , 
Sot* Natak, and H artschandra, dealing mostly witli pauranic themes, 
ind Jyotumdianath Tagoie of Ashrumati fame, seeking to fuse western 
realism mto Indian idealism By now (he spnitual awareness that 
had oveitaken Bengal had begun to coincide with national awaieness, 
md not only oui moral bu( oui economic ideas wise undergoing rapid 
tiaiisfoinidtion Kefoiniisl zeil coalesced with ligoious patriotism 
(he sense of this woildliness ga\e life its totalitv of puipose, the 
transcendental was bung denied i(a final lcckonmg and social flexibility 
generated an einpmcal outlook that had its efl.eei on oui conceptions 
of evil, good, fate and the supeinatmal In many ways the life on 
tljjb earth came a complete unit emanating ideas of tragedy never 
possible m the eailiti woild ol a c\ck ot lives preceding and 
succeeding the piesent one Madliu's standing up for Ravuia had 
sowed the seeds of humanism tint Bengali drama, m spite ot sevcial 
contiary influences, sought to maintain The new middle class (to 
whom the theatie was now open) started lesjiondmg to a clash of ideals, 
made and maned bv itself, md not entirely leguhted bv extraneous 
flowers The subsequent Bengali diann more oi less vacilhted between 
the world of objective thought and subjective impulse, between the 
individual and the society as it vveic 

In many wavs theiofoie Monomohairs diamatic stvl» was a lctio- 
giade measure though his leal desire was to evolve x nnw al fonn like 
the opera that would also be good theatie In tins lie xmplv succeeded 
even when his idea of the tragic had not cleulv emeiged and the 
motivation of his plays wavered between the denunds of causality and 
predestination His emphasis clearlv was on cluraiteu/ation and on 
Hie formation of a language that would be akin to the musical genius of 
the race. Not that his plots were well made or Ins characterization 
Pei feet but his gods and goddesses were humanised and impelled to aot 
horn within. 

To Jyotinndranath should perhaps go the credit of introducing a 
new form in Bengali drama—the extiavaganza. and of providing inspira¬ 
tion to pne of opr greatest dramatists—Rabindranath Tagore. To 
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Jyotirindranath should also go the credit of establishing an union between 
realism and fantasy and of rescuing the J3engali dramatic prose from its 
rusticity and vulgarity. The beginnings of the patriotic romantic drama 
might as well be traced with Puruvifcram, Ashrumati and Sarojini whose 
high fervour, intense devotion to patriotic cause and physical abundance 
were enough to w m for drama the seal of public approval. Their tone, 
as well as that of the later comedies, was elevated; the language had a 
restraint when the speeches were long-winded; and suspense was so 
timed as not to make the plays altogether melodramatic. His farces, 
apparently modelled on Mohere’s, had some of the Master's frolick. 
Jyotirmdranath's handling of the dramatic devices and Ins sense of 
character were m no inferior to that displayed by any contemporary 
dramatist. Only if he had belonged to the public stage, lie would have 
left a deeper impress on the Bengali drama much to its advantage. 

With Gins Ghosh Bengali drama had its greatest saviour. Writing 
first to meet the needs of the theatre to which he slowly gave a consoli¬ 
dated shape, he soon pandered to the gallery so much that m spite of 
all the ingredients of Shakespearean drama deftly mtegiated into his 
technique, his plays frequently suffer at the expense of the total design. 
There is hardly am dramatic form that Gins left untouched and m a 
way unadorned (so fai as the Bengali drama went) hut the emphasis 
that he put on a single idea, or character or scene, either due to the 
exigencies of the theatre or for immediate striking tffeet, hardly 
allowed any of these to reach the pinnacle of dramatic perfection. 

This does not mean, Gins did not have a clear dramatic perspective 
or was not resourceful enough in the manipulation of scenes. He 
never lacked a suitable story, and had, at least m his Bhakti plavs, 
come to a consolidated view of life that contained the gerraR of tragedy. 
To language he lent a flexibility that far exceeded the suppleness of 
Michael and was m many ways, more dramatic than Tagore's. Ho 
responded also to the demands of the age by seeing in Hindu revivalism 
a source of tremendous individual power, the thwarting of which could 
as well be his prime tragic motit Of the contemporary social problems 
like the break-up of the joint family, dowry-system, and polygamy 
he was fully aware discerning in them sources of conflict that could and 
did break human hearts. The religious drama had in him a stonfe 
protagonist not because he took religion as the only votif in life but 
because he sought to show its social and individual impulses heading 
to a conflict. Almost a similar conflict had characterised his history 
plays like Sirajuddotoh where a romantic individual is set against forces 
pf historical disruption similar to that let loose after the partition of 
Bencral. Not that he was completely unfaithful to history but often , 
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lent his historical personages unexpected traits of error or guilt that had 
characterised the Greek drama. 

In his social plays too, as in Prafulla for instance, what appears 
to be sheer personal idiosyncracy is in fact the outcome of an inherent 
trait in character which loses further equilibrium m conflict with 
hociety. Not that Gins lacked in diversity of incidents or in 
creating moments of dramatic tension; and even when these were 
multiplied in number to the point of being merely episodical m Aristotle’s 
sense of the term, his intension was evidently to drive the action of the 
drama inwards, as he confessed when he wrote that “ the best literary 
art consists in showing internal action, only manifestations of which 
can be felt outside.” 

Here it was that Girish carried the Bengali several steps forward 
and, to use a metaphor within limits, if Madhu was the Marlow of 
Bengali drama, Girish surely its Shakespeare. For, more than Madhu- 
sudan, Girish carried tragedy to au intellectual plane making it a part 
of the very life force of our innermost being. The endurance of 
Bilvainangal, the anxieties of Jogesh, the tribulations of Karunamaya 
and the sufferings of Sirajuddowla would do credit to am dramatist 
who seeks to assess some of the urgent values of life. It is true that 
sometimes these ge'f lost in a plethora of excessive emotions; but even 
then, of all modern Bengali playwrights, Girish alone could feel the 
full abandon of some of the sternest and soul-embracing passions of 
life—passions whose impact is great not only on individuals but on 
society. 

But unfortunately, such great moments ore not many in Girish’s 
plays because the demands of his audience and his own subjectivity 
would frequently interfere in the objectivity of his art. Not that left 
to himself he could not harmonise concept with expression but the speed 
with which he improvised plays did not permit him fo achieve a form 
akin to his genius in spite of his mastery of the various ingredients of 
drama. If his plays deteriorated into narration, he bad also depicted 
action; if he fell short of motivation, he had provided the highest 
dramatic incentive; if he sometimes assembled only a conglomeration 
of scenes, be had some remarkably well-knit ones too; and if his • 
language became didactic and heavy, he could lend it unmistakable 
dramatic vigour. But when several of these shortcomings combined* 
moments of passion and gesture, of flashes of profound insight into 
human feelings and dilemma, dissolve into melo-drama as evtt&ts become 
unpredictable and great moral problems secure only didactic solutions. 
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It’ was a pity that Girish fell a victim to Diyden’s famous dictum 

The drama’s Jaws the drama’s patrons give 
For we that live to please, must please to live. 

But for anybody who had to keep the theatre going, there was no other 
alternative. Wlnit he could not do for the drama, he did for the stage; 
first, by giving it a permanent shape; secondly, by raising its public 
stature; thirdly, by making it self-supporting; and fourthly, by intro¬ 
ducing a standard of showmanship which has not yet been basically 
replaced at least in the public theatre. As a stage-manager Girish’s 
contribution is invaluable for it was he who 4 put actresses permanently 
on the stage and trained several dozens of actors and actresses ”. His 
own style of acting, characterised by extreme freedom of movement and 
elasticity of carnage, could lend grace to otherwise dull pieces of drama 
but’ very soon he would far exceed the realistic framework of art to 
attain only a sentimental effect. 

So great was Girish’s impact on the theatre of his times that for 
long his style ot acting remained in vogue as much as his craft of drama, 
taken up in 111 am diverse ways by actors like I)ani Babu and 
dramatists like Itajkrihhna Boy, Amritalal Bose, Kshirodprasad 
Vidyabfnode and even 1). Jj. Roy. Rajkrishna, more or less Girish’s 
contemporary, took the yotra clement from Girish’s plays, reinforced 
it with a flow* of Bhakti, and gave it a musical structure. The result 
was more narration than action and more divine interference in human 
affairs than ever shown before. His limited sense of realism was too 
much distracted by powers celestial, which forced him almost to maintain 
a dignified tone in his otherwise crude dialogue and to attach a sense 
pf sanctity to certain values of life. 

Amritalal Bose, also Girish’s contemporary and an actor-dramatist 
like him, did not attach anv sanctilv to most of what lie considered the 

9 v 

4 modern 9 values of life. His recurrent target of attack was the new¬ 
fangled ideas of modem Bengal which he effectively delivered as, like 
Girish Ghosh again, he wrote voluminously for a stage which he once 
held in his grips. The consequence was an apparent ease with which 
he denunciated “the Brahmo samaj, professional politicians, temperauce 
workers, anglicised Bengalis and self-appointed leaders of social reform ” 

► in a Beries of plays which, in spite of their occasional witticisms, did 
not always rise to the highest levels of comedy. In fact, it is difficult 
to call his plays pure comedy, so much satire he had introduced i* 
them. His main plots were framed on the style of the comedy of 
intrigue but his scenes frequently overstepped bounds of decency and 
good taste especially when he revealed a certain quantity of bile. It 19 
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true that Amritalal had a remarkable knack of observing the foibles of 
society but his approach was too personal to be uni verbal and his stand 
too conservative to be sympathetic. His decision to castigate society 
for all lapses did surely give him a vigour in attack, a brilliance of 
dialogue and a hardness m style but only on iaie oeeisions could these 
be deftly integrated into pure Irolick Borne of his witticisms are indeed 
memorable, so are some of his puns and his lathei tdre-free mannoi. 
In fact, whenever he followed Molicre, as m his two adaptations, and 
imposed a restrain on himself ho acquired a softness of touch that leveals 
no vituperation. It is then that some of his prose dialogue leveal subtle 
nuances of speech and delicacy of phrasing that compares favourably 
with Tagore's and so far exceeds the needs of farce of which he was 
our greatest master. 

Apart from the hold that he had on the audience, the attraction 
of the form he practised was too gieat even Jor D L Roy It is not, 
theiefoie, suipusnig that his first pld\ Kalki 1 vatar (1805) was a faice, 
satnising not the 4 moderns ' but the contervative Hmdus, though 
his nationalism could never be altogether fiee from the impiess of 
Hindu revivalism Himself a product of Western education with a 
peisonal knowledge of the English stage, Pwijendialal Rov quickly saw 
in the romantic drama both the possibilities oi combining poetr} with 
diama and of wafting into it the stiong breeze of patriotism then blowing 
outside His first contact with the professional stage was in 1901 
while his adinuation lor Shakespeare was this side idolatry The 
consequence was not onlv a marked difference m the whole appioach 
to drama but a change in its technique To Dwijinch ilal, as lie 
confessed m Ins Kaltda<i O Bhavabhirti, lealism now became as 
important as idealism, and Ins hero was not moie a pi son chnen onlv 
by external forces. His outer conflict now received m inner counter¬ 
part, reinforced further by a quantum of psvthologu U truth To this 
method Dwijendralal more or less adhered whether in Ins li >ucil plays 
of domestic dramas, though his favourite theme w is lonnntie idealism 
destroyed by the wickness of aged tyranny or b\ the betrnal m faith. 

It was m a series of historical plays from Rmut Pratap Jo Chandra - 
(jupta that he could make Ins idealism most effect i\cl\ felt developing 
m the process his tragic view of life that \ocis nmnd the sense of glory 
that attaches to all human struggle unmindful of its consequences* Life 
to him was a mixture of opposites and the tragedy of most of his heroes 
Were caused by opposite forces set against them. Durgadas is baffled 
m his efforts to lift up his people, Nurjelian is torn asunder between her 
ambition and her heroism: Sahjehan wails of the days of his vanished 
glory. Whatever* be the •theme, it was always charged with a high 
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measure of idealism coupled with intense humanism while the characters 
are expressed no more in narration but in action. Not that 
Dwijendralal had never taken any freedom with history, but whenever 
he had done so, he sought to lend his treatment of history a general 
atmosphere of fine and full passion, of elevated thought, and of “ a 
love of humanity that transcends the limitations of religion and race 

Here was in fact the crux of Dwijendralal’s tremendous contem¬ 
porary popularity, all-the more assured by the beautiful language of his 
plays and the songs they contained. But looking closely Dwijendralal 
had also some of the other qualities of a great dramatist. For instance, 
his manipulation of the plot, his handling of suspense and the sub-plot, 
his appropriate introduction of the tragic relief, and above all, his 
knack of finding a suitable ending for his plays, gave him a power 
very much different from Girish’s. Even in bis social play like Para 
Parey Dwijendralal “ presents a striking picture of the inter-play of 
the most elemental human passions”, with such vigour that nobody 
observes some, of its blemishes. Melodramatic to an extent, Para Parey 
is one of the best specimens of domestic drama written in Bengali— 
domestic drama that verges on the problem play, though the ‘problem* 
is given a rather philosophical solution. What is significant in the play 
is its effort at expressing those almost inexpressible ideas, emotions and 
instincts which belong to the inner world of thought, not the outer 
world of action. 

This development but betokens the gradual process by which 
Bengali drama kept abreast of changing conditions in 'spite of the 
demands of the theatre which yet believed in patriotic fervour, inflated 
heroic diction, the profusion of pathos, and finally, overwhelming 
Spectacular effects. These were in fact some of the qualities of 
Kshirodprasad’s plays, once so popular with Beugali audience. But in 
spite of the rather daring originality of his treatment of historical themes 
and his fertility of imagination, Kshirodprasad cau hardly be taken as 
Ihe harbinger of the modern age the credit for which should more 
appropriately go to Dwijendralal Roy. 

For it was he who founded the drama that we call 4 modern ' 
though Rabindranath Tagore had brought to his plays, even then 
privately staged, certain innovations too daring to be practised in the 
professional theatre. With the publication of Para Parey in 
Dwijendralal’s dramatic method had come to be fully accepted as is 
evident from the plays of Jogesh Choudhury, Niaikanta Basuray and 
Manmatba Ray. Each of them wrote plays full of ideas, sometime 9 
•veiled in main action, sometimes didactically set forth, and,sought to 
Upke social forces the prof agonists of their jplays^ Even ^ J* ttta,uc 
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themes carried symbolic meanings (as in Karagur ) acquired from the 
new knowledge of man consciousness, of a new sense of social values, 
and of the desire to locate the individual in this new hierarchy. The 
urban middle class became increasingly the outer framework of the 
drama which could not be so socialised as to overcome all individualism 
now being lather shaiply explored and asserted against various social 
problems. Hence the theatre of this age became a theatre of ideas 
which percolated even into the historical and pauramc themes; hence 
the rather static stagecraft which persistently struggled to create a new 
audience; hence also the better teamwork that characterises present 
productions. 

In fact, the foundations of a new style m the theatre had already 
been laid by Mr. Sisirkumar Bh£duri who anested the naturalism in 
the theatre by making it realistic. Willi him the stage became a 
picture so like life that its first aim was to escape pictorial trappings; 
false glamour was suppressed for fear of disturbing the illusion of reality; 
ind a high standaid of intellectuality qualified all interpretative acting. 
\part from his own cver-dominant presence, the theatre was now a 
(o-opciative eifoit wheie the designs ot Cliaiu and Jainam Iloy and the 
light of Satu Sen combined with experiments in the revolving stage, 
the wagon stage, the set scene, and drapery work. In fact, most of 
the rising dramatists like Mr. Sachin Sengupta, Mr. Bidbayak 
Bhattacliaryya aud Mr. Mabendra Gupta responded to the new theatre 
mechanism by constructing tlieir plays to suit its exigencies; fiist, by a 
fast action brought about by a readjustment of the earlier scenic 
division; secondly, by making the speeches slioit and deleting all 
soliloquies and asides; thirdly, by seeking to utilize full pictorial effects 
almost four dimensional m their intensity, and fiualh, In frequently 
writing plays intended for a paiticular company of players or set of 
actors. 

The method has of course its advantages as well as pitfalls, 
advantages when the construction of plays become rigid enough to 
throw.out all external trappings; pitfalls, when play* tend to be modelled 
on type character artifically driven into otherwise w'ell-made stories* 
Into these two categories, the Bengali plays of today can be more or less 
divided, and if in each group there had been a major success, that 
was because of the genius of the dramatist concerned. 

Of the dramatists writing today the most outstanding are, almost 
m order of merit, Mr. Sachindra Sengupta (the Director of this Seminar), 
Mr. Manmatha Roy, Mr. Bidhavak Bhattacharyya, Mr. Mahendra 
Gupta and Mr. Jaladhar Chatterjee. By the number of plays they have 
written, the resourcefulness they have displayed in handling new themes, 
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the efforts they made in creating new dramatic situations, and the 

sense of revolt they have steadily instilled in the theatre, they sought 

to widen the horizon of drama as much as possible. They more and 

more substituted inner conflict for outer conflict as the stage became the 

medium for a wide variety of ideas and impulses, frequently imported 

from the West. Whether these were theories of psychology or 

• 

economics, of love or sex, of the conscious or the unconscious, they were 
grafted into plays to reveal, what the dramatists thought, were the most 
intricate aspects of the human spirit. The history plays sought for 
better equation with the contemporary period; the pauranic plays 
adumbrated modern ideas symbolically; the social plays were frankly 
problematical and idealistic. Whatever be the measure of success 
achieved by these means, the dramatists were aware of the variety of 
life and characterization found in contemporary novels, and occasions 
were not rare when notable novelists also made inroads into the theatre. 
This search for the new form had one advantage, however, and even If 
for a while the stage revelled m the company of slick, fashionable, ultra¬ 
modern women pitted against men no less indifferent to indegenous 
values, a time came when as m Kalo Taka or Ai Suradhinata or Cheiina 
Tar , modern researches into the human soul were utilised to explain 
difficult problems of human personality. Wheif this further combined 
with the treatment of native themes, as in Nov anna or Nutan Ihudi or 
Dukhir Itnan , ground was prepared for the rise of the new drama that 
would neither be sheer naturalism or so much sentimental comedy. The 
return to the folk feeling that Tagore had anticipated years ago and 
its proper placing m the technique of drama, as indicated in some of 
the Bahumpi productions, alone would create conditions for th»' birth 
df a new stage. That the Bengali stage is not lagging behind is evident 
from the awards that the Bahurupi producers received at the last Drama 
Festival. It only requires further fillip from the Sangeet Natak 
Ak&damy, the proposed Dramatic Institute, such seminars coupled witii 
displays of theatrical goods, a lower rate of entertainment tax for 
dramatic shows and the University patronage of the theatre. We have 
then only to wait for the high priest of the Temple of Thespis—the 
dramatist !* 


A paper read at the All-India Drama Seminar at Delhi on 29th March, 1956. 



TIME AND MOTION STUDY—HUMAN 
MOTIVATION IN INDUSTRY 

K. K. Ghosh, M.A., F.R Econ.S. (Jjond.) 

Calcutta University 

The waste of human qualities in Industry is apparent at the 
present moment in industrial establishments. This is why there has 
been a frenzied search for new incentives. Anything is tried in the 
name of incentives that may contribute yet another method of humour¬ 
ing, or nagging or cajoling or compelling or even enabling the worker 
to do more work. Methods of increasing the capacity of the worker 
are confused with others for strengthening his mill. Thus the term 
“incentive** has acquired so man^ meanings. Anything that empha¬ 
sises the problems of human motivation is incenti\e 

But the search for this,—for permanent solution to a lasting 
problem, is hampered by the efforts of those, who look merely for 
temporary plasters for temporary wounds - . Attempts are desperately 
being made to devise measures to induce the workers to make their 
maximum contribution to production, for human qualities have already 
been wasted on a prodigious scale. 

But more serious, and indicative of a fundamental malaise, is 
the use of negative criteria to justify positive evolution, as if good 
signified merely the absence of evil. Incentives themselves are 
&88essedfrom this point of view ; they “work** if they keep the workers 
from slacking. Thus in Industry negative criteria is used to assess 
facts. 

So long there was the belief that the rate of technical progress 
sets absolute limits not only to possible increase in production, but 
also to the possible contribution of the workers to industrial efficiency. 
That thpy might have a contribution to make to this very technical 
advance did not enter this calculation. But .the plain fact was lost 
sight of# that the majority of manual workers do not operate machines# 
that the majority of those that do, can determine for what periods 
the machines shall run productively and at what speed. Even bo 
the number of workers operating machines is comparatively small h 
the others much more numerous than these, have a wider choice. 
They can retard progress hot merely through being absent but through 
working slowly. 

Thus the distance in Industry between Capacity a«d Performance, 
is very great. And this distance represents only a-pert of the 
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waste due to the failure to enlist human qualities in Industry. Plain 
idleness and voluntary loss of working time represent such waste. 
No less important are the losses of production due to Excessive Labour 
Turnover and to Industrial Disputes 

These shortcomings in production due to resistances from the 
workers, whether conveyed in the negative form of an absence of 
suggestions from them for the raising of technical efficiency or in 
terms of deliberate obstruction to changes originating elsewhere, have 
aptly been declared, can be remedied, if the problems of human rela¬ 
tions in Industrial production can be solved. 

But the employers have so far been thinking otherwise. Without 
unemployment they found no solution to the problem of finding 
incentives for workers in Industry. But the interpietation of the 
workers, of this threat varies according to their interpretation of its 
cause ; and inefficiency does not seem to the workers to be the only 
or even the main cause of unemployment. When they believe, for 
instance, that the market sets a limit to the amount of work to be 
done and that unemployment ensues as soon as that limit is passed, 
they tend to restrict output. Thus the fear of general unemployment 
leads to a form of mental disturbance and distraction which frequently 
interferes with productive efficiency. Good workmanship is not 
compatible with constant fear ; and it is a mistake to believe that 
the feeling of insecurity in work stimulates the competitive spirit. 
tTnder threat of unemployment the worker will obviously refrain from 
partaking effectively in joined consultations on matters of production. 
The effort to resist technical and organisational change and the 
4girge towards shorter working hours are connected with the general 
“tendency of unemployment caused by mechanisation. 

Tiros a feeling of security in work is probably a pre-requisite for 
the effectiveness of incentive to work. For the raising of the efficiency 
of old and otherwise handicapped workers, fear of unemployment 
Holds no advantages at all. In fact, to many worker 4 unemployment 
does not seem to be the ontcome of inefficiency at all, and they are 
able to assooiate it, even against all reason, with the whims of tbe 
employers, in short, with anything rather than with their own per¬ 
formance, Insecurity can be an incentive, but only if management 
can discriminate effectively against the inefficient. 

The incentive value of wages is only one among several considera¬ 
tions upon which the Ipvei and methods of remunerate#) are 
determined. 
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The Pfoblem^of Human Gelations in Industries has been engag-^ 
ing the attention of all sober minds throughout the world now* 
in order to eliminate dissatisfaction among Industrial workers and 
with a view to achieving proper production. Even with the utmost 
mechanisation, Industrial output docs not seem to ,be progressing at 
top speed, so long as the workers involved—bo'they worth thirty 
rupees or three hundred rupees, do not improve—an improvement, 
which has become emergent to achieve the * maximum production 
under given conditions. The industrialists at largo have now to “cry 
halt" to further mechanisation, especially in a country like India,- 
till such time as the human factor is psychologically fitted into the 
pattern, if we at all care to achieve economic peace and attain 
maximum results. 

It is good to instal the maximum mechanisation processes, 
supplant the hand-driven into power-driven and the power-driven into 
automatic. Considering devices for co-ordinated mechanism are also 
equally beneficial—organising Methods, Planning, Control, Progress— 
in fact, “rationalization' 1 in its entirety, which embraces simplifica¬ 
tion, standardization, logic and planned development of production 
technique, all of which are achieved by a detailed study of Time and 
Motion. 

But the main aim of Time And Motion Study or in other words, 
the scientific study and timing of work, to establish sequential, orderly 
and integrated operations, has been to eliminate lost motion and 
fatigue in the worker, to eliminate idleness and contribute to efficient 
production. In fact, reducing workers' fatigue has been an important 
factor in increasing production. The workers’ health depends upon 
consideration of adequate light, good ventilation and proper room 
temperature. Well-designed worktables and facilities and agreeable 
working conditions also enhance efficient production. The applica¬ 
tion of the concepts of scientific industrial management also accelerate 
the process of standardization of working parts to eliminate wasteful 
duplication in time, labour and material. 

Thus we see it is not entirely the fault of the workmen in that 
they produce about one-third of actually what they should produce. 
It is generally the lack of knowledge on the part of management as 
to what constitutes a fair day’s work. Hence the cardinal principles 
for guidance are : 

(1) Develop each element of a job scientifically. 

(2) Select and train workers for each job. 
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k (3) Enlist the co-operation and enthusiasm of the 'workers in 
applying the scientific methods. 

(4) Divide the work between management and the workers ; 
management assuming the responsibility. 


The most important element in scientific management is there* 
fore p. study of the Time Element. The Time Study work can be 
divided into two main parts, viz., (1) Analytical work and (2) Syn¬ 
thetical work. Analysis of any job into elementary divisions almost 
always reveals inefficiency in the performance of an operation. 
Selection of proper sequence of motions for performing an operation 
has to be made. 

This substitution of rule-of-thumb by scientific method has made 
possible the physiological and psychological innovations in the handl¬ 
ing of two distinct and general elements namely— 

(1) The Human Element —Enlisting worker’s enthusiasm through 

his pride of workmanship and proper 
incentives. 

(2) The Material Element —The use of the most up-to-date 

materials, tools and technique. 


In fact, Time and Motion Study embraces the entire sphere of in¬ 
dustrial activity and includes the analysis of working conditions : of 
the specific job and its simplification and standardization ; of the 
establishment of standards for man hours and machine hours ; of 
methods and sequence of operations ; of the use of different tools ; 
end finally of projecting a layout. Thus, Time and Motion Study 
plays a vital roll in effecting a desirable production control system 
through routing, scheduling, despatching and follow up. Above all, 
it makes possible, on a scientific basis the determination of norms, 
in order that an adequate incentive for efficient production may be 
offered to workers. 


This automatically leads us to the human element factor above, 
which is more important than the material element. We shall not 
discuss here so much the technical aspects of Time aud Motion 
Study—Taylor’s principles as delated above with decimal-hour stop 
Watch or Micro Motion Study , to eliminate wasteful efforts and un¬ 
necessary movements and to bring about simplified practices and 
improved technique of work f pr Gilberth's “Therbling" by dividing 
work into fundamental, and judging by flow process chart 

or motions—cycle-chart, to arrive atft#* better j^gn^pjpt of the right 

r ^tWW**** 
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methods, tools, niscbines and locations in terms of more efficient 
work without contributing to added fatigue. All these are for the 
Production Engineers to note, that only at the cost of physical strain, 
increased productivity of labour cannot be obtained. Labour pro¬ 
ductivity can be increased by perfect mastery of technique, which is 
an emphasis for rationalising working methods or . techniques, 
which are : 

(1) Standardization of Jobs or Operation sand simplification of 
movements lo eliminate waste of human efforts and time. 
Thus the greater the advance in standardization and simpli¬ 
fication, the greater will be the labour productivity and the 
greater the having in time. 

( 4 2) Saving of Time and Effort also means a decline in the unit 
cost of production. Time factor is involved in all standard 
practices and labour saving technique. 

(3) Efficiency of Workers through.job training. 

These methods can be applied either through Taylor's methods or 
Oilberth’s principle or even that of Stakhanov in TJ.S.S.R., which 
sought to harness the enthusiasm of all the workers through group 
effoits and group initiative, to conform to the principles of intelligent 
division of labour, with each individual truly made aware of the 
importance of his role and responsibility in relation to overall produc¬ 
tion. But whatever the methods of motion economy and the 
technique of work simplification are applied, these must be supple¬ 
mented by enlisting the interest and enthusiasm of workers through 
adequate incentives. Such social and psychological motivation, 
coupled with the incentive of increased earning for improving one’s 
own standard of living, give impetus. So whereas Time and Motion 
Study answer the question : “What is a Standard day’s Work under 
desirable conditions?” The study must, at the same time, point tes 
the other fundamental issue of incentive, both subjective and objective 

This naturally leads us to the other problem of incentive, which 
is in fact dealing with the human element proper, a Study of Humari^ 
Relations . The fundamental purpose of an incentive is to influence 
a worker to produce work of an acceptable quality over and above 
a specified minimum quality. 

Thus wage incentive plan can be defined as the fundamental 
relationship which exists between productivity and wages. The 
adoption of incentive plans has increased ^roductivrty^aod decreased 
labour costs, ^ow, H>«ighWd managements have extended 
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such inducements to tbeir worker as Pensions, Profit Sharing, Retire- 
ment Plans, Saving Plans, Mutual Benefit Associations, Vacations 
with pay, .Stabilisation ot Employment, etc., in order to enlist 
Employees* loyalty. 

Thus high productivity is the foundation of a high living standard. 
The tendency therefore in post-war periods has been more attention 
to the Human relations aspect than in mechanisation. The 
frenzied search for new incentives bears adequate witness to* the 
bankruptcy of the old. Anything is tried in the name of incentives, 
that might conceivably by some stretch of imagination, contribute yet 
another method of humouring, or nagging, or cajoling, or compelling 
or even enabling the worker to do more work, be these, objective 
amenities or club life or improvement in lelation by works committee 
or- share in profits. Factories aie painted and Canteens installed, 
Sports grounds acquired and training schemes begun ; in short, the 
problems of human motivations has been the target of all production 
control, which again is the aim of Labour Relations* 


* The writer is inebarge of Wofks ^Production in the Calcutta University Press, and 
most of his ideas are drawn from practical experience in Works Control and Managem ent* 
ThUjgpirjms re^^h^n^fs <* Labour A Industrial Belations, 6t. Xavier's 80Urge* 



.THE CONCEPT OE ‘ SAKSIN * AS A UNIQUE 
ADVAITIST PRINCIPLE OF. KNOWLEDGE* 


Sri Bratindra Kumar Senoupta, M.A. 

Lecturer, Department of Sanskrit , Central Calcutta College • 

To understand the Advaitist interpretations of Consciousness as 
the ground of all empiric and epistemic bobaviour, it is worth while 
to explore in what sense Advaita preaches Idealistic metaphysic. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that Pure Advaita is Idealism, if not 
Subjectivism, though not in any way Solipsism of the VijiUinavada 
type. In my pievious paper submitted to the XVII All-India 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad, I had discussed in what ways - 
Sankara's philosophy is basically different from and radically contrary 
to the Buddhist Idealism. In this paper my scope is limited to the 
correct understanding of the Idealistic position of Sankara's philo¬ 
sophy with a rather orthodox and faithful bias for such understading, 
for, I feel, that Sankara’s, or for the matter of that any philosopher's, 
faithful analysis without any unwarranted theorising is the primary 
need of philosophy. With that spirit of a faithful student of Advaita, 
I. venture on the subject that is at once vast and deep. 

Now, to have, as I have indicated already, a correct understand¬ 
ing of Advaitist Idealism, we should analyse it firstly from the 
objective side and then try to come over to the subjective to make 
our analysis clear. What then are the connotations of the objective 
and the subjective sides in thi6 regard? It requires consideration 
of certain factors before we can really stamp th^m as such. These 
considerations are mainly.:— * 

(1) What is the status of the object in Advaita? 

(2) What is meant by the subject? 

(3) Are there any means to connect the two? 

(4) What are these means and how can they connect the two? 

• 

Now, the Advaitist will reply to the first question by saying that 
the objective world has an empiric status, and it is capable of being 
epistemologically known at .least, though ultimately it is a projection 
upon Consciousness (we shall always use this term with the capital 
‘O', as the *near equivalent, though not fully so, to the'Spirit 1 of 

* Piper read it tbe XVIII Ali-Iodli Oriental (Jonterenoe. t>**mber, 

I m. 
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Western Philosophy). It is true of all epistemic knowledge, be it 
true or false. The objective world is known either truly or falsely 
bat that does not take away from its ultimate falsity. To know the 
object means to have some sort of dispelling regarding its revelation 
and this 'revelation* is the end of epistemic knowledge, neither more 
nor less. Here, therefore, the Advaitiefc has brought in the theory of 

* ‘revelation* through vrttis or some peculiar but indispensable mental 
modes to connect the object with the subject who, without these, could 
not have ‘experienced such 'revelation* of the object. The object, 
prior to its knowledge, is in a way unknown to the subject at that 
time and place at least; hence some soit of dispelling of that veil is 
necessary. This is the function of the vrttis. In epistemic relations 
the objects are always relaUd to the subject which is the other pole. 
Thus though the punpiple of Ignorance (avidyd) is the basal principle 
to understand the Advaitisfc approach to the objective aspect, it has 
really a metaphysical necessity. Empirically, the objects are to be 
known and this knowledge is their ‘revelation* through particular 
Vfttis to the subject. 

Now, this particular approach of Advaita towards the compre¬ 
hension of the object through peculiar and inevitable mental modes 
necessarily warrants a deeper problem. That problem is connected 
with the question posed above under items 2 to 4. Who is the real 
subject and how and why is he so connected with the object? 
Advaita has approached this problem from the subjective point of 
view. It is some 'knower' (prumdtu) who is always pointed as having 
such epistemic connections. Now this knower is always the subject 
Circumscribed by the anlahharam. Such a pranultd has always to 

ifo there to have a connection with the external woild, through 

♦ 

peculiar vrttis that arfe all of the ontahkojrana whenever there is valid 
knowledge ( pramd ). Thus the subject is also the empiric subject as 
'I*,'You*,‘He’,'She*,‘They*, or in other words, the particular Jiva 
Who has the handmaid, the antahkarana, in all its epistemic situa¬ 
tions of valid knowledge. 

♦ We have now arrived at our subject of discussion, viz., the nature, 

• 

characteristics and functicfn of the Sdksin in Advaita. Before we do 
that, it is worthwhile to discuss what Sdksin actually means in 
ordinary language and what implications it arouses. There is a rale 
in P&nini (6/2/91) : Sakfdd-drastari sathjftaydm, which gives the 
grammatical sanction and import to the word Sdksin . * It means to 
say that Sdksin4* one. ifenignated.as some one who has seen or 

known something direct. Thus SShfdd~drafft is Sdkfin , that is to 
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sayi any one who is the direct witness to any situation. Hence, even 
in forensic language a witness is required to be such a person, and 
hence Saksin in Sanskrit and some Vernacular languages also is used 
and translated into English as ‘.Witness’. Such being the case, the 
word Saksin as employed in Advaita is only a glimpse of the ordinary 
usage and implication of it or its English equivalent ‘Witness’. In 
Advaita* the Saksin is used to denote Consciousness as the direct but 
passive witness to all objects without any necessity oj active* behaviour 
which is mainly of the knowing agent. Thus a peculiar way of 
looking at the revelation of the object to the subject has grown, and 
it is the more deep-rooted Advaita analysis of Saksin. • In no other 
branch of Indian Philosophy has Saksin been held to be such a unique 
Principle, except some stray and somewhat different references to its 
nature in 8arikhya-Yoga system. In other systems such as the Nyaya- 
Yai£esika and Mlnmihsa it has been denied altogether as an unneces¬ 
sary and inexplicable principle. 

We must here concentiate at some length on the Nyaya-Vaifesika 
position denying Saksin as a necessary principle and their explanation 
of the knowledge-situation. The Naiyayikas would deny the existence 
of Saksin as a separate Principle from the pramdtd or knower, as is 
held in Advaita. Tt\eir argument will centre round the non-determina¬ 
tion and hence non-necessity of any such separate principle. They 
hold that all empiric knowledge rises in the Knower (pramdtd) through 
some means (pramana) regarding some object (prameya ). These are 
the three categories of any knowledge-situation. They would give a 
consistent explanation of all knowledge-situation as based on these 
three categories. Thus Vatsyayana in his Nydya-Bhtisya has shovA 
that these three plus the resultant knowledge ( pramiti ) are the 
caturvarga (four-fold scheme of knowledge). The Naiyayikas would 
never admit like the Advaitists that there is a separate principle as 

A 

Saksin over and above the pramdtd on the following grounds— 

(1) They would firstly posit that whatever is capable cf being 
known is capable of being known as an object of valid knowledge (Yad 
ltad jficyam tat tat prameyam ). An object not being endowed with 
the capacity of being known as an object of valid knowledge, cannot 
also be capable of being known, or in other words, such an object does 
not exist at all. All objects, be they of even illusory situations like 
rope-snake, must necessarily have the capacity of being known preei- 
ously as an objeot of valid knowledge* Otherwise about an object 
which is never capable of being known as an object ofr valid knowledge, 
no illusory knowledge.also possible. We cannot have illusory 
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knowledge of snake on rope if the snake was not at least previously 
known as an object of valid knowledge, 

(2) On these very realistic arguments the Naiyayikas would deny 
any separate Sdksin even for the knowing of the illusory object. The 
pramdtd is the matrix of knowledge and tlie object is capable of being 
knoton by the pramdtd as an object of the valid process of knowledge. 
No other principle is warranted to account for the knowledge *of the 
object where no valid process of knowledge exists as in illusory situa¬ 
tions, for the pramatd, as in valid knowledge-situations, is here the 
sole guarantor of the objective knowledge of the rope-snake that is 
only illusory.due to other subjective and even objective hindrances to 
real knowledge. 

(3) Tins extreme empiricism is, therefore, the cudgel in the 
Naiyayikas’ hand to crush any separate revealing principle like the 
Advaitists’ Sdksin which, therefore, becomes unnecessary and 
unprovable. 

From these arguments the Naiyayika position comes to be 
examined at some greater details, for they ha\e tried to demolish any 
Sdksin of the Advaitist type which is Consciousness as revelation perse , 
and have advocated that knowledge is knowable ( vedyajndnavddm ). 

This is the crux of the whole problem and the bone of contention 

» 

between the Advaitist and the Naiyayika. Knowability of knowledge— 
on it hinges the whole superstructure of epistemic and metaphysic 
theories of the two Schools. Let us consider in brief what is meant by 
the Naiyayika contention that knowledge is knowable. 0 The extreme 
empiricist position of the Naiyayika would hold that knowledge is a 
dktegory that is not revealed by itself whenever the object is known ; 
on the contrary, knowledge has to be known like any other entity feay, 
the jar which is. known) by a posterior knowledge. If ‘jar’ is the 
object of knowledge, the ‘knowledge* that the jar bas been such an 
object (to a subject) awaits further moment of reflection. The jar and 
its knowledge are not known by the same act of subjective knowledge. 
The jar is first objectified in knowledge (to the subject) and then the 
subject knows by a posterior moment of reflection that it has know¬ 
ledge of the objectified jar. This knowability of knowledge, according 
to the Naiyayika, is necessary for the fact that in an objective know¬ 
ledge, knowledge itself has not to be revealed ; the knowledge of 
object is by its very nature the sufficient ground for the obj'ect being 
revealed ; knowledge itself need not be revealed. If it ha; to be 
revealed, it must have tha dopd&ity of being ‘objectified’ in a posterior 
moment. The Naiyayika position is that knowledge^desire, pleasure, 
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pain, etc , are all the specific qualities of*the self and hence can be 
internally known, and along with them can guarantee the* 'internal 
perception* of the self itself. Otherwise, these qualities and the self 
are not the object of any direct revelation. Here wc ciearly note the 
realistic bias of the Naiyayikas who hold that every object, to be 
revealed, must be known, and hence all specific qualities of the self 
and the self itself are also to be the objects, but not of external means 
of perception ; their revelation is possible because of their being 
known as objects of internal peiception ( tnfinasa-pratyaksavedya ). 
Such being the epistemic position of the Naiyayikas they can easily 
dispense with ‘direct revelation* of knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, 
etc., and ot Self. Here the Advaitist position is at poles asunder 
irom the Naiyayika. The Advaitists would never posit knowledge, 
desire, etc., to be specific qualities of self, for self is ubiquitous, 
quality-less Pure Coubciousness. All these belong to the realm of the 
not-Self, the mind, the antahkarana. Thus they are revealed direct 
ai\4 not through any means, even internal. What is after all ‘internal 
perception* ? Is it perception of the internal qualities or of mind or 
of Self or of all of them through some sense-object contact? If the 
Naiyayikas cannot rid themselves of this chimera of sense-object 
contact through an internal organ, the mind, then they should say 
that the mind is unknown (as the external senses like eye, etc.), and 
all such qualities and Self, their substratum, are also to bo connected 
with the ‘mind* to be revealed and hence to be known. Let os 
consider the difficulties in such a theory. Firstly, knowledge as a 
specific quality of Self has to be known, but knowledge, being known A 
would only be a condition precedent to the object's revelation but 
would never be a lealised fact. As the senses (indriyns) are al£ 
conditions precedent to any contact with the object in a knowledge- 
situation, but are not resultant knowledge by themselves, similarly, 
knowledge will be an unrealised fact. But that would be a flagrant 
violation of our experience. Secondly, ‘mind*, being a sense 
(internal), must be posited as unknown. But in an act of knowledge 
the ‘mind" also is known. That is possible because ‘mind* is not a 
seuse and hence not a sine qua non to contact even m case of internal 
objects to be known through it. As the qualities of knowledge, 
pleasure, etc., are objects of direct levelation, mind’ also is 
an object of direct revelation, and such direct revelation doe$ 
not posit that all .things should have a sense-object contact, even 
internal, and the sense itself should remain unrevealed and npknown. 
That would, elsp be ,a flagrant violation of our direct •experience. 

8*4S10P~IX 
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Thirdly, the Self has also to be objectified according to the Naiyayikas 
(through menial perception) but the Self is ever-revealed without 
any interim process of the mind and its contact. It is revealed 
not through any mind and as possessing some qualities, but per se 
i.e,, on its own ground, on its own merits of being Conscious* 
ness which needs no further contact or objectification. Here, there¬ 
fore, the Advaitists part way from the Naiyayikas and we should 
bear in mind that this self-revelation ( svapraka&atva ) of Conscious¬ 
ness is the background of their unique principle of Saksm. As 
Brahman is the Absolute Consciousness m the metaphysical analy¬ 
sis, the Saksin is also in some way akin to Brahmayi , though 
as self-revealed yet testifying to all the epistemic behaviour through 
the mind, of the mind, through the tndriyas regarding external 
objects and even tLrough Ignorance-principle. It is, therefore, the 
real‘witness', itself being Consciousness perse and detached from 
all reference, yot making for all objective knowledge either through 
media or direct in its own light. 

The Naiyayika standpoint regarding the knowability* of know¬ 
ledge lias to be examined in some details to show bow their 
standpoint cannot account for knowledge as ever being revelation. 
They hold that knowledge need not be known under every cir¬ 
cumstance, but it has the capability of being known . Whenever the 
object is revealed, Knowledge about the object is not of necessity 
to be known. The object, being known, need not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose that its knowledge has also to be known ; but only indi¬ 
cates that by a posterior moment (of reflection) the primary know¬ 
ledge can be objectified and hence can be known. In our ordinary 
Jtebariour, knowledge about au object is sufficient but knowledge 
of the knowledge is not a necessary and indispensable empiric 
behaviour. It is capable, whenever we try to reflect, of being 
known ; that is to say, it is known by another posterior moment 
of knowledge. This logical analysis of empiric behavioor and epis¬ 
temic possibility of the realm of knowledge about an object is the 
corner-stone of the Naiyayika position. Tbeir thesis seems to be 
unassailable from the practical, empiric point of view. But, they 
also make room for knowability of knowledge whenever we are 
in need of such a situation of knowledge. This double-faced 
theory of the knowability of knowledge again assumes greater 
logical importance when the Naiyayikas wonld hold that all the ' 
posterior moments of knowledge should not be known, for it is 
the one primary knowledge (vpavaedpa) which can be secondarily 
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known (by anuvyavasaya). That is to say, to avoid regreuus ad 
infinitum the Naiyayikas may put forward the view that know- 
ability of knowledge goes up to the second moment of reflection 
but not beyond that. Some difficulty, therefore, would naturally 
confront the Naiyayikas even though they try to evade it on logical 
grounds. What do the Naiyayikas mean by non-indispensability of 
knowledge regarding the second moment of knowledge opward$ ? 
Is it only an empiric non-indispensability or a logical one? Kegard- 
ing the first, we can say that we have really no empiric neces¬ 
sity to know knowledge beyond the second moment. ‘This is a 
jar’ and ‘I know that (there is a knowledge that) this is a jar*— 
these two are sufficient for the subject ( pramatu) to know. 
Hence on empiric grounds there is no third knowledge. But if 
we ask the Naiyayikas what guarantee they can give to the existence, 
of the second knowledge," we are bure that the logical necessity will 
force them into kuowabilily of the second knowledge. As the 
guarantee of the existence of the first knowledge is the knowledge 
of it by the second, similarly no earthly logic can debar us from 
arguing that the guarantee of the second's existence is by the know¬ 
ledge by a third, and so on ad infiruium. Thus the Naiyayikas would 
be caught in their own trap, and will not be able to extricate them¬ 
selves from the mesh of infinito regress regarding the existence of 
any knowledge guaranteed by another knowledge. This is the grea¬ 
test stumbling-block to the Naiyayika-position of knowability of 
knowledge, however much they may try to defend themselves on 
empirically justifiable grounds. 

We may adduce several other arguments to show that the 
Naiyayika position is standing on insecure grounds Let us analyse 
the. conditions of knowledge when it is 'internally known'. It is held 
by the Naiyayikas that relation between the mind and the Self on 
the one hand and the (internal) objects on the other constitutes the con¬ 
ditions precedent to tlieir knowledge. Now, it is also held by the 
Naiyayikas that every effect has an efficient < auye (asamazCiyi-kdrana) 
and this cause is different for different effect*. We should ask the 
Naiyayikas about the efficient cause of knowledge of the first moment 
and of the second moment. Is this cause the same for both or 
different ? It cannot be same for both, for there would be the 
simultaneous rising of the two moments of knowledge, which is not 
a fact. Thus the two efficient causes for the internal knowledge- 
situations (of the first and second moments) cannot be thetsame but 
must be different. But that will again entail them into difficulties. 
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For, they bold that whenever there is a new cause for knowledge, 
the previous cause has to be destroyed at least after four moments 
(contact in the mind, separation from it, destruction*of the previous 
contact and rise of the posterior contact), and hence the second 
knowledge will rise after the lapse of some duration when the previous 
one has disappeared. Thus the first knowledge (vyavasaya) cannot 
be ^fae object of direct knowledge (pratyaksa) to the second knowledge 
(<anuvyavasaya ), for the former no longer exists. 

This non-existence of the first knowledge (vyavasaya) is also 
logically provable when the second knowledge ( anuvyavasaya ) arises, 
from another point of view. It is held by the Naiyayikas that all deter¬ 
minate (savikalpaka) perception presupposes a kind of indeterminate 
nirvikalpdka) perception. Thus in the case of primary perception 
(vyavasaya) of, say, jar, the Naiyayikas posit as a logical necessity a 
prior state of knowledge of ‘jar-hood*. This prior state of knowledge, 
therefore, is the nirvihalpaka-pratyaksa necessary for the posterior 
savikalpaka-pratyaksa of the jar. But even though these two mo¬ 
ments may not be articulate in the perception of jar which arises 
whenever the sense is in contact with the object, yet the Naiyayikas 
posit the prior state as logically possible and necessary. Now this 
standpoint of the Naiyayikas can be extended to the second knowledge 
which they call anuvyavasaya . We may argue that, at the time of the 
direct knowledge of second knowledge, it necessarily presupposes the 
prior perception of ‘knowledge-hood’ (jndnatva) at least logically. 
Thus this nirvikalpdka -knowledge of knowledge-hood, it can be well 
argued, will destroy the direct knowledge of the savikalpaka knowledge 
of the first moment (vyavasaya-savikalpaka-pratyaksa) by the know¬ 
ledge of the second moment (anuvyavasdya-jiidna). This logical possi¬ 
bility of the non-existcnce of the prior knowledge as savikalpaka ox 
determinate (as ‘this is a jar'! which is sought to be known direct by 
the posterior savikalpaka-kr\cv?]edge of anuvyavasaya will never make 
the Naiyayikas realise their desired objective. 

We have sufficiently examined the objections which the Naiyayi¬ 
kas had put forward to the Advaitibt position of the principle of Sdksin 
as the self-luminous witness to all modes of knowledge inclusive of 
knowledge of unknown objects and internal states including the means 
or mind and its vrttis, whether internal or external. Such an all* 
witnessing principle is somewhat unique in not only Indian thought 
but also in World thought. This uniqueness of the position should 
now be analysed to bring, out the real nature of Sdkfin of the 
adgaitist. 
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Now, it has been well established in the advaitist philosophy that 
Sdksin is the self-luminous principle which guarantees all direct know¬ 
ledge. What then is the nature of this principle? It is no doubt troe 
that Brahman in its pure state is not the Sdksin nor the Jiva who being 
limited'by the antahkarana is the pramatd (knower). The Sdksin is, 
therefore, the self-effuglenl light, almost akin to fira/trmm-GOnsciousness 
but differing from the latter in that it is not the pure state where all 
objective awarnessof particular moments is ended, once for all. The 
Sdksin is the witness of all direct awareness of, primarily, the mind, its 
vrttis and the specific qualities, an avidyd- principle that can project 
and create til sorts of illusory objects and the principle itself as 
making for pure unknown-ness of an object. Now, all these cases of 
direct awareness cannot be sufficiently and satisfactorily explained 
save by the principle of Slksin . While Brahman is being veiled and 
projected upon by the omnipotent maya, while Jlva is being guided by 
the antahkarana , itself a product of avidyd , the direct awareness of all 
that is possible of knowledge in any way conceivable even in this 
nake-belief world of knowledge, is possible because there is this 
distinct principle of Sdksin that is pure in consciousness, yet is not 
veiled and •still is detached as witness to all manner of-direct reve¬ 
lation in every individual. The Sdksin accordingly is not the Jiva but 
even individually working with antahkarana which is an associate and 
not an attribute. Hence to Jiva-Sdksin all things are revealed direct 
even though they have no chance of being known through any working 

of the antahkarana . The antahkarana works whenever there is the 
• • • • 

possibility of its being an attribute of Jiva in all active processes cf 
knowing. This Sdksin, thereforo, has been accepted by the advaitist 
even in individual Jiva 9 s (i.e., one circumscribed within the antahkarana) 
empiric behaviour only as a detached witness being the direct revealer 
of all objects and states that are sometimes dependent on some means 
of active kxOwing. To Sdksin no knowledge is unknown, for it is 
always shining in its own light of consciousness. It knows whatever 
ovists as kncwable (even as unknown) to the individual in the most 
direct and passive manner. The Sdksin is primanly the direct wit¬ 
ness of all interna] states (of perception, feeling, etc.) which the NaiyS- 
yikas try to know by other equal states (and this Naiyayika position 
has been examined in details and shown failing in its objective). 

We have not purposely discussed here the advaitist theories of 
Sdksin in the costqic mayic references to ah Is vara or God who has 
this associate (IJpddhi) of maya . ThosaKsosmic or teleologicaUheories 
ar Q not within the scope of this paper. We have started with the 
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empirical and individual situations and have ended with these very 
situations to Bhow the Advaitist approach towards an idealistic situa* 
tkro in empiric and epistemic behahiour of the individual (Jiva)* 
We have tried to show that the Advaitist position regarding the self- 
luminous piinciple of Sdksin is somewhat unique in Indian, and even 
Western philosophy. 



RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND THE 
PROBLEM OE ASSESSMENT 

Prof- Srinibas Bhattaoharxa, m.a. (Edn ), m.a. (Lionqon), 

t. D. (Tjondon) 

A Critical Review of the Nature\ of Interest : 

Inspite of the various investigations in the field of interest, there 
are certain pertinent questions which deserve special attention : 

la) Is interest dymamic? Does the interest of a person change 
through out the life owing to the influence of environmental factors 
or is some interest-pattern formed in every individual at a certain 
stage of life ? If so, what is that stage? 

(b) Are interests innate or acquired? If they are innate, to 
what extent are they so ? 

(c) Is interest general or specific ? and, 

(d) What are the psychological elements involved, in interest? 

The above questions are really purturbing as their answer 

demands a thorough enquiry and long investigation. But the advance 
so far made m this field is not sufficient to offer any conclusive 
evidence. There is really a scope for doubt as to whether one's 
interest can l?e taken as a considerably stable mental phenomenon 
after a certain age-level. It is the experience of many to shift their 
centres of interest even at a considerably advanced age for the sake of 
better adjustment to the life situation. Is it then the question of need 
which guides very often the formation of interest? Or, is there any 
innate disposition or potential tendency determining one’s interest? 
The relevant researches in this line are of course based on the 
assumption that “interest* * is an aspect of behaviour which involves a 
psychological mechanism dormant or aroused. Strong also supports 
this view by saying that interest, like attitude and habit “are stabilised 
sets of dispositions resulting from experience and determining 
resulting behaviour." 1 But he admits that though they involve 
stabilised patterns*..still they may be modified by re-education. 
Thorndike has also endorsed this view as be concludes : “the results 
of our experiments support the conclusion that a person can be taught 

new attitudes and tastes*. * But, it is also an experience of many 

» • ^ 

* Strong, B. K.— Voctkmal Intend o» and Womb. p. 8. 

* Thorndike, E. I,.—The Pajchologj of Want., IntttMta and Attitude*, p 180 . 
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that some show definite inclination towards specific types of activities 
from their childhood and retain the same throughout their life while 
some develop new *ense of values at certain ages. There arc many 
who hold that unfolding of interest is gradual. 

It appears, therefore, that interest depends much upon external 
factors. . Environment has a large part to play in the formation of 
interest. The social heredity of a person, the relative values attached 
to types of activities the society at large, should then have 
enormous influence upon the development of our inferest. 

It is thus a matter of investigation as to what should be the 
respective factor-loa tings. Strong has, of course, produced research 
evidence in support of the permanence of interest. It is almost a 
foregone conclusion that “thdre is great specialisation of interests”. 1 
Strong, however, says—“It is possible, however, to recognise general 
interests” 2 though the items on an interest-test, considered singly, 
go to prove the existence of specific interests. 

Classification of Interest: 

There have been attempts to classify interest into different types. 
But the most popular classification is based on the assumption that 
interest-experience consists of cognitive, connative and emotive 
elements. Thus three types of interests have been suggested by 
' Fryer. According to him, expressed interest is the verbal profession 
of interest in an object, activity, task or occupation*; Fryer calls it 
specific interest and concludes that the expressed specific interests of 
Jfchildren and adolescents are unstable and do not provide useful data for 
(diagnosis or prognosis. 

Manifest interest is synonymous with participation in an 
activity or occupation though the term has not been used as a predictor 
of interest in many studies. 

There are numerous other classifications: Tested interest •« 
used to refer to interest as measured by objective tests as differentiated 
from inventories which are based on subjective self-e6tiinate$. 
Besides the general fundamental classifications, r..g, inventoried 
interest, vocational interest, academic interest, play iuterest etc., 
there are detailed classifications. The following list will show soni” 
of the classifications: 


1 Thorndike, E. L. "The Iptefart* of Adults”—Ton rail of Edncitionsl 
(19K). 26,906 

9 Strong, B. K.-ZW* aVi £ , 
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Thurstone : Science, People, Language, Business 

Allpoit <k Vernon : Theoretical, Social, Economic, Politio*l| 

Artistic, Religion* 

Strong : Science, People, Language, Things & People, 

System & Contract 

Kuder: Scientific, Literary, Mechanical, Clerical, 

Computational, Artistic, Musical 

It is observed that certain stable personality tnits allied with 
motives, have invited the attention oi miny psychologist* though the 
exact nature of these mechimsms is not usuiUv de*cnbed in detail. 

“In the ab&enca of directing concepts, m many studies pf 
interests, the out omes hive been heavily d 3 pan dent upon* the 
metliol of data-collection”. 1 

Carters* study of twin resemblances suggest •> that there may be 
some hertdilaiy influences in the development of interests, although 
of course, such letemblance studies do not (onclu^ivcly prove an 
inheriled basis. According to him, mteiests lefhct differentially 
assimilated aspect of tlio cultuie as well. Kreeston, 2 on the other- 
hand, suggests 11 at interests of children are often dominated by the 
desire for escape from humdium work. That vocational interests are 
patterned, is suppoited by the recent studie- at the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of California. 


Role of Motivation and Interest in the field of Education 

► 

Motivation has been described as the sine qm non of learning by 
many. Motives are conditions physiological and psychological within 
the organism that dispose it to act in certain wavs. As such, they 
take variety of forms and are designated by different teims, such as, 
needs, desires, tensions, altitude 3 , interest* etc McGeoch defines * 
motive as any condition of an individual which points or orients him 
towards the practice of a given task and which define* flu adequacy 
of his activities and the complfiion of the fa^k In actual learning 
situations, motives and incentive* die both involved and refer to 
incentive condition*. 


1 Carter, H. D—Vocational fnicre»to Orientation, p. XO. 

* Freeatoo, P. M.~" Vocational IatcrcstJ attd filomentary School Children" ocant 

Peyebol. (London 1039 )* 

9—mop-ix 
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Functions of mottoes : 

Motives have three functions in the learning process J 

(a) They energize behaviour by releasing energy and atousihj 
activity. ( b ) Interests and motives are selectors of determining 
tendencies, (c) Motives as closely a9**ociated with selective, functions 
play thcii role in directing behaviour It is not enough for an orga¬ 
nism to be active. Learning cannot be successful or efficient without 
persistent, selective and purposeful effort. There is no more important 
problem in teaching than that of motivation. 

Role of interest : 

There is hardly any scope for doubt about the influence ol 
interest on attainment. But one may ask—'to what extent can 
.interests be regarded as predictors of one’s future attainments'? 

There have been many researches for the rfcudy of interrelation 
between interest and success in th* examination or abilities. 

Among many who have thrown light on the particular field, the 
name of Fryer deserve^ special mention. According to him, interest 
in specific subjects Ins definite bearing on self-estimated abilities 
in the same field. A positive correlation of .60 and .30 has been found 
by him between interest on the one hand and self-estimated abilities 
and grades on the other. 1 

Similarly, the report of Berdie 2 endorses the conclusion arrived 
at by Fiyer. The correlation of .23 between college honour point 
satios in engineering and curriculum satisfaction scores is rather 
significant. Attempt was made to find out the amount of correlation 
between the interest scores on the literary 7 scale of the Kudcr Pre¬ 
ference Record and grades m English, History and Science and the 
correlations were .23, .13 and -.01 respectively. In the attempt Hake 
and Buedisili* have put forward the reasons as to why they think 
favourably about the predictive value of Ivuder preference Record. 
They have also been supported by Romney 4 who also found significant 
correlations. Similarly! Strong Blank was found considerably useful 
in predicting success by Ostroin*. 

1 Frjcr, D. The M* sstiretiient of Ir tc e-*ts, New York, HoH, 1931 

* Berd e. It. F. The Prediction of College Achievement and Satisfaction—Jnl. of App- 
Psj.. 1944, 28, pp 239-245. 

1 Hake, D. T. and Ilaediaili, Ch Predicting Sublet Grades of Liberal Arts Freab a 
men with ibe Kn 'er Preference Uecoid, Jnl. App Pav , 1919, 33,pp. 559-55H. 

4 Rouicey, A K. Tlio Kud<*r Li'orary Scab* aw related to Achievement in College* 
P 4 igli.li Jnl. App Pay, 1950. 8 l,pfr. 4(MJ . 

• 0.t*ooi« S. It. HieOLKe/ of tna Strong Vocitmnii Interest Blank for msn aoo 
. Scholastic success at College Freshmen Le e', Jnl. App Pay., 1949,33, pp. 51-54. 
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Investigations have also been made to find out the correlation of 
interest with other factots, viz., intelligence, scholarship e*c. Pryer 
also reported that Jacobsen found a positive correlation of interest with 
both scholaiship and intelligence. Klugman’s 1 investigation shows 
the relationship between ‘spread of vocational interests’ on the Kuder 
Preference Becoid and different variables such as intelligence, adjust¬ 
ment and education is not always positive. Earle 2 in his questionnaire 
study with 487 University students and near about 1200 teachers 
training college students indicates the positive cori elation between 
definite vocitional aims and distinctive interest-attitude patterns. 
Kelly and Fiske’ also report significant correlations between the 
Strong Interest Blank aind vaiious other criteria of success in the field 
of clinical ps)chology. 

Sh'iffei 4 in his study of various sub-groups of business students 
showed fauly distinctive interest patterns on the Kuder Preference 
Record on its different Scales. Th* same was found to be useful also 
in the discrimination of students ot business administration from non¬ 
business administration students. 

That inteiost and motivation are receiving attention of the 
psychologists ib thus evident. Besules m’eiest, motivation has a large 
part to play as motives and interests energize behaviour by releasing 
the life-force and arousing activity. They may take diffeient forms 
such as needs, desires, drives etc. In other words, the psychology of 
interest is involved in the psychologv ot motivation which throws 
much light on the nature of pelscnality paiticnlarly on its dynamic 
asject. Thus while selecting pupils for the different streams ot the 
proposed multi purpose schools in India, the consideration of one’s 
inteiest should descive special emphasis. 


Previous Rest arches 

Among the number of researches in this line, Stiong a is the 
(lassie one. Hi■» Vocational Interest Blank, solves the ptoblem of 
''hat to measure by taking different occupations as the Criterion. 
There aie four hundred items in the Strong’s Vocational lntere*fc Blank 


1 Klugnim, 8. F Spread of V< cation 1 InUnsH in.Ml* ral Adjustment StatuB- 
^Rarie/F^M* ^A^Study^of^AttitudeB A Infest, (Dmv A Trg College Studoatal 

Kelly 1 , P** ifA^'ieke^r).’ W.*: The^rcdu turn of Performance in Clinical [PayihO- 

kgy—Umv. of Michigan Preaa, 1061. . , a , , a . ti 

„ « Shaffer R if . Kuder Interest Patterns of Umv. Bus'ness School Stmora-Jnl. 

A PP P»y., 1049, 38, pp 489-493. 
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for Men and four hundred and ten in Women's form. But the 

• 

general types of interest have hardly been objectively determined. 
Since, many types of value or general interest have, however, been 
taken into account by Allport and Vernon anl the classification has 
been made in the line of Stranger in hi* “types of men.” There 
are six types of value or general inleret-t, theoretical or scientific, 
economic or utilitarian, aesthetic or artistic, social or humanitarian, 
political or power-seeking and religious or spiritual, where evaluative 
attitudes have been emphasised. 

The Kuder Preference Record is another device which aims to 
measure five more specifically occupational inteiests: artistic, literary, 
musical, social science and clerical. This record is built around the 
idea that one can measure preference for type* o t activity and each 
prefeience has a vocational significance. The concept involved in the 
approach is, no doubt, valuable but tlie test itself is inadequate. 

Thorndike 1 has studied adult interests by such a test designed 

to cover thirty-nine topics or fields. The items include names of 

occupations, amusements, school subjects, activities, peculiarit’es of 

people, order of preference among activities, types of persons admired 

etc. One’s likes, indifferences, dislikes, choice* and preferences are 

to be recorded against each item. The te>t is reliable and valid 

• 

though the scoring principle is rather label ions. 

Jacobsen, 2 Van Tuyl and Tiurich 3 have also proceeded in similar 
lines with an eye to cunkular guidance. 

There have been few other attempts by poisons like Clark 4 and 
Garret son 4 for differentiating interests. Oanet.-on's attempt to 
measure the academic, technical, or commercial interest* of secondary 
school boys is of special significance to us because of their direct 
bearing on the proposed investigation. 

A number of studies has appeared with the hope for predicting 
choice of curricula though some of them me ba*ed on new tests. 
Out of these, the Youfig Estabrooke* Scale for measuring studiousnews 


1 Thorndike E. b. —‘’The value < f TUp« rf» d Like** k Dislike* ft r various experience* 
h activity as indications of Pera< nal traiis"—J. Appl Psy. 1113ft, ‘20, pp. 235-313 

* Jacobson. Marion M.— M The (^umihtafne IVerniinution cf SYludash'e Intercut* 
•awn? College Students." Unpublished Ph D The*’* Tnivcisity of Miniiinofa, 11)23, 

181 Page. „ , 

1 Van Tuyl, X. k Enrial, A. C.—“Mtamiring the Into eats cf College SludrntH 
with different major subjects." J. Applied, Psychol, J934, pp 27-11. 

4 Clark C. D. ••Intelligence—as a factor in oc< up.ition»l choice’* -Amer. Social 

1938, 683-91. • _ k ... 

* Garret son. 0. K.—Belationahip between expressed pre/ererces and curricular •b ,n * 
tiia cf nioeth-grade boys—Teachers’ College Coutr. Kdiir. J96t), No. 396 

* Young, C. W. & EataBrook, U. H. .Young-Katabrook finale for measuring 
cusnesa by means of the Strong Vocational Intereel Blank for Men. Stanford Univtu^v* 
California,—Stanford University Press, 193d 
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and the Dunlap Academic Preference Blank, 1 for similar purpose, 
deserve special mention. That the Allport-Vernon study of valoee 
is effective for the prediction of scholarship has been proved by Duffy 
and Cross}. 8 Another Interest—Invonlory, discriminating between 
students engaged in engineering and agriculture, has been constructed 
b> Garrison.* 1 

The tests recently published by Guilford Bhneidtf.nnn and Zirn- 
mennanit 4 die kLown as GRZ Interest Tests which include twenty- 
items designed to measure each of eighteen types of vocational and 
leisure interests. 

A number of tecta seem to be built mound the idea that interests 
represent details of affective respon c e, dependent upon experience. 
Weber and Wynim 5 deviled an indirect tc^t of interests—which was 
bat^d on free word association response. 

Summary 

The technique of inferring interests through measurement of 
abilities of a specific sort is going to be discarded and interest has been 
considered to be independent ol measures of ability. 

The mod popular device adopted f*»r n earring interest is through 
the organisation of interest-inventories. Tn^pite of having some 
theoretical lusis such methods of obtaining responses are '•oimwhat 
steteot}pcd The procedure in the various invstores is- that of 
ehec king bi lef items to indicate likes, indifferent** 1 or dislike^. But 
as punned out by Dr. Michael—“expressions of interest as given in 
common questioimaiie& are not reliable indications of vocational 
chore*.*’ In 'dioit, — there aie \on lew careful studies which 
bullish clem cut evidence of the validity . f mieiesf inventories for 
the piediction of \ocational chou o. 


1 Dunlap, J. fennm ps indicutor' «f Academic Ach •‘veinente 

J»l. of Kducafion.il 1 huliology, Ulu5, |p. 411-11A . . «™*s^**i 

* Duffy, b lualu lit A. ('ussy \V .1. 1\ ,- E%alu i «i S i’[! uIS? 1 

inlenHiH nod Academic AclucM'mc.,1J Al'iuriiuil amis,« ia* 1 

1 ClaniMUi, K. C -“A study of the Ini. it-H «f « tudentB - p ^ hol W 

Monographs (No. 6,1W8), pp. 18H-2n2. „ ' umt. oL n .:A 

♦ Guilford. J. T.. Sbnoidmann. K. 8. A Himmjinmim. W h. JThe Gudford-ahneid- 

mann-ZmuLormtnn Interest lJuney"—Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1349-13, pp. 
309*306 * 

1 Wymon, J. B ‘The Me* »u remen t of Voc OuH. Mig. 1089, M-M. 



ON THE BIRTHDAY OF SYAMAPRASAD* 

Translated by — K. Laiiiri 


Thou hast passed away in full glory of a hero, 

We have not lost thy message. 

This day at the hour of thy nativity 

We recall with love thy noble visage; 

Like this season's showers from the heavenR 
Our eyes shed tears unceasing; 

Not yet healed in the heart is the wound, that wound 
The arrow of thy loss inflicted. 

Verily as a cloud incarnate m man 

Thou didst descend to the earth below; 

And this arid land of ours js quickened 

Washed by the flood of thy tears; 

Prom thy voice a resounding roar 

Brought assurance to the sore distressed, 

And of thy glance the lightning flash 
. Held up a shield to all affrighted. 


# Composed in Bengali by poet Kalidas Bay, and sung by Dr. Mad n p m o h ftP 
Gobwaini at the Anniversary in Darbh&og* Hall on Gth July, 1956. 



FRENCH SOCIETY AS DEPICTED BY 
MOLlERE IN L’AVARE ’ 

Dr. Miss Indira S^rkar 

Almost all writers are reptesentatives of their epoch in one way 
or another. This theory applies to Saint-Simon, La Bruy&re and so 
many other authors. But in no case is this more true than in the 
writings of Moli&re His comedies represent French society during 
the seventeenth century. He depicts the manners'and habits of his 
contemporaries in a very vivid and lucid manner. 

Mohfrre describes several aspects of Flench society in I/Avare 
(The Miser). First, of all, we see the character of a miser portrayed 
in the hero of the comedy, Harpagon. This man possesses a vice, 
which can be found m every century and in every race. His pecu- 
haiity in being a miser is not characteristic of France alone. It is 
due to the generality and universality of his characters, that Moh&re 
occupies 6uch a high rank in literature and will never be forgotten for 
all times to come. 

In the aristocratic circles of France, the master of the house 
could treat his valets in any kind of indignant manner. Harpagon 
examines the pockets of his \alot in order to see if he has not stolen 
anything. He doe* not caie if he hurts the feelings of his domestic 
servants and regards them all as dishonest and incapable of being 
truthful. 

The relationship between parents and childien is quite cleatly 
depicted in this comedy. Harpagon is the sole arbiter, regarding all 
matters at home, even in the question of marriage of his children. 
He chooses an old man for his daughter, El me, who is very rich and 
an old widow for his son, Cl£ante. The childien dislike this choice 
made by their father. They have chosen their life-partners them¬ 
selves and do not wish to submit to the caprices of their tyrannical 
father. Harpagon on his side demands an absolute obedience from 
the part of his children and curses them, when he sees, that they are 
opposing him. Love-marriage had started coming iuto vogue at this 
time. Harpagon represents the old school, that was in favour of 
Arcanged-uoarriages, whereas, the children represent the new and 

revolutionary tendencies. 
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The comedy aI<o shows that daughters of rich men often are in 
love with their valets. Elise loves the valet, who is employed in the 
household. His name is Val&re. But the situation is a little different 
here. This valet is realty the son of a uch man. Cm one occasion, 
ho saved the life of Elise, at the time of a ship wreck and'thi* brought 
the two people togethei. Klise is in love with Valcre. In order to 
show her gratitude to linn, Elmo appoints him her \alet. This 
gives them both an oppoitumty to meet more fiecjuentty and in 
disguise. 

Men and women die repte?ont* d as fond of intuguo But thib 
is not special to Ficneh society of th it time Sn *h p r>ons can still 
be found in our days and will always e\ st as long as hu nan beings 
are in this world. 

The system of mortgage and paitition of pt jperfy among children 
is clearly depicted m Vet II of the play. Silo of piopcrty usialty 
took place with the help of brokers. The inU rest of mortg igcd pro 
perty seems to be have been at the rale of five to hunched 

Harpagon is pntrajed as being in love with Mimm Hirpagon 
is old and this love-affair seems to he silly, e*p cialty a*, ho has giown- 
up children, who are getting married in their tain But he n. not 
Buie if Mariune also lo\es him a, li' docs. So he i ’quests Frosine, 
a woman lull of intrigue, to tin l out float Matiane whit she think, 
of him. Frobine knows th it Hupagon is uch and so she flutes 
him and tells him that Man me regards him a*, a wondeiful m m. 
She finds him }oung and lie is ju^fc the type for her. Mai»«ine h 
supposed to love men who wear spectacles like hun and who aio om 
sixty years of age. Hupagon i* sitisfi j d with these statements coming 
from the mouth of Fto-ioe and thinks that they are the geuuim 
opinions of his beloved Mariant*. 

The dowry-system was prevalent in Fiance during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Harpagon makes it clou to Ins daughter, I5li*e, that 
she should marry the old man, Anselm, because he ib prepare 1 to 
marry her without asking for dowry. Tins seems to be the mobt 
important thing for the miser, who thinks that he can thus save soino 
money at the time of his daughter’s wedding. 

The ‘entourage* in the home of a n:h maa of French society* 8 
depicted by Moh&re very vividly. Ho tells us about the servants 
employed in the house and the nature of work that they aro required 
to do. Harpagon has a perspnal valet, his children have attendants* 
then there aro servants to do errands and a cook to attend to tbs j 
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meals, which are very elaborate and well prepared. Horsea and 
carriages belong to the general equipment of noblemen. All the 
domestic servants are dressed in liveries. 

By reading L'Avare, we get a fine picture of French society 
during the seventeenth century. Moli&re gives true pen-pictures of 
manners and habits of rich people, not only in France, but in any 
part of the world. 



SOME ODES OF MlfcZA GHSLIB 1 


Sni Harkndrachandra Pau*». M.A. 

Licturcr m Persian A Uidu. Hooyhly Moh sin College . 


In that affair, did none else come but Qais 3 ? 

Or was the field lunelv for the low, envious eve ? 

Misery of man has purified the original sin; 

It is evident that the smoke is the essence of sear. 
Phantasm of meeting with You remained in the dream; 
When the eye did open there remained no loss or no gain. 
Yet I am taking advice m the school of sad heart; 

4 # 

Eeally there was no pain to remain or to go. 

Coffin has covered all stain of my naked defects; 
Otherwise m all m\ dress there was shame of the world. 
Asad , 2 the digger of mountains, can’t die, but for thirst; 
Drunk with the dregs of formalism and custom was he . 4 


II 

The Heavenly garden which a recluse so much praises, 

For us, the selfless, a nose-gav on shelf of forgetting. 

What will you describe of the eye-lash—unjust and piercing ? 

—Each Tlrop of blood is a coral-seed of rosary. 

Awe of murderer even hindered not my weeping; 

The straw between tec th 5 became a pipe of the reed-field. 

I shall show you a spectacle, if the time permits me; 

Each scar of my heart is a seed of cypress candles. 

Thy splendour has made the mirror-house as a pattern; 

In*the same way as light of Sun lias made the dew-world. 

In my bodily structure is hidden a form corrupted; 

Farmer’s hot blood acts for barn as the matter witfi lightning. 

• 

1 Mines Asadullah Khan Ohftlib is the* griatest philosopher-poet of tfrdn 
cum Persian literature of India, llic Odea here are tmn slated from his DTufcoi- 
Ghslib. 

* Name of Majniin, thf* lover, par excellence, of DmlS. 

* A pen-name of Mlrz4 Gh&ltb. 

4 Farhad is famous as kdhkan (or digger of mountains), who vainly tried to win 
the love of flhlrtn, 

* To take straw between the teeth is a sign of showing reverence in submiMk®* 
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Seeing the lonely house with wild grass all direction— 

Uprooting of grass has become the only duty of house-keeper. 

The blood of thousand hopes is hid in my silence; 

—A silent lamp of tongueless grave of a stranger. 

Yet there remains a reflect of the thought of Love’s figure; 

The heart, concealed, may be said the prison of Joseph. 
Perchance thou hast slept this night ju embrace of a stranger; 

Or, what is the cause in dream of thy secret smiling ? 

Not known whose blood may have become insipid; 

(For) thy eyes to be filled with tears is a sight of commotion. 

In the vision of us is the way to Faml , O Ghalib, 

For the pails of the worldly suffering is only a stitching . 4 

III 

Not hid are the songs of mystery, ’tis for thyself,— 

Or, what thou bast thought a curtain is screen of concord. 

Withered colour of dawn brings forward the spring of the Sight; 

’Tis the tune of the flower-bloom of blandishment of Love. 

It is thou and thy look, intensely sharp, to others; 

I'm and misery for thy eye-lash, keen of the night. 

’Tis a gam for myself, the restraining of sigh, be it not,— 

A morsel of food shall I he, of my lieait-melting breath. 

Ah from much effervescence of wine, the bottle m gust,— 

Hoad of bottle-expert 7 is at every carpet-corner. 

In demand for the scratching of heart, for there rests yet iu»w,— 

On the nails the justified due of this knot, half-shut 
Misery of grief, O Asad, is the sacking to scratch — 

Of the heart—a treasure-house, full of hidden gem*-. 

IV 

The night was such that from flash of the hiirvnng <>f heart, 

The bile of clouds into water turned.. 

The quivering lightning, every one, as if, 

To the circle of whirling pool was turned. 

There where generosity reigned, was excuse of rain, 

Of that bridle carrier slowly moving One; 

4 8hlrHza is stitching or binding of ft book. ... k , „ 

f r ShUha-bdz or bottle-player, or a jdajer who is oxpert to dance with bottle full 
water on the head £ 
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And here from the weeping, the pillow made of cotton, 

To foam of the torrent of water turned. 

There the Self-adorned had phantasm of wearing pearls, 

—And here from the tears, the string of the sight was lost. 
The glittering splendour of flowers made the lamps— 

The reflected seeker of water there; 

And here was continued flow of the fiery blood— 

Prom the lids of the eye that was wet with water. 
Here the head from sleepless uproar was the seeker of wall; 
And asleep on the dreamy pillow the airy head there. 

Here the breath of the lamp of the sitting of selflessness shone; 
And the splendour of flowers for friends was spread out there. 
Up to Heaven was there the storm of the wave of colour; 
And here from the earth to the sky was affair of burning. 

In this atmosphere suddenly blood began to drop 8 ; (() Ghalib,) 
The heart by delight of scratch of the nails, was relieved. 




i.e., the poet began writing the Ghaaal (or Ode). 



PROF. BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 
MEMORIAL LECTURES 

I Taik 

Commencing today, the 21th of Juh, 1<)56, Ins senes of Prof. 
Benoykumar Saikar Memonal Tjectuies of the Calcutta University on, 
Monev Its Natuie and Management”, Mi B T Thakur, who after 
in active life of foui decades in Indian banking, letncd last yeai as the 
Founder-General Manager ot one of the Big Five Banks of the country, 
remaiked, ‘Although we all use mone\ and it is an indispensable item 
ul our duly life, most oi us ue lgnoimt of its naluic, 01 how we get 
r heated in its puic basing powei through no fiulfc of ours ” His 
todiv's lcctuie nas uiulei the title of “Illusive Money” He ex- 
pl'intd tint in old divs people liad to protect their monetary pos&es- 
sioiis fiom acts of lobbeis, highway men and lapacious kings, but today 
in lddition to mill’s needing safGv lioin such causes, he had to be 
ugilmt to sue himself ltom deprcci ition in the puichasing power of 
his monetirv s lungs One ol the leasons foi selecting Money, as his 
subject tor talks, he obseived, w is the gicatest need to fulli understand 
the nituie and behivioui ol tin** umvcisil aiticle of daih use, m the 
context ot oui plans, and in ielation to the jolo of deficit financing 

Mi Thakut explained tint once money left its mornings to gold 
>i silvoi 01 to some such commodity of compu itivelv stable \alue, or 
ts nght to fioo comeitibilit\ into some good stiblc foieign cunency, 
then* was temptation to Governments to sohe thou fin metal and eco¬ 
nomic pioblenib thiougli leckless expansion of cuirtncv Ouce Banks 
of Issue, which are responsible foi cuncncv, weie pm ite institutions 
Tliev frowned upon Governments for then msatublt demand foi moie 
nid more funds Cential Banks could meet such hunger onlv by 
diluting their currency reseives, which becmic most heinous type of 
nulireet taxation on purchasing power and savings and not on pro¬ 
bation or profit Whatever hesitation Governments then had m 
ipproachmg private Central Banks, tlfit limit ition no longer operates 
today, because m almost all the countries of the woiid, Banks of Issue 
ue owned and worked by Governments and are nothing more than 
branches of Treasury. 

Purchasing power of money today, Mr. Thakur remarked, 
depended on the whims and c?a prices, or call them policies based on 
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slogans, of the political party, which is in charge of the Government, 
He defined money as a direct creation of law, but indirect creation of 
the political party in power. But this child, he said, is a most way¬ 
ward thing. In spite of heavy restraint on its behaviour and work, 
its performance never comes up to expectations of its parents, the 
politicians, because they are so ignorant of this terrible and unpredict¬ 
able force in the context of human wants and human passions. 


He gave illustrations from monetary history, showing to what 
extent value of currency had sunk in the past to unimaginable depth, 
wiping out completely monetary claims, bank balances, and people's 
savings. The greatest sufferer from this social and political act of 
depredation, through inflation, is the ordinary common man, the rich 
and the clever being generally able to protect their purchasing power 
by putting at least a substantial portion of their savings in things of 
real value, rather than keeping them entirely m the form of monetary 
claim. The worst sufferers, according to him, arc orphans, widows, 
pensioners, and salaried and wage-earning classes. He described 
depredatory attack by the State on the purchasing power of money as 
the greatest social and political tyranny, because it touched those people 
who could least hear such a loss. 


In his talk Mr. Thakur seemed to be giving technical shape to, 
and economic explanation of, what is uppermost m the mind of every 
housewife and every wage-eaincr, who m the face of mounting prices, 
finds it difficult to keep the wolf of hunger from the door, and how to 
feed children, who are already semi naked and semi starved. 


II. Talk 

Continuing his series of lectures under Benoykumar Sarkar Memo¬ 
rial scheme of the Calcutta University, Mr. B. T. Thakur dealt today 
?25th July, 1956) with the purchasing power of money as a function of 
many variables. Banks of Issue which are national authorities in everv 
country regulate currency and credit. To conserve money's purchasing 
power merely regulation of currencv is not enough, because that would 
leave bank money, which playtf’ such an overwhelmingly important 
part in modern economy, free and it might not observe self-imposed 
monetary discipline. He next explained how every unit of currency 
issued has to be backed by what are known as currency reserves, which 
may be good, bad or indifferent. Developing the theory of currency 
reserve, he discussed Weekly Statement of Accounts of Central Banks 
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and the important components in note reserves, in the shape: of bullion, 
foreign assets, national loans, commercial obligations and other 
permissible securities. The first two items are most important from 
the point of international respect for domestic currency, and further 
reflect, directly or indirectly, the position of Balance of Payments. 
The size of Government obligations m the reserves reveals state of 
internal economy, budget, and fiscal policies. Commercial obligations 
levcal state of domestic banking and condition of trade. He also 
icferred to the speed of circulation of money as an important item in 
the economics of money and prices. 

As all monetary liabilities of Banks of Issue have same value as 
currency, it was wrong, according to him, that separate statements 
should he published for the Issue and the Banking Departments. This 
nld and outmooded method of revealing condition of Central Banking 
institutions was now pre\alen< only in a few countries like Britain, 
and India. Kvcn Butina which started its Bank of Issue only a few 

V 

\ears back, has adopted the unambiguous method of issuing one com¬ 
bined statement, as is the practice in almost the rest of the world. 

Mr. Thakur emphasised that expansion of currency against 
domestic obligations, unless supported by adequate increased produc¬ 
tion and mopping up of surplus purchasing power, created through such 
issues, was most dangerous from the point of monex’s value. 

Mr. Thakur then discussed how each of <lie components in the 
(inieiicy reserves was a iunction of several variables like imports, 
exports, production, pioductmtv of labour, wages, budgetary and fiscal 
policies of (bnernment, political thinking and appreciation of working 
oi economic law's. 

lie then dealt with the two important questions facing India : 
(B Deficit financing, and (2) How to guaid against diminution in the 
p'lichasing power of monex. 

Dealing with the first question, lie said, “ Deficit financing is 
not Alaudin’s Lamp nor ‘ Open Sesame ' ot Alibaba and lus Forty ^ 
Ki lends. Unless the field for its operation in the shape of productivity, 
Monetary discipline, supply of consumer go<xN, spit it of sacrifice to 
postpone satisfaction of physical and social needs, howsoever urgent, 
hut immediately not helpful to production, and determination of 
Government to be firm on essential requirements of sound economy, 
^Ms or can be easily brought into existence, deficit financing 
"ould only to rise in prices. In the absence of such conditions 
. there will be frequent economic disputes between various factors of 
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production, and impoverishment of people in classes least to bear such 
a suffering.” 

Whenever there was deterioration in money's value, the common 
man tried to conserve las savings, by buying goods and commodities 
of real value, including gold and silver. But the better and more statis- 
.fying method, according to Mr. Thakur, which further curbed inflation, 
was the institution of Unit Investment Trusts, fixed as well as flexible, 
which made available diversified investment in equities, or ordinary 
shares. They rise in value with inflation, which protects money’s buy¬ 
ing power represented by them. They also retard size and intensity 
of inflationary forces. But for equities to be risk free there should be 
expert advice and diversification. They are not available to the poor 
who soon become victims of greed and fraud, and lose wliat little they 
possessed. The rich of course take full advantage. But through Unit 
and sub-Uiut Investment Trusts, a small saver gels the same advantage 
and opportunity to conserve the purchasing power of Ins little savings 
He is protected against fiaud by an honest tiust, which ensures the 
safety of Ins assets bv entrusting their custody and management, to a 
good and big bank. He is also given an arrangement whereby in time 
of need he can forthwith convert his trust certificate into cash. Rapid 
broadening of money incomes in India, through our economic plan*, 
has created an urgency that the common man should not only be pro¬ 
tected from the dangers of inflation, but that the urge for such safety 
must help him to participate, according to Ins capacity, howsoever 
humble, m the capital programmes of the country. 


II. Talk On 1 ‘Management of Money” 

In his third talk in the series of Benoykumar Sarkar Memorial 
Lectures of the Calcutta University, Mr. Thakur dealt with the ques¬ 
tion of “ Management of Money ”. He emphasised that with the 
withdrawal of individual’s right to demand in exchange for his currency 
note, genuine metallic coins or good foreign currency, need for good 
management has become of paramount importance. He discussed w 
general terms constitutions and functions of Central Banks and re¬ 
marked, that for the purpose of fulfilling the twin responsibility for 
stability in prices and in exchange rates, they had to be armed wit* 
very wide powers. They might appear to be dictatorial in nature 
but one had to remember that money operated through, and fonping** • 
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upon, all actions and passions of man and controlling money actually 
meant controlling man and his behaviour. Unless large power was 
\ested in the monetary authority, or if the mouetary authority was 
obstructed by extraneous purposes, there would be undesirable changes 
in the value of money. The Central Banking institution must there¬ 
fore possess full powers : 

(1) To coutrol currency and credit and operations of agencies 
engaged in credit business; and (2) To control international move¬ 
ments of money and capital botli inwards and outwards. 

Mr. Thakur then discussed the nature and importance of the 
broad methods which Central Banks adopt to perform their duty. 


Thcv are : 

4 

(]) To vary reserve requirements of the banking system, to 
legulate its power to lend: 02) To give directions on lending policy to 
hanks in regard to purpose, margins and interest; (11) To regulate speed 
of circulation of money; (1) To fix Dank Hale as a regulator of the 
size and flow of credit; (5) To expand and contract currency against 
icsets acceptable under law, including loans to, or withdrawals of loans 
from, the banking system; ((>) Open market operations in securities, 
investments and bills and (7) To invoke, over and above the pi were 
and methods available to them under law, the aid of file Ktate on ques¬ 
tions like capital issues, regulation of internal and external trade, and 
formulation of «</ hoc policies on questions of trade, production, labour, 
budgets, taxes, tariffs, or of other fiscal nature. 


Mr. Thakur then explained how international cooperation between 
{'cutral Hanks of different countries, both direct, and through world 
agencies like World Hank, International Monetary Fund and Payment 
Unions, was helpful not only in meeting temporary embarrassments m 
the Balance of Payment positions, but also as a means of greater and 
more permanent cooperation for economic development, as wel as of 
economy in the use of bullion and hard currencies. 

For a Central Bank to be successful, it i* iinperatne that certain . 
prerequisite conditions and environments must exi-t so that an appr 
able area of domestic economy is under the influence of its pohciek. 
Unless a country passed a well organised internal money marke , 
with proper coordination and cooperation between its various com 
neats, and a large portion ol Money in circulation formtd a p«t of tins 
market, power of a monetary authority to regulate purchasing power of 
money through currency and credit operations would to weak, feeble 


and small. 
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Mr. Thakur emphasised ; “But the most important thing for the 
preservation of money’s value is not the charter or the powers, which a 
national Parliament gives to its Central Bank, but the men who manage 
it. Money today is a highly evolved and very complicated and com¬ 
plex tool; and the men who ultimately regulate it, must be technically 
highly skilled and widely experienced. They must be fearless to use 
powers, and ask for even more powers if that becomes necessary. A 
Central Banker is not a book-keeper or a lender of money, but a vigi¬ 
lant and an intelligent observer, of all that happens in human desires, 
moods and passions. He must be a person with his finger tips on the 
pulse of all that happens around him, internally and externally. He 
must possess capacity to clearh see, anticipate and evaluate, past, 
current and potential events.” 

Mr. Thakur concluded his today’s talk by discussing experience 
available in the monetary history of different countries, and emphasised 
that*there was no royal road to better living or national prosperity, 
excepting through international understanding, goodwill and coopera¬ 
tion, built on the realization of the axiomatic truth, that without work 
and productive efficiency, there could bo no higher standard of living. 
NATURE, whether in the field of Physics or Economics, does not give 
something for nothing. (*2Gtli July, 1 ( J5G). 


IV Talk On “Indian Banking and the Reserve Bank oi« Indu” 

In his final talk todav in the series of Benovkumar Barkar Memo- 
rial Lectures of the Calcutta University, Mr. Thakur spoke on “Indian 
Banking and the Reserve Bank of India ”. He said, “ Although 
elementary principles of money, credit and interest have been known to 
the people of India for centuries, as evidenced by the lav/s of ancient 
* Hindu Law giver Mann, and hundi or bill as an instrument of savings, 
remittance and investment, has been in use for hundreds of years and 
is'current even today, modern banking in India, based on note currency 
and cheques, as instruments of exchange and payment, is only a century 
old. Until 1860 when the law relating to Joint Stock Companies based 
on principles of limited liability, was first introduced in this country* 
there was no, or very ‘little, of oorporate banking. “ Banking, Indian 
in capital and management, is only fifty years old # \ Examining 
the history and progress of Indian banking, he' referred to early failures 
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of banks, and the losses suffered by depositors, through ignorance or 
lack of integrity, of those in their chaige. But Mr. Thakur explained, 
that every nation had to pay price, to gain knowledge and experience, 
lor the development of new enterprises and to give form to new ideas 
struggling to take shape; and that in comparison to early history of 
banking in other countries, India had nothing to bo ashamed of. The 
country could feel proud that on the whole it had built up reliable credit 
htructure cheaply, and without weakness. 

Ho then discussed figures of deposits of Indian banks and remarked, 
1 hat in relation to currency in circulation, institutional banking was 
still backward; and in fact there was deterioration in relationship 
between deposits and currency as compared to pre-war dayB. Until 
(he formal ion of the Reserve Bank of India in 1035, indigenous banks 
could not' render adequate service, nor develop large custom of depositors, 
because of the absence of a Central Bank, which could level in the last 
resort to banks, of course against adequate and liquid securities. But 
it was curious, he remarked, that the co-relation between deposits of 
scheduled banks and currency in circulation, which was 129% before 
the War should have deteriorated by two-fifths, to only 75% at the 
present time. In other countries the co-relation was several times more, 
c.g., in the U.S.A. the ratio of commercial bank deposits to currency 
was 500% and in Great Britain it was nearly 100%, to currency circulating 
internally in that country. Out of Its. 1,500 crores of currency in use 
loda}, the amount ot scheduled bank deposits was less than Its. 1,100 
ctores, and the amount of cadi with scheduled hanks amounted to 
only Its. 40 crores, which was less than 3% of notes in circulation. 
Banks had another Rs. 60 crores as potential currency, in the shape of 
balances with the Reserve Bank. With so much money outside the 
organised banking system it was extremely difficult, in spite of very 
wide powers possessed by the Indian Bank of Issue, to adequately 
legulate the value of money through its currency and credit policies 
In the United States the amount of currency with commercial banks was 
o\er 9% of the total currency in circulation; hut what was still more 
important the amount of their balances with the Federal Reserve system 
was six times the amount of their cash, similar relationship in this 
country being only 3£ times. ' 

Mr. Thakur emphasised that the first and foremost necessity for 
improving the operational scope of India’s Central Banking Institution 
was to develop the size of Indian banking, and to give every possible 
incentive, inducement, and encouragement for such a purpose. 

Discussing the Reserve Bank of India, its functions and working, 
Mr. Thakur said, that it was a terribly over loaded institution burdened 
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with many duties which were not relevant to the performance of its 
task as monetary authority. Over and above its role as regulator of 
currency and credit, and as the banker and lender to banks, it was the 
licensing authority for banks, and authority to permit opening of branches 
in India and outside, the examiner of banks working in the country, 
and the exchange controller. It had special responsibilities to help 
dealers in agricultural and industrial credit. Through its ownership of 
the Stale Bank it was threatening to be the competitor of commercial 
banks. For a vast country like India it would bo more appropriate to 
transfer non-monetary duties of the hank to separate agencies of the 
State. 

Speaking on the nationalization of the Imperial Bank and its 
working as State Bank, Mr. Thaknr said, “It is most shocking to the 
bankers of the country that serious struggle should ha\c so soon developed 
between the management and the bureaucracy, on questions of- principles 
and policies, so as to oblige the Chairman, Dr. John Matliai and the 
Managing Director, Mr. Handoo both of whom are level headed men to 
tender resignation. The bank and its officers have always enjoyed 
greatest respect for sobriety and paid mosf scrupulous attention to the 
propriety of banking tenets. It is had for Indian banking and Indian 
money to employ the biggest and oldest commercial bank of the eounlrv 
as a subservient tool to officialdom, and to serve political expediencies.” 

Mr. Thaknr then discussed the Unitary CYntral Banks and Federal 
type of Central Banking authority, as m the United Stafes, and remarked, 
that for a vast country like India, where economic development was 
patchy, regional Rosen e Banks, eo-ordmated and integrated by a 
powerful Central Monetary Board, possessing very wide powers, would 
be better and more useful. Such a vvstpm would lead to amelioration 
in banking and in economic development. Necessary conditions could 
then be more quickh created under which Indian money would be easiei 
to discipline and control. 

He then referred to the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill passed by 
the Indian Parliament, but awaiting sanction of the Upper House, and 
said that, there was no urgency for the changes contemplated by the 
Bill. In his opinion the whole question, should be examined bv a 
tdbhnical body of monetary and banking experts to decide the type of 
Central Banking authority, its constitution and powers, most suited to 
thte country, particularly when there had been no probe into the Indian 
banking and currency system, since 'the foundation of the Reserve 
Bank. Continuing Mr. Thakur remarked, that change from Unitary to 
Federal form of Central Banking would not mean shift in the govern¬ 
mental responsibility from the Centre to 'the States, or sharing it 
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the States; but the geographical decentralization through regional banks, 
with adequate machinery and means of working in the hands of the 
Supervisory Board, must lead to better and wiser control over money’s 
value. There would be better appreciation of monetary requirements 
of different regions; and expansion of banking and building up of 
monetary discipline of the people would be quickened. 

The Speaker also 1 of erred to the problem of the small banks. 
According to him they had definite place m the banking s\stem. They 
provided more personalised service to the small man. But these banks 
suffered fiom handicaps of knowledge and experience. Instead of 
liquidating them, as was the opinion ot some of those who had some 
\oice m the determination of this question, it would he in the country's 
intei est to bring them m the orbit of influence and responsibility of big 
hanks. The probltm , Mr. Thakur said , nas too big for the Reserve 
Bank to handle directly , as an examiner or a controller, or even as a 
guide and friend. But if it passed on this duty to big banks of the 
countn, each one of them, after careful examination of the small banks 
entrusted to its care, could build up its orbit of banking influence and its 
satellite banks. “ Borne such method must lead to quicker integration 
of all the agencies and elements which make up the Indian money 
m.iiket so vital for the formulation and operation of correct monoTary 
pohej,” in god the Speaker. (*27th July, 1956) 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE CARYAPADAS* 

Mas. AkUN\ II MiDAIl 
Pnfettor cl Philosophy, 1 ulna Woman's College 

Introduction 

Since their publication in J01G (if not their first discovery 
eailier in J907; by MM. Haraprasad S.Istrl, the ^hiryupadas, along 
with the Doliakosas liavo proved to be an invaluable source of study to 
scholars and research woikers of Indian life and language. They arc 
now fairly kno*n to all. The (^aryas m particular are a collection of 
50 songs of which 40 are intact and half of an ither is avail¬ 
able. The poets, or rather the in}stic teachers, who composed them 
are 23 Mddhacaryas, of whom Ivanhapada has 13 songs, 
Bhusuku 8, Suaba 4, Kukkuripiida 3, Lui, Savara and fiantipada 
2 each and the others one each to his credit. The style of composi¬ 
tion is enigmatic inasmuch as it is in Sandhabhasii, which means 
in an ‘intentional stylo' of enigmas that only the initiated can 
decode and practise with the help of the Guru. 

Probllms fok Cultural History 

Along with the two Dohakosas of Saraha and Ki?na<;arya, the 
£aryapadas were found in 1907 in mss of the Nepal Duibar Jjibrary ; 
and the text of each pada as well as dohft in the mss. was followed 
by Sanskrit commentaries. These commentators, how T ever, do not 
make the Bense of the songs clearer to modem scholars. They wee 
understood to be about Buddhistic Sahajayana cult Their linguistic 
problem was settled no doubt by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatlerjea (O.D. 
B.L , page 112) who established it beyond doubt that the language of 
the f^aryas was old Bengali of about (900 A.D.) nine hundred years 
ago though it is interspersed wjth Apabhrainsa and Maithill forjns. The 
time of the (^aryas has also been more or less decided broadly between 
A.D 900-1100. The text of the verses has been settled with more 
certainty by later scholars like Dr. P. C. Bagclii who tried to reach 
fruitful decisions on many points with the help of the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of the verses. Careful study of these Tibetan 

sources, i.c.. texts and tfaftslation, and more thorough knowledge of <he 

' * ** 
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Indian Tantrika Buddhistic developments, especially VajraySna And 
Babajayana, and closer reading of Dohakosas along with the commenta¬ 
ries on the Varyas have continued during these forty year B . So the real 
puzzle, the sense of the garyas, has been on the way to a practical solu¬ 
tion through the studies of Dr. M. Sahidullah (whose main concern was 
at first the Dohas of Kanha and Saraha), Dr. P. C. Bagchi {Journal of 
the Department of Letters, C. U., Vol. XXX, Studies in Tantras , C. U. 
1939, etc.) and of S. B. Dasgupta ( Obscure Religious Cults as the. 
Background of Bengali Literature, C. U. 1946), Prof. M. M. Basu 
(Garyapadas, C. U., 1943) and Dr. Sbkumar Sen (Garyd Giti). The 
background of the garyas is as a result better understood ; the 
philosophical standpoint of the garyas has been carefully worked out in 
Dr. P. C. Bugclii’s Studies in Tantras and Dr. S. B. Dasguptas' 
Obscure Religious Cults as the Background of Bengali Literature ; *he 
interconnection between vaiious facts, ideas and cults has also been 
traced out with insight and scholarship There remains of course ample 
scope for difference of opinions ; for the \cry nature of the Varya* as 
mystic 6ongs and teaching of esoteric import leaves room for different 
interpretations. Besides these, the garyas present problems to the 
students of Indian Philosophy and Cultural History which are interesting 
and call for further attention. For, these belong to a period which is 
dark in political and social history : and the light they throw,—if it can 
be called light,—makes that darkness even deeper ; while to the students 
of Philosophy and Cultural History their imports increase as we come 
to think more of these. For example, we are tempted on the one 
hand to search underground and into unsuspected quarters of our past 
for the roots of th^e Sahajayuuifds* ideas, Sahajiya Tantra cults and 
practices. We are forced on the other to note the strange popularity 
of these cults and practices in large areas of Northern India and 
outside (e.g., Tiftet, Mongolia) where they wore carried. And, lastly, 
we have to admit the connection and influence of the ideas and 
elements we find in the Varya songs m the doctrines and tenets of the 
mediaeval saints like Kabfra, Dadu, Sundara Das, etc., the Sants and 
Hufis of Northern India, and in the undoubted survival of similar ideas 
and tenents in the philosophy and practice of various branches qt 
Sahajija Vaisnavas of mediaeval Bengal and in the different Baul 
faTW) songs even now. In the present paper, I do not however desire 
to go into these intricate and intriguing questions; I would rato$r 
like to confine myself to a limited field, viz. of Philosophy of garyapadafe, 
their main features and interconnections with other Indian philosophi- 
ial and religions doctrines. Naturally they iotrodwe ,us to more 
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problems which must concern students of cultural history and those of 
religious thoughts and practices. 

Cui/r and Formulae 

The £aryas, it has to be recognised by orthodox students 
of Philosophy, do not enunciate any theory of knowledge as such or 
controvert any other, as different schools of Indian Philosophy profess 
to do. Tho songs are obviously connected with a cult which is 
Sahaja-Tantra and are fundamentally formulae of a particular course of 
religious Sadhana and hints of personal experience of the Siddlia- 
qaryae, or ‘Masters of Sadhana*. These Mast* rs are held to have 
succeeded in attaining through the course the powers over natural 
forces and their own destiny too. All Endian schools of thought, as we 
know, provide for a course of Sadhaua. The £aryas as we have 
already mentioned are peculiar in this that essentially they are the 
formulae of a cult, Sahaja-Tantra, and do not care to be so orthodox in 
exposing or accepting the theories and doctrines of Sahajayana of 
BuJdhistn. Their peculiar Indian character is undeniable. For, 
inspite of their obviously unorthodox outlook they accept an Indian 
.framework of philosophy and religion, viz., fir^t, the theory of Karma 
And the cycle of births and deaths ; and as a corollary to that, the 
doctrine of Mukti, or liberation from the cycle. It may be added that 
they accept the two basic notions of Buddhism, viz., that of Nairatmii 
or non-soul doctrine and that of Nirvana or Buddhistic doctrine of 
^liberation, which came to be developed historically by different 
Buddhistic Schools as a positive state called differently (sun)ata.), 

fV*T8T (tathata), etc. and finally (mahasukba) by the Sahajayamsts. 

And in this, i.e., in the doctrine of final attainment like the Sahaja- 
yanists, the <?arya-singers appear tore-state in their own way the theory 
of cessation of duality and realisation of non-duality 01 STJff (advaita). 

Inspite of the general and regular traditiou of the Indian people 
and 'philosophers, it may be pointed out that unorthodoxy, as ad index 
of the undying spirit of inquiry and questioning, is as much a trait of 
Indian philosophy as regular and orthodox tradition. The veiy 
Upanisadas are in a sense a challenge to the orthodox Vedic notion 
of qwfa fag ; and Buddha himself, a rebel agaiust Vedic oithodoxy, 
is also an example of that tradition of unorthodoxy. As in other 
things the fight between orthodoxy and new inquiry continued 
within Buddhist fold too to develop new Schools, e.g., from theravada 
(fettnt) to sautrantika, and vaibhasika, qsnfafc of li»° 

and, again against that, from tartq; to inadhyamika, *n**fe% aD(1 
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yogacara, ntnTOR, or vqiianavada of the line. The 

HfniPf line interpenetrated by the Tantuka doctrines, gave rise 
to Yapayana, q^OTTC, and sahaj lylna, npranq, of the T.lntnka Buddh¬ 
ism. In fact, the iea!iy unorthodox School in Indian life and 
thought is lepresented, among oiheib, by the at the one 

end and, at the othoi end, by the Tantnkas who were objecti- 
vjsts and Idealists as well and who upheld ihe popular pre-Vedic and 
uon-Vedie rites and ptactices and the way of life and thought that the 
masseb of men and women followed fiom a iemote past. We 
have, for example, to remli that the Mohen-jo-daro excavations 
joint to this burmifce , the yogi in usina tliere undoubtedly reminds 
one of the Hat ha-yoga processes, In which the human body 
becomes the only Inse of sidb ini We know how these Yoga 
practices vvete to emerge in later Tantnka-Yogx as a definite doctrine 
of phycho-physiologual and even bCxo-iehg'ouB cult. What is how- 
e\er to be ernph isi/ed here is that the Tantias icpresented a body 
ol complex anl e\on conflnJing primitive rites and practices with 
in equally pmmti\o bihef in lingic, charm*, etc , which the Vedic 
filth could not altogether upioot. (In fict, the Atharva Yeda had 
to adm»t ‘■omo of them ) These utes and piacfices persisted 1 
itnong the people while the elites (Hindu, Biuddha Jam, etc.) , 
continued to discuss the niture of leality, God, etc , at an upper 
le\el ol the society The doctulies of the tiding section, no doubt, 
influenced the people gradually and the life and thought of the ^ 
tilling se tions al-o c itue to he moie and inoie influenced in their turn 
by the populai pi act ices and beliefs. In tlie piocess, even wheu 
the orthodox leaflets I tow no Ion thes' culfci, other (hm leers began to 
Mu' them new liduput it 1011 s as they accepted thou, and, flnaliy, 
all schools of philosophers, 1 o , ihe Hindu , Bu'illhis Jain is, etc. 
began to succumb to them as folk 11*0 ml f Ik beliefs while 
a< copting the Tantias as the guiding pi me 1 pic ol than sadhina All 
began to iconent and modify their icspective liuouos of liberation 
in that Tantuka light. So, tiom the intellect ml and subjectivist 
point of view of Yoga* *ua 01 th Vjjinnavada (4th-7th 
<<ntury A.D.; which emphasize! m tunsfoimatxon, the 

Buddhist MahayanibU slowly wonf ovci to Tintnka Yoga practices 
(8th century A.D.j to develop whifc may be called (MI4l|pt 
and the varieties of Tantrayana like and tflpnrof, 

all with Tantra as the foundation of their sadhana. The unortho¬ 
doxy of the £arya-singers should therefore be put not to the Upani- 
sadik sources but to the Tantrikaf*feoufc09 in the main, which placed 

% r - 
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woman at the centra of the sadHana. This unortliodoxy is patent 
in their spirit of (a) Repudiation of asceticism (Qaryfl. 13,3^) , 

(b) deriouncement of erudite scholarship (Doliakosa 7, 9, 27) ; 

(c) criticism of oiihodoxy and dry formalism in religious life (Corya 
J.34. IOi ; (d) upholding womanhood and a sexo-religious faith in 
woman a-» the cenlr.il doctiinc of this sadhana,—the last factor 
b°ing derived perhaps fiom an on dually existing form of matiiarchy. 

S\h\ia>\na Tantrtkv Klkmenis 

The Fltihaja\ana Tantnkas, them, are of first importance 
m the study of the Carya* That is seen in the emphasis on the 
following aspects : 

(t) Firstly, Ourmadl. Tt is, as vve know, an old feature wlien 
printing pre-s was unknown and all knowledge had to be impailel 
person illy by the (iuru to the Sis\ i and it came down traditionally 
from the Yedie age in the h i m of gfen. The esoteric clnractei 
of the Tantrika tiadhana moreover made the On?u all-import nit , 
the enigmatic language could only be revealed by the preceptor 
to the disciple, e.g: (Caiya 2J, 28, 10, f>) 

“3T3 & J|BT I 

Bt Gwa” II <C, 21) 

Or, the mysti*’ character of the trutli is imperceptible to 
-both the Guru and the Sis^a; e g: 

srtaft & aft 219 i 
*1^ b rftar *ptc ii 

ftfwanr ft wir I 

sta ffsftftsi 3Tg*n” ii (C, 40) 

Still tbo pr n ( eptor, hejnj: the only help for a Vajrajam 
Siidhaka, has been directly lofetreil to and Ins been depicted so in 
<>rya 45, e.g. : 

fssw” | 

bbh Bt gBtgBTPft i 

(ii) Secondly, the body is being cencoivod as the main plank of 
Sadhana. The body has been scaspted as ‘Microcosm of the Universe'; 
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the theory of different seats of Sakti and its uplift froifi the different 
nerve plexuB stretched up to the maintained. The theory of the 
nerves and nervous energy hns been variously demonstiated in the 
concepts like mfe ^rr-s^snr, $«t- 

*fnT*3RWT, etc. or the lolt and light patlis of nervous 
energy and the concept of grpsn in the middle as the ara ^ldWHl ' il t 
Various symbols recall them as m imfestej in the forms of 
fftfTR or ‘dualistic knowledge* or, in some ease*, male and female 
entities. The Theory of or the significant gestme-* for practising 
the Yoga easily and conveniently has been hinted at m different 
Caryas, fCaryas 1, 3, 7, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17) e.g. 

ftRW *T?SST II ” (C, 7) 

(The path has been blocked by «nfe and ; perceiving this 

♦ 

Klnha has become mindless) 

Or, “garers I 

3R*T ^ ftwET mvgft if (0, 17) 

(The instillment has cot Min as its part ; the moon supplies its 
lungs. The stick is «Rif*T ; SM*Ccft is pla>iiig.) 

Or, “dife s ifa % 'xfca I 
3R?T S*T? 3TST? 4J?*TT$ II 

wraft <r?st au^rt I 

ft??? ii 

anfosife etot Jte? *?$i | 

?ftiq ? ft ft* an*?it u 

? r * i£q*r te au st? i 

q?H *5* g^T? II 

anftan sng 4^ i 

anai JTlfen ar?5ST if \<\ ID 

(n/) Thirdly, the female lorce in the fotm ol puio comiiic energy 4 
i* »s been depicted as TOT**), itssft, ai^cft, and, sometimes, 

' SPflft, *? fflft , etc. lepresentiug S?WWT, oi It is perhaps 

lustoiicaily speaking a legacy of a primitive niatiiaichal society, the 
memory of which the man-made \ edie t}po could not altogether 
oppress. These ideas about the female fo rce ajs the energy are 41 
comparable with the dualistic concepts Jike firrofti or and 

muon of these two forces result in or The idea of gmnf 

unplies a ecxo-rehgious union of a ^d 

This consummation s>t upgar, further, is only realisable for au esoteric 
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Sadliaka which otherwise cannot be torn h'*d or grasped by even an 
erudite scholar 10, 18, 4, 98) e.g : 

“smr $ Rrrt i 

etf si? ^tir snfen ti 

»n®t itert hIw ?m i 

. foftur ah* edn li” (0,10) 

Or, “i*\ ima afe srafa writ srei» 

wtfift dhat Tttfbf H^rfl iftm gsrft u 
TTRt Tins uar?) in *>? gp!i gt? rat I 

foist nw W8*t§3ifl it 

stht gr?i i f i fe g ft nanra eriteft i 

w$gft qsin ft's? n 

fed^ig nfeasi *?*it nftg^ £r? i 

nad gan 5?rft ^prrfn st^asl ii 

firs? @r ungt *>Tg* ^t? i 

gn ntrafn «b^ ®^sn nfi§| Tifn h” ((\ 4) 

It may be noted heie that repeatedly a strong attack hag been 
launched against caste system with the effective and appiopiiate u^c of 
the terms traft, WTOft and ?T|Fn(^n, etc. 

(iv) Fourthly, wedded to these Tanlnka practices is then the 
theory of Saliaja which is of purely Buddhistic origin and affilia¬ 
tion as a phi'osophica) Iheon Sahaja>ana, as we have to recognise, 
retains (1) the kernal gf Mahayana Buddhism, (2) from Ivala- 
Qakrayana, the theory ol thiee-lold Buddha form or represent 

ing the stages of gradual enlightenment, fiom ftqtacra to *fcftTOra> 
then to final vnhura ; and panic ulaity the theory of Buddha as full of 
99? and 5F*rai and TOiW and tin ir final support. e.g.: 

“oft WIT 5TT^ I 

w *it? snf** h” (C, &) 

Or, “fpiwilf ^Tamrefiiq” (C, 114) 

The Buddha is the supfort ol qs^'Jii «n the active male principle 
and sqrr as the corresponding field or star responsible for originating 
nnmeious potential Buddhas. 

VUiiWANA LliGAClhh IN S\UUA*\NA 

Sahajayana further has taken from ersWR the concept of 
as to or an adamant and indomitable principle. Bodhicitta originally 
and popularly signifies male principle (Semen Virile—P. C. Bagchi) 
and in the spiritual sense, the state o§*Ciita, in •which the highest 
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illumination comes called tTOHl or ‘tlifttness*. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge about ie very meagre owing to tlie dearth 

ol materials. We may however compare tome of the texts of •the 
(, aiyas with one of the passages of (Chap. 4 of Part II 

ol our mss. of the 

a 

‘ fssratai gnjfifi «Rgtei i 

mr ftifirs ^ fa; w d®i ii 

wfa to 5i3T? mi mum ftfirer? i 
S®T ®lf*3fc <rioiW Jf* n”—«.(<. 

(This oiiginal form has been iestoied fiom the Chinese tianshitiou 
f>y Dr. I 1 . C. Bagchi in liis Studies in Tanlra). 

Very bimilai ideas we get m the ('aryS Hi. 

“fiifa® to* ®ri@) ^ ®mr mr i 
mx wtot I mr wto wi® mw? ti 
mi® sfar mum wra? i 
fiftxr mm? gif ii 
TOjmiPi fift® fit®® wlfro ttotort i 
mm zi®fe ®rfifi famr fimm ii” 

A direct icference to TOWFT hat. Incn made in the (,'aiy.i 19 and 
1C , o.g. 

“tort* <nit qrmn i 

^5T giro n” 

or 

"mgi fa®*i ®ro* wfmn” 

* • 

Again, <Nfc*iMi'T has accepted partially (he beliei in (ho 

attainment of power over natural forces (Inoiigh the Tantuka 
piactiees of 978, g3fT f 9TTO, expressed in different s^mboK. e 

“wrt* wff A jj *t i 

m wfig^ft i® ®®r ir ((’, .'7) 

W|hmw furthot has ;u< ipt< d (ho eaitlih loiei*' aitoi typify- 

mg the ideas like $5* and not b\ ‘dnn'iun tlier-e forces, but 

•') Uansfoiming them ,uid winning suitable l»t ‘■alvation. e.g.* 

“fomt mi ftmt mi famt wimnari i 

mpgygft ft* m fianw u to, 31) . 

Ol 

“gmrom w wifm w awfti wfia I 

mn ftron? ajrom mi ii” (0,15) 

(Also see (J,l,13. 14,42, 45) 
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Sahajayana accepted and developed the terminology and symbolism 
of wmm, an esoteric rult f viz. vajra = dombT, padma = nati kurnia = 
rajak* tathagata = biuhmani, r.itna—candali, etc. In fact, we have 
sufficient leaoons to assert that Sahajayana is but a later development 
of tfOTTO holding that ultimate nature of all objects and being is 
sahaja ; and that to be it-established in saltaja, undergoing the rituals 
and practices under the Guru's direction, is the Minimum bonum, e.g. 

« ^ 3$ sift m ** i 

m u 

51 $? iu &g mm i 

ftWr u” (C, 32) 

We may compare this idea with a parallel one in as 

{ig'ai'alita I 

AdVAI'JA Yl DANTA PARALLELS 

The%et of ideas mentioned previously may remind us of tho 
ideas like which signifies the real and original nature ot 

4ft in Brahmasiitra, 

We may also note the indefinite character of this 8?ai like 
Brahman mentioned in the tJpanisidas We may recall the (^arya 4o 
as an example. 

31613131 I 

«n?w (ethist ii 

3T 3T13I I 

• arg * mm ii * 

jp? 4ft i 

srrwmfft r 4ft ii” ((’, 40> 

It will not be pioper to assume that the later phases of Buddhism 
were losing themselves into Brahmanism. The social condition of 
that time, the then prevailing religious cults, all are almost unknown 
to us. A careful scrutiny ot Sankara Dai<ana still produces m 
one an irresistible temptation !o» >< viewing the entire system vvjtli 
a Buddhistic approach, and asking, ‘Was Sankara hi much influenced 
by Buddhsjm as to substitute the tame by a synonymous thought ? 

It is difficult to tugger t a reply. Advailavada differs from 
Sunyavada in all its conclusions. JNizgutia Brahmau is not 4unyt£L ; 
the ideas like niayii and avidya, vrjnana and prajfta, tathatii 
and paramaithika eat t va are by nu means identical. Still 
somehow we ieel that the ideas jphich were used by Sankara against 
his Buddhist opponents bad been grtWually synchronised into'and • 
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fitted up with later developments of Mahayana Buddhism* We 
are quoting here the Varya No. 41 for an appiopnate illustration.: 

“CTR *t qfiftn i 

WKIW *t *1^ fis *T 9tlt II 

**5*tf*r* nm cm *tfi i 

*f* **t^ g^f 9F*®u nt*T u 

*?*^Nt 919 * q&fifa si^ht i 

mmriT *t && *f*i *^ w? 3f^*r n 
jifagmr fo* *n[ sraj sjfo* i 
9 ig*r *** *tot* u 
mg **f 9 s 335 **? *2 **st *f* to i 
** at g?r *^fe g^g mg? m u” (C, 41) 

[t is not siupnwng that some typical examples of Sankaia Dai<ana 
,ue present m tins Vaiya. The othei cxpiession fin? 95*9 HI frqoj 
may be refetied to the idea of 31991% in Sankia Daisana. 

Ornrit Tinas 

Hut theie aie the othei (, aryls ie\eahng the ideas hkofifsgWTf or 
31% ft 0T5T Ol snferfiK fi[5 * 1 %* 01 %*|T 91<ft Sftfft $ 

**9»9I^t, etc These ideas aie the typical ideas to be found in the 
sv denis of fsqfrT Some Vinyls hint at the much more spiritually 
developed path of } oga, eitliei mentioning sometimes *9gf&92*n*T or 
HR at othei (line^. The common ideas in Yoga PI llosophy, hkc 
fa * 3 19 *? or * 2 Hfl%(% aie not unknown in some other padas. 
r lhtf significant ideas like *1*9*191, gfT, * 1 * 9 , etc. 

cle uly mdieite the Tantnka piactices. already introduced in the fold 
of Buddhism aspie\ailmg then The concepts of *9<fT, 991*19, *ffig9r, 
ft?W fkwi&Zy gsTOT, *?*r, etc , ha\e aht idy Ik on mentioned 

in the padas illustiatiiu the lehiion between 9 ^ 9 T 9 and *£*919, as baa 
bun shown picviously S une otlui (\ny on the otln i hand, convey 
the icil spmfc of *^m?19T or enigmatic langmge which does net allow 
the lext to become an object of cheip populate ^ typical example 
loi this enigmatic expression is found in f 1 uya M 

" 21 ®* *t* 9* *ff I 

*T* 9T% ftfc *T^eft II 
9*T tf*T9 99%® 3TT* I 
j%® 33,% hi **T* n 
fiong® *rff*T 9T* i 
Pra f%* <? %9 md* ii 

ait *) gpft ■ 

*t 9t *hr *% *ntft u 
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fcfa firfu frorei wi giro i 

zw «n»n *fhi $*ref ii” (C, 33) 

* 1 

Some of lho writers of the (^aryapadas are found to be identical 
with some of the preceptors of ihc Nath Cult and that cult may be even 
detected in present times in existence. KYsnaearya or Kanha, Lui or 
Matsyendra Nath, and Jdlandharipilda or Ffaripa (in Bengali Maina- 
raatib* Song) are some of the gurus mentioned in the different padas 
whicli aie ascribed to the^e writers. It may be indicated further that 
the names Maisyendra Nath or JalMidliaii me rather occupational in 
significance. It is e\ident that these siddha gurus used to defy the 
rigidity of and caste system. 

A PlIIAlITIVE* SoUItCK ? 

* 

Thus we ?oc that it is almost an impossible task for us to trace 
a consistent and definite philosophical standpoint from the C* r yap a d a3 > 
which like many other Indian cults and movements are composed of so 
many complex ideas of complex origin. Some of the padas may be 
fitted into some philosophical categories. Hinduism and Buddhism, 
religious controvertan 1 scholarly t»adition, mysticism and rituals, 
primitive practice* and Yogic abstraction, Non-dual Monism and 
symbolic Dualism, arc all lobe found in the writings of the Siddhfi- 
ciiryas in stubborn contradiction and close tynthe-ds. Accurate 
knowledge of the school of the Siddhacaryas and of their background, 
by which we. could have explained this levolting and reconciling 
-attitude of the f^aryfis c till remains to he gathered. Dr. Sukumar 
Sen and snne other scholars* aie of opinion that the (^aryas were 
written by a dn<-s of writers or ttadhakas who belonged to a very 
tocient esoterr* cult existing in India and outside even from a primitive 
age. All the dillerent religions like Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism 
and their diffcient brandies like Ajlvakas, Kapalikas, Lingayatas, * 
Nalh-YogI, Sfiktas, fiaiva*, Vaisnavas, and the later Buddhistic 
developments could not deny the background influence of this pre- 
Vedic and dynamic cult. They all have drawn inspiration from this 
common source from time to time and naturally have been influenced 
by one abother. This idea, however, may only partially account for 
Mhe amalgamating and synthetic spirit of the (Jaryapadas. We have to 
wait, of course, for further researches throwing more light on this 
hypothesis of a primitive and pre-Vedic religious background. The 
ojoly comment that can be made here is that a secret-treasure, well- 
garbed in a riddle of language, isolated the mystic philosophical depth 
of the Qaryapadaa from the more well-known Indian schools of thought 




r •• •* 



and prevented them from getting mixed 

superior level, sarcastically referred to by the Siddbae 

castes, viz. 


ffiroTI 

d; smpit mnoi snftwt h” (C, 10) 


.At the same time, universality and synthetic spirit of barmdny 
underlying all validity and truth are the fundamentals of all Indian. 
systems. The Qaryas cannot remain very far from these fundamentals;/f' 
while approaching the truth in their direct and unique manner. This a 
may account for the reconciling spirit of the Qaryapadas inspile of all 
the differences. 


Conclusion 


We may, as students of Indian philosophy, draw then a few . 
conclusions from the ^aryapadas as we have studied them so far, 
viz: 

(1) The philosophy of the Qaryapadas means more a Sadhana 
than a mere body of doctrines. 

(2) The philosophy is evidently a compromise between Dualism^ 
and Monism, strong commousense and a formalistic negation ofg& 
life-force. It is a reconciliation further between Tantrika practice witljr 
sexo-religious symbolism and abstract relation as supposed to exist]: 
between nature and cosmic consciousness. 


(3) The philosophy of (^aryapadas further may be gathered as a 
merging of Two into One, suggesting WfJTCTOn or Dvaita merging 
into a*rar or 


(4) The state of Nirvana, which follows elimination of all other 
existence, is itself held to be a positive state of bliss. It .is a^l. 
undeniable psychic state but not an existent reality like Brahman, * 


(5) The trend of philosophy is mainly Idealistic. It may ^ 
further elaborated as a sort of Dialectical Idealism supported by two 
wings in conflict and union, interpenetrating and developing into a 

one, e.g. Being and Nothing constituting together Tathata or Bealitj^;. 

(6) The scattered materials of philosophy form a strong weapon 
of protest 8gainst the traditional and customary pattern of soOi&l. _ 
but they become by no means less popular or cheap among 
ing members of a particular section of people, 
of the main purposes of all philosophy. > 
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THemenJs an6 poticcs of jJ&oofes 

Iz&ak Walton—By Margaret Bottrall; Published by Longmans,- Green 
& Co, for The British Council and The National Book League; Impression 
of 1055; Pages 40; Price 2s net. 

The author of The CompJcat Angler , like his creation Piscator, bos 
always been a thoroughly likeable follow, never a subject of controversy. 
And Mrs. Botlrall’s intoiosting study presents more of biographical material 
on the subject than critical estimate of his work, a fenture unusual to 
other issues m the series. She records Walton’s long life and family 
history wherein wiih his marriages, children, and grand-children he knew 
‘no anxious cares through near a century of pleasant years’ (born in 1593 
when Shnkcspearo's Venus end Adnnis was published, died in 1683 a year 
before the publication of Drydcn’s UeJigio Laici ) against a no less attractive 
background of J7c. social life m England with its religious polemics, 
fushionablo recreations, and political turmoils. 

With Walton’s mediooie occasional verses the eutic has nothing 
to do. She is concerned with his superior prose work with its infiuito 
interest in lives of other people he knew or reflecting ins personal tastes 
and views, ills contribution to tin* dovelopnu nt of biography, despite 
Njcolson’s disparagement, is appreciable, his ) jives —of the metaphysical 
poets, Donne and Herbert, and of the prose wtiters, Hooker, Wotion, 
and Sandtrson—being models of the typo with an abundance of human 
sympathy. His attitude is that of the poitrait painlei, and his method 
selective, not walking all around liis subject, but chooMng ,, the '.most 
stuking lineaments of each man and the angle from which he appears 
to the best advantage. Walton is no Boswell, a inert retailer of peisonal 
gossip, but conveys a wonderful sense of intimacy without sacrifice of 
revorenco, celebiating, for instance, Dr. Domic the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and paying scant attention to Jack Donne the poet and amou’st. The Lives 
owe their vivacity primarily to the embedded am edotes such as the 
unforgettable encounter of George Herbert with tht carter on his way 
to the music party at Salisbury. 

An insight into Walton’s sympathies and antipathies is provided by 
his letters published anonymously in Love and Truth, as also by oosual 
references in his masterpiece. The former reveals his staunch Anglican 
faith in religion and his Royalist allegiance in politics. The latter, auto¬ 
biographical and representative of the race in a wider sense, bas*enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, delighting men for about SOOjyears, and reprinted 
dearly as many times, the rending public at home]) liking it for its 
thoroughly English character, with its genuine? love for English country 
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sights and sounds, and the kindly, tolerant humour of a patient old 
Englishman. The volume has its usefulness both as a fisherman's prac¬ 
tical guide and as a manual of instructions for the conduct of social life. 
But the dominant note is not didacticism, but pleasure from pastoral 
fantasy incorporating nil sorts of fabulous lore, from contemplative recrea¬ 
tion of the peaceful angler, book in hand, nrd from the genial wit of 
friendly talk and fanciful digressions. Waltoninn humour sometimes 
rings like Pepys's, as in the portrait of the Restoration cleric 4 in a long, 
curled trim periwig, a large tippet, and a silk cassock' or in that of his 
counterpart, the elergy-wife, striving for precedency 4 in silk cloathes 
bedaub'd with lace acd head hanging about with painted ribands’. The 
book, holds Lamb, another true huinomt in the language, 'breathes the 
very spirit of innocence and simplicity of heart, \nouId sweeten a man’s 
temper at any time, and Christianize every angry passion’. The authoress’ 
view of Wnltoniana is summed up in liei final valuation of his unaffecting 
style, remarkably flexiblo, sotting down facts in slinighttoiward descrip¬ 
tion, handling narrative with easy skill, and rising to heights of lyric or 
impressive eloquence, as occasion demands. 


K. Laiuiu 



(Ditrselnes 

Convocation Addresses 

All the three Convc ration addresses delivcicd at the University on 
1st September, 1956, moke useful points. Dr. John Mathai, Vice* 
Chancellor, Bombay University, who was the chief guest at the 
function, chose as the main theme of his address, the purpose of 
education. lie defined the purpose of education as the development 
of- citizenship in the widest sense of the term, and Dr. Mathai, again, 
defined citizenship as the spirit of freedom directed to service. From 
this fundamental conception flowed certain duties and obligations of 
citizenship. In a democratic society freedom finds its fulfilment in 
the service of others. B lit this seivice cannot be haphazard or 
perfunctory. Tiue teivice icqiiiies knowledge, requires not only 
humility, devotion and a proper mental attitude, but also proper 
mental preparation and equipment. Spirit of seivice and an intellec¬ 
tual apparatus, both are needed by a citizen foi pioperly discharging 
his civic obligation. Tiue educaticn supplies the motive as well as 
the knowledge and technical skill needed for seivice. From this 
point of view, the lmpoitance of general education cannct be ovfer* 
emphasised. “Undue specialisation ” said Dr. Mathai, “in either 
the humanities or the sciences must incapacitate a man for his place 
in society Universities in India at the present moment, must 
take the lead in the task of providing such general education for the 
country as a whole. Dr. Mathai had no hesitation in declaring that 
in the next few yeais univeisity education must have priority over 
primary and second&iy education. Universities, m their turn, must 
be piepaicd to jecognise that they should throw their energies 
definitely into the service of the community much more than before. 
Thus higher education, or University education could justify itself 
in the new democratic society that is tought to be built up and 
organised in the country. 

Shri P. B. Chakravarti, the (haicelloi, who piesided over the 
Convocation, pointedly referred to the need for the expansion of the 
University, its buildings, its hostels and its class-rooms. After all, 
the University is intended for students, and the University must not 
close its doors to innumerable students who seek admission. The 
Universities were so long, and were even under existing circums¬ 
tances too frequently preserves for the sons and daughters of the rich 
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and the upper middle class. This has got to be changed, and the 
doors of the University must be increasingly thrown open to the 
poor and needy students. The poor and the needy, again, should be 
encouraged to seek higher education by a generous and liberal grant 
of scholarships and stipends. In the new democratic- community 
that we visualise, there should be adequate provision for the educa¬ 
tion of all the citizens of the State. Only thus we can ensure equality 
lor all alike. “True equality” bays R. II. Tawney, “is not merely 

the rerrnnal of disabilities; it is the creation of abilities and oppor¬ 
tunities for all." 

The Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta presented an 
objective report on the achievements and crying needs of the Uni¬ 
versity. His appeal demands the serious attention of the State and 
the community alike. Professor Sidhanta rightly pointed out that 
the September Convocation of 1956 was the last of the Annual 
Convocations in the first hundred years of University existence. 
“The Centenary” in the words of the Vice-Chancellor, "should be a 
landmark in the history of the University, summing up a century 
of strenuous pioneering endeavours and planning for the next decado 
or two,” Planning is necessary to suit the needs of the age and of 
the country. The craving for higher education is increasing, and 
“in a Welfare State," to quote the Vice-Chancellor again, “the 
finances necessary for this should be easily available.” 




CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notificat on No C/217/12') Affl ) 

It it notifiol for general information that, the Dinhita Cillogc Coo h Behai, hat be«Q 
affiliated in Euglish Bengili (Vernai ulirl, History. Civics, Lagie, Commercial Geography, 
and Con mereial Arithmetic and Book keeping to the I A S imlerd with cffict from the 
h ssi< n 1956 57 t e , with peimission to pustnt candidates frr the examination in the subjects 
fr< m 1959 and not earlier 

Senate Heine, D CIIAKRAVARTI, 

The 26th July, 1056 Registrar 

Notificaticn M mo No C/152 16/(Afll) Date 2tth July, 1956 

It is heuby no*ifud fir public mf rinati n that, in ivLnsion of the affiliation alretdf 
^rautid the N«ris nhi Dutta C cII go Howrih hn been ifiilnt I m Philosophy to the B A 
ffonours stand ird with <ffe t from thi sasun i# , with permission to prtscut 

land datis in tho sub u t at the examination fioiu 195H aad not earlier 

D CHAKItAVAUlI, 

Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No C/179/55(Afll ) Datid 2 )th July, 1<T>6 

It is notified for gem ral inform ition tt at, m extension of th iflTntion alrf ad) granted 
the Seth AnandiAtn Jaipurn College C»l ut a, h*s been affiliated m Hindi anu Bengali 
ax Alternative Vernacular larigin^es and as Additional Alternative Vernaculars to the 1 A 
tuudard and in Hindi to the BA Hi nours si n dard with effect f r« m tl e session 1956 57 
i e with permii»8]on to present cand dateo m the subjects at the examinations from 10 8 and 
nit earlier 

Senate House. D CHAKRAV \R11 

1 he l«th July, 1956 Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No C/160/»15(Affl) 

It is notified f r gineial information that in extension of the afliliatnn llnady granted 
tie MiliarAjidbira] Udiy Chind Women's College, Burdwan his be. n nffiliited in Mathe¬ 
matics to the I A and H A iPasx) standard* with edict fioin tie s< xnn 1956 57 < c., with 
permission to present candidates in the subjects ut the ixaimuition from 1958 and not 
Miller. 

Senate Hr use, D C IIAJvHAVAltTT, 

Hit 18th Jnlv, 195h Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNI\ J 
Notification No C 159/70fAfll) 

It is notifiid for general information that, in extension if the affiliation already grouted 
the Mabarmia Bir Bikram College, Agaitala lias been affiliated in Sanskrit to tbe B* A* 
Honours standard with effect from the session 1956 57 f e with permission to pttie$4 
' undid atea in th& subject at the Examioatiou.fioin 1959 and not earlier. 

Senate House, ® CHAKRA VABTI, 

The 18th July, 1056 Jl $gutrwr 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/164/124 <Affl). * 

It is notified for genera} information that, the Sree Chaitanya College, Habra, baa been 
granted affiliation in English, Bengali (Vern icular), Sanskrit, History, Logic, Civics, 
Commercial Geography, Commeicial Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I. A. standard 
and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Mathematics, Physics, Chermstiy and Biologpto 
the I So. Standard with effect from the session 1*156-57 «. e with permission to present the 
first batch of candidates for the I. A. and I Sc. Examinations m the subjects mentioned 
above in 1958 and not earliar. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRA\ A KIT, 

The 18th July, 1966. Itegistiar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C/i/4/81 (Affl). dattd .4. 7. 6(5. 

It is notified for genual inft nmtion that, m extension of the affiliation a rea ly 
granted, the Garhbeta College, Midnapore has b on aftiiabJ in English, Bengali 
Vernacular, History, Bionomics and Beugali »j the B. A. Pass sla idard with effect from 
the session 1956-57 i e with pei mission to pr sent candidates in ihe subjects at Ibe 
examination from 1958 and not e«ii wr. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI. 

The 18th July, 1956. Registrar 

CALCUTTA UNIVER Q IT\ 

Notification No : C/19J/102iAffl.) dated 25. 7. 56 

lb is notified for general information that in extension of the affi rition already granted, 
Bansba College has been granted affiliation in Addir onil Pip r in Alternative Bengali 
Alternative Bengali and Commrieiil Arithmetic and Book kerpinp to tJn* I A standard, 
in Botany to the 1 A. A I Sc standards, in Kngiui), Bengali Vernacular, Additional Papai 
in Alternative Bengali, Economics Philosophy, His'ory, Student Mithtmaiics, and 
Bengali to the B.A Pass standard and in Physics Chemistry aud Mathemati *s to the 
B.8c Pass etundaid with effect fr mu the session 1956 57 le with permission to present 
candidates in the subjects at the examinations inintione 1 abive from l )58 in 1 not earlier. 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 20th July, 1956. Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No : C/187/125-128 *AflI.) 

It is notified for general information 

(1) that the four new colleges propose! to be started at Narkeldangs, Bon-Hogl , 
V&ishnabghata aud Dum Dam have b. en affiliated in the subjects and to the standards 
mentioned below with effect from commencement of the session 1956 57 * e. with pel mission 
to present candidates in the subjects at the ex imination* from 1958 and not earlier. 

I.A—English, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional piper m Alternatixe Bengali, alt< r- 
native Bengali Logic, Civics, History, Sanskrit, Mathematics, Commercial Geography and 
Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping 

I,So.—English, Bengali (Vernacular', Physics, Chemistry, Mathjmatics, Botaity, 
Biology. . 

B.A.—English, Bengali (Vernacular), Additional paper in Alternative Bengali, 
Economics, Philosophy, History, Sinskit, Bengali, Mathematics all in the Pass course. 

(2) that until the Buildings for these oo)lege> are constructed on thoir respective sites, 
these colle.es have been permitted to function m the morning in the school premia*s 
mentioned for each : 


College at:— 
Narikeldanga 
Bon-Hughli 
Vsishnabgbata 
Dum Dum 


School premises u— 
Narikeldsnaa Syamaprasad Iostitus 
Kamarbati Sugar Dutta High Sohoo 
Gtria Bafada lgh School 
Christ Cbuicb Girls* High School 


’ 8*d»»«Houm D. CHAKBAVABTI 

The 80th July, 1966. B«8«* ref - 
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Calcutta university 

Notification No C8R/12/8t /56 

It ib notified for general information tfaat under sub-section f6> of Sec 84 of the Calcutta 
University Act, 1*151 (West Bengal Act XV11I ot 1961), the Chancellor, in consultation 
with the Minister, has been pleased to accord his assent to the following changes in ibc • 
First Statutes relating to the Affiliation of Colleges *— 

14 The word '‘ordinarily’* be insetted between tho words " shall be " and “-ateT- 
tained” m line 1 of para 2 of Statute 1(2) cf the Statutes relating to the affiliation of 
colleges " 

The Statute as revised will read as follows-^ 

“ Provided that no application for affiliation shall be ordinarily entertained after 15tb 
of August immediately preceding the year from which affiliation is aDugbt' 

Senate House, D CHAKRAVARTT 

The 7th August, 1956 Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notificat on Memo No 0/477/130 (affl ) dated 30 8 56 

“ It is notified f ir information of tht public that the Bengal Music College has been 
affiliated in History cf Indian Music Theory of Rigi, Swara and Tala and knowledge of 
Mus cal Instruments, Lnguxh, Bengali, Vocal classical Music Rirtsn, Kabindra Sangit 
and Bengali songs (other than Kirtan or Rabmdra bangit or F Ik song*) tip t> the I Mus 
standard nnd in Histoiy of Iodnn Mnsu v Development of Mu«i m the West and European 
Staff notation, Pnglinh, B ngali, Vocal Classnal Musk, Rirtsn Rabmdra s angit and 
Bengali smgs (other than Kirtau or Uabindra Sancit or b >lk son^s) up to the B Mas 
Pass Standard with i ffut fiorn tb b< ginning of the session 19)6 17 te with permission 
to pre«ent candidates for the examinations m thi subjects from I bs and not cailier." 

Senate Honso D. CIIAKRAV4RTI 

The 2Sth August ,1*156 Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
N itification Memo No C/281/09 affl ), dated 1) 8. 56 

It is notified for the information cf the gtneral public that in ixiensirn cf the affiliation 
already granted the Hownh Girls' Co'lege has b«n grantc 1 txhnsion <f iffiliation m 
b i nskrifc and Philosophy Lo the B A Donoms xtandaid font tin b ginning of the session 
1950 57 with perm ssion to present us first batch if stulents with II ncurs in these 
subjects at the B A. Examination m 1958 and not earlur 

Senate House U CH ARK A VARTT 

The 10th August, I960. Kegittrar 
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J YOTIBHARNAB, JYOTIBH BHIROMANI, BAMUDRIKRATNA, M.R.A.B. (London) 

_ °t International famo, President of the world renowned Baranashi 

aMA Pandit Maha Sabha of Banaras and All-India Astrological and 

Astronomical Society of Calcutta has won unique fame not only 
in India but throughout the world (e g. in England, America, 
W&wh Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore etc) and 
f m id y notable persona from every nook and corner of the world* 
> have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 

?<> super-natural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer 
wkV A ' * Palmist, Tantnc can tell at a glonce all about one's post, present 
‘ e ' *** and iuturt and with the he lp of Yogio and Tantrio powers can 

(Jyotish Hami at ) heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirsjas, 

redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help 
people to win difficult law suits and insure safety flora impending dangers, poverty, 
prevent childlessness and free people from family unhappiness 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandltji 
A FEW REMAKASL < OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 
His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says— “ I havo been astonished at the 
superhuman power of Pandit] i " Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharmnl Saheba of 
Tripura State says. —“ He is no doubt a great personage with miraculous power." 
The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir Manmatha Nath Mukheijl, Kt., 
soys:—" The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Smnan Hamcsh Chandra is 
the only possible outcome of a gnat father to a like son." The Hon'ble Maharaja 
of Ssntosh A Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy ChOudhory, Kt., says — " On seeing my s<n, his prophecy about my future is true to 
words." The Honourable Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Roy of Orissa High Court, says:— 

•' He is really a great peisonage with super natural power " The Hon’ble Minister, 
Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says. —"The wonderful power of calcula¬ 
tion and Tontnk activities have struck mo with gretest astonishment." The Hon'ble 
Justice Mr. S. M. Das of Keonjhar State High Court, says —" Pandit]i has bestowed 
the life of my almost dr ad sos." Mr. J. A. Lawrence Osaka, Japan, writes.—'" I was 
getting good results fiom your Kavicha and all my family were pissing a different life 
r«c I started wearing" Mr. Andre Tempe, 2113, Popular Ave., Chicago, llin Z 
U. B. America. —" I ha*o purchased from you several Kavachis on two or three m'fferenl 
occasions They all pioved satisfictoiy " Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China*— 

* Pa fry thing jou foretold in writing is taking place with suiprising exactness." Mr 
Isaac Mu mi Etia. Govt. Clerk ft Interpreter in Deschang, West Africa *—" I had ordered 
some Talismans from you that had lendcred mo wondeiful service." Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S.G., ft Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon —" I got marvellous effects 
from your Kavachas on several occisions " and Mr. N. Taylor, England; Mrs. F. W. 
Gillespie, America; R&i Bahadur Hridoy Ballav Dey, Dy. Inspector General of Polios, 
Orissa, Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy, of famous Bhowal Bannyasi Case; Lt. Col. 
Mr. M. Gupta, I.M R , Inspector General of Prisons, Bihar; Sj. Blshnu Pada Roy, 
District Migistrate, 24 Parganas, Mr. M. S. Devyee Gowda, MTjC., Mysore and others 
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MAN’S BRA'N AND NATURE 

Emv \rd Podolsk*, M D 

When von wore mine less and pisl an embryo in vour mother's 
womb (fitam loicos weie it woik laving down specialized tissues m 
vour held—tissues tint were to oigam/c and form the most important 
oigui m voui body This otgan of giay and white is the biayi 

"VS hen v r ou weie an enihivo of ten weeks voui biam was bean- 
slnped and lnd quite a smooth surface The smoothlesb of ;youi brain 
w is a significant indieition that jeni weie still a latlier amorphous blob 
ol life in the miking. Youi uteime existence was mostly one*of 
automatic, thought-less actions. You did not have to think about food 
and shelter, and there weie no problems. 

Fom w r eeks later, and vour hiain had made some progress The 
olfictmv or odor-sensing bulbs oi vour biam are beginning to tike 
form. The brain is beginning to fold in the right places arid is on the 
wav to the form it ion of the lobes. During the fifth month the 
hemispheres m vour biam undergo a typical elongation, and it is no 
longer as smooth as it was during the thud month Fissures are now 
in evidence, though not verv marked, but it is a gnod indication that 
Voui brain will develop into a perfectly functioning mechanism. 

A month later the biam is long compared to its breadth 'tod 
heighth, and dimples are numerous. The expansion of the gray m&lter 
lus sharpened and deepened, and the brain is now a more complex 
machine. During the next two months the brain develops apacero being 
no longer bean-shaped and smooth. It is beginning to show 
normal progress and development. • 

The final month in your life as an embryo, the 
developed, # has become rich in furrows and depressions, ehow&fc 
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perfect organization and development of its specialized parts.' It is an 
adult brain in miniature, a perfectly beautiful and vastly important piece 
of mechanism. s , 

At the moment of your birth.you had a completely formed brain. 

i 

As the years went on it developed by increasing in size but not in the 
complexity -of its makeup. Within that amazing architecture of 
nervous tissue is all .that you are ever to be. Had some perverse 
mischief occurred during your embryonic life to bring about an 
imperfectly formed brain you would have to carry that brain through 
a tortured and useless existence. But your brain is normal in size, 
form and composition, and because of this you became a normal 
individual, capable of carrying on and of enjoying life. 

In your brain is centered the mechanism of enjoying life and of 
appreciating it. You have eyes hut you actually see with your brain; 
you have a tongue and palate but you enjoy your food only because 
the ultimate seat of interpreting these sensations is in your brain. The 
special senses are nothing in themselves; but they are capable of 
giving enjoyment because they have intimate connections with the 
brain. Because your brain is clear and in perfect functioning order, 
you can walk like a man, talk like a man, make deliberate choices in 
your daily contacts and exercise your free will. Your actions are not 
automatic and stereotyped, for jou can exercise your judgment and can 
turn a problem over in your mind. 

• It took you a billion years to get your brain. This earth of ours 
is some two and a half billion years old, and yet it is only during the 
past billion years that life made its appearance and developed by slow 
and leisurely stages. Your brain had its beginning in the sea, just as 
all life came from the sea. The speck of specialized nerve cells and 
tissues made its first appearance in the jelly fish. The environment had 
a great deal to do with the brain’s development. When life emerged 
from the sea a new and better kind of brain made its appearance. Life 
on land meant the development of fore and hind legs, such as frogs have. 
This meant that certain expansions in brain power were required. 
The brain which started as a smooth, undifferentiated organ, then 
to acquire fissures, and when the age of mammals rolled around, 
brain had acquired lobes and developed new and greater capacities 
for action, together with far more effective adjustments to life. Through 
the great primitive ages of the world’s dawn—the ages of fish, 
reptiles and mammals*—your brain was in the making. 

Yet it had to wait for the age of man for its ultimate stages. 
33« brain contains * comprehensive record of all of man’s program- 
influences pervade and dafainafo.aU ftp otbgr sjgtema tiie 
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body. This organ is a great transformer of energy which so assembles 
other parts that the body as a whole becomes a smoothly acting machine* 
It received sensory impressions from its environment. It controls the 
reactions incited by these impressions. In this dual capacity the brain 
has been especially sensitive to these influences of change and adjust* * 
ment, of action, reaction and interaction that have affected animal life 
during its long existence. 

The amazing .thing is that your ancestors did not originate the 
brain. They inherited, ready made, but crude, from the lower animals. 
These animals had had a brain for millions of years before man made 
Jus appearance on this planet, but they did nothing with it. The brain> 
was a living torch, handed to your ancestor’s to carry on and to 
develop. 

The most primitive of your human ancestors was the Ape Man of 
Java or the Dawn Man of Triml. IIo lived about a million years ago, 
and he was a nomadic hunter who led the crudest kind of life. He 
had the most primitive of human brains, but in that brain significant 
tilings had taken place. It had begun to acquire the frontal lobe, the 
most important part of the human brain. It was this Dawn Man who 
find learned to speak and walk erect like a man. Just a little later 
came another Dawn Man, the Man of Piltdown. He was but a little 
better than the Ape Man. He was slightly more intelligent, and during 
his stay on earth the brain acquired greater complexity m structure and 
I miction. About eight hundred thousand years ago the Heidelberg 
Man flourished. It was he who was the first to employ crude 
instruments to make.life more livable and effective, lie had a fairly 
well-developed brain and frontal lobe and he was capable of thinking 
in a primitive sort of way. 

Two hundred thousand years were to elapse before the 
Neanderthal Man made his appearance. He made and improved many 
flint implements. He w T as a hunter and cave dweller. He passed 
through definite cultural periods known as the Chellean, Aeheuiiau and 
Nousterian. His chief contribution to human progress was that he 
established the idea of a permanent abode, became dominant oven the 
other animals of the earth, introduced human burial, laid the foun<|t^ 
tion of religion and was the founder of assertiveness and suprema^jjfi 
Wc had a well-developed brain and frontal lobes. 

Some fifty thousand years ago Homo Sapiens (the present type 
°f humanity) made his appearance. In his most primitive environment 
he waa known as the Cro-Magnon Man. Cro-Magnon was a hunter 
artist; he employed somewliat refined flint instruments. His 
hlst ory is divided into definite cultural periods designated os the 
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Aurignacian, Bolutrean, Magdalenian and Azilian. He was the first 
great depictor. He had a well-developed brain and frontal lobes of 
the modem tj'pe. 

The Neolithic Man lived some ten thousand years ago, a worthy 
* decendant of Cro-Magnon, the conqueror of the Neadertha. He 
employed polished flint implements of a highly developed kind. He 
was a hunter, herdsman and farmer. He it was who introduced 
agriculture, cooking and the domestication of animals. He made the 
home a more permanent institution. 

Some seven thousand years ago, just before recorded history, 
Jived the Bronze and Iron Age Man. It was he who started man in his 
way to conquering his environment. He had a highly developed 
brain and frontal lobes. lie did not depend on ready-made natural 
material for fashioniug his implement*. He extracted iron, fabricated 
bronze and designed more permanent tools with which to solve the 
urgently pressing problems of life. His greatest contribution was the 
introduction of the metals for human use. 

It was during these ages that five significant things occurred 
which led to the development of the modern brain. These were: 

1. The development of tlm human foot upon which to establish 
the erect posture. When man began to walk erect he lifted lus e'ves 
to the world about him and began to wonder about things other than 
himself. 

. 2. The freeing of the hand, in direct consequence to the erect 
posture, for the purpose of using the hands for manipulative purpose-. 
When man lifted lus hands off the ground lie began to acquire skill 
in the designing and fashioning of implements with which to obtain 
his food, make his clothing and erect his home. These were the first 
definite steps in overcoming the limitations of his environment. 

3. The expansion of sight and hearing for the better appreciation 
of the world and the more effective guidance of his actions. With an 
increased acuity of these special senses, man began to reason about 
what he saw and heard. This increased brain activity brought 
proper alertness and a wider appreciation and enjoyment of life. 

4. The development of speech. Man is the only living creature 
capable of verbalizing to make known his thoughts and feelings. This 
led to the development of all the vocal arts that make human life what 
it is today. 

5. The establishment of human personality and the development 
of higher mental faculties, such as reasoning, deliberation, induction, 
deduction, etc. For the successful administration of these spec'®! 
powers a brain of some degree Of complexity is requited. 
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Your brain is the best of all brains; it is the brain of modern man* 
It is a complex organ, made up of many diverse and specialized parts* 
Some are important than others. In general, your brain is made up of 
living units, known as brain cells. These cells vary in size, but about 
three thousand will extend an inch in length. To cover a square inch 
one cell deep, nine million of them would be heeded. The number of 
distinct units in the coitex—the seat of deliberation—of an average 
human brain is J 4,000 millions. Not one of these cells is isolated; aH. 
are imned and connected by fine fibers or fibrils—so that we have 
something of a living web. Each unit is alive; it needs food and air. 
t 4 ut off the oxygen for ten minutes and a nerve cell perishes beyond 
recover}; soak them in intoxicants and their actions become unreliable; 
ply them with anesthetics and the} cease to act. 

The adult human brain m an omjuI organ, made up of lobes and 
fissures which separate these lobes. In a general sort of way it is 
ditided into two heinisplieies- the right and the left. The surface of 
the lira in is made up of a great many coils or convolutions. 

A lew’ words about the geography of the brain. The Sylvan 

groote is a fissure that runs between the department for the sense of 

In irmg, called the temporal lobe, and the department for body and 

contact sense, called the pariental lobe. The central groove is a fissure 

between the department for bod} and sense contact and the department 

of highest brain act ml} called the fiontal lobe. This lobe of the brain 

i** sitinted immediateU above the e\es and behind the bone of the 

• • 

ioiehead. Sonic believe that a small frontal lobe usually means a small 
brow and, it is further believed, rattier inferior mental abilities. 
Vnother groove separates I lie oeciptal lobe in the back of the head from 
the parietal lobe. In the oeciptal lobe is situated the department of 
sight. 

The three grooves form the boundary lines between the four chief 
part month of the superbrain (or cortex), each of which is known as 
i lobe; (1) the parietal lobe, department of hodv and sense contact; 

The temporal lotye, department of hearing: 00 The icciptal lobe, 
dcpaitnient of sight; (4) The frontal lobe, department of mental 
faculties, such as judgment and reason. 

There is also the bridge tpons) winch connects the larger brfi&n 
(cerebral hemispheres) with the lesser brain (cerebellum). The leBser 

acts as the chief muscle timer and adjuster. It balances one 
muscle's action to that of another and adjusts the forces of’such actions* 
A| l our moBt exact movements, whether in walking or speaking, depen£ 
u Pon the little brain or cerebellum. If it is injured or destroyed the 
movements of our hands, teet; head and trunk, become shaky, unsteady 
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and very irregular. The development of the little brain brings with it 
highly skilled movement. The animal having the highest intelligence 
also possesses the greatest capacity for skill in its actions. The size 
of the bridge, reflecting the degree of this skill, is a good index of the 
intelligence possessed by the animal. 

The pyramid is another important indication of progress. Like 
the bridge it is found at the base of the brain. It is called the pyramid 
because of its pyramidal shape. It acts as the main trunk line for 
getting the highest command of the brain in controlling the motor 
machinery. By means of it we act according to the dictates of our wills. 
If both of these pyramidal trunks are interrupted we become completely 
paralyzed. The pyramids conduct the highest output of the brain’s 
activity and increase in direct proportion as the animal’s behavior 
becomes more complex. 

The frontal lobes have brought to you and your fellow human 
beings your highest spiritual understanding, your social attributes and 
your satisfactions from art and literature. They have created for you 
the means of gaining a more adequate knowledge of the world in which 
you live and the enormous spaces beyond the world—the suns, the 
planets and the universal laws that govern them. With your frontal 
lobe you have conquered reality. They have given you the deeper 
appreciation of things as they are. They have enabled you to expand 
your knowledge of all (lungs in and about you. They have contributed 
deep satisfaction to your life. 

Prom man’s brain has stemmed all his social development, lus 
religion, his art, his literature and his sciences. In bis brain are the 
dynamics of his personality, his emotions, Ins feelings, his urgings, Ins 
longings, his thoughts and his imagination. His moral make up, liif* 
ethics, his social consciousness exist in that marvellous mass of nervous 
tissue which is placed at the highest level in his brain, lx>th physical!} 
and functionally. 

The brain has made the leaders of the human race. Human 
greatness and goodness depend upon the size and complexity of the brain 
and the degree of frontal development. From this organ stems all that 
is worthwhile in human life, all that has made life the great adventure 
that it is. .The brain has given the human race its thinkers, idealists 
poets, scientists, artists, builders of empires, spiritual pioneers and 
founders of ethics and religions. 

Because of your brain you have risen above all other living 
creatures. It has enabled you to create your own environment—-to 
build cities and fill them with the treasures created by'your brain; 
houses in which to love; churches in which to worship; libraries m 
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which to houso tho products of your imagination and th© facts that yowf 
brain has enabled you to establish. 

Within man's brain was born ideas to make life more livable and 
more enjoyable. Man has tunnelled through mountains, built bridges 
over vast rivers, railroads across mighty continents—so that he could 
make the world more compact and acquire new experiences. Man has 
magnified the powers of his natural senses with artificial extensions, 
conceived in his brain. He has built lenses to see farther than his own 
eyes in their natural state could see. He has developed microphones to 
send his voice over the globes, and receiving apparatus to pick up sounds 
which originate in far places. Man has invented machines to add and 
multiply and compute with much greater rapidity than lie could with 
his own brain. 

4f 

With his brain man has conquered the elements in order to make 

lmnself more comfortable. In winter he docs not have to tolerate the 

fold as do other living creatures. In summer ho can create his own 

<ool weather. He does not have to accept conditions as they are. He 

lias made them better when thev had to be made better. 

% 

Because of his brain man can get down to the fundamental of 
tilings. He is not limited to the gifts of nature. For example, he is 
no longer dependent upon vegetables for his d\estufls. He can, by 
h*s\ nthosizing coal, get at the building blocks fioin which a complete 
Tdinbow of brilliant lasting colors can be made. He does not have to 
depend upon the efforts of nature for materials wutli winch to make his 
clothes. His brain has taught him that natuie uses certain elements to 
make more complex compounds, and he can use these compound!! 
himself. By putting together certain building blocks obtained from 
limestone, coal, salt and water, lie is able to get artificial tubbei With 
c *se m, extracted from skimmed milk, he can make wool for his clothes, 
buttons, combs and glue. 

The davs of uncertainty are. for the most part, <»\er The modem 
brain has devised methods of growing fruits and vegetables m 
chemically treated water even better than tho\ glow m the soil, 
ft >di oponic*—soillses agriculture—is one of modern man s answer to 
tho ever-present danger of crop failure and starvation. From the 
humble products of the field he can make new and wonderful things. 
The peanut becomes the source of some three hundred useful products 
ln< hiding cheese, candies, instant coffee, oils and fat, and even milk, 
^roni the sweet potato he can get molasses, vinegar and flour. ITcom 
W( *h1 shavings he can make artificial rubber and from cow dung hi can 
Oxu aot paint. 
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Another tiling that modem man’s brain has enabled him to 
accomplish is the conquest of the sources of power. The primitive 
brain knew only fire and the wind and the sea. In later ages the brain 
sought out the world’s natural sources: coal, oil and timber. But even 
now there are other fields to explore. The primitive brain saw the sun 
and gave thanks that it afforded light and warmth. The modern brain 
sees in the sun a new source of power to cook his meals for him, to heat 
liis home, to give him light indoors and to furnish electrical energy. 
And now atomic energy has been discovered by the human brain. A 
whole new age has been ushered m by the unriddling of the elemental 
power of the universe. 

So it is his brain that has brought man to his present high level, 
that has enabled him to master the world and all that is in it; and most 
important of all, to master himself. The brain is man’s most important 
possession. It has made him what he is—a thinking, reasonable and 
reasoning creature. It is the final product toward which natural forces 
have been striving for millions and millions of \ears. Tt is the ultimate 
expression in beauty, precision and majesty. In it lives all the world, 
the universe and all that is. 
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Every year the 24th of Oetobei is celebrated as the United Nation* 
J*aj Thm is because on this dav m 1945 the United Nations aa an 
organisation actualh came into being m accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations adopted on June 25, 1945, bv the representative* 
ot fit tv Government* participating at the San Francisco Conference, 
f riie Chatter required tint it would come into force upon the deposit erf 
ratifications In the Republic ot China, Fiance, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of (lieat Britain and Northern 
Inland, the l nitcd Stah»s ol Amenca and otliei 21 states among the 
signatories of the t hut«i 1 These ratifications were completed by 
Ottobti 21, 1945, making the Chliter a valid document ot international 
law 

The origin of the United Nation*, however, can be traced back 
to an alliance of nations fighting the \xm Powers of Germany, Italy 
md Japan m the com so of the Second World War It gradually grew 
in stiength and number, won victor} over the enemies, and in the 
dosing stages of the war, working through a number of conference*, 
chew up the Charter as some sort of a Constitution of the United 
Nations Organisation. 

The Nazi Gel mam concluded a non-aggression pact with thfi 
Soviet Russia on August 23, 1939, with a view to isolating its victims* 
Then iollowed the mounting tides of aggression. Gumany attacked 
Poland on September 1, 1939, conquered it in two weeks and by the 
Moscow Agreement of September 28, 1939, lud it partitioned between 
herself and the Soviet Russia Britain, Fiance, Australia, New 
Zealand and India declaiod war on Germany on September 3, 1930, 
m accordance with their commitments and promises On September 0* 
1939. South Africa declared war on Gennnnv, and on September 1% t 
1939. Canada. But mspite of all this, for a time Germany seemed 
ude the waves of victors With almost tnciediblo speed 4^*7" 

Mons conquered Denmark and Not way on A P nl 9 > 1940 ’ ovm * n 
Belgium, Netherlands and Jmxembuig on Ma} 10, 1940, a^d eonqpeljed < 
the French Government to srgp an amiistice on June 23 , 1040 . Bill f 

1 Charter of the United Nation*, Ait HO. 

• a-mop-x 
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in June, 1940, Mussolini and his advisers had decided that France and 
Britain were doomed and that everything would be over by September, 
and, therefore, needing a few thousand dead to sit down at the peace 
table as a belligerent, 2 declared wai on Fiance and Britain on June 10, 
1940. Only two weeks later Italy signed an armistice with France 
already defeated by the Nazi hosts. Soon after at Beilin, on Septem¬ 
ber 27, 3910, Get mam, Italy and Japan signed the Tripartite Pact, 
later acceded to by Hungary on No\ember 20, 1910, Rumania on 
November 20, 3910, Shu akin, a lemnanl ot Czechoslovakia, on No\ em¬ 
ber 24, 3910, Bulgaria on March 1, 1911, and Croatia, an autonomous 
*tate of Yugoslavia, on June 15, 1911. Yugoslavia aLo signed the Pact 
on March 25, 1911, but its Government did not ratify it Under this 
Pact the paitios undertook to oo-opoi.it' with one mother in “ Greater 
Fast Asia and the legions ot Kuiopn respectively wherein it is their 
prime puiposc to establish and maintain a> new order of things calculat¬ 
ed to promote the mutual prospentv and welfare of (ho peoples con¬ 
cerned The sigia*ope> Wv’ie to assist one aunthci in the event of 
any one of them being attacked l>\ a power not at the time at war, 
and recognised the leadership ot Gormanv and Itily in the establish¬ 
ment of a new’ order m Emope, and. Mmihnly, of Japan m Greater 
East Asia. The Pact, however, did “not in am way aflect the 
political status 99 which ihm o'Mod between the contracting parties 
and Soviet Russia. Tins Pad * coined to Uneaten a |omt war against 
the United States, if it attempted to save Butain or China from con¬ 
quest. The enemies of the \\is Powers went on increasing. By 
April 6, 1941, Gormanv had invaded Greece as well as Yugoslavia. 

* But meanwhile the victims of aggression also planned to take 
united action On June 12, 191J, el James’s Palace, London, tlio 
representatives of Britain, Canadi. \ustraha. New Zealand, and South 
Africa and of the* exiled Goveii.monts' of Belgium, Luxemburg, Nether¬ 
lands, Norway, Poland. ( / vhoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
General de Gaulle of Fiance signed a document which declared against 
separate peace and stated “ The only true basis of enduring peace 
id the willing co-operation of fie# | copies m a world in which, relieved 
of the menace of aggression, all mav enim economic and social security; 
it is our intention to work together, and with other free peoples, both 
in war and in peace to this end/* 

There continued to be some unceitaintics regarding the aims and 
aspirations of the great communist power, the Soviet Russia and the 
attitude to be taken towards her. Russian armies had entered Poland 


* Stiausz-Hnpc A PoHsony— li\tcm<ilxonal UfluluiTt*, p, S72. 
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on September 17, 1939. On September 26, 1939, the.French Commit 

nisfc Party was dissolved by Daladier who devoted much of his euergi$* . 
to combating the “ Beds Pussia signed Mutual Assistance’ Pacts 
with Estonia on September 28, 1939, with Latvia on October 5, 1930, 
and with Lithuania on October 10, 1939, and on November 30, 1939,. 
suddenly attacked 1 inland and compelled her to a Treaty of Peace .by 
March 13, 19-10. The fall ot France caused Soviet Russia to seek 
safety by occupying Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina after Rumania 
had accepted a Soviet ultimatum, and by incorporating Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia into the U.S.S.K. by August, 1940. Molotov 
visited Berlin in November, 1910, but this led to no immediate clari¬ 


fication of the future role of Soviet Russia. Ho protested against the 
German guarantee to Rumania and a Nazi penetration of Finland and 
vainly asked for German acquiescence in a Soviet-Bulgarian Mutual 
Aid Pact and in a new regime for the straits and in his turn refused 
to join the Tripartite Pact. Moscow, of course, signed a trade agree¬ 
ment with Berlin on .January 10, 1941, and even reaffirmed neutrality 
and Soviet German friendship.' But when Germany forced Bulgaria 
on March i, 1941, to sign the Tripartite Pact and to admit German 
troops for the coercion of Greece and 'Turkey, Moscow made a protest 
to Bulgaria. In the spring of 1941 the Japanese Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka was on a mission to Europe, obviously to dissuade Germany 
from attacking Russia or failing this, at least to assure Japanese 
neutrality in unv Axis-Soviet war. On April 13, 1941, was signed a 
five-year Soviet-Japanese Non-aggression Pact, pledging the parties to 
41 peaceful and friendly relations Under the Pact, if either pai*ty 
became the object of hostilities on the part of one or several third 
Powers, the other contracting party was to observe neutrality through¬ 


out the duration of the conflict. On June 18, 1911, was signed a 
German-Tuikish Pact of friendship, neutrality, and non-aggression, 
despite the fact that Turkey was still on paper an ally of Britain. 
Finally, on June 22, 1941, Hitler in a desperate mood, like Napoleon 
on June 23, 1812, attacked Russia with a large ami formidable force 
without giving any warning or ultimatum. The German Wehrmacht, 
supported by Italian, Rumanian, Hungarian, French, Finnish, Qloya|y. ; ; 
Bulgarian and even Franco’s Spanish divisions was expected $o crush 

the Red Army. . ••.>•/^ ' 

This gave relief to the United Kingdom and to the United State^ 

who .had already been moved by the French debacle to .give armed, aid 

to Britain 44 short of war”. Britain and America at once rallied to 

Russia** defence, for the Soviet Russia now became to fem, .inspite 

of her Communism, a belligerent for a common cause. 


■-■f- 
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On August 14, 1941, the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom signed the 
famous Atlantic Charter. It consisted of eight principles relating to 
l&ado settlement and international organisation in the post-war world : 
(1) renunciation of any claim to aggrandisement, territorial or other¬ 
wise; (2) territorial settlements in aeeoi dance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples; (3) the right of all peoples to choose their own 
forms of government; (4) equal access of all states to trade and raw 
materials of the world; (5) freedom of the high seas; (6) establish¬ 
ment of a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling 
in safety within their uwn boundaries and which will afford assurance 

that all men in all the lands mav live out lives in freedom from fear 

• 

and want; (7) abandonment of the use of force by all nations for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons; and (H) fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field, with a view to securing for 
all improved labour standards, economic adjustment and social security. 

The United States was not yet a belligerent. Hut as the war 
Went on, the U.S. neutrality law ^\as so modified that by the beginning 
of 1941 America had become virtually “ the arsenal of democracy 
By November, 1941, the amended neutrality laws e\on permitted the 
arming of American merehantships and allowed them to sail to belli¬ 
gerent ports, so that the U.S.A. was in fact at war, though most 
Americans supposed they were still at peace. Meamvhilc Japan who 
had begun her military operations as early as September 19, 1931, 
against the Chinese province of Manchuria now wanted to persuade 
Washington to grant her a flee hand in Eastern Asia. By Jul\, 1911, 
tftdo-China was surrendered to Japan by the Vichy regime in France 
under Nazi pressure. Hut negotiations between America and Japan 
broke down when Washington insisted on Japanese evacuation of Indo- 
Chinfe and China as the price of economic concessions. Finally, on 
December 7, 1941, Japan with her attacks on Pearl Harbour declared 
war on America, Britain and the Netherlands. Italy and Germany 
declared war on the U.B.A. on December 11, 1941. The U.S. Congress 
accepted the challenge and was almost immediately followed by Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Honduras, El Salvador and Panama in voting declaration of war. The 
result was that All the wars raging in different parts of the world were 
now one war, except that Japan and the U.S.S.R. paradoxically 
remained at peace. But this paradox was also removed when on 
Afigust 8, 1945, the U.S.S.R. declared war against Japan and invaded 
Manchuria. 
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Thus by the end of 1911 the stage was set for a world-wide coali¬ 
tion of nations for fighting the Axis Powers. The beginning of 1942 
is also the beginning of the great alliance known as the United Nations. 
On January 1, 1912, agents of 2t> governments signed the Declaration 
of the United Nations pledging themselves to joint efforts and to absten¬ 
tion fioni any separate peace or armistice. These signatories were: 
il) Australia, (2) Belgium, (3) Panada, (I) (lima, (5) Costa Rica, 
lO) Cuba, (7) Czechoslovakia, (H) Dominican Republic, (9) El Salvador, 
00) (I recce, (11) (»interna Id, (12) Haiti, (13» Honduras, (14) Tndia, 
(15) Tiuxemlmrg, (1G) Netherlands, (17) New Zealand, (IS) Nicaragua, 
(19) Norway, (20) Panama, (21) Poland, (22) Souih Africa, (23) The 
U.K., (21) The U.S. \ , (25) The U.S.S R., ami (20) Yugoslavia. 


Tlrse signatories subscribed to the “common programme of 
purposes and pimciples embodied in the Athintie* Charter and were 
‘ 4 convinced that complete victoiv over then < nemie* -s essential to 
defend htc, hheitv, independence, and religious freedom, and to pre¬ 
serve human ugh!-, and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
la’ ds ”. Each ot the sigrutom-, therelore, ]dedgcd itself “ to employ 
its full resources, mihtan or economic, against tliose members of the 


Tripartite Pact and its adherents will) which such government js at 
war •* and “ to co-op* rate v ith the governments 'sigimtoiy hereto and 
not to make sepaiatc armistice oi peace with the enemies . It was 
ponded that the D'olaiatum might he adheied to in other nations 
whicli were or might he. rendering “ material assistance aud contri¬ 


bution in the stniggle for Melon over Hitlerism'*. 

B\ March I, 1915, *21 other naPons adliered to this United 

Nations Declaration. tliox worn. Hi < 2 ) Coh.mbia. (3) Iraq, 

U) Jian. (5) Libor, a. (fi) Paraguay. (7) C’h.le, (W Crimim. rt» K*>PS 
(10) Hina, 'll) I iii'ii., (1-2) Prance, ,13) The l’l, hppinos. d*» 

(15) Bolivia, (ICO Uthiopia, (17) Heuador, (IS) JVin. U !, > ' , ‘ uezue * 


(•20) Turkov, and (21) Saudi Arabia. 

As the war moved towards its oml *nh the xk !""■ <* 

Nations, stops were taken to dewlap the alb.'tuv ol the 0 a 
into an organisation of tlio I nited Nations 1 In cm unis a c 

such that instead of rosuseitalmg the L.m-.h ,)l * ,l ""Jl 

that an altogether new organi«tion should b»* up. 

started in September, 1939. the League faded t« do rmythmg to, pevnft 

it or to restore peace 1 dted, * contmued until the formal 

practically died though its legal omsI nu com 

action of the org»i»ti.n b; a re**"'e» f»“> 

iu April, 1946. At one time or another «. men, .. 63 «.lee b«l been 

Members oj tb. Largo, ot Notion.- But .1 the end ,t> Apnl, 1946, 
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the filial twonU-fif't Assembly of the League ol Nations at CJcneVa 
was attended onl\ In .’ll limitations \s eailv as December 24, 1921, 
Costa Rica gave the leijiiin'il luo-w.ii notice of witluhawal from the 
Leagu • of Nation* for finaiuial ici-on*. 1 >i axil dul the same for 
reasons of “ pie-digc ’ on June 11, I92ti Then in the 1930 followed 
the fatal i uv ol w ithdre ,.aU ltont the League ’eitliei on the ground 
that i( was uicoinpit* nl a-, an »*Mutation I’m miinl.i/mng the peace 
of the world or oil *!«e giom J Jut os hint honing conflicted with 
national inMcsls. J i| m i i,e >»*.. u» <,i w ill dt iwal c^»i March 27, 
1933; (t<inian\ o»» O too i *9, 1‘H3 (ii.ah'inala on Ma\ 2G, 19*36; 
Hondini.s on *rui\ 10, 1* Y* \uviegin on Jiu.e 27, 1936: Paiaguav on 
Febiuary 21, 1937, Kl Salxedoi on August 10, 1917, It ah on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1937: ( Inh* on Tan • 3, 193S, \uu/uclu on Juh 11. 193<S; Peru 
on April 9, 11*39: Hi. igai\ on \pnl 11. Li./J Spun on May 9, 1939; 
and Rumania oil Juh II, 1910. One Member, Ethiopia, was at I ached 
by another Mui.bir, 1« iD <m Onrl * 3, 19s), uul Was destioxod by 
the summer cl 1936, mme linn m\ months holuio the latier witlidiew 
from the Lcngn •. In Menh. 19N, Killer *oi/»*d Vuslna another 
Member of the wnii -iu.i appn»\al o* Downing Street and 

Quai d'Owu.* Willi the decline ol the l. a.u ’ aii11 ioi it\ in 1939-19 
a number oi other Memlxu ol the League vtie also extinguished: 
Czechoslovakia, \lh»n», l\Ii»iu, Denin'i 1 ., Nuiwav. The Ntlheilands, 
Belgium, Luxeinhu**', Fiance, Lstoma, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Rumania. On Lt vi.»*u. 1L L‘ »9. Ju V^iu.Mn U'd tlie Council of 
the League condomm'd Souct aggression m Finland and for the first 
time as well th<* D«t < .jelled a Membej, Mie K.S.S.R. from its 
inembendnp. 

Under tlie circum danci s it was not onh undesirable, but also 
impossible to leuu t' i Ij inn <a Ndum *u a ma<hinep\ for 
international pea •*» • »io su mu. It was deniable (li.it am post-war 
world organisation should i,< diw>eiaied liom the memories of the 
failure of the League ol Nal oi . In an\ ease, the U.S.S.R. which 
had once been expelled liom tlie League of Nations and whose 
co-operation was essentnl m v.un.n.g the war and to a lessei extent, 
the U.S.A. also could not be < .p n M«d to a| peat before the discredited 
League of Nations with applications for admission. 

Accordingly, a significant stop towards the development of 
alliances of the United Nations info an organisation of the United 
Nations was taken when on October 30, 1943, the (lovernments of the 
Soviet Union and China issued from Moscow a " Declaration of Four 

' 3 Frederick L. Schuman, IntcmalionM Politic* (Itli Edition), p. 116. 
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Nations on General Security 1 '. In the Declaration the four nati^^ 
stated that “ they recognise the necessity of establishing at the e&liei&v 
practicable date a general international organisation based on the) 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance, 
of international peace and security ”. They proposed to “ confer and 
co-operate with one another and with oilier members of the United 
Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement with respect to; 
the regulation of armaments in the post .war world ”. in all this they 
were guided by the idea of “ establishing and maintaining international 
peace and security with the least diversion of the world's human and 
economic resources for armaments ? \ 

Two months later, Itooscvelt, Churchill and Stalin, meeting at 
Teheran, declared on December 1, 10-13: “ we are sure that our 
concord will win an enduring peace. We recognise fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations to make a 
peace which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming mass of 
the peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terror of war for 

many generations.We shall seek the co-operation and active 

participation of all nations, large and small, whc.se peoples in heart and 
mind are dedicated, as our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them, as 
they may choose to come, into a family of democratic nations. 

The first blueprint of the United Nations Organisation was 
prepared at a Conference between the representatives of the Government 
of the U.S.A., the U.K., the U.K.S.R. and China field at Dumbarton 
Oaks, near Washington, in two phases: first, from August 21 to 
September 28, 10-4-1, between the representatives, of the U.S.A., the 
U.K., and the U.S.S.H.; second, from September 21) to October 7, 
1914, between the representatives of the U.S.A., the t. .K. and China. 
When the proposals embodied in a document entitled I reposals for. 
the Establishment of a General International Organisation ” were 
published’, public discussion followed in all countries of the United. 
Nations. 

The organisational [dan outlined in flic Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
was similar to that of the League of Nations, with some inodifications. 
here and there with a view to making the new world organisation more; 
effective as a machinery for international peace and security. The key 
body in the new 7 organisation for preserving international peace and- 
security was to be the Security Council on which the Big Five C'hl|ia> 
France, the U.S.S.It’, the U.Iv. and the U.S.A.—were to be permanent¬ 
ly represented. However, at Dumbarton Oaks no agreement.yya& reached 
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on the voting procedure in the Security Council. Besides, though the 
continuation of the system of mandates maintained by the League of 
Nations had been considered at Dumbarton Oaks, no agreement could 
be reached for its inclusion in the proposals. 

At a conference held from February 4 to 11, 1945 at Yalta in the 
Crimea between Pi line Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt, and 
Marshal Stalin agreements were reached on the voting procedure in the 
Security Council and on a principle of territorial trusteeship applicable 
to the mandates of the League of Nations, torritones to bo detached 
from the Axis Powers, and any other territory that might he voluntarily 
placed under trusteeship. It was also decided there that a United 
Nations Conference on the proposed wot Id organisation should be 
summoned at San Francisco for April ‘25, 1915 to prepare a charter 
along the lines proposed m the informal conversations of Dumbarton 
Oaks. The nations to he invited to the Conference weie those which 
had declared war on the “ common cneim ” l>\ Match 1, 1915 and had 
signed the Declaration by the United Nations It w.is ng d that at 
the proposed United Nations Conference the delegates of the TT.K. and 
the U.S.A. would support a projiosal to admit to ongmal membership 
two Soviet Socialist Republics, /.r., the Ukraine and IRelorussia. 

China and France weie invited to join the U S.S.R., the TJ.K. 
and the U.S.A. m spon^oung the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. China accepted, but Franco declined to act as a 
sponsor, because she had not been represented at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference or the Yalta Conference. 

Invitations to Governments to attend the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco were issued on March 5, 1945 by the 
Government of the U.S.A. on its own behalf and on behalf of the three 
other sponsors of the Conference. The invitation to Poland, one of the 
signatories of the United Nations Declaration, was, however, held over 
pending the establishment of a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. In fact, thn Polish Government was not formed 
until after the San Francisco Conference ended, and, consequently, 
Poland could not attend the Conference. 

Mcanw'hile at the invitation of the U.S. Government, which was 
also acting for the other sponsoring Government, a Committee of 
Jurists representative of 44 Governments, met at Washington, from 
April 9 to 20, 1945. This Committee drafted a Statute for the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations. The draft Statute was 
based on that of the permanent Court of International Justice. 

The San Francisco Conference lasted from April 25 to June 26» 
1945. Of the 47 signatories of the United Nations Declaration, all but 
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Poland were represented at the inaugural session. On April 30, 1945, 
the Conference itself invited Argentina, the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
the Ukranian 8.S.R.; and June 5, 1945 it also invited Denmark, which 
had just been liberated. The Conference worked through a number 
of Committees and Commission* There* were four General Com¬ 
mittees : the-Steering Committee, the Executive Committee, the Co¬ 
ordination Committee, and the Credentials Committee. {There were 
four Commissions; one dealing with the General Provisions relating to 
the Oragnisatiou of the United Nations, and three others dealing, 
resjieolively, with the three organs of thfi proposed organisation, the 
General Assembly, the Security Council and the International Court of 
Justice. Twelve Technical Committees were also set up for the detailed 
examination of the chapters assigned to them. The recommendations 
of the Technical Commissions were submitted, for approval, to the 
appropriate Commissions, and, for textual revision, to the Co¬ 
ordination Committee assisted by an Advisor}’ Committee of Jurists. 
The final draft was, then, approved by the Steering Committee, and on 
June 25, 1915 by the Conference itself with* a unanimous vote. On the 
following dav^, June 20, J9J5, the accepted Charter of the United Nations 
was signed by the representatives of all the 50 participating 
Governments. Eater on, on October 15, 1915, the representative of 
Poland, also, signed the Charter in the space left for her among the 
original signatories. 

The Charter came into force on October 21, 19*45 after China, 
France, the U.8.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S.A. and a majority of 
other signatories had ratified it in accordance with its terms. 

The San Francisco Conference had established on June 26, 1945 
a 44 Preparatory Commission for thte United •Nations” to make 
provisional arrangements for the first sessions of the General Assembly 
and the three Councils* of the United Nations, riz., the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council; 
to establish the Secretariat of the United Nations; and to convene the 
international Court of Justice. Thi# Commission consisted of one 
representative from each of the Stales which had signed* the Charter. 
By December 23, 19J5 the Preparatory Commission, working through 
an Executive Committee of 14 Members and 8 'ieehmcal Committee, 
produced a final Iteport on the subjects covered by its terms of 
reference. This Report contains valuable documents, relating to the 
Rules of procedure for the different organs of the United Nations, 
fttaff Rules and Regulations and the Financial Regulations. In fact, 
the Report interprets and develops the rudimentary procedural 
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• provisions of the ^Charter and thus oontitutes an integral part of the. 
what may be called the Constitution of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations met for the first 

ft 

time on January 10, 1946 in London, and the new machinery of 
international peace and security wnfc thus set in motion. But the 
League of Nations fttill continued to exist. For the Second World War 
did not destroy the legal existence ot the League of Nations based on 
its Covenant. It is true that with the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from 
the League ol Nations m l>eeeiiibei, P.KJ9, its political functions had 
practically ceased, and neither the Assembly of the League, nor its 
('mine 1 1 was convened during the ies< ot the war. But under certain 
emergency regulations passed by the 19M9 Assembly the legal existence 
of the League ol Nations continued along with certain non-political 
functions of the League Secretariat, J lie International Labour 
Organisation, and the Permanent Comt of Intel national Justice. 
Finally, however, when in Februarj, 1910 and April, 1916, the General 
Assembh of the United Nation> and the As^embh of the League of 
Nations approved a “ Common Plan ” ioi the transfer to tic 1 United 
Nations of certain assets of the League of Nations, the League ceased 
to exist from April 19. 1946. 


II 

A significant thing about the origin of the United Nations 

Organisation is that its Ohm tor was drawn up while the Second World 

War was still raging. I)r. Kvatt lias suggested three reasons in 

explanation of this fact. 4 First, “ statements of basic objectives were 

an essential element in securing the widest popular backing for the war 

effort"; secondly, Pi evident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 

v • 

had a " pre-sentiment that the war-time unity with the Soviet Union, 
won so slowly and maintained with «o much difficulty, might not prove 
so strong in the peace and thirdly, “ President Roosevelt, remember¬ 
ing the experience of President Wilson, felt it wise to secure the consent 
of the Congress of the United &atcs to the establishment of a world 
organisation before those domestic political differences, which tend to 
return so rapidly to all democratic countries after the close of a war, 
made agreement oil such a controversial subject less sure.” 

But whatever the explanations, the fact remains that the. United 
Nations began its career essentially os an instrument f<5r # winning -the 
war, and not necessarily the peace that was to follow it. For the latter 

. 4 Herbert Vere Evatt, The IbifUd Nations, pp. 0-8. 
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(ask was required a far greater sense of organic unity in the community 
of nations than was possible when the United Nations caine into- 


existence either as an alliance or as an organisations. Ever since the ■ 

days of communist revolution in Russia in 1917 and the foundation of the : 

Third International in March, 1919 for securing a world revolution of 

a communist character, the capitalist slates in all parts of tlio woi#- 

were continually haunted by the sense of an impending disaster. As‘ 

a result, relatons between the Soviet Union and most other states 

con ^ ^ ITlilll v 3 ^ 1^1 marked by mutual hostility and ? 

mistrust. Even when Trotsky witli his strong desire for world 

revolution was displaced from power in 1927 by Stalin who believed in 

“ building up socialism in a single state ”, there occurred no vital 

change in relationships between the Soviet Union and the rest of the 

world. Indeed, the Soviet Union was not recognised .by the U.S.A.* 

until November 16, 1938, sixteen years after its establishment. It was 

• • 

only in*July, 1931 that France induced Britain and Italy to join with 
her iri canvassing the other Members of the League for the admission 
of the Soviet Union to that international organisation. When, in fact, 
the Soviet Union was duLv admitted to League of Nations on 
September 1ft. 1934, the action was taken not out of any genuine friend¬ 
ship between the Soviet Union and others, hut was ba*pd on the 
recognition of a common interest in defence against possible aggression 
hv Nazi Germain'. Roughly bv the time of the Munich Settlement in 
September, 1938, it was widely believed that ” the main capitalist 
powers had tin objection to the expansion of Hitler arid Mussolini, 
provided that their own 4 vital interests ’ were not touched—interests 
which they did not regard as including the. integrity of Soviet .Russia.* 


Events during the last Pew days of un.Msy peace before the 
beginning of the Second World War moved rather with astounding 
rapidity and under the guiding influence of no common pumpse among 
nations. Capitalist democracies like the IT.K. and France were lulled 
into a false sense of security by the "Anti-Comminfern Raet signed 
by Germany and Japan on November 25, 1930, by Italy on ^November 
b, 1937, and hv Hungary, Manehukuo Fascist Spain still later. By 
the Middle of March, 1938 Hitler seized Austria. On September 29, 
1938, Chamberlain, DaUdier, Mussofini and Hiller attached their 
signatures to the pact of Munich, whereby German forces were to 
occupy the Sudeten areas in Czechoslovakia. This was followed fcjf . 
Polish and Hungarian seizure of other bits of Czech tertttory, arid 6^ ^ 
the Anglo-German peace declaration on September 30, l9fe tttlS 

* *? : r * • *. t 

* Sword J. Laiki, Coiamuniit Mani/uto: Social* LaHinu*; p v - 
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French-German peace declaration on December 6, 1938. Apparently 
all these peace declarations were designed to leave the West, secure while 
the Fascist and Nazi dictators satisfied tlieir appetites at .-the expense 
of small countries and the U.S.S.R. On March 15,.. 1939, Germany 
sent her troops farther into Czechoslovakia, and annexed Bohemia and 
Moravia. Next day she gave Carpatho-Wkraine to Hungary, and on 
March 23, 1939, signed a pact with “ independent ” Slovakia making 
the latter a German protectorate. On the preceding day she also 
occupied Memel and signed a Non-Aggression Pact with Lithuania. 
Meanwhile on April 7, 1939, Italy invaded Albania and had it annexed 
by April 13, 1939. Frightened by these events, London, Paris and 
Washington issued warnings against further aggression. The Western 
Powers even gave pledges of independence to Poland, Rumania. Greece 
tod Turkey. For strategic reasons, however, these pledge could not be 
implemented without Soviet co-operation. But when Stalin demanded 
Soviet military control of the Baltic States and military access to 

4 * . • * 

•' Poland as Stalin’s price for an alliance against Germany, Chamberlain 
declined. 

Obviously, under such circumstances, no real unity was possible 
between the Communist Russia on the one side and either the Capitalist 
Democracies or the Fascist Dictatorships on the other. Hitler took 
advantage of this. On April'28, 1939, lie denounced the Anglo-German 
Naval Accord of 1935 and the Polish Non-Aggression Pact of 193J. 

.. When negotiations between Moscow and ^ho Western Powers stumbled 
on Stalin’s price for an alliance against Germany, Hitler secretly 
. offered Stalin a Non-aggression pact on Stalin’s terms, and shocked the 
- world by arranging the conclusion in Moscow on August 23, 1939 of a 
, 10-year pact of Non-aggression and Neutrality between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia. 

The war started with the Nazi invasion of Poland only one week 
later on September 1, 1939, and might have ended in a mutual 
g&haustion of the capitalist states, had not Germany attacked Russia 
ion June 22, 1941. German leaders in their declsioh to attack Russia 
Were not only guided by the reckless dream of a world conquest, but 
were even banking on the possibility of evoking a resumption of 
British appeasement in name of. a world crusade against Communism. 
Thus when the United Nations came into existence as an alliance led 
by* London, Washington and Moscow to fight the Axis Powers led 
by Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, the alliance was limited to the narrow 
f purpose of winning the war. Of course, on May 23, 1943, the 

; Communist International decreed its self-dissolution. But as Moscow 

•* •. • • . 

^championed the Commonirt-cpfatrolled groups in European uodesg^oud 0 * 
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and London and Washington suppoited feudalism, clericalism, monarch* 
ism,,and reaction in Noith Aluca, Italy, Yugb&Iavia, Oieece, Poland 
and else why o, suspicions within the alliance o( the United Nations 
continued. Pei haps to allay these suspicions, Moscow announced on 
.July 21, 11)13 the establishment ol a ‘ Fioe (leiman} Committee ” 
with the ideals, not of Commiimsin, but ol “ democracy private 
piopcity ami tree enterpiise. This was lollowcd by a uuuihci of high* 
level conleiences to deteiinme agreed ideaL loi winning the peace. A*li 
lealised the importance ol “ collahuiatiou and eo-opciation ” in peace, 
as in wai, and were dcteuiuned to destioy Ni/isiri and Kascism and 
develop “ deinociatic ” pimciples and mdilutions, llut they diileied 
and quanclled on the inteipiel ition and application ol these ideals. 
Consequently, umnacks in amis in the shadow ol (hath became by the 
end ol 1915 suspicious sliangu>, and soon attei even potential enemies. 

Thus when the alliance ol the l in led Nations developed into the 
Organisation ol the l ruled Nations h\ Octohei 21, 1915. the wmld did 
not hive any universally accepted, constiuctive ideal to he pursued 
when the wai ended Tilt* (lulled Nations was agreed, toi instance, 
tliat there could he no quistion ot peace unlit Nazi Ijuniam had been 
broken it* pieces. But it has laded to inject into the community of 
tuitions, even to tins dav , a living ideal loi peacelul file with a woiid- 
wide lovaltv 

v % 

The result inis been that onlv (lie Jiot wai has ended with the 
(Uieat ot the Axis Povveis, but the cold wai has begun, or, to be more 
pieeiHc, Iras been lesuined. \\ c aie not yet in the midst ot what may 
be called peace publics, but yet in the midst ol power polities with only 
some changes in the paiticipants in the game ll m view oi national 
rivalries the world could not he made sale loi deinotiacv aftei the 
Pu si World Wai, their was no ptospeet ol such sab tv or cvcqj of simple 
peace On a vvoild-wide scale attei the Second World War, cspecially 
when Gieat Poweis inteiproted democracy in oscntullv antagonistic 
ways. 

In fact, the situation today is woise than it was immediately yiter 
tho First World War, or oven after the Napoleonic wais m the 
nineteenth century. The world todav, a* beloie. lias no liviug and 
dynamic world ideal with the allegiance ol the whole human race. It 
lacks, also, even a tolerable .s lulus tjtu\ to Ire imposed ou the enemies of 
toe United Nations. The Berlin Corifeiencc of the heads of 
toe U.S.S.B., the U.S.A., and the UK- held from July 17 to 
August 2, 1945, entrusted the Council of Foreign Ministers of the 
U.S.S.B., the U.S.A., the U.K., and France to draw up the peace 
treatise for Germany and Austria. But the Council faced continued 
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dead lock* on these issues The peace tiedty with German} has yet to 
be bigued The Yustnau* Ponce Tieatv was signed as late as May •IB, 
1955. The peace treat), sigued bv Japan and 18 othe% states at a 
San Francisco on Septcmbei 8, 1951, is an incomplete one For it 
was diawn up against Russian opposition and non-co-opeiation and with 
serious cidicism liom otliei nations It vwis only with great difficulty 
that on Ucbruaiy 10, 1917 peace tuaties woie imposed on the five 
enletuy states Italy, Bulgaria, ilungaiy, Rumania and Finland. 
But altcady, undoi Anglo- Ymei ican leader ship and rnspito ot Russian 
opposition, the Geneial Yssembly of the I mleil Nations expressed in 
1949 and 1950, very stiong opinions against the smcenty of 
Hungaiy, Bulgana and Rumania (o implement human lights and 
fundamental tieedonis u cognised m the ticaties oi in the United 
Nations Cliaitei 


Inspite ot congtmtal delccN the Tinted Nations Oiganisation, 
evei since iN luith, has been engaged in the task of maintaining 
international peace and security in all pirtsible ways Its work in this 
connexion may he consfdeied under tluee main heads hist, its 
pui post's and principles stiond, it^ organic it ion il sot-up ami, third, 
the specific dispute-, or situations considered b\ it to re mine any 
danger oi threat to internationtl peace and sccuiity 

On papei the puipo-cs and pnuciph > of the 1 mttd Nit ions are 
very high indeed It stands for peace, security, friendliness, justice, 
and oo-opeiation among nations and for hum in lights and freedoms' 
It acts through the principle of (Rest IVmn unanimity and 
simultaneously recognisethe jiniidpk of soyueign equality ol all its 
Members • TJic Member Stilts hue con lev red on the Security Council 
consisting of the Big Fi\< md six ofhei nations period it aJ)\ elected 
the primary respon rbility tor tlie mainti n nice ot international peace 
and security, and have aglet d to acre pi and carry out its decisions and 
fulfil # itl obligations unde i flu ( linlci r l lie\ aic obliged lo «etfle (heir 
international disputes by peaceful mr ins and to lefiain fiom the threat 
or use of force rn international relations and have declared that aimed 
force shall not be used, save in the common interest They have 
promised to assist the United .Nations in any action it takes m 
accordance with the Cliaiter and not to assist any btate against which 
the United Nations takes preventive or enforcement action. Even 
states which are not Members of iho United Nations must act ia 
accoidance with its principles for the. maintenance of international 
peace and security. Under the Charter no state can invoke the 
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principle of domestic jurisdiction to prejudice the application oV 
enfoicement measuies bj the .Security Council.* v 

The organisational structure ol the United Nations for the 
maintenance oi international peace and security ^is i at tier complex* 
The United Nations has six principal oigans the General Assembly, 
the Secunty Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Corn! ol Justice and the Secretanal. The 
onty oigan with the powei ol binding decisions i^, cd course, the 
Secunty Council, and is cntilisted with the tisk oi humiliating plans 
tot the legulution ol annameiils, oi lmcstigatmg am dispute or 
situation, ol leioinn tending appropriate piooduus oi rnetlv*ds of 
adjustment oi tonus ol setilcmeiits ol determining the existence oi any 
tfnc.it lo Hu pem, Inc uli <1 the jh Uc oi act ol iguessiou, and of 
taking non-militan mcasuie^ like economic bovcott and even military 
measures like action 1>\ m **ea oi line! louts' The General 
\sscmbl}, in which all Members nniv he tquifh u pit suited, considers 
geneial principle? and question-. lelating to ml ination il peace and 
secunty, initiates studies uid makes ucoiumenditions 4 Under the 
authonty ot the General Wernblv theie die two pimcipil oigans of 
the United Nations fust, (lie Economic and Social Council, and 
second, the Tiusteeship Council The Economic mil Sicial Council 
consists ^>1 lb elected Munbeis and woiks in collalxuation with a 
liuiubei ot Specialised Agt lines loi mleinational solidarity in vanous 
dspects ot ,oui life Ol Hits' Specialised Vgcncres, Food and 
Agncultuial Organisation, Intel national lkmk ol liec on -at met ion dnd 
Development, Intel national Monetan Fund, International r lVade 
Oigdiusation and International Lihoui Organisation deal mamlv with 
economic questions, the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, -the NVoild Health Organisation and the 
International Refugee* Organisation deal mamlv with educational, 
scientific, cultutdl, health and humdiiitau.m questions, and the 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Orgamsition, Inter national 
Civil Aviation Organisation, World Meltoiological Organisation, 
Universal Postal Union and International Teletomnmnic itions Union 
deal mamly with # technical questions •iclaI mg to lominumcations.* 
Over a hundred non-govcinmental oiginis itions di »hm* with the rights 
and conditions of ihen, women, joungiuen incl childien and the 
problems relating to Church, «fewiv, iannly, maternity, press, 
education, social work, Red Cioss, buildings and houses, police, 

• UN, Chunter Preamhh , Chdpt.i I Matos 23 24 25 *27, 19, S3. 73, 7* 

7 Ibtd , Articles ‘26, 33 51, etc 

• IM«, Artuks 30, U. 13, et 

• Ibid u Articles 60, 61, 68 cto 
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communications, commerce, production, employment and studies on 
subjects like law, finance, African and international affairs have also 
been brought into relationship with the Economic and Social Council 
for purposes of consultation. 

To deal with the problems of backward races which have no 
self-government of their own and winch usually attract the ambitions 
of imperialistic powers, two bodies are working under the General 
Assembly of Hie United Nations. One of them is a principal organ 
of the United Nations, the Trusteeship Council, consisting of an equal 
number of Member States administering and not administering Trust 
Ternotries, 10 the other is the Special Committee appointed on an 
ad hoc basis since JS)47 for studying information on Non-Self-Goveming^ 
Territories not placed under United Nations Trusteeship System. 11 

The International Court of Justice is another principal oi'gan of 
the United Nations. It consists of 15 judges and may woik througlf 
chambers of 3 or 5 judges in certain cases. 12 

The sixth principal organ of the Cmted •Nation, is the 

Secretariat, 13 the International Civil Service. It coiiM&ts of 1 

Secretary-General, 1 Executive Assistant, 7 Under-Secretaries, 1 Legal 

Counsel, 1 Controller of Budget and Account, 1 Director of Personnel, 

1 Director for Conference Services, 1 Director General for Technical 
# 

Assistance Administration, 1 Executive Director for U.N. International 
Children’s Fund, 1 Executive Chairman for Technical Assistance 
Board, 1 Director for the European Office and some four thousand 
officials working at the Head Quarters of the tT.N. or the various parts 
of the world. 

These are only some <>f the nn|>ortant organ* of the United 
Nations. It is necessary to have knowledge of some other organs of 
the United Nations before vve can move freMv through the maze of 
this great international organisation with its spreading webs. The 
United Nations works through numerous Committees and Sub-Com¬ 
mittees, Commissions and Sub-Commissions, some of them more or 
less permanent and others wciking on a temporary basis, going out of 
existence when their functions an* over. The Trusteeship Council 
appointed a Standing Committee on petitions consisting of six Members 
to study petitions received from Trust Territories, and Missions for 
periodic visits to Trust Territories. The Economic and Social Council 

* 

30 Following a Jeunion of the Trusteeship Council at its eighth session, Italy 
also participates without rote in the orgon’s wpik relating specifically to the Tru^fc • 
Temtory of Somaliland and to generol*qm*stions on th* operation of the International 
TrusteUhip system. 

find., Articles 73. 

find.. Oh. XIV. & Statulr of the International Court of Justice. 

Charter of the United Nation, Article 7,‘Ch. XV. 





works with the assistance of to) Regional Comnximom for 
Asia and the Far East, and Latin America; (6) Funciiofc^* 
missions like Commission on Human Rights, Commission on Na ^ 
Drugs, Transport and Communications Commission, Fiscal Comh^is* 
sion, Statistical Commission, Social Commission, Commission on 
Status of Women, Commission on International Commodity Trade and' 
Population Commission, (c) Standing Committee like Technical Assist-! 
ance Committee, Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies, 
Council Committee on Non-Government il Organisations, Agenda Com-- 
mittee, and Inteum Committee on Program ot Moetings, ( d) Ad hoc 
Committee like Committee on Genocide, Committee on Procedure, and: 


Committee on Forced Labour, nul (<) Special Bodies like Permanent 
Central Opium Boa id, Naicot'c Drugs Siipeivisorv Board, United 
Nations International Children's Emergent \ Fund and Administrative; 
Committee on Co oidmation The Economic and Social Council also 
calls international <onion hm s on matters falling within its competence ,\ 
( q , International H»allli ( onfuenc' in June, 1910, United Nations 
*Conleierice on Freedom ot Inionnation m March, 1918 There is the 
Military Staff Committees 14 consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent membcis of the Spcmitv Council or their representatives. 
Its function is to advise and assist tho S'cuntv Council on all questions 


relating to the Secuuty Council's military requirements for maintain- . 
mg international peace and smuitv, the employment and command of 
forces placed at its disposal, the lemulation of aimiments, and possible 
disarmament. It is also to bo responsible under the Security Council . 
tor the strategic direction of am aimed foices placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council. To deal with the problems laised by the 
discovery of atomic energy and related mattcis the General Assembly 
m January, 1916, established the Atomic Energy Commission as a 
subsidiary organ of the Secunlv Council. It consisted of all the mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council and Canada when that state was not a 
member of the Security Council. It wab to submit rcpoits and recom¬ 
mendations to the Seem it \ Council and recene dncctions fiom it on ; 
matters affecting maintenance ot international peace and security. 
The Security Council on February 13, 1917, *t up a Commission for , 
Conventional Armaments composed of representatives of the merabtor 
of the Security Council. Its function was to make proposals to Ifeft ‘. 
Security Council for the general regulation °f armaments and . 

forces and for practical and effective safeguards. It did not, howeve*^ 
deal with questions within the competence of the Atomic 

Commission. 

14 til# VfUUd NaHtnt CkaiUt , Articles 46, 4H 
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The General Assembly on January 11, 1952, established a Dig. 
armament Commission under the Security Council. At the same time, 
the Geneial Assembh dissolved the Atomic Energy Commission and 
recommended that the Security Council dissolve the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, a lecommendation which the Security 
Council earned out on Febiuaxy 6, 1952. The new Disarmament 
Commission, consisting of 11 membeis of the Security Council and 
Canada, is to cany forwaid the tasks of Ihe two former Commissions, 
as had been lecoumieruled bj the General Assembly’s Committee of 
twelve, established on Decembei 13, 1950 

Theic arc two standing committees, each consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of 11 member* of the fiermitv Council first, Committee of 
Experts, winch studies ami advises the Hecunty Council on rules of 
proceduie and other technic il lintteis second, Committee on the 
Admission ol New Membeis, which ex mil lies such applications for 
Membeislnp in the United Nations is nia\ be Klened to it l>j the 
Secuut\ Ci lined 'Ihe beiuntv ( ouni il also makes use lrom time to 
time ol ad hoc coinniittus and comniissions, t r/ , the l mted Nations 
Commission loi India and Pikistan., istablished undei the Seeuiity 
Council resolution ot Fimuuv 20, 10IS, and the Good Others Committee 
on Indonesia, appuiP'd undii the Sicunh Conned lesolution of 
Augubt 25, 1917 


The Genual Assembh also woiks fluough numerous subsidiarv 
organs, of winch theic are four tvpc* mam committees. Procedural 
Committees, Standing Committees, and ad hoc bodies There aie 
6 main committees, on each of winch all Menibei states have a seat 
They considci agenda items referred to them bv the General Assembly 
and prepare recommendations for submission to its plenary meetings 
The First Committee deals with all* political and security matters, 
including the legulation of armaments, admission, suspension and 
expulsion of Members the Second Committee with economic and 
financial questions, the Thud Committee with social, humanitarian, 
and cultural questions; the Fourth Committee with questions relating 
to Trusteeship and Non-Self-Go\eimng Territories, the Fifth Com¬ 
mittee with administrative and budgetaiy matters; and the Sixth 
^pommittee with legal questions. 

Two Procedural Committee under the General Assembly are the 
General Committee and the Credentials Committee. The General 
Committee, also known as the Steering Committee, consists of the 
President and seven Vice-Presidents of the General Assembly and the 
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Chairman of the Main Committees, 1 * and advises <m tlw 
the General Assembly session as a whole .and for each plenary 
determines the priority of items, co-ordinates the proceedings of othsi* 
committees and revises the text, but not the substance of 
resolutions passed in full assembly. The Credentials Commitieei 
elected at the beginning of each General Assembly session, examines 
the credentials of delegations. 

Standing Committees of the General Assembly deal 'with 
continuing problems. Two of them provided for in the General 
Assembly’s rules of procedure are the Advisory Committee on Adminis¬ 
trative. and Budgetary questions, and the Committee on Contributions. 
The former, consisting, of nine members, two of whom are financial 
experts of recognized standing, is responsible for the expert examina^ 
tion of the budget of the United Nations and of the Specialised 
Agencies, and of financial and budgetary arrangements with the 
agencies; the latter, consisting of ten members advises the General 
Assembly on (a) the appointment of expenses among Members, 
(6) appeals for a change of assessment and (c) the case of Members 

who may be in arrears in the payment of its financial contributions to 

• • 

the Organisation. The Members of both these Standing Committees 
are elected individually for a term of three years. 

The General Assembly also appoints on a purely temporary basis 
or for an indefinite period numerous ad hoe bodies. The Special 
Committee on formation concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
appointed by the General Assembly first in 1917 to examine the 
Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses of the information 
transmitted, has been continued since then. The Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, also known as the Little Assembly, first set 
up by the General Assembly Resolution of November 13, 1917, is 
another important ad hoc committee. The purpose of this Committee, 
to which every Member of the United Nations can appoint a represen¬ 
tative, was to assure the continuity of the functions of the General 
Assembly between the closing of the second and the opening of the. 
third regular session. The setting up of the Interim Committee* wiaS; 
opposed by the Members of the Soviet bloc and even boycotted by theijj| 
Gn the ground that it encroaches oil the exclusive competence of th£. 
Security Council to deal between regular sessions of the Genertftv; 
Assembly with questions of peace and security. The Committee • 

' VK -yClfajm 

„ *« Since the 7th .mnUd Of the General Awcmbty the Chairman of ' v " 

£o)Uicl Committee hag also been included in the General Committee, and 
19S8. the General Aaeembly decided tn. give the Chairman of the Ad f 
Committee, whenever them la one, the right to participate wUt a vote in 
Committee, and amended ita rule# of procedure for the pntpote. -V’;,. 
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re-fesfcablished in December, 1948, for the period between the closing of 
the first part of the third session and the opening of the fourth. 
Finally, on November 21, 1949, the General Assembly placed this 
Committee almost on the footing of a standing committee by re¬ 
establishing it for an indefinite period with the same terms of reference 
as before. These terms of reference include (a) matters specifically 
referred to it by the General Ashemblv, (b) disputes or situations 
proposed for inclusion in the agenda of the General Assembly and 
considered by the Committee important to require preliminary study, 
(c) the examination of .suitable methods to implement the responsibility 
of the General Assembly in dealing with the general principlea of co¬ 
operation in maintaining international peace and security and of 
promoting co-operation in the political field, ( d) advice to the 
Secretary-General on any case for the summoning of a special session 
of the General Assembly, (c) the conduct of investigations and the 
appointment of commissions of enquiry in matters within the scope of 
the Committee’s duties. These terms of rcleieneo are subject to a 
provision prohibiting the Committee from considering any matter of 
which the Securit\ Council inuv be seized. 

u • 

• m 

Another ail hue l>od\ of the Geneuil Assoinbh, more or less like 
a standing committee, is the International Law Commission. It was 
established by the General Ashemblv in 1917 and charged with the task 
of promoting the progressive development ol international law and its 
codification. Its fifteen member?, selected foi a term of three years, 
do not serve as representatives of Governments but in their individual 
capacity as experts, as m tin* ease of the two regular Standing 
Committees of the General Assembly, viz ., the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary questions, and the Committee oil 
Contributions. 

The 41 Uniting for Peace ” Itesolution, passed b\ the General 
Assembly *on November 1950, against serious opposition from the 
Members of the Soviet bloc, established two other ad hoc bodies under 
the General Assembly and the Security Council: the Peace Observa¬ 
tion Commission and the Collective Measures Committee. For the 
^calendar years of 1951 and 19.52 the Peace Observation Commission 
was to consist of fourteen Members of the United Nations, including 
4he five permanent Members of the Security Council; and a 
Resolution of the General Assembly in 1952 provided for the 
continued existence of the Commission with the same membership till 
the end of 1954. The Commission can lie utilised by the General 
Assembly, the Interim Committee, or the Security Council to observe 
report on the situation in any area where international tenafoa 
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threatens international peace and security. The Collective Measures 
Committee is more or less of a permanent nature, consists of fourteen 
Members, including only three ot the permanent Members of the 
Security Council, the U.K , the U.S A , and France, and has been 
entrusted with the task of considering methods which might be used 
collectively to maintain and strengthen international peace and 
security! This Committee is also to leceive information from each 
Member oi the United Nations as to what measures it takes in 
maintaining within its national aimed foices elements so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could promptly be made available for 
service as United Nations Umt or Units, upon recommendation by the 
Security Council oi the General Assemblj 

Mention maj be made here by way of illustration of a number 
of other ad hoc bodies of the Gcncial Assembly Every year since the 
second session of the General Assembly an ad hoc political committee 
has been established as a Mam Committee *o share the woik of the 
Fust Committee m dealing with the large number ot political issues 
on tlic agenda ot the General Assembly In May, 1917 the first 
special session of the Gencial Assembly established the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine to study the problem of Palestine. A 
tew months latei, when on November 29, the Geneial Assembly 
adopted its plan tor partition of Palestine, it established the United 
N it ions Palestine Commission to implement its lecommendations. 
On December 11, 191b the General Vssembly established the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to take steps to assist the governments and 
authonties concerned to achieve a final settlement of all questions. On 
December 8, 1919 the General Assembh established the United 
Nations Belief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees m the Near 
East to carry out relief and works projects m collaboiation with local 
governments. Similar ad hoc bodies have been appointed by the 
General Assembly whenevei it dealt with a problem requiring special 
study and caie. There have been under the Geneial Assembly, on 
an ad hoc basis, a few specialised committees m charge of organisational 
nutters, e g. t the Permanent Headquarters Committee, the League of 

Nations Committee, the Board of Auditors # 

Ever sinco January, 1916 when the United Nations became a 
going concern it has been closely following almost all the problem# 
lelating to international peace and security. The end of war in 1945 
did not mean the beginning of peace. Dunng the last few y$%r$ 
nations of the world have seen many disputes or situations, endang«tffc$ 
0r threatening international peace and secunty. The main 
storms during the last years have blown over issues to 
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(1) aggression in Korea, (2) communist revolution in China, (8) the 

• . ■ • ■ , , ■*. 

nationalist struggles in Indonesia, Algeria, Cyprus, Tunis and Morocco, 
(4) accession of the state of Jammu and Kashmir to India, (5) the 
partition of Palestine, (6) revolutionary change of government in 
. Czechoslovakia, (7) border incidents in Greece, (8) presence of foreign 
tropps or bases in countries like Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Burma, (9) dissatisfaction with the Franco Government in Spain, 
(10) damage to British warships and naval personnel in the Cerfu 
Channel, (11) nationalisation by Iran of the Anglo-Iranian Gil 
Company, (12) independence and integrity of the Free Territory of 
* Trieste, (13) disposal of Italian Colonies of Lybia, Eritrea and 
Somaliland, (14) human . rights in Smith Africa, the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, and (15) tension among great 
powers mainly over questions relating to admission of new Members, 

. representation of China, and revision of the U.N.’ Charter, peace 
treaties with Germany, Austria and Japan, military and political 
alliances like the NATO, regulation or reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. The attention of the United Nations has been drawn 


to all these problems in some shape or other. 

It is easy to recognise the gravity of all those problems in view 
Of their effects on international peace and security. But the gravest 
of them all is, of course, the great power tension, or any dispute or 
situation relating to that tension. The Korean troubles from June, 
1950 to July, 1953 were a serious breach of the peace because all the 
. great powers along with many small nations were at the back of the 
. parties directly involved, North Korea and South Korea. When the 

three Western great powers, France, the U.K., and the IJ.S.A. in 

•? . • 

^ September, 1918^charged another great power, the U.S.S.R. for having 
brought about a serious situation by imposing unilateral restrictions on 
transport and communication between the Western Zones of occupation 
in : Germany and Berlin, many people feared that this crisis would 
break up the United Nations and even lead to a new world war. 
With mounting tension between the IJ.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the 
two real great powers of our times, all nations have sought to increase 
their armed forces, and armaments including atomic weapons, thereby 
introducing the greatest arms race of all times. The same tension 


bag also led the great powers to establish bases in colonies and foreign 
latids and has compelled all nations to search for allies. The Arab 


League was founded in March, 1945, the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance was signed at Bio de Jeniro in Septcmbery l^^f, 
Western European Union was formed through the' 

1948y the IPiet was. sigried fer A^ 
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Anzus Treaty m September, 1951, the Balkan Pact m August, 1964, 
the South East Asian Collective Defence Treaty iu September, 195tf* 
and the Paris Treaty on West Gorman rearmament in October, 1954. 
Drning the last few years the Communist XT S.S.B. has also attempted 
to btiengthen her position by reviving the COMMINPOKM in 
September, 1947, by concluding in February, 1950 the Chinese-Soviet 
Fiiendship, Alliance and Mutual Co operation Agiecment, and the 
fonnation of the East Euiopean Militaiy Union which was lepoited to 
have held a niimbei ot meetings in June, 1952 When in October, 
3951 the Western Fowcis agieed among themselves on a scheme of 
militarising Western Gemrxm and mtoipoiating lici mto the 
Biussels Pact and the Noitli Atlantic Pact, the communist powers m 
icplj airanged a conieience on collective s(tiuit\ in Noveinbci and 
Deceinbei, 1951 in Moscow In Mav, 1955, eight communist countries 
of Eastern Km ope siened a pact ol iiieiulslnp, Co-opeiation and 
Mutual \id ind 'Announced a Unifii d Command loi mihtaiv jmiposcs. 
A week betoie the signing ot this pait the USSR also annulled her 
wditunt Ticalie-* with the U K and Fianeo enteied into in 1912 and 
1014 lespectivcly. 

The result is that today two atomic Colossi seem to eve each 
other, m the words of Piosident JOisenliowei, 1 male\olently aciosb a 
ticmblmg wot Id M . 18 In a situation like this it is difficult to expect 
th it there will be peace and seem it \ among nations on am satisfictoiy 
basis. Whenever any dispute or situation is brought bcfoie the 
United Nations the pioblom is not looked at with a lalional outlook, 
keen on a solution b\ compiomise, if necessaiv. In many cases 
solutions of disputes have been toipedoed bv the ^tuiggle for power 
among nations, specially great nations Whenevci llieic is a meeting 
of the General Assembly or the Secuntv Council, ml ions seem to get 
an opportunity for mutual vilification against one ancrthci. Questions 
are taken up m the different bodies of the United Vat ions, not for 
their solution m any satisfactoiy way by appealing to reason but often 
as instruments for altering the balance of power th it now exists 
between the U.S.S.B. on the one side and the US the TT.K. and 
Fiance on tho other. In some of the eases bcloie (ho l ruled Nations 
it has sometimes seemed that only the forward movements are being 
taken by the small nations while the real source of the dispute or 
situation was th© imperialistic ambition of tins or that great power. 


President Eisenhower’s speech to the Geneul Assembly on December 
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No wonder that the United Nations has occasionally seemed like 
disunited nations, and the Security Council, its main organ for inter¬ 
national peace and security somewhat like an insecurity council. Yet 
the United Nations and its organs were intended for some great ideals 
dear to the whole human race. 



FEDERALISM IN INDIAN CONSTITUTIONS 


Sailtsh C‘ Oil osh 
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\ fedcial state k i politic il mechanism to teconcile the two con- 
Huting l«v allies, lo\alt\ to .1 genoial government and lojalties to 
Mgional governments In othn words, it is^ a political epntmance 
intended to monnli nation tl tin it \ ind powei with the maintenance 
nl stale light 1 Whit is then foie of pai nnoimt importance is a 
s\stein of dlsti ibution oi legislative admmisti ihve and financial 
pout is between tlie <ontie and un.ts and to make each independent 
nl tin othei m then allotted splieie The bioad pnneiple on which 
this diMsion ot powu takes plue is that niutteis ol national interest 
should he placed undo tht contiol oi the national government, and 
imttos ot local intoest should umam m (he Hands ot several states. 
Hut tin details ol this distiibution vuv undo dillocnt ltdeial consti¬ 
tutions ( onsequenth the degiee and the kind ol mtonom\ which 
i hits enjn\ mittiialh cliff i tiom one h dm it ion to the othei 


T\ iiii I mti i) Si iti s 


In the United States the distiilmiinn ol loggiati\c powei takes 
pi ice on loui basic pnnoples The Icdeiil congiess lias no geneial 
lio\\m to nuke laws lot the people It has got onl\ enumerated 
poweis The tenth amendment tuns The powos not delegated 
to the United States b\ the constitution, noi prohibited In it to the 
states me icseived to the people and the states The poweis that 
•tie not expiessh given to the Union me vested in the states In 
otlier woids, while the Union has enumenUd poweis, the 
states ha\c all the ioMidn«iiv poweis He-ides the constitution 

unlooses certain limitation l>oth on the Union aiul tin states There 
ate thus two lists of poweis prohibited both t > the Union and the 
slates In shoit, enumerated poweis ol the l nion, powers to the 
*date, powers prohibited to the states these ire th£ principles of ^ 
division of legislative poweis in the United States 


i 

* 


MU*’ Mrodvetum to th$ Study of tkr Lm 

attribution of po" 01 b** only dweawd. 
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In Canada 

Unlike the constitution of the United States* the Canadiai 
constitution makes to the Dominion a comprehensive grant of power 
“to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada/ 
There is, sccoiullv, the mention of a list ot specific powers of the 
Dominion “lor the greater ceitaintv but not as to restrict the 
geneiahtv of the comprehensive giant “ Theie is therefore, a sweep¬ 
ing giant of |X)\\ci to the Dominion with eeitam explicit powers. Tc: 
the provinces, it does no! make am coinpiebensive grant of powei. 
but grants exclusive poweis 4 to make law in ielation to certain enu¬ 
merated classes of subjects. There is in these enumerated power a 
grant of local lesiduuiv ’power in legaid to all matters of mcreh local 
or pri\ate natuie lint the specific enumeiated power ol the centre 
shall not be deemed to be of a local naime There is. therefoie, * a 
grant of exclusive powers to the centie and also to the provinces, while 
in general the lesidnan power is vested in centie and m a limited 
sense also in the piovinces Fmthei, the constitution makes mention 
of two subjects, immigration and agiicnlture, as commient poweis 
But in case of conflict of legislation, the fedeial law is to prevail. 

In Orn Constth tfon 

The system of distuhution of powei*, in the United States show** 
a decentralist bias while that ol Canadi. a centialist bias. But both 
the constitutions make a cleai-cul division ol powers—a division 
which makes neithei the centre noi tin* units dependent on 
the other. (The Canadian Constitution admits of eeitam exception 
to this mention of which has been made elsewdiere). But the Indian 
Constitution divides the power in such a vva\ as not only to make ‘the 
union government’ stiong but also to make it supreme, a grand 
Leviathan and states subordinate to it in certain circumstances. In 
this, it draws inspiration from no other constitution than from the 
Government of India Act, 1035 enacted by the British Government 
to keep perpetually the piovinces under the control of the Central 
Government. 

Like the Government of India Act, 1935 the constitution makes 
a threefold division of powers. Lisf I or the union list mentions 
subjects over ’which the Union shall have exclusive powers of legisla- 

* Section 91 A 92 of the Bnti$h North America Act , 1867, 

* Section 91 A 92 of the BHUth North Amnta Act, 
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tion. List or the . state list comprisessubjects over 
legislatures shall have exclusive powers of legislation. list ® 
the -concurrent power of legislation to the union and the states, IS 
case of a overlapping of a matter as between the three lists, predomin¬ 
ance has been given to the Union Parliament as under the Government 
of India Act, 1935. In other words, the power of the state legisla¬ 
tures to legislate in respect of matters enumerated in the state list 
has been.made subject to tlie power of the Union Parliament to 
legislate in respect of matters enumerated in the union and concurrent 
lists. In case of repugnancy between a law of a state and a valid 
union legislation, the latter will prevail, and the state legislation tt> 
the extent of being inconsistent with the union legislation shall be 
void. If however, the legislation relates to concurrent subject, the 
state legisjation may prevliil notwithstanding such repugnancyif the 
state law was reserved for the President and has received his assent. 
Even this, however, will not prevent the Parliament from enacting 
at any time furl her legislation in respect of the same matter. 


However, in one respect the scheme of distribution of power is 
a decided improvement upon that of the Act of 1935, viz., residual 
power. The Act of 1935 vested the residuary power neither in the 
federation nor even in the states but placed it in the hands of the * 
Governor General. The present constitution vests in the centre the 
residuary power, /./?., power to legislate in respect of any matter not 
explicitly or implicitly enumerated in any of the three lists. True, 
the three lists are so exhaustive that the cpiestion of residuary power . 
has not the same importance as it has in the case of other constitution. 
But however exhaustive the lists, unimportant the residuary powers:.: 
may be, it must be vested either in centre or in unit not only ; for 
certainty but also for unpredictable nature of unforeseen cireums- ^ 

Landes. 
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The distribution of powers so far reveals a pronounced centralist g 
bias, but does not affect in any way the independence of the states A 
nr makes them subordinate to the Union Government. Howete^>A 
their complete subordination 1ms been accomplished by some.. 
sions of the constitution. The constitution gives the centre 
legislative powers in case of agreement between two or more 
in case of international treaty and agreement, in case of a * 

interest, in case of a threat to the .security of India• wid ip->..r 
failure' : ot:ediistituttpiiai' machinery in'any- state* 
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Agreement between Htvtbs vnd International Treaty 

Of these overriding powejs ot the centre, those winch aie the 
outcome of «ui agreement between states and tieatx obligations do 
not seem to aftect adxeiselv the independence ol the slates There 
is nothing wiong with a centre that legislates on the state subjects 
with the willing consent ol the states The states ate also not lrkelv 
to part with then exclusive powers unless thov hue strong reasons to 
believe that such legislation l>\ the centle would piomote ilieu specific 
and be-t inteiests Of couise theoretic allv, the centu attei the 
decisions ot the states max legislate in mx wax it likes on matters m 
question, hut there is leist likelihood lliil two 01 mon slates would ask 
the Ccntie to take tlie trouble unless tlu \ come to an understanding 
with tlije Centre about the natme ol the hgislition Vnd more so when 
moie than one state m all casts shall he involved Fiuthej tins 
extension of the Union |iu isdiction h\ toiwnl is no ptcuhai teatim 
in oui constitution similar pioxision finds place in the (onstitulion ot 
Australia and Bunna 

Nor the ouHiding legistitixe powci toi the iiiipltnu Mtation of an 
intei national agreement is an except ion to otln i federal constitutions 
In the United Slates a tir itx is mid* b\ the iedcial cxmitixe with tlu 
absent ot the Senate md therefore it i* the lunction ol tlu (ential 
Government and states haxe nothing to do with it Net the ccmsti 
tution declares, all treaties made or winch shall In made under the 
authoritx of the United State*+ shall he the supreme law of land and the 
Judges shall he bound hx that, anxthing in the constitution or laws ol 
any state to tht contiaix notxxithstandrng The Umadian consti¬ 
tution also gixcs srmilu powti to the Uailiamait and the (ie>\eminent 
of Canada but unde* one nnjrortaut condition li the inter national 
convention is signed b\ (anada not as a membei ol the .British 
Commonwealth but as an independent nation and the mattei oi the 
convention jeldtes to the pioxinual objects, the dominion government 
cannot legislate. 

Nuionu InublsT 

But quite different is the chaiactei ot the provision which entitle-* 
Parliament to legislate Jn the national mteiest on am mattei included 
m the State List, if Council ot States makes hx two-thuds inajontx a 
declaration to that effect It is not for the Court to deteimme the 
circumstances justifying such parhamentarv inter teience in the affair 
of the states. Nor an eraergencx is neiessaiv foi assumption of state 
powers under this ptovi Q ion , since it ib death distinguishable front the 
Other provision providing tor the emeigency. Besides, the scope of this 
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pjoviBion is not very limited, “National interest is wide enough to 
cover any matter which has incidence over the country as a whole am 
dibtinguished liom any particular locality or section of the people." 

The only constitution which appuiently seems to lend support to 
llus plosion of piovincml autonomy is the Canadian constitution. 
Both m the United States and Austtaha, the distiibution ot powers 
cannot be iillected e\cept slioit oJ an amendment ot tlie constitution—a 
pioeess lecpiuuig tlip consent ol scales r riio (edeiation in both these 
tountiics is based on the pimciple that neitliei the centie nor the 
legions can umlateialh make am change m the division ot [lowers. 
But the Canadian Dominion, undei its lesiduaiv powoi to legislate for 
‘the peace, oidei and good eowinmcnl ol Canada”, legislates on 
inatteis included in the pioMiieial oi local subjects whenevei they 
issuine national lance Indeed as in »«u- t the e\eicise ol tins 

power is not dependent on cm thoi ol the existence ol ” an emeigencv or 
penl to the‘national hie ol ( anada ” But tluee things must he home 
in linnd m tins 11 spe* t The Doimuion-pailiainenl, nm any ol its 
House as in oin constitution, the pulge ol tin* encuinstances wairantmg 
such legislation. r rhe coint is the sole aihitiatoi of the necessity of 
such legislation in paitieulai c lieu instances The* powei, secondly, is a 
limited one and cannot In* stretched so as to include a mattei tailing 
diicellv within the e\clusi\c pjoMiuj.il list gi\eu h\ Section 0*2 of the 
Ihitish Noitli Vniciica Vet. Lasth, the justification ol tins exceptional 
mteileience will no longci lemain as soon as the cnsis is o\ei and the 
continued exeicise oi this power will become ultia Mies. 

Ho\ve\ei, the defence of this pioMsion in oiu constitution may 
take two othei lines It max be said that this intei Jctence will remaiu 
in force for such tunc* as is laid down in the lesolution. But there 
is nothing in the constitution to preu*nl successive ipsolutionb of this 
kind to prolong the interference oxer a longer peuod The second line 
of defence may be that the Council of State's consists ol stitc representa* 
tixc elected by their stale-legislatures and theieloie, tins interference 
is an # extension of the Union juusdiction h\ the indued consent of the 
slates. There is no equuhh ot lepresentation in the Upper House as it ifif 
m the United States, Australia and Swii/eiiand. The provision for 
I'rcsidental nomination of some niembeis also takes away the state- 
diameter of the Upper House. Further it lias not been made so stcongf 
.is the Senate of the United States is. More popular and powerful 
upper chambers liave failed to fulfil the purposes for which they were 
created. 
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Threat to thb Security of India 



. It follows that under a two-thirds vote by one chamber of the 
national legislature, “ the Union is capable of functioning though 
temporarily or partially as a unitary state This is also to happen 
whenever a threat- to the security of India arises because of war or 


external aggression or internal disturbance, and for this initially no 
approval of either House of the Parliament is necessary. A* mere 
Proclamation of Emergency by the President (and that means the 
• Union Executive* will be enough to enable the Parliament’ to legislate 
i on all matters in the state list. Such proclamation may be made before 
the actual occurrence of war, or of any such aggression or disturbance 
S if the President is satisfied that there is an imminent danger thereof. 

• Secondly, if the Proclamation of Emergency is approved by both Houses 
of the Parliament before the expiration of the (wo months, it will remain 
in force till it is revoked by subsequent proclamation. As the problems 
fo be dealt with may continue For an indefinite period, the constitution 
/ possibly does not impose any limitation of time. 

In the United States and Australia, emergency does not suspend 
the federal distribution of powers. This does not mean that the centre 
Was not allowed to assume as much power as is necessary for the safely 
of the nation or effective prosecution of war. The courts helped the 
' Federal Government do this by a liberal interpretation of its defence 
; of w 7 ar power. In this connection three things may be noted : (1) The 
Verdict and competence have always rested with the court, not with the 


{federal executive as in ours: (2) Emergency may give justification to 
Ibe exercise of a legitimate power but does not give any additional 
? jtowers nor take- away the restrictions imposed by the constitution; 

: J3j Although the court determines upon different considerations in time 
Sjf war than in time of peace whether a particular legislative act falls 


within this category of subject-matter or that, it has never allowed the 
federal legislature to assume powers which have no legitimate connection 
j|rith its power of defence or war. 


Failure ok Constitutional Machinery 


.';k The constitution unlike that of any oilier country also gives similar 
ijverriding powers to the centre to cope with a situation arising out 
6f the failure of the norfhal constitutional machinery in any state. By 
such proclamation, the President may assume to himself all or Atsy 
of the functions of the government? of the state or declare "that 
{^wer of the legislature of the /state shall be exercisable by. 
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the authority of the Parliament 99 and may suspend the operation of 
cinj body except the High Courts. However, the expression that “the 
Government cannot be carried on m accordance w )tli the provision 
of the constitution M lia& a veiy wide scope. The iailure of a state 
government, contemplated here, has no necessary connection with 
external aggression, internal distuibailee 01 violence, though these may 
be the case for failure m paiticulai case When, because of these 
factors, a physical bieak-down of the machines of the stare government 
takes place, the piodamation undoi tlie ])ieseut piovisum may 
ohviouslv be made. The T T nion executive max also iesoit to this when 
theie is a political bieak-down such as want of stable majority to form a 
mniistn even aftei a dissolution of the legislatuie This provision may 
also be invoked in case ol abuse of constitutional powerby a state 
government, “ gross misgoveminent something more senous Ilian 
nnladmmistration ”. 


FlNVNCl u KMT H(i( \ov 

Apait from the emergencies jiismg out of a tliieat to the security 
of India and failure of the constitutional machmeiv in anv stat£, the 
(onstitutjon makes mention of anothei kind oi emergency—an 
emeigeruv arising out of a t hi eat to the financial stabilitv oi credit of 
India In such a case, the Piesident mav issue a proclamation and 
eluting the pciiod anv such proclamation is in open lion, the Union 
executive mav require staters obscive such canons of financial propriety 
as mav be specified in its directions Such directions mav require 
deduction of salaries and allowances of all persons serving in connection 
with affairs of the state and the reservation of the Mom \ Dills for the 
consideration of the President alter tlrcv are pissed l>\ the state legis¬ 
latures The President mav reduce the salanes. cU , of all poisons 
serving the Union Government ■neltiding the Judge's ol tlie Supreme and 
Higli Courts. 


Ill 

Amendment 

The distribution of legislative poweis in our constitution may be 
^ud to fall info two broad categories In normal time, although it 
^hows a marked centralist bias, it does not a fleet the independence of 
states and marks a clearcut allocation of power between the centre and 
units. But m hours of crisis, it allows the centre override the state 
legislatures in all matters and makes the states unlike that of any other 
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federal constitution, subordinate to the union. But 4ve$ a distribution 
■ of powers, which makes the general and regional governments complete!; 
independent of each other in their allotted spheres, may be set a 
naught if the power to make revision ol, alteration m, or addition to, th< 
division of power is vested exclusively m either of two governments 
. The Brazilian constitution of 1801 contains much that is federal bu 
r . one provision tliat destroys its federal character is that the constitutor 
% can be amended bv tlie general legislature provided it is approved bj 
f two-tlnnl majorities in both chambers in two successive \ears. Tliui 
f, the process of amendment ot the constitution being vested in the Genera 
Government, the regional governments w’ere placed at the mercy ol 
the former. Most constitutions, therefore, do not confide the power ol 
$5 amending constitution exclusively either to the Federal Government m 
‘ to the regional governments. What is done is to associate both govern- 
ments, either their governments or their peoples m the process, 


i United Stvter, SwirzEiUANn, etc. 

1 * 

In the United States, amendments rnav be initiated bv both the 
general governments and regional governments. The general govern- 
: r ment proposes amendment In two-thirds majontv of both Houses of 
if Congress. The regional governments inav also propose amendment. 
b But they are to do this in a convention called b\ the Congress on 
I application of two-tlmds ol the state* legislatures. Rm amendments 
f propwed in either ot the two wavs are valid onlv when ratified by the 
f: legislatures of three ijuaitois of states or bv convention in tlnee (piarters 
| Of the states. The Congiess have been given the exclusive right ol 
? 'selecting the one ol the two methods of ratification to prevent tin 

,V I ^ 

gratification in the state legislature of an amendment initiated by the 
V State legislatures. It is quite* clear that neither the Union Government 
f. nor the regional governments can unilaterally amend the constitution. 

The constitution of Switzerland and Australia provides m essence, 
♦analogous process of amendment. In Australia amendments may be 
'proposed by an abosolute majontv of two houses of Parliament or m 
• certain circumstances by an absolute majority of one House. In 
J Switzerland, any such proposal ma\ he initiated by the general legisla- 
4ufe or hv 50,000 citizens. But in both these constitutions, amendments, 
'however, they are proposed or initiated, are not valid unless they are 
! -approved at a referendum by a majority of all the electors voting fn a 
majority of Cantons or States. 

> * But in Canada, neither the Dominion Government nor the Provin- 

Ci*l r Governments can amend, whether acting alone or together, the 
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British North America Act—an act of the British Parliament The 
power to amend the constitution rests with a body also entirely indepen* 
dent of the two governments. But the British Parliament does not‘, 
ol its own accord, exercise this power. It does so only at a request from 
Canada. So far there has been only one amendment affecting the 
distribution of powers and tins was done with the consent of the 
Dominion Parliament and provincial authorities. But there is no clear 
convention about whether the consent of the provinces must be obtained 
before an amendment ma\ be earned b\ Butisb Pail lament. There 
ate instances when such consent \\a- sought and obtained and m-Unces 
when such consent was not asked for or even opinion of the provinces 
•lisiegarded. Where, therefore, expresses ginxt* concern over this 
uncertain position “ if it came to bo accepted that the United Kingdom 
Parliament must net as flu agent of the Dominion Pailiainenf acting 
alone, then by convention, the federal pnnciple of co-ordinate authorities 
vi*uld be modified " ’. 


Orn CoNSTiTmox 

Our constitution provides for three classes of intendment n of its 
pioMsions. Firstly, those which can he amended b\ a bate majontx 
siali as that ie<|inred for passing an ordinarx law. Se'-ondh, those that 
< in be effected In a special majority ol the total membership of each 
House as well ns not less than two-thirds of the members ot that House 
piesrnt and \otmg, and thtrdlv, those that leqnno in addition t<» the 
pecial majority mentioned above ratification In icsolution-* passed h\ not 
l<*s- than one half of Pair A and Pail B states. 

However, we are not concerned heie with the amendment of the 
t oust i tut ion as such a discussion of which max be impottuit lor other 
purposes, but with the amendment of the provisions relating to the 
distnbntion of powers and independence of the regional or l nio't 
governments. The constitution clearly lays dowm that the division of 
powers cannot be altered by unilateral action ni either ol the Ixvo 
goxcruments. An amendment disturbing the division ol |Y)w ors, 
initiated in either House of Parliament, and parsed in each Hou-®e b\ 
a majority of the total membership and by a majoritv of not less than 
two-thirds of the members present, requires ratification by the Legisla¬ 
tures of not less than one half of the Part A and B states. Nor any 
Amendment seeking to revise the representation ol states in parliament 
''hall be valid unless the same procedure is followed (There is an 


■i 


Tn His Federal Ooveimuent (IhI Edition) P-Jfi* 

Hhankaii Pthm* V». Union of India. A.T.E. 1051 <v. 458 :1). Bow, /bid., p. 281. 
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exception of this, mention of winch hay been made in this section). 

However, the provision in question (Art. 1358) is not a ‘ complete 
code * in respect of the procedure provided in it. There are gaps in the 
procedure as to lum and after what notices a bill of amendment is to 
be introduced, how it is to be passed by each House and how the 
President's assent js to he obtained. Moreover, (here is no clear indica¬ 
tion as to what i.s to he done in case the two Houses fail to agree. But 
the Supreme Court in Shankari Prasad Vs. Union of India puts an 
end to all these speculations : “ Having provided for the constitution of a 
Parliament and prescribed a certain procedure for the conduct of its 
ordinary legislative business to be supplemented by rules made by each 
House (Art. 118), the makers of the constitution must he taken to have 
intended the Parliament to follow that procedure so far as it may he 
applicable consistently with the express provisions of Article 308, when 
they embodied to it the power of amending the constitution 


Tf.rrttori \t, Integrity ok Units 

So far there is no basic departure from the principles found in 
other federal constitution^ except that in our ease the right to initial* 1 
such bills has only been given to the exclusion of the states to the 
centre. But in one important respect, our constitution parts company 
with other federal constitutions. These constitutions provide not onh 
safeguard against unilateral revision of the distribution of powers b\ 
the Union Government favourable to it, but also provide safeguard 
without which the other protection may be rendered meaningless. They 
give either an absolute guarantee of perpetual existence to each unit 
or provide for vital changes affecting states to be made by constitntional 
amendment in which the states have a share and opportunity to pull 
their weight. The constitution of the United States lays down that 
no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdictions of any 
other state, nor any other state formed by the junction of two or more 
states without the consent of the legi.slatuies of states concerned as well 
as the Congress. In Australia too, no amendment increasing, 
diminishing or altering limit of the state or in any manners affecting 
the provisions of the constitution in relation thereto, shall become law 
unless the majority of the electors voting in the state approves the 
proposed law. 

The states of these constitutions are indestructible units of an 
indestructible union. But there is no finality about the units of our 
union. The constitution lays down that Parliament may by the ordinary' 
process of legislation create a new state by redistributing and integrating 
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the territory of any state, or may alter the boundaries or names of any 
.state. 

There are two limitations on ibis power of Parliament. (Id Buell 
lulls cannot be introduced except on tLie recommendation of the 
President. This will prevent the question being raised every now and 
then. Hut the President, as is known to all, is ordinarily the constitu¬ 
tional figurehead of the Union Government and the recommendation, 
therefore, means the recommendation of the central executive. The 
protection of the state we a»c speaking of is one against th** interference 
of the Union with the temtonal integrity of the State. 

The other limitation is that the same President shall k * ascertain ’* 
I be uews of the Part A and Part 15 stales to be affected. The President, 
therefore, is mereh to iisceitam their mows but is not under any 
M.itiitorv obligation either In accept or reject their views.. 

The constitution goes further than this and lay s down that law* so 
made inav contain such provisions for the amendment of the present 
distribution of territories as contained m the first schedule, and of the 
allocation of seats in the Uoinicil ol States and max “ contain such 
'supplemental, incidental and consequential provisions, including 
piou^inns as to the repreMOital ion m the Parliament and in the legisla- 
tinc or legislatures of the state or states allectcd bv such law 7 . And 
.ill these despite the fact l hex change radically the constitution shall 
tint 1 m* deemed to lx* an amendment ol the constitution tor purpose of 


article I50S. 

It is quite clear that the 1*111011 Government mux completely 
change the present character of the units and instead provide for 
another group of states. 

True, the object of the constitution-framers was not to give the 
centre a weapon for termiixmg the* states hut mereh to facilitate the 
necessarv adjustments and changes so much needed because of the 
integration of the Indian Stales a s mw entities and tin* demand foi 
redistribution along linguistic luu*s. True, il the units weie given 
effective safeguards, linguistic redistribution would have lueii viitualiy 
impossible. Hut the constitutions have a curious trick about them of 
not always working in tin* wav intended bv I be fra 1 tiers. Secondly, 
ibis mav have serums repercussions oil the aiitonoim ot slates. 

"Slates'’ as has been bcaulifulh put bv <>"<’♦ “ " ,th ,lu% sWord of 
Damocles pcrpeluallv hanging over their head cannot bi txpctttd to 
^sseil themselves to slick out for their rights w-a-eix the Union 
Government with any degree of confidence . 


Art. 4 
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It is also evident that lhe Union Government by a redistribution 
of the present territories and reintegration of them nui\ not onlj create 
completely new states but also revise the representation of states in 
Parliament. Although such revision is in contradistinction with the 
other provision providing for the ratification by states in case of an 
amendment revising the representation of the states is to he valid, it 
shall not he ultra vires, since according to the express provision, this 
shall not he deemed to he an amendment of the constitution. 

lint neither m the constitution of the Tinted States nor m that 
of Australia, can a unilateral revision of the representation of the states 
be made In the Tmon Government, let alone a revision In an ordmarv 
proeess ol legislation. In the t ailed Slates, no state without its 
consent can he deprived of its equal representation in the Senate. In 
Australia, no amendment diminishing the proportional representation 
of a state in the House of reprcsetibilives shall heroine valid unless 
the majority of the electors voting in the slate approves the proposed 
law. 


(To be continnnb 



THE UNIQUENESS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Ninon Baj:.\n Ciiakk about, 

'Lctlnrtr m Plulowphy, Dwjeelmy dart. Col’tge.) 

The uniqueness of eon-cion-ncss lies in self luminosity 
(svayamprakasalva), non-temporality and non-contradicteilness. In 
this paper we shall try to show h >w and in what sense consciousness 
may he wlf-luminoti-, mm-teuipoial and non-contraihe'ed. 

Consciousness is self certify tin: whereas an object is certified 
on the certificate of consciousness. So the evidenco of objects is 
deiiied from that of consciousness. This point requires further 

elucidation. 

Nothing can lie accepted as ie.il unless there is actuil evidence 
ot it in consciousness or experience. The Naiyavika« insist on the 
validity of this principle when they say that the pularthas or prameyas 
(knowables) can he accepted only on the basis of valid evidenco in 
ionsciousness (Prameyasambvit prainanat hi). Of course, this does 

not mean that whatever we are conscious ol should be taken as real. 

As a matter ol fact, in many eases we find that an experience of 
higher order cancels an experience of lower order. Our dream 
experience is subluted by our waking experience. But this does not 
negate the validity of our principle formulated in the beginning. 
Our principle does not imply that the evidence of any experience 
should he infallible, but it does imply that our conjectures must in 

every case he based on experience of smne sort, and even when an 

experience is negated it should be on the ha ms of some other 
experience of superior logical value. 

The question that arises now is: if consciousness be the ultimate 

proof of truth and reality, -hat is the proof of consciousness itseK^ 

We may consider two different alternatives here • noertified 

that consciousness certifies all other things but » d^f uncertifi 
and unproved and that consciousness is proved by another ton - 
ness—one conscious state or act by another conscious state or act. 
we may aay that consciousness is self-certifying or self-luminous. 

(1) The firat alternative bears no examination. It conscouenesa 
itself is uncertified or unproved, it cannot certify or prove any other 

* Indebted to Dr. S. K M.itra.Dr. K.lide. Bh.tt.cb.ry,. «nU Dr. Anilkunur B., 

Gbaudburi. 
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thing, it has already been slnwn that we canuot accept anything 
as real without its actual evidence in consciousness. Now, this shows 
that consciousness which certifies other things can never itself be 
uncertified or unpioved. 

Fuither consciousness cannot be proved b) another conscious¬ 
ness or one conscious state or act by another conscious state or act. 
The Naiyayikas, of course, say that the primary consciousness of an 
object is followed by a secondary consciousness which makes the 
primary consciousness an object to itself. In this way the primary 
consciousness is proved by the evidence of the secondary conscious¬ 
ness. The N)aya view of cognition has its echo in John Laird’s 
realistic theory of knowledge. In ‘ Contemporary British philosophers 
Reries * Prof. Laird explains his theory of knowledge. There ho 
observes : Our cognitive processes are, in their UMial exercise, the 
processes, with which (not at which) we look; and none of them, 
perhaps, tail look at itself. It does not follow, however, that another 
(introspective) look can be directed towards this process of looking 

.Even ‘ awareness of awareness then, is not impossible, and 

this conclusion is consoling, nnee il anything seems to occur, introspec¬ 
tion does. What is there except observation to acquaint us with 
the diffeience between pleasuie and pain, or between belief and 
repugnance 9 ” Thus Prof. Laird, like the Naiyayikas, thinks that a 
particular cognition cannot be aware of it sell, it can be known by 
another cognition only. So a cognition can be cognised only as an 
object of another cognition. Thus both Nyaya and Pi of. Laird 
objectify subjective cognition. 

Cognition is subjective awarenesb and not an object known. 
All that is known is other than consciousness, because it is a content 
of consciousness. Ho consciousness can never be known as an objective 
content. There aie otliei difficulties also in this theory. Con¬ 
sciousness is homogeneous and so one co» sciousness cannot be under¬ 
stood as generically diffoient from another consciousness. So one 
consciousness (the primary cognition) cannot be understood as tbe 
object and another consciousness (the secondary cognition) cannot be 
the subject. The sub|eet-objeet relation is possible only between 
generically different entities. The subject reveals and the object is 
revealed. So the subject-object relation is not possible between two 
cognitions which as cognitions are of the same nature. 

There iB yet another difficulty of this theory. If the reality of 
the primary consciousness is proved by tbe secondary consciousness, 
the leality of the secondary consciousness must also be proved by 
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another consciousness and so on without end. Thus the process of 
proving cognition leads to indefinite regiess. This difficulty, of 
course, can be avoided if one coguition in the series is taken as self- 
proved, which the Naiyayikas will never do. 

(2) Hence the first alternatives, viz., that consciousness is un¬ 
certified and that consciousness is certified by secondary consciousness 
is untenable. So, consciousness i6 to l>3 regarded as self-certifying. 
(Consciousness cannot go without evidence and this means that it is 
self-proved. By the self-luminosity of consciousness is meant that 
without depending on anything else for its own revelation it yet never 
stands unrevealed (avedyatve sati aparoksatvam svaprakrnULvain). 

The unobjectivily and the sell-luminosity of consciousness may 
also be proved by criticising certain other theories. The Mimaum of 
the Prahhitkara school holds that cognition is known 'in the act of 
being aware of the objei t. Therefore, the cognition of an object also 
implies the awareness of that cognition. The Prabhfikaras admit the 
essential distinction between knowing and the known. Knowing 
knows itself as knowing (samvit) anl not as the known (samvedya). 
We do not know knowing in the same way as the object is known. 
Prof. Alexander of the West also reogniscs this distinction between 
the knowing of know ng and the knowing of the known (object). 
“ The nnnd enjoys itself and contempt itas it-, object Th' act of 
mind is an enjoyment; the object is contemplated.** 1 

This view also is not without defect. The Prabhakaras indeed 
hold a peculiar position with regaid to the revelation of conscious¬ 
ness when they think that consciousness is self-revealing (svayaro- 
prakasa) and it is automatically revealed at the time ol cognising an 
object. This implies that consciousness depends on a particular cog¬ 
nition ior its manifestation a* in the absence of any particular cogni¬ 
tion, consciousness is not revealed. But wo think that wherever 
there is revelation dependent on cognition, there is objeothood of 
cognition. Therefore, the objectliood of con^ciou&nebS should be 
accepted by the Prabhakaras as they think that consciousness is 
revealed only at the time of a particular caution. So, if it is 
admitted that consciou&nebs is revealed only at the time of a particular 
cognition, consciousness becomes the object of cognition. This is, 
of course, a manifest absurdity as consciousness the revealer cau 
never be the object revealed. 

Prof. Alexander also cannot escape this charge. To him, the act 
of mind is known as enjoying and the object as contemplated. And 


1 Space, tiiue and Deity Vol. I, p. 12. 
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again the •ing is always conditioned by cd. This means that 
unless an object is contemplated there can bo no enjoying of the 
mental act. This again implies that -ing is the object of -erf as 
the -ing is conditioned by -rd. In this case -ing which refers to 
a mental act will also be an object. Bill the mental act being 
subjective cannot again be objective. The mental act implies 
subjective appiehcnsion and not an object apprchendod. 

The Bhattas are of opiniou that tiie knownuess of a known object 
constitutes the mark {hnga) of the inferential knowledge of cognition. 
When an object appears as known, it acquires an additional quality 
of knownness. This knownness points to the cognitive act as the 
cause of this new quality. 

The main difference of the Bhattas with others lies in the fact 
that the Bhattas believe in the inferential knowledge of consciousness 
whereas others admit some form of nninferential knowledge. But 
this difference does not improve the situation in any manner. In the 
Bhatta view, knownne«s is an additional objective character in the 
object known. It will, therefore, have to be known. Then the known* 
ness of that knownnes* again is to be known and this will lead to 
infinite regress. 

Hence it follows that consciousness certifies itself in certifying 
everything and fhi«* lias the following positive and negative impli¬ 
cations. Negalixely it means fl) that consciousness can never ho 
unproved and uncertified. (*J) that it cannot be certified by anything 
other than consciousness and (3) that it is not ^elf-ceilifted in the sen^e 
of being an object to itself. Positively it implies that in certifying 
objects it also certifies itself. 

A 

That consciousness never remains uncertified is clear from the 
fact that a conscious individual can never doubt bis consciousness. 
Doubting as a conscious process presupposes tlie existence of conscious¬ 
ness. And, again, when a man knows an object ho is also automati¬ 
cally cousciousof the cognition. The judgment‘I know the table* 
means ‘I know that I know the table*. When T say that I know the 
table, 1 cannot say that that I know the table is unknown to me. h 
means that consciousness reveals itself in revealing objects. Conscious¬ 
ness also remains manifest even in <be absence of all objective 
contents. Hence the self-luminosity (svajam prakasatva) of conscious¬ 
ness implies that consciousness remains revealed without being a 11 
objective content either to itself or to any secondary cognition. 1 

1 Vide—The definition of Bvayom prakiAatv* : “Avedyatve aatl aparokaa*vyavabfira- 
jogyatvam", Citftukbi, N. S. Ed., p. 10, 
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Here a question may arise : Can there be any consciousness 
without an objective content? Generally in our experience conscious¬ 
ness has always some objective reference: in our general experience 
consciousness implies consciousness of object. Then what guarantee 
nave we got to say that there is self-revealing consciousness unrelated 
\o all objective reference? 

The experience of deep dreamless sleep may be cited to show the 
possibility of such consciousness. In deep dreamless sleep a man is 
not aware of any objective content and yet his consciousness does not 
remain unrevealed. After waking from a sound sleep a mm is often 
hard to say ‘1 had a sound sleep’ and '1 did not know what happened’. 
This is, oL course, the report of memory and memory is impossible 
without a presented content. So it is to he admitted that conscious¬ 
ness without any objective content can be experienced at least in deep 
dreamless sleep. 

Here the Naiyayikas will say thal deep dreamless sleep only 
re\cals tlic absence of all forms of knowledge and *1 did not know 
anything in deep dreamless bleep* is not a report of memory but only 
an inference. Here, of course, it is asked in reply, 'can we infer any¬ 
thing the like of which was never presented?’ Actually speaking, 
there can bo no such valid inference at all. The inference, if any, 
will be of the following form:— 

The self in deep dreamless sleep is not conscious of any knowledge 
at all, as there is no remembrance of it. 

Now, an inference cannot be valid if there is no previous kuow- 
lv‘lge of the paksa or the subject of inference and a defootless probans. 
13'it neither of them is possible in the inference under consideration. 
The subject of the inference ‘the self in deep dreamless »Jeep' is 
unknown as no knowledge is admitted to exist in deep dreamless sleep. 
So, the self in deep dreamless sleep* itself is inadmissible an.l lienee 
this paksa cannot make a sotiud inference possible. The probans also 
of this inference is not defectless. ‘The absence of remembrance' 
which is the probans here cannot imply the absence of perception 
always and everywhere. In the waking life of a man he comes across 
different things but does not remember all of them. The absence of 
remembrance of all these things cannot prove the absence of perception 
of the things on the part of the man. Actually speaking he perceived 
the things, but he cannot remember them as he did not seriously 

* Studies in Vrd&ntism, p 7. 

1 8ugupti. 
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attended to them. So perception without proper attention cannot 
result in recollection. Moieover, the Naiyiiyikas themselves admit 
that indeterminate perception cannot beget any memory. Therefore*, 
the absence of remembrance does not always imply the absence 
of perception. Here it cannot also he said that the absence of one 
of the conditions of perception, i.c ., sense-object, contact in 
deep dreamless sleep proves the absence of knowledge. In 
this case the fallacy of mutual dependence (anyonyasraya dos?0 will 
arise. The absence of the conditions of knowledge depends on the 
absence of knowledge and the absence of knowledge again is based 
on the absence of the conditions ol knowledge. Tbus it is clear tint 
the probans of the inference is defective. Therefore, the absence of 
knowledge in deep dreamless sleep cannot he inferred Actually there 
is the experience of content less consciousness in Susuptj which is 
certified by posterior memory in the foint “f had a sound sleep* * and 
“1 did not know what hejpmed**. So the possibility of the existence 
of consciousness without any objective content cannot he ruled out 
altogether. 

Consciousness which is uuobjecti\e and self-evident in aiso non- 
temporal. The self-luminosity of consciousness implies that conscious¬ 
ness is without a beginning and without an end. A beginning in 
time implies previous non-existence and an end in time the absence 
after the destruction of the thing. Thus beginning and end iiuplv 
non-existence ol two forms—antecedent and emergent. Now non¬ 
existence of Coiij-ciousnses cannot be pio\ed at all. The non-existence 
of a pot can be proved by the consciousncf-s of its non-existence lint 
the non-existence of consciousness cannot he proved in the same wav 
without involving a self-contradiction. The. a a Mine <3 of consciousne^ 
can alone be proved by consciousness and this implies the existence ot 
consciousness. So consciousness can have no beginning and end in 
time and this implies the non-temporality of consciousness. The 
Vijnauavadin, however, thinks that the biiecessive moments of consci¬ 
ousness alone are real. Consciousness as abiding and continues 
is a myth to him. liume in tho West subscribes to the same view 
wlieu he thinks that the changing experiences or meutal states ate 
alone real and there is nothing as a continuous consciousness. 

Here we may point out against the VijB&navadin and Hume 
that consciousness in order to be successive must be conscious as 
successive and this implies transcendiug the successive nature of 
consciousness. Succession implies a consciousness which is not 
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.successive ; otherwise the very notion of succession loses its meaning 
and pm port. 

Moreover, if consciousness be successive and momentary, the 
conscious processes iike memory and lecogmlion will remain unex¬ 
plained. Memory implies the retention and reproduction of the past 
percept in its original form. Now retention presupposes tlie con¬ 
tinuity of consciousness as the past percept can be retained only in 
an abiding consciousness. U consciousness be momentary the past 
percept will be lost with the loss of the corresponding consciousness 
and in that cast* retention will he impossible. So memory cannot 
be expllined without presupposing the non-temporality of conscious¬ 
ness "Recognition implies the understanding of n present percept 
as peueived in the past also. Now this understanding is not possible 
without memory. Memoiv, again, as it is already shown, is im¬ 
possible without the continuity of consciousness. So recognition also 
picsipposes the non-temporality of consciousness 

In order to avoid these dilfi'iilhc*- the Western psychologist James 
conceived consciousness as a stream. To him, consciousness cannot 
bo chopped up into hits ; it is a continuous stream of experiences. 

James does not clearly recognise the possibility of consciousness 
without any objective content. Here we differ with him. We 
1 > ‘lieve in such possibility and this has been already shown in this 
paper. But the fact remains that even James cannot reject the 
c >ntinuity of consciousness and in this respect he sides with u». 

Kant also had to think of a ‘transcendental unity of apperception’ 
ol self-con sc iouf ness in order to explain the possibility of knowledge 
as -ynthesi-j. Actually speaking, successive sensations cannot give 
us any knowledge. The sensations are to b*» held together by a 
synthesis which is the synthesis of consciousness that the knowledge 
of an object mav be obtained. Tho Vijfifmavadin and TJurne, however, 
maintaining that discrete sensations alone can give 11 s knowledge 
disregard this truth. Kant, of course, accepts only the epistemic 
validity of self-consciousness and its ontie reality is denied by him. 
Wo liavn already shown that denial or rejection of consciousness is 
possible by consciousness alone and this shows the impossibility of 
(ejecting the on lie reality of consciousness. So ouj tln*si8 that outic 
'onscionsness is non-temporal is proved beyond doubt. 

Here it should be remembered that consciousness is not only 
uon-teraporal but also indivisible and homogeneous. Division implies 
^ limitation and the division of consciousness is intelligible only if tho 
limitation of consciousness can be logically understood. Now the 
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limit of consciousness can alone be proved by consciousness itself. 
Consciousness, again, cannot prove the limit of consciousness without 
making the limited consciousness an object to itself. This is not 
possible, because we have already seen that consciousness cannot be 
an object of consciousness and hence a limit of consciousness cannot 
be proved by consciousness. This proves the impossibility of any 
division in consciousness and thus the indivisibility and homogeneity 
of consciousness are obtained. 

Now as consciousness is non-temporal, it is also lion-contradicted. 
What is contradicted cannot but be temporul The snake that 
appears on the locus ot a rope is temporal as it is negated with the 
rise of the knowledge of the rope. So, what is non-temporal cannot 
ever be contradicted. Thus the non-temporality of consciousness 
proves its uon-contradictedness. 

The following lurther reasons also may be given to prove the 
non-oontradictednoss of consciousness. 

The contradiction of a particular thing can be shown by the 
awareness of another thing of a greater logical value. This implies 
that contradiction is possible only by consciousness. So the contra¬ 
diction of consciousness if possible at all, must bo by consciousness. 
But this is absurd as the negatum and the negated cannot bo the 
same thing. This shows that tire contradiction of consciousness can¬ 
not be logically maintained. 

A psychological analysis of waking experience, dream and dream¬ 
less sleep will reveal the same conclusion. The contents of waking 
experience are often lound to he contradicted by the contents of 
dream experience and rice versa . In dreamless sleep again the 
contents of both waking experience and dream are negated and 
contentless consciousness alone shines forth. In these three stages 
of experience, the contents vary and often are contradicted by each 
other, but the common background, /.<*., consciousness persists. 
Therefore, consciousness is to be admitted as non-contradicted. Thus 
it is proved that consciousness is self-luminous, non-temporal and 
lion-contradicted and these constitute the uniqueness of consciousness. 
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Tf politics is the study of man in his political relations, the study 
of the nature of the Suite is the be«fc introduction to it. It is through 
the State actually that man enjoys a political life and evolves political 
institutions according to his needs. 

It is through an analysis of Ihc State either as «ui end or as a 
means that wo can sohe the tangled questions ot obedience and 
liberty. The question of fieedom becomes problematic because in a 
sense the State is its creator and curiously enough it can also be its 
destroyed The study of the Slate naturally involves the study of 
freedom. 

Hobhouse’s “Metaphysical Theory of Ihc State*' is really a reply 
to Bosanquet’s “Philosophical Theory of the State.” Naturally, 
before we deal with the lcply, we must attend the theory to which 
reply is given. 

Therefore we start with a broad analysis of Bernard Bosanquet’s 
\iews. 

Bosanquet lepresents the points of view of idealist school of 
political thought. This school originated with Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. To look at the State as a moral organism is the keynote 
of Greek political philosophy. It is believed that the individual can 
become his best self only in a community of mind-. The State exists 
for the best life. These ideas were further developed by Jlonsseau, 
Kant and Hegel. In England Green, Bradley and Bosanquet fol¬ 
lowed the trend. 

Bosanquet restates the case in the light of modem developments. 
He continues the Bradleian tradition, 1 and cariics Green’s conclu¬ 
sions further . 1 Ho leaves (i teen's cautious treatment and moderate 
approach and comes very closer to Hegel. 

Bosanquet is led to this task from the study of current confusion 
about the true principles of political philosophy. In the analysis of 
the political philosophies of Bentharn, Mill and Herbert Spencer, he 

1 George Catlin **A History tf the Political Philosopher” (1950) p. 518. 

* Ernest Barkar j * 4 Poliucal Thought in England” 184b* 1914 : 2nd Edn. p» 56. 
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does not find any conciliation between the principles of authority and 
of liberty. And this is actually the essence of democracy. To what 
extent consent should be the basis of government is a complicated 
issue. Heie though unanimity is the correct principle, majority rule 
is the accepted policy. Naturally it raises the problem of the dis¬ 
sentient minonty. Self-government becomes a, paradox in such a 
situation. To differentiate self from others, the individual from the 


society, seems to be the cornerstone of this difficulty. Natal ally their 
linos of approach are wrong and misleading. 

Vet we have to solve the pradox of self-government. We must 
remember that‘self-government’m an idea which contains the true 
ground and nature of political obligation.' Anything which interferes 
with it destroys the possibility of true Government. 2 

In Rousseau, ltohaiiquet discovers the nearest approach to truth. 
Rousseau finds in the General Will the true explanation of our poli¬ 
tical obligation. 4 ‘The interest of the State, in so far as it is directed 
by the (leneral Will, mu4 he the interest of every individual, in so 
far as he is guided by his real will, that is, in so far as ho is acting 
universally, rationally, and autonomously. In the lecognition of the 
State as a moial being, with powers of determination -imilar to the 
powers of the individual mind, that the significance of the General 
Will ultimately lies. Rousseau's theory of liberty is justified through 
the recognition of omnicompotence of the leal will in State and indi¬ 
vidual. It is in this sense that he speaks of man in the State as 
‘forced to be free,' by the General Will." ’ Man attains his moral 
freedom inside the State. 


Rousseau thus destroy* the apparent antagonism between the 
State and the individual. Naturally the problem of self-government 
is transformed by a deeper insight. To quote Bosanquet: “The 
negative relation of the .-elf to other selves begins to dissolve away 
before the conception oi the common self ; and tho negative relation 
of the self to law aud government begins to disappear in the idea of 
a law which expresses our real will, as opposed to our trivial and 
rebellions moods.*' 4 

Where Rousseau apparently falters, Bosanquet succeeds. Rous¬ 
seau has failed to keep a clear cut distinction between the General 
Will and the wiil of all. Very often the two termB are liable to 
confusion. As Lindsay comments:—Bosanquet has taken the hint 


1 B. Bosanqoet : “The Philosophical Theory of the State.' 1 2nd Belli, p. 54. 

* B. Bosanquet : "Social ft International Ideals 1 ' <1917) : p. 274. 

3 0. D. H. Cole: Introduction to "The Social Contract, 11 (1913): pp. XXVI— 
XXXVII. 

4 8. Bosanquet: "The Philosophical Theory of the State." 2nd Bdn. pp. 101-102. 
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conveyed in Roussean's accouut of llie general will as distinct from 
ihe will of ail and has developed it into a masterly account of the 
elaborate system of institutions and mutual relations which go to make 
up the life of society. M 1 To Bosanquet, the General Will gives the 
clue to the explanation of the complicated question of political 
obedience. 

By the State Bosanquet means the power which, as the organ 
of a community, has the function of maintaining the external condi¬ 
tions necessary to the best life. The State embodies the General Will 
of the community. The General Will is the expression of common 
interest. It is always constant, unalterable and pure. It stands for 
the common good. It determines the places and functions of its 
members. In short, it is a system in motion and cannot be expressed 
in a simple proposition. When the people reach conclusions 
after deliberation and cancellation of their self-interests, the General 
Will emerges. It is more a system of wills than a system of reflections 
and appears in action quite as much as in discussion. If that be so, 
the State now can enforce its decisions. Aud submission here doas not 
mean surrender. It means the realisation of the common good and 
through it tbe true freedon of the individual. 

Man has two side*. Sometimes, he is selfish and is guided by his 
particular will. Here he is concerned with himself. He is narrow in 
outlook and in inteiest. lie thus follows the principle of the will of 
all, which embodies the particular will ol everybody. 

At other moments, lie is social in outlook He does whatever 
supports the common good. Hero be is guided by his Real Will. 
It is quite true that lie iua\ not feel its impact m daily life. But it is 
also true that it a.ds man to bioaden his outlook and make him 
sociable. Without it social and political life would have been quite 
impossible. 

Man becomes truly human through the exercise of the Real Will. 
It is his tme nature. When he is guided by passion and self-interest, 
he debases himself. He is only free when he is above the reach of 

pission and unreason. As Rousseau points out : “.the mero impulse 

of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law which xve piescribe to 
ourselves is liberty. 1 * Freedom is reallx obedience to rational will. 
Naturally to be free is to be guided by the Real Will. 

This Real Will represents our higher nature. It is also our true 
self. And in social life, it takes the character of the General Will. 

A. D. Lindsay : “The Modern Democratic State" VoL I, (191ft), p. 944. 
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And the General Will is represented by the State. So we see that the 
State is the embodiment of our higher self. In the last analysis, to 
speak in the words of Plato, the State is human mind writ large. The 
Stale is our mind reinforced by capacities which are of its own nature, 
but which supplements its defects. And this being so, the less complete 
must dearly submit to find itself in the more complete and be carried 
along with it so far a* the latter is able to advance.’ 11 

In this identification of the Stale with the Real Will of the 
individual in which he wills his own nature as a rational being. Bosan- 
quet finds '‘the only true account of political obligation." 

Self-Government appears as a living reality, not as a difficult 
patadox. 

There is no difference between the true interest of the State as 
such and the tiue interest of the individual. And the realisation of 
this unity is the beginning of freedom. 

Through the State consists of individuals, it is something much 
more than its parts. It is common conscience and common spirit that 
make the State what it is. As Bluntschli says: "A sum of individuals 
never is and never can be a unit, anymore than can a heap of sand 
become a statue. If only the individual spirit and will existed and 
worked in the indiuidual, the existence of the State as a collective body 
which lives and is deteimined by a common spirit and a unified collec¬ 
tive will would be inconceivable." 2 It is the General will which 
supplies the vital force to the State. 

The State is not merely the political fabric. It includes "the entire 
hierarchy of institutions, by which life is determined, from the family 
to the trade, and horn the trade to the church and the University, 
ft includes them as the structure which gives life and meaning 
to the political whole, while receiving from it mutual adjustment, and 
therefore expansion and a more liberal air. The Slate, it might be 
said, is thus conceived as the operative criticism of all institutions. M# 

Now let us turn to the question of freedom. 

Fredoom is not negative. It is a positive concept. It is really 
self-determination. When the mind does what, as a whole, it wills, 
as Plato implies, it feels free. Liberty is the being ourselves, and 
the fullest condition of liberty is that in which we are ourselves moBt 
completely ; that is where will wills itself. A will that wills itself will 

1 B. Boaanquet: Ibid : P. 154. 

* Blantschli : Quoted bj W. W. Willoughby ; "As Examination of the Nature of 
the Slate.*' (1928) in P. 187. 

8 B. Boaanqoet: Ibid : V. 169. 
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be a will that in willing has before it an object that will satisfy its 
whole want. 1 Now it is only possible inside the institutions of the 
State. 

The State maintains the conditions in which the realization of 
rational life is possible. The imperative claim of the will that wills 
itBelf is our inmost nature, and we cannot throw it off. This is the 
ultimate root of political obligation. 3 Thus obedience to the State 
is true freedom. As 13. Oroee puts it: “Liberty is not opposition to 
the State or an offence against its majesty, but the life of the State 
itself.’* 3 

Whenever the State utilises force, it does so as a matter of right. 
To repel force with force so that the best life is possible is one of the 
many obligations of the State. Here it acts, to use the terminology 
of Kant, “as hindrance to hindreances.” 

* 

Man wants to attain a moral life. That is, he wants to be his 
true self. This is j>ossible through the creative co-operation of laws 
and institutions, maintained by the State. Whenever we are rewarded 
or punished by the State, we receive what is our due or desert. Thus 
the State helps u& continuously to be our own self. That is why: as 
Hegel declares, the State is the realisation of an ethical idea* 
To Hegel : “The State is the Idea of Spirit in the external 
manifestation of human will and its freedom. >M It makes moral life 
poasible. Here we attain moral liberty. Its rnemherbhip is a condi¬ 
tion precedent to our good life. 

It is apparent from this that the state is not an end in itself. 
It is a means to a great end—that end being the realisation of the best 
life. “The end of the State, then, is the end of *}-*iety and of the 
individual—the best life, as determined by the fundamental logic of 
the will. 1,5 In his “Social and International Ideals’* (1017) he has 
reiterated the 6&ine view : “The State is not the ultimate end in 
hfe. The ultimate end is surely the best life". 

The State appears as a moral organism with a conscience of its 
own. Necessarily, in its external relations, the State is supreme. 
To quote Bosauquet again: “By the State, then, we mean society 
as a unit, recognized as rightly exercising contiol over its members 
through absolute physical power. The Nation-State is the widest 
organization which has the common experience necessary to found a 

B. Boaaoquet: Ibid : p. 148. 

I B. Bosaoquet: Ibid : p 110 
3 Groce: “My Philosophy". ^ t . 

J Hegel: "Philosophy of History" (1833-30 tortures) 

5 B, Bosinqiet: Tb*rt : p 187. 
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common life...It has no determinate function in a larger community, 
but is itself the supreme community, the guardian of a whole moral 
world, but not a factor within an organised moral world. Moral 
relations presuppose an organised life ; but such a life is only within 
the State, not in relations between the Stale and other communities/' 
In the Chapter on 2‘The Function of the State In Promoting 
The Unity of Mankind” in his “Social and International Ideals” 
(1917) Bosanquet accepts the possibility of an organised moral world. 
But he points out: “Whatever may happen in the future, there is 
nothing in the world to-day that c an compare for a moment in power 
and intimacy and concreteness with the type of concrete being which 
we call the nation State. The organism of humanity, though 
conceivable, is at present a mere possibility and the idea of it contains 
a serious contradiction between quality and quantity.” 1 

Even if 6uch an idea is brought to fruition, the possibility of 
conflict on grounds of conscience will still exist As is remarked 
by Bosanquet: “It is a flat contradiction to maintain that the 
State is morally responsible, and also that it rnuBt not face an actual 
conflict where its conscience is concerned. Even within the commu¬ 
nity, where obligations to the common will are so high and so 
determinate, the conscientious objector will follow hi* conscience to 
the end and :f we believe him to bo sincere we all respect him for it” 2 
Thus it is quite clear that ftosanquet’s view of the State has some 
relation to the external bent of mind. But the ultimate supremacy of 
the State is unchallengeable. Even if an organised world society 
develops, this supremacy may be at abeyance. But in no case it 
will be totally given up because that will mean complete loss of 
identity, which will not at all be profitable from the standpoint of 
world culture. We must recognise that each natiou State has a 
mission of its own. It-s unique contribution to world good should 
be recognised. If that bo so, supremacy on grounds of conscience 
even-in such a world has got to be recognised. 

This is in essence the theory of the Stale according to Dr. 
Bernard Bosanquet. Now we shall turn our attention to I j. T. 
Hobhouse who has criticised it very closely and intelligently. 

t B. Bosanquet: “Serial and International Ideals*' (1017) p. 295. 

* B. Bosanquet-: Ibid : p. 281. 



THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
SMUTS-GANDHI AGREEMENT—THE CAPE 
TOWN AGREEMENT (1914-1927) 

1’KOt Sldhynsu Bimvi MuOknRBJI, MA , 

Head of tht Dffmitmuil of Iltsloig Khaha (allege \nmisai 

r lhi\ (liuhui ) win Inou^hi Inn l>\ u (lit 1 uropc in jiopiiliiatiou and ihcy havo 
hud lu tc CmuMtion h»i\< h 'n\ii up lu u Iht\ lo not know Indii and any other 
<onnti> th 4 v U 4 South Atii(iu> South AhK in bom, th»> do not know even their 

1 111^,11 ig 4 th 4 \ luu onl\ 1 114 South Ahic in outlook th«v h*ivt bun Kubjectcd to all 

inlliiiiuis win h ti iiisloioi i hum in b m mt > i citizen ol i not he i country Can we 
smiph tike iw i> 11 1 4 11 Jit li un tin in i ml nothing m ntiiin 9 

1i*Id Marshal Smuts 

\N« i Inn Iml I Inti ii nii^ ti in 111^. on lx 4 s in *4 with an inn r img of 

id i I li n i I m I l> lim 1 l Ii it \ if h i in„ j\ Ii ih I I tin \ lull 1 A^ l 

laid daidial 'smuts 

Pile Indian lit In I V<! ptssid l)\ the l nmn ol South Vinca 
Piiliament m PHI itinoud muik ol tlu guidances igamst which 1 lie 
Indian commimit\ had tanud oil Sit\agiaha ’ 1mm 1 ( M)7 onwaids 
undoi fJie leuleiship ol Mahatma (iindhi lattus exchanged between 
Mahatma Gindin and (uncial Smuts tlu l nmn (urnmi inul s stiong 
man constitutes 11 le histone Smuts-lv tiullu Vgiminnl (1*>1 J> The 
Vgucment was an undtist uidin^ between tin Indian (oumumit\ and 
the Pmon (iouiniueiil repaid my the ulmimstiati\e matteis, not 
coxeied b\ the Indiiu Relief Vet These weie immu* otlieis the light 
ol educated Indians to cute i the CajHJ ( olon\ tiom the Tiansxaal, the 
Gunge Fiee State and N ital pel mission to Spuialh exempted’* 
educated Indians to entei the Union ol South Vinci lecogintion at the 
status ol educated Indians who had uiteied the Union duimy the past 
tlnee \eais and the enti\ of existing pluial wnes (\ei\ lew in numbei) 
to |om tJien husbands m South Vinca Gandhtji was a^suied 1 that the 
exibtiug law r s would he administeied ‘ m a |Ust linnnet and with due 
lespect to the \estecl lights ’ The Union Go\einmenl hnthei agreed 
to eotibuli the Indians Ixioie the mtioduetion ol am Bill 1 elating to 
Ihem in the Pallia menl 

The Smuts-Gandlu Vgioeincnl w is lulled is the Magna (liaita 
"I Indian liberty w South Vinca Gandhi]! said in a farewell message 
in 1914—" A word about the settlement, and wliat it means In my 
humble opinion it is the Magna Chart i of oui liberty in this land (South 

T 1 Letter to Mahal m* Gandhi fiorn the Secretary of the Depailment of the 
interior, dated the 80 th June, W 4 . 
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Africa). 1 give jI the historic name not because it gives us lights which 
we have never enjojcd and which are in themselves new or striking but 
because it has come to us attci eight \ ears’ strenuous suitering that lias 
imolved the loss oi material possessions and of precious lncs. 1 call it 
our Magna C’harla because it makes a change in the polic\ of the 
Government towards us and establishes our right not onK lo be 
consulted in liiatteis allecting us. but to ha\o om icusonable wishes 
respected. It uioicover confirms the tlieoi\ oi the British constitution, 
that there should be no legal lacial inequality between di/Went subjects 
of the Crown, no matter how much pi act ice may \ai\ accoidmg to local 
circumstances. Alnne all, the settlement may well be called om 
Magna Charta, because it \mdicated passi\e icsist.ince as a lawful, 
clean weapon, and lias given in passrve lesistanee a new strength to the 
community; and 1 consider it an infiniteh suptnor loiet to that oi the 
\ote, winch history shows lias often been tumid against the \otets 
themselves 

r riie settlement fiiuillx dispose'* ol all the points that wen* the 
subject-mattei ol passi\e lesistanee, and in so doing it bie.itlies the spmt 
of justice and lau plat. li the same spmt guides the administration 
of the existing laws, my count ty men will hate compsuatite peace, and 
South Africa shall heai little oi the Indian pioblem m an .icule foim. J 

The high hopes roused weie belied and South A Incan nationals 
ot Indian origin bate disemeieil at then cost that ‘ Black (White M 
takes no other line \ Tlieii position is mole im^atintactor\ m tlieort 
and pi act ice todat than it was at the turn ol the century. 

Indians made substaniial eontnbutions to South Ainca's War- 
efforts during the (Beat Wai (1911-18). General Smuts, one of the 
leading exponents of White superionty, paid eloquent tributes to the 
Indian troops who had fought under him in Kast Africa against the 

Germans. “I wish licie publicly.to repeat that I have had no 

more loyal, devoted and bia\c troops under me than those troops from 

India. ,,J But the same General Smuts was almid —was he 

really?—of an 1 Asiatic inundation ’ of South Africa and told the 
Imperial War Cabinet—“ In South Africa there lias been tins 
fundamental trouble, that the White community Jia\e been afraid to 
opeu the door wide to Indian immigration .... we are a while 
population on a black continent; and the settlers in South Africa haw 
for many veara been actuated by the fear that to open the door to 
another non-white race would make the position of the few whites m 
South Africa very dangerous indeed. It m because of that fear, and 


Quoted in Verdict on South Africa by 7. S.Josbi. pp. b7*88. 
Quoted in Verdict on South Africa hy P. 8. Josht, j>. 00. 
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not because of any other attitude to the question of Asia, that they have 
adopted an attitude which sometimes, 1 am bound to admit, has 
assumed the outward form, although not the i«*aht), of intoleiance...once 
the White community in South Aiuca weie ud of the tear that they 
were going to be flooded by unlimited immigration liom India, all the 
otliei questions would be consideied subsidiaix and become easily and 
pei 1 eetly soluble. * ’ 

The Indian question was diseased m the Impellal ( onleience in 
1W17 and again in 11)18 India was lepiesented by Sn (latei Loid) 
S I*. Sinlia and the Maliaiaja ol Hikanci m both South Aiuca was 
lepiesenltd In tioneial Smuts and Mi Htulon Sn S. L\ Smlm 
pleaded loi the icpial ol haw III ol 18*3 fTidiis\aal’ which pi oh i In ted 
Indian^ in the r ri<ins\aal to lake* up lOsuleiice except in soglegated aieas 
and deimd all civic lights to them The act, amended subsequently, 
denied political and ptopuetaiv lights to them and segiegated them in 
stieets, waids and locations lie i equated liuilui that a lull light 
appeal to flu* l niou Supieme ( emit at IJlonilontoin. should be gianted 
the Indians against the teliisal ol tiade-liccnce l)\ a municipality. 1 
In Ins leplv, Mi Hinton expiessed Ins svmpatliv loi the Indian cause 
md pointed out that dilhculties nl - ubstanl ul iiii|h»j lance not¬ 
withstanding, he did not dispan ol ‘ i satisiacloiv solution’’. 
Mi lknton paid eloquent iiibutes to the' Indian connnimilv in South 
Mi km - * It is onlv lau to ^.i\ —and it is the 1 1 nth— * la H wo Juve lound 
that tlie Indians m om midst in South Unc.i, who hum in -ome pails 
a veiv substantial poition ol the 1 population, aie good law-abiding, quiet 
citizens, and it is mu dutv to see th.it lliev uie heated as 

human beings, with leelmgs like mil own and in a piopoi iiiannei." 

The Reopioeitv Resolution oi the lmpeiial (onleience, HU8, 
a tin med the light ol each enipnc count n to coniiol the coin jHjsit ion ol 
its )H)pulation In lininigiation iesti ictions. It was lecommended 
how even that lucihtics should be gi\en to Indians Joi visits and 
temporary residence: that Indians domiciled abroad should be allowed to 
take their wnes and nunoi children (o them and that the civic and social 
disabilities of the Indian "ettlois abroad should be given an early 

consideration.’ 

The Resolution was hailed as a tnuinph loi the Indian* m their 
tight lor equality. The victory however wa* juoie apparent tlian real. 
U was, m fact, “a fraud on India”. South Africa and other 
dominions accepted the so-called Reciprocity Resolution “ because 


Iteaolution. 


Vide tho Memorandum of Su. S P. Sinha to the Wtial Conference, ml. 
Vide Verdict on South Africa by P. 8. Joshi,pp. 98-09, for the text ol tho 
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through it the whole (British) Empire suppoited their policy of 
restricting Indian immigration, and because India itself accepted the 
policy without demur ”. 6 The .Dominions had nothing to fear from 
India's right of imjx>.sing restrictions under the Reciprocity Resolution 
on settlers from the Dominion countries. 

India had few such settlers. Resides, they had tlieir staunchest 
champion and stoutest defender in the Anglo-Indian Government at 
New Delhi. India's spokesmen at the Imperial Conference of 1018— 
or for the matter of that at earlier and later ones—were no match for 
the seasoned diplomats who represented England and her Dominions. 

The Indians were not on the whole verv badh treated during 
the pendency of the Great War. New trade licences were granted. 
Private companies with limited liabilities were organised in the 
Transvaal under the Transvaal Companies Act, 1000. Tle^e companies 
were allowed to acquire land and other fixed property. The acquisition 
of land and other immovable property In these companies did not go 
unchallenged howc\er. Air. Justice Ward of tin* Wilvvateiv.rand local 
Division of the Union of Supreme Court held in tin* case of Reynolds vs 
Osthurizen in lOlfi that such acquisition was legal and that there was 
nothing in the law to prevent such private companies with only Asian 
shareholders from owning land in the Transvaal. 

Much that could be, and should have been, done for the Indians 
was however left undone. The Indians were, sa\s Mrs. Mabel Calmer, 7 
“ a small community, less than that of one normal British town, set' on 
the fringe of the great undeveloped spaces of South Africa. It would 
not seem to he an insoluble problem. The Indians, without being cut 
off from tlieir roots in the age-old Indian culture, could have been helped 
to assimilate certain Western standards of health and education, 
necessary if they are to live harmoniously with their neighbours in a 
westernized community. Housing areas properly supplied with the 
usual amenities should, without any formal segregation, have been 
made available for them; education should have been improved; then* 
position as market-gardeners and small farmers should Imve been 
taken into account, and agricultural training provided and agricultural 
co-operative societies started. But nothing was done. Instead, after 
the First World War, a fresh agitation against them was started.” 

The reasons are not far to seek. For one thing, South Africa, lik 1 ’ 
the rest of the British Empire, had one and only one objective—an 
efficient and effective prosecution of the War in order Fo bring it to a 
victorious conclusion. Tt needed the eo-operation of all classes of d* 


4 Verdict on South Africa by P. R. .Toftbi, p. 90, 
9 Natal’# Indian Problem, p. J5. 
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papulation and, naturally enough, followed the path of the least resis¬ 
tance. For another, the comjuiative prospenty of the Indian 
command} daring the War and uftei was an e\e-sore to the White 
Smith Africans. Indian Companies in the Tiansvaal had, before 1916, 
total pioperties worth €104,921. B\ Maicli, 1915), the figure had gone 
up to 4*475),327, giving an aveiage ot piopeit\ woith €25 per Indian. 

On a motion from the Kiugeisdoip Municipal Council m 1919, the 
Supreme Couit lestramed a Kuiopean fiim 1mm permitting the residence 
of ceitniu Tndians on a stand leased to an Indian in Krugersdorp. A 
deputation ot Indians laid then giievances betoie fin Thomas Watt, 
The Mmistei ol tlie Intel ioi Those icl.ilcri to the i('strictions on the 
tiee movements oi Asians Ihimighoiit the Union, then difficulties in 
obtaining tiade licences, the niisMiipathetK adiiunistialion of the 
Immigration llegulation \(t (1913), the status ol “ Exempted Indians ” 
and the ownership of fixed piopeit\ The Indians submitted a petition 
to the Paihamenl ioi lehef agunsi Kiugeisdorp MuiwipahU. The 
petition was leiened to a Select Committee ol the House ot Assembly. 
Tin Select Committee ie<onimendid that the \ested lights ol Indians 
who had been earning on business on piodainied mining iieas on 
M »\ 1, 1 should he lespeited and lliat Tndnns should ki\e the right 
to tiansfer then existing businesses to of hoi Tndnns legallv icsidmg m 
the Transvaal The Committee howevei was ol the opinion that steps 
honld he taken to make it impossible foi am \smi oi Indian to obtain 
m tutnre a trading licence Ioi a new business md tint i ueister of 
licences and businesses held and owned bv Indian^ and othei Asians on 
Ma> 1, 1919, should lie maintained l>\ the OoMinnunt The Select 
Committee submitted along with its lcpoit a Hill wh<li milmled the 
ibo\e lecommendatioiis The Bill was pished with minoi modifications 
undei the name of the Vsiatic Land and Tiadmu ( VnundmenO Act 
(Vet XXXVITt ol 1919 It amended Liw TIT ot 1885 m so far as it 
applied the prohibition ot that Law’ against the owning of fixed 
pioperty by colouied persons thiough the ioimation and registration 
of limited liability companies. Act XXXVII piohibited Asians from 
owning fixed property an\ where in the Tians\aal eithei dnectly or 
indirectly, i.c., through limited liability companies ns nominal trustees 
except m such localities as the Goveinment might, (oi sanitary reasons, 
assign to the Asians for purposes o! lesidenee Rights acquired by 
Riitiah Indians before 190ft and between 190H and May 1* 1919, which 
the Gold Law (Act XXXV) of 1908* did not permit or protect, were 
protected by excluding them from the operation of Sections 130 and 131 

• The Art abaolntoly piohibited Indian tiaders to icaide and carry on trade in 
P"*lnimed area*. 
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of the Law. Indians, except those, who had been carrying on a duly 
licensed business on proclaimed land and townships, were denied all 
scope ol extending their commercial operations in those localities, 
which were the busiest and most prosperous areas of the province. 
Indians could ho\ve\er acquire leasehold, but not proprietary rights, 
with respect to immo\able property in areas outside public diggings. 

The Law was thought neeessarx because of the alleged 
circunncntion and evasion of the existing legislation through the 
formation of companies. The charge howvwr loses much of its force 
when it is remembered that the Government itself had indirectly 
encouraged such circumvention. 4 

The Transvaal British Indian Association requested Governor- 
General Lord Buxton of the IT 11011 ot South Africa to withhold Ins 
assent to Act XXXVII of 1010. The latter did not agree. The South 
African Indian Congress was founded at this time. The (’ongress 
held its first session at Johannesburg and protested against the Act. 

In course ot his repl\ to the address presented to him by the 
Indians at Durban on Vugust *20, 1010. General Smuts inferred to the 
“ great irritation among the Indians heie ” and to “ a great deal of 
feeling in India " .unused l>\ the said Act and alluded to the 
appointment of a commission “ to go into the whole matter ", Tie 
said further, “ Now that the Indians aie heie. F hold that they should 
have fair treatment in all pails of the Tnion. We have to live *-idc bj 
side m conciliation, and we must endeavour to understand each 
other’s view-point so that we n»a\ Inc togethci and grow together. 
We are members of one family and belong to the same Commonwealth". 

A section ol South African Europeans held that Act XXXVII of 
1910 did not go far enough. They organised the South Africans’ 
League to combat the “ Asiatic evil ”. Mr. L. J. Phillips, the 
President of the First General Session of the League held at Pretoria, 
warned his audience against the " Indian invasion ” of South Africa— 
“ The watchful interest of the Indian Government is of extreme 
importance, and unless the people of South 'Africa wake up to the 
effect of the Indian invasion upon this country .... we shall be forced 
to accept the position that this sub-continent will become an expansion 
ground for the Indian Empire *\ The session expressed alarm at the 


9 “ The prnc tier arose form I hr r.w of an ludian Firm (Mohammed Timai! ami 
Company) who, in March, 1888, purchased certain ntanda si itroruu ioaoq * i* djope^aoj)! 
°alr. When difficulties orrurred reminding linitsfrr to on Asian, the land was registered 
m the n,inie of The Minin# Conmiiftsioner a Government Ofluvr, ns trustee for the 
purchaser. This was done with (he ron.rnt nnd nt the instigation of the GovernmenI: 
ond in subsequent eases of n similar mime, the Oovrmmcnl Officers were instructed 
adopt the same course. Therefore, this system of indirect ownership of land by Aainti * 
lufamc roramon.*' (Report of Asiatic Inquiry Commission, 1084, p. 7, Para. 88)| 
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continued encroachment of Asiatics, urged a stirct enforcement of the 
anti-Asiatic Laws and demanded further legislative enactment in 
accordance with the objectives of the South Africans' League. 

The League sent a deputation to Prime Minister Smuts. The 
latter assured the deputationists that he had long been conscious of the 
Asian menace. He however legarded certain questions—-those on 
immigration and land-ownership—as closed; f< because the legislature 
had definitely and finally closed the door to Asiatic immigration and no 
Asiatic could legally own land, inspite of all their ingenuity ”. 

The South Africans’ League held a conference again in 1920. 
Mr. L. J. Phillips observed in course of his address to the conference— 
“ India must learn that South Africa is not prepared to sacrifice her 
own future in order to provide homes for her (India’s) surplus 
population. They must both learn that South Africa is not prepared 
to take the first steps in national suicide by admitting Indians to free 
and indiscriminate residence amongst white people 

Mr. Phillips and his fellow-travellers forgot that it was Indian 
labour which had turned Natal into a 44 Garden Colony ”, that the 
much-maligned Indians had developed semi-skilled industries, such as, 
painting, carpentry and cheap tailoring, which 44 no white Afrikaner 
desired to soil his finger with”. The champions of White South Africa 
should remember that Indians did not a little to build up the prosperity 
of Natal and that Indian trade in the Transvaal had been immensely 
beneficial to the poor white, the coloured and the native inhabitants 
thereof. 

An Asiatic Inquiry Commission under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Lange was appointed by the Union Government. The 
Commission was to report after enquiry on the laws affecting the 
Asians’ rights of acquisition of land and their trade in the Union of 
South Africa. Sir Benjamin llobertson attended the sittings of the 
Commission as an observer on behalf of the Government of India. 
The Commission investigated all aspects of the alleged Asiatic 
menace” and concluded that there had been no material increase in 
Indian licences, that there were no serious grounds for the fear of 
miscegenation in the future, that the Asian Bazars were insanitary and 
neglected by the municipalities, that the Indian merchants standard 
of living was on a level with that of the ordinary well-to-do Europeans, 
that the Indian population could not increase anywhere in the Union 
of South Africa except by the normal excess of births over deaths and 
that the so-called “Asiatic menace” was exaggerated and 
ih-founded. 

9-1010P—X 
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The Commission was definitely against the compulsory 
segregation or compulsory repatriation of Indians. Its Report reads, 
in part, as follows—“ We find ourselves wholly unable to support the 
policy of repression which was advocated by some of the witnesses. 
Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in locations and similar 
restrictive measures would result in eventually reducing them to 
helotrv. Such measures apart from their injustice and inhumanity, 
would degrade the Asiatic and react upon the European 

In the face of these findings jt was only natural to expect that 
the Commissions* recommendations would be favourable to the Indians. 
The Commission liow'e\er lecommended that (a) Law JJ1 of 1885, 10 
the Gold Law of 1908 11 and \ct XXXVII of 1919 should not be 
repealed; (b) Law 111 of 1885 should be applied to districts of 
Vrylieul, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg 12 ; (c) Anti-Asian Laws of 

Zululand and Transkei should be retained: (<7) Immigration laws 
should be enforced without any lelaxation; (e) The right of Asians to 
purchase land for cultivation should be hunted to 20 or 80 miles only 
towards the hiterland from the coast; (/) if possible, a uniform 
licence legislation incorporating all the licence laws of Natal, the Cape 
and the Transvaal should be enacted and local bodies should be 
authorised to restrict llu* issue of licences; (q) a system of voluntary 
segregation should be introduced. 

The municipalities should bo empowered to lay out separate 
residential and commercial areas to which Indians should be gradually 
attracted. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson had suggested to the Commission that 
if the Union (lo\ eminent accepted the need of a more constructive 
policy towards Indians, the administration of Asian affairs should be 
entrusted to a responsible official enjoying the confidence of the 
Indian Community. The Commission accepted the suggestion and 
strongly recommended the appointment of an officer, who would 
collect full statistical information on all matters specially affecting the 
domiciled Indians, to keep in touch with them, to safeguard their 
interests and to give “a read\ ear” to their complaints. 

The findings and recommendations of the Lange Commission 
were in many respects a study in contrast to the heroine in one of 
Goethe’s classics “in whose lineaments every body saw the image of 

10 The Law prohibited Indians to take up residence anywhere except in segregated 
areas in the Transvaal. Amended in the same year, it denied all political nghts to Indians 
in the Transvaal. It further, denied them the ownership of properties in the Transvaal 
and segregated them in streets, wards and locations^ 

11 Vide Foot-note (8) above. 

,a Northern districts of Natal, which once formed a part of the Sooth African 
Republic (the Transvaal). 
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his own beloved . Thus, the anti-Indian elements in South Africa 
were displeased because, in the Commission's opinion, the so-called 
“Asiatic menace” was execrated and ill-founded. The Indian 
Community was disappointed because the anti-Indian laws in force 
were not be repealed. On the contrary, they were to be tightened. 
Further restrictions were to be imposed upon the Indians. The 
Government of India protested against the withdrawal of the right of 
Indian settlers to acquire land in the uplands of Natal, among others. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921 rc-aflirnicd the principle that 
each member of the British Commonwealth of Nations should have 
the unfettered right of determining the composition of its own 
population. It recognised at the same time that “there is an incon¬ 
gruity between the position of India as an equal member of the 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some parts of the Empire”. The Conference therefore 
concluded that “in the interests of the solidarity of the Common- 
wealth, it is desirable that the right-* of such Indians to “citizenship 
should be recognised”. 1 ** 

The Secretary of State for Colonies was of the ojunion that the 
stand was the only ideal the British Empire could sot before itself. 
The South African delegation to the Conference however regretted its 
inability to share the sentiment and iefu«*ed to accept the resolution. 
General Snmts, his “more kindly*’( !) feedings towards the Indian 
population of South Africa notwithstanding, declared, “The wdiole 

basis of our particular system in South Africa rests on inequality. 

it is the bed-rock of our constitution. a ou cannot deal with the 

Indians apart from the whole position m South Afiica; you cannot give 
political rights to the Indians winch you deny to the rest of the 
coloured citizens in South Africa”. 

The Imperial Conference of 1923 refused to oblige General Smuts 
by abrogating the resolution of 1921. Tie was infuriated by his 
failure. He took up the Indian question soon after his return home 
after the Conference. It was announced that the Indian question was 
a domestic affair of South Africa and that nobody had any right to 
meddle therewith. A fresh instalment of anti-Indian legislation 
followed. Natal, which owes more to Indian labour and enterprise 
than any other part of South Africa, showed the way. 

The Provincial Government issued three Ordinances in 1924 

(i) The Rural Dealers’ Licensing Ordinance; 


is India in 1921-22 cd. by F. Rnwbrcok Williams, p. 29. 
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(ii) The Townships Franchise Ordinance; and 

(iii) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 

What unholy Trinity! It sought to cripple Indian trade in 
rural areas, to deprive the Indian community of municipal franchise in 
Natal and to enforce racial segregation by preventing Indians from 
possessing land in European areas. 

The first gave arbitrary powers to Rural Boards to deal with 
Indian trading licences. The second deprived the Natal Indians of 
their municipal franchise, enjoyed by them under Natal Law NIX of 
1872. The third empowered Durban Municipality to sell municipal 
land to Indians under restrictive conditions. The Boroughs Ordinance 
XIX of the same year 0924) took away from the Indians the right of 
franchise in the boroughs. 

The Union Government too did not lag behind. They rubbed 

Indian sentiments on the raw by violating the Smuts-Gandhi 

Agreement (1914). Act XXXVII of 1919 was put into operation. The 

South African air was surcharged with strong anti-Asian sentiments. 

There was an almost universal demand for restrictions on land-holding, 

on residence in urban areas and on trading licences of Asians. The 
• 

Lange Commission had approved these demands in general. It had 
emphasised in particular that Indian land-holding and agriculture 
should in future be restricted to the coastal areas of Natal. The 
Commission had however deprecated compulsory segregation. The 
Commission’s objection to compulsory segregation w T as ignored when 
Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Union [Minister of the Interior, introduced 
his notorious Class Areas Bill early in 1921. It aimed at compulsory 
segregation of Indians in urban areas, threatened them with the loss 
of trade, residence and land-rights in Natal and with an economic 
disaster in the Transvaal. The Bill further envisaged more strict 
restrictions on Indian immigration. A desire to paralyse the Indian 
Community in the Union of South Africa was, in a word, writ large 
on each and on every clause of the Class Areas Bill. The Bill however 
lapsed owing to the dissolution of the Union Parliament shortly 
afterwards. The late Sarojini Naidu paid a visit to the Union of South 
Africa early in 1924 on the invitation of the Indian Community. She 
toured extensively over the Union and did not a little to put heart into 
her much-maligned, harassed and humiliated hosts. Fire-eating, fire¬ 
brand sigmenocrats cast common courtesy and chivalry to the winds 
and referred to her in the Public Press as a “Coolie woman”. A 
prominent South African leader even suggested that she should bo 
packed out of the country. It was Mrs. Naidu, who originated the 
idea of a Bound Table Conference for the settlement of all the 
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outstanding issues between the Governments of India and South 
Africa. The South African Indians Congress took the cue and passed 
a resolution to the effect in a subsequent Session. 

General Smuts was unseated in the General Elections of 1924. 
His rival General Hertzog succeeded lnm as Prime Minister at the head 
of a Nationalist-Labour Coalition. 14 Mr. J. H. Thomas Britain’s 
Secretary of State for Dominions, paid a visit to South Africa about 
this time as a member of the Empire Parliamentary Deputation. The 
Indian question was the question of the hour. In course of a speech 
at Pietermaritzburg, Mr. Thomas suggested a Round Table Conference 
between the Governments of India and South Africa for the solution 

of the Indian problem. Mrs. Naidu too had suggested the same 
thing." 

The Nationalist Government interpreted the suggestion as an 
instance of alien interference. There were two and only two ways, so 
thought the Government, in which the Indian problem could be 
tackled. The Indians must either be sent out of the country or given 
the elementary human rights. General Hertzog and his Cabinet chose 
the former. But the Indians could be conveniently driven out only 
if life were made a nightmare for them bv drastic restrictions on 
their commercial and residential rights and by the imposition of 
immigration disabilities. Such restrictions would cripple them from 
the political, social and economic points of view. 

Dr. D. F. Malan, General Hertzog’s Minister of the Interior, 
introduced the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill in the Union Parliament in Julv, 1925. It 
was in fact Patrick Duncan’s Class Areas Bill with a vengeance. 
Duncan had denounced the Indians as economically undesirable. 
Malan went further and dubbed them as aliens. “I must say”, he 
observed in course of his speech introducing the Bill, “that the Bill 
firmly starts from the general supposition that the Indian, as a race in 
this country is an alien element in the population, and that no solution 
of the question will be acceptable to the country unless it results in a 
very considerable reduction of the Indian population in this country/* 
He, therefore, sought “to stop effectively the further encroachment 
of Indians”. The legislation proposed by him, he hoped, “would go 
further than that; that is, as a result of the exercise of pressure on the 

14 There were three Political parties in South Africa at the time. These were— 
u) The South African Party led by General Smuts; (u) The Nationalist Party led by 
General Hertzog and (tit) the Labour Party led by Colonel Croswell. None enjoyed the 
deputation of baying a soft corner for tho Indians. Each tried to turn the Indian 
Question to its advantage during the elections of 1924 by telling the voters what it 
would do to drive out the Indians. 

18 Mrs. Mabel Palmer, however, says that tho idea was initiated by Mr. Thomas/ 
Vide Natal's Indian Problem, p. 16* 
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Indian, he (The Indian) will take advantage of the inducements which 
are held out to him to leave the country, so that the Bill is meant not 
only to stop further encroachment but actually to reduce the Indian 
population of the country’V* 

The first chapter of Dr. Malan’s Bill envisaged reservation of 
special areas for Indians. Municipalities were to suggest areas within 
their own jurisdictions for Indian trade or residence or both. A 
Commission would next report on an area so suggested. The Governor 
General was to proclaim the area in question to be an Indian area 
within six months of the submission of the report. The Indians in 
such a ‘proclaimed’ area could not thereafter trade or purchase land in 
any other place. These clauses, contended the Natal Indian Congress, 

would “cripple the whole life and trade of the Indian community. 

crush out all Indian agricultural work, progress and prospects.the 

fate of Indian is sealed and lie is doomed”. 

Chapter II of the Bill, which dealt with immigration and allied 
matters, left all Indians born and settled in South Africa to the tender 
mercies of a Minister and an Immigration Officer. It envisaged a 
W’hole series of torments and pin-pricks for the hapless Indian. Thus, 
any Indian could be arrested and declared a “prohibited immigrant”. 
An Indian punished by a law court with anything but a fine could be 
deported. An Indian settler, who did not return to South Africa, 
within three }ears from the date of his departure from that countn. 
W’as to lose his right of re-en*rv. Marriages aiul divorces according to 
Indian religious rites were to be invalid. The list, we hasten to point 
out, is only illustrative, not exhaustive. 

Chapter III of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill was entitled “ Registration of 
Asiatics ”. It aimed at reducing the number of Indians in the 
Transvaal. If an Indian surrendered his registration certificate of his 
own accord, he was to lose his right of re-entry, residence or domicile 
in the Transvaal. The failure' of an Indian to apply for a registration 
certificate was to have as adverse effect on his rights. 

With the Areas Reservation Bill still on the legislative anvil, the 
Government added two new measures to the already formidable array 
of anti-Indian laws. The Colour Bar Act of 1925 drew a definite 
colour-line between the. Europeans and the non-Europeans. The latter 
were debarred from handling steam and electricity-driven machines. 
The South African Indian Congress characterised the Act as an “ attempt 
to violate the liberty of the subject, his freedom to contract, his right to 
hold, possess, control and sell his own labour which is his property, 


l# Dr. Malan in an interview. 
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«ind in a woid . . is sufficient to thiottle and stunt the growth of 

inv community which comes undei opeiation ot this law ” 17 

The Minimum Wages Act of the same year was based on the 
pnnciple of eaual wages foi equal woik It fixed standaid wages foi 
all mespeuive of efficiency and disc out aged tlieieby the emplo\ment ot 
Indians m higher paid )obs No South Afucan emplovei would like to 
employ a non-white woikei on the same wages as a white woikei 

Di Malan was not satisfied howevei He dedaied that the Indian 
question was extienielv complicated and that the \teas Rescivation Hill 
w is the only solution theieof r ihe South Vfucan lndnn Congiess, 
which had leceived a copv ot the Bill, condemned it is a violation of the 
Smuts-Gandhi Agi cement ot J011 It dc minded Round Table 
(onfeunce to considn the position oi the Indians m genu il and mi\e 
it an honouiable and amicable settlement The upoiciissions ot the 
(ontioveisv ovei the Vieas Reseivation Bill iciched the Indian shoie 
The Government of India shook off its lethatgv tnd began to take mteiest 
in the lot ot Indnns ui iai off South Nine* Let ns not anticlpite the 
st on 

A deputation ot the South \fncan Indian Congiess wilted on 
l)i Malan (Novembei 1G, 1025) The lattei did not accept the depu- 
t itionists * contention that the \ieis Rost nation Bill violited the 
Smuts-Gandhi Vgieement and obsentd tint no undeistmdmg was 
gi\en oi could have been given hv anv Government tint the liws would 
not he changed oi that an^ laws with legaid to anv question would not 
in iutuie be mtioduced * Nested Rights’ oJ the Indnns, he 
maintained, had been amplv saleguaided in 1885 bv the Old Ti uisvaal 
Liw in 1008 bv the Tivnsvail Gold Law m 1010 ind 

tlnought out the Bill th it T lnve mtioduced existing nglPs md vested 
mteiests ot Indians aie also piotected ” 

Mi Godfiev, the leadei ot the lndnn deputation, diihiod and 
pointed out that the Bill did not piotect the vested lights ot the Indians 
If the Governor-General actualh issued a pioclamation about the fifty - 
mile limit in Natal—lie could do so undei the pio\is»o»s of the Bill, 
oo business could be continued foi anv length ol time He told 
Bi Malan point-blank that Indians could not agiee to the Bill on 
pnnciple and that they would accept neithei voluntaiv noi compulsory 
segregation, come what ma\ Di Malan on his part would not budge 
a n inch and refused to make anv concession in legaid to the principle 
the Bill The deputation was howevei advised to place its views 

17 Appeal of the South African Indian Congress to a Joint Session of the Houses 
of the Union Parliament 
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before the Select Committee of the Union Parliament to which Areas 
Reservation Bill was to be referred. 

A seven-man deputation headed by Dr. Abdur Rehman was sent to 
India by the South African Indian Congress in 1926. The Government 
of India too sent a deputation to the Union Government at the same 
time. Mr. G. F. Paddison led the delegation, Mr. (Date Sir) G. S. 
Bajpai acted as the Secretary. The Hon’ble Syed Reza Ali and 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari were the other members of the deputation. 
The two missions crossed on the high seas. 

The Paddison Deputation, the reader will please note, was the 
outcome of protracted negotiations and a none too pleasant controversy 
between the Indian and the South African Governments. The former’s 
proposal for a Round 'Fable Conference between the representatives of 
the two Governments, supported as it was by the British Government, 
had been turned down by the Union Government in 1925. It was 
pointed out by the said Government that holding a conference “ without 
limiting its scope to some definite and concrete question ” might be 
resented by the people as external interference. If, however, the scope 
of the conference were limited to a discussion of the question of re¬ 
patriation of the Indians, no objection would be laised. The Govern¬ 
ment of India cabled back that it did not contemplate a conference the 
main object of which was to expedite the expulsion of Indians from 
South Africa. 18 It, however, signified its willingness to accept such a 
conference if a preliminary imestigation regarding the economic position 
and general condition of the Indians was allowed by the Union Govern¬ 
ment. 1 * The point was raised again by the Government of India in 
the following year. The justice of labelling the Indian population of 
South Africa—more than 60% of it was South African by birth—as an 
extraneous element was questioned at the same time. The ('lass Areas 
Bill, it was pointed out, “ will destroy the hope of ever arriving at a 
solution acceptable to all communities in South Africa ”. The Union 
Government accepted the proposal of investigation, but informed the 
Government of India that “ under certain circumstances and without 
exercise of all due discretion’* an enquiry of this nature might create 
difficulties for the Union Government and cause irritation amongst the 
Europeans. It agreed, however, to submit the Class Areas Bill to a 
Select Committee of the Union Parliament and to allow a Government 
of India deputation to lay the Indian case before the Committee. The 
Paddison deputation was accordingly sent by the Government of India. 


,s Correspondence between the Government of Indie and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa (1925), Para. 8, Telegram No. 7, dated the 9th October, 1925. 

*• Ibid . 
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Rev. C. F. Andrews had preceded the Paddison deputation to 
South Africa in an unofficial capacity. He had been there to help the 
Indian community. The deputation made an exhaustive study of the 
condition of the Indians m Natal, the rape and the Transvaal and 
prepared itself for appearing before the Parliamentary Select Committee. 
The South African Indian Congress rendered valuable assistance 
to the deputation. The laborious and the detailed statement prepared 
by the Congress threw a flood of light on the Indian question in all its 
aspects. 

The Paddison deputation drafted an interim report of provisional 
conclusions and recommendations after an enquiry in Natal. The report 
pointed out that there was a prima fane cane for some fresh enquiry 
before proceeding further with the Class Areas Rill. The Union 
Government agreed to a frcGi enquiry, accordingly. 

February 2.*1, 1926, was observed as “ a day of humiliation and 
prayer ” by the Indians all over the Union of South Africa. Business 
was suspended for the day and mass meetings weie held in almost all 
important centres. The Church was sympathetic and Bishops them¬ 
selves conducted the prayers in quite a few places. 

The anti-Imlian elements too did not sit idle. A Durban City 
Father, Mr. FI. IT. Kemp, declared that llie only cure for the Asian 
problem was “the surgeons’ knife and a Silver bullet”. The sole 
remedy he knew was “ to repatriate their Asiatic friends to Bombay. 
The Ilerlzog Government would be well advised to spend five million 
pounds to get the Asiatics out of the country ”. 

With the Class Areas Bill still pending before the legislature, the 
Local Government (Provisional Power) Act was placed on the statuto 
book in 1026. It gave wide discretionary powcis to the Provincial 
Councils to deal with subjects of local importance. The Act legalised 
the Health Ordinance passed by the Government of Natal some time 
back and deprived the Natal Indians of the last lemnant of civic 
rights—the right of representation on the Health Committees enjoyed 
by them. 

The Paddison deputation ably presented the Indian case before 
the Parliamentary Select Committee. Mr. G. S. Bajpai declared in 
reply to a question bv » member of the Committee—“ We take up the 
challenge that the presence of the Indians affects the Europeans definitely 

from the point of view of trade, employment and industries.The 

conclusion we arrived at is that the Indian trader is making no.headway— 
hi some places he has had a set-back and the same, in the mam, is true 
of the industrial competition in Natal. In the Transvaal things are 
much the same. So our enquiries tend to show that the legislation 
10-XfllOP—X 
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attempted now is not juntified on the basis of the allegation that the 
Indian continues to oust the European from trade and industry *\ 
The deputation pointed out that the steps taken to depress the social 
and economic standards of the Asiatis would in reality intensify their 
competition and that the Class Areas Bill would give little economic 
relief to the European community in South Africa. The residential 
segregation envisaged in the Bill would be a tremendous set-back to 
the Indians and would drive the Indian market-gardeners to areas where, 
for scarcity of land, they would be an economic drag on the whites. The 
White landlords would suffer when their Indian tenants vacated their 
homes to go to the coast. The ]>oor Asian quarters would be over¬ 
crowded and would be a menace to public health. A Bound Table 
Conference was suggested as the onh way out of the taugle that the 
Indian problem proved to be. 

The Durban Municipal Corporation fell in with the views of the 
Paddison deputation. It had been thought at one stage that the Indian 
problem could be solved only by segregation or compulsory repatriation 
of the Indians. But neither was fruitful or practicable. The policy 
of compulsory repatriation, which had been very much in the forefront 
between 1895 and 1913, had been adversely criticized by the Lange 
Commission (1921) on the ground of the injustice involved as well as 
of the impracticability of the scheme. The Government of India had 
never contemplated or countenanced the policy. The Union Govern¬ 
ment, how r ever, had been following a policy of voluntary repatriation 
from 1914, and the initial response by the Indians made the former 
optimistic. 

To sum up, a Bound Table Conference on the Governmental level 
was decided upon. Dr. Malan informed the House of Assembly (the 
Lower House of the Union Parliament) that the Bound Tabic Conference 
was going to be held on the basis of finding out the best means of 
maintaining the European civilization in South Africa. 

The Indian delegation to the Conference was composed of 
Sir Mohammed Habibullah (Leader), Bt. Hon’ble Srinivas Shastri, 
Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir George Paddison, Sir D’Arcy Lindsay, Sir C. 
Corbet and Sir (then Mr.) G. S. Bajpai (Secretary). The South African 
delegation to Ihe conference was representative of all the political 
parties in the country and was led by the redoubtable Dr. Malan himself. 
The Conference met at Cape Town on December 17, 1926, and held 
its last session on January 12, 1927. The Habibullah delegation sailed 
for India after a week on January 19, 1927. The agreement arrived at 
by the Conference was published simultaneously in India and South 
Afrioa about the middle of February. The joint statement of the 
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Governments of India and the Union of South Africa put forth the 
following points, among others, for a settlement of the Indian 
question :— 

(a) The two Governments re-aftirmod the recognition of the right 
of the Union of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western standards of life. 

(b) The Union Government agreed that Indians domiciled in the 
Union and prepared to conform to Western standards of life 
should be enabled to do so. 

(c) The Union Government agreed to introduce a scheme of 
assisted immigration to India or countries where Western 
standards are not required. The Union domicile “ would he 
lost after three % cars’ continuous absence ”. This latter 
provision was to he applied generally and not to Indians in 
particular. An “assisted emigrant” might return to the 
Union within three years of his emigration if he refunded the 
cost of the assistance granted to him under the proposed scheme 
of assisted emigration. 

( d) The Government of India recognised its obligation to look 
after the Indian on their arrival in India. 

(e) The Union Government agreed not to proceed further with the 
Areas Reservation Bill. 

The scheme of assisted emigration envisaged in the joint state¬ 
ment provided, inter alia , that any Indian of the age of sixteen and above 
might avail himsell of the scheme and that each “ assisted emigrant 
would receive a bonus of -1*20. The father was to take the decision m 
respect of his children under sixteen. Each “ assisted emigrant ” under 
sixteen was to receive a bonus of £10. Each was to lie transporicd free 
of charge from the starting point in the Union of South Africa to the 
destination in India. The Government of India would do what it 
could to settle ail “ assisted emigrant ” in an occupation most suitable 
to him. He might return to South Africa after one tear and within 
three years of his departure from that country, ire must in that case 
refund before his return the bonus and the cost of passage to some 
recognised authority in India. If he did not return within throe years, 
he would lose his Union domicile and forfeit lus right of re-entry into 
the Union of South Africa. 

To give effect to the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 mentioned earlier in this paper and which envisaged 
enabling an Indian to live a happy family life in the land of his adoption, 
the entry of the wives and children of a naturalised Indian in the Union 
was to be regulated by some well-defined principles. These were 
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tact. 

(a) The Government of India should certify that* each individual 
on whose behalf a right of entry into the Union is claimed, 
is a lawful wife or child of the claimant. 

( b) Minor children should be permitted to enter only if they 
are with their mothers, if alive. 

Exceptions might however be made by the Union Minister of the 
Interior, if the mother of a minor was already in the Union and 
in special cases. 

(r) If a husband divorced his wife, no other wife of his was to 
be permitted to enter South Africa unless the divorce was 
proved to the satisfaction of the Union Government. 20 

The agreement thus arrived at constitutes the Cape Town Agree¬ 
ment (1927). By the “Uplift Clause” of the Agreement, the Union 
Government hound itself to adhere to the principle ilmt “it is the 
duty of every chilised Government to devise wa # \s and means to take 
all possible steps “ to uplift the whole of its permanent population to 
the fullest extent of their capacities and opportunities. It declared 
further that the considerable number of Indians who would lenniu a part 
of the permanent population of the Union should not be allowed to lag 
behind any other section of the people. The Union Government 
expressed its readiness to ad\ise Natal "Provincial Go\ermnent to appoint 
an Indian education enquiry commission and to obtain the assistance 
of an educational expert from tlic Government of India for the purpose 
of the enquiry. It was ulso willing to consider sympathetically the 
question of affording better facilities fur the higher education of Indians 
and to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation 
into the sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban. The 
proposed enquiry into the sanitary and housing conditions included 
the questions of the appointment of an advisory committee of represen¬ 
tative Indians and also the limitation of the sale of municipal land to 
restrictive conditions. The principle underlying the Industrial Concilia¬ 
tion Act (No. NI of 1921) and the Wages Act (No. XXVII of 1925) 
which enables ail workers in South Africa to take their places on the 
basis of equal work for equal pay was to be strictly adhered to. The 
Union Government further promised to give due consideration to the 
suggestion of the Indian delegation to the Cape Town conference that 
the discretionary powers of the local authorities in Die matter of 
granting trade licences might be limited in the following ways:— 

(a) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should be 
statutorily enumerated. 

ao For full text of the Agreement sec The Position of Indians in Sooth Africa 
(App. I) by Sardar D. K x Sen. 
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(b) The reason or reasons for which a licence is refused should 
be recorded. 

(c) There should be a right of appeal m all cases to the law courts 
or to some other impartial tribunal. 

The maintenance of Western standards of life, it must be borne 
in mind, was the corner-stone of the Cape Town Agreement, the first 
agreement of its kind in the whole history of South Africa. The Indian 
settlers in the Union might assimilate—if they would or could—Western 
standards of life. The miller was left in their sole discretion. Those 
who would not or could not accept the Western standards might stay 
on or they might avail themselves of the 41 Assisted Immigration ” 
Scheme outlined in tin* Agreement. Those who wanted to leave 
South Africa for one reason or another, their ability and willingness 
to accept Western standards notwithstanding, might also take advantage 
of the above Scheme. J)r. Malan himself admitted that the repatriation 
ol Indians was a secondary contingency applicable only to those who 
could not or would not accept the Western wins ol life and those who 
wanted to leave South Africa at all costs. 


Repatriation, it is thus evident, was not the primary object of the 
('ape Town Agreement. Nor was the “ Uplift Clause ” in the Agree¬ 
ment Contingent on the reduction of the Indian population any given 
number. As Kondapi puts it, “ The fact is that the fCape Town) 
Agreement means only this— assinitiation first , emigration last, blit 
repatriation never 99 . 31 


The 14 Assisted Emigration ” Scheme outlined m the Cape Town 
Agreement differs fundamentally from the compulsory repatriation 
of Indians practised between 1805 and 101.‘J and the voluntary repatria¬ 
tion introduced in 101 1. Compulsory repatriation, as noted abov*», had 
come in for a lot of adverse criticism by the Lange Commission (1021) 


for its inherent injustice and impracticability. It was, m fact, “throwing 
out Indians as sucked oranges and burdening India with Jut nationals 


in a humiliating position “ , 2i Voluntary repatriation required an 
irrevocable surrender of the Union domicile and this condition was 


among the principal causes of it failure. The absence of this condition 
was the chief merit of the “Assisted Emigration 0 Scheme. An “ Assist¬ 


ed Emrigrant 99 when he chose to come to India, was an emigrant from 
South Africa and not a repatriated Indian . The right of re-entry within 
three years gave besides a locus penetentiae to the Assisted 

Emigrant M . 


al Indians Overseas, 1838 1940 by C. Kondapi, p. 232. 
« Ibid., p. 281. 
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The Areas -Reservation Bill was dropped. An Agent-General 
(designated later on as High Commissioner) of the Government of India 
in the Union of South Africa was lo secure 44 continuous and effective 
co-operation ” between the two Governments. The late Srinivas Shastri 
was the first Indian Agent-General in South Africa. 

The Cape Town Agreement constitutes a landmark in the history 
of the Indians in South Africa. Hopes rose sky-high. Disillusionment 
was not however long in coining. An Education Commission—some of 
its members were Indians—investigated the problem of Indian education 
in Natal and made recommendations for the improvement thereof. 
A few were accepted. The Cape Town Agreement, by and large, 
remained a dead letter. Sanitations and housing conditions for the 
Indian community are almost as unsatisfactory as ever. Indians have 
little scope for technical and vocational education in South Africa. 
Unless Indians go overseas for training—very few can, for obvious 
reasons—few occupations—mostly menial ones—are open to them. 21 
A Licensing Officer boasted a< late as 1915-10, “that he be had recently 
effected a drastic reduction in Indian hawkers' licences, which ho 
appeared to regard as a matter of pride”. 

The working of the Agreement, n disappointment to the Indian 
Community, was no less so to the Europeans of South Africa. Migration 
under normal conditions sehlom reduces (lie population of a country 
perceptibly. Ireland is perhaps the only exception to this rule where 
the population had shrunk from eight million in 1811 to a little over 
four million in 1920 due, in part, to migration to \merica. But fanunes, 
which were chronic in Ireland, played a more important part in this 
shrinkage. Hi all 33,113 Indians were repatriated under the compulsory 
repatriation scheme. A further 20,231 were repatriated during 1911-1920 
when the voluntary repatriation scheme was in force. Under the 
14 Assisted Emigration ” Scheme of (he Cape Town Agreement, 16,209 
Indians left South Africa (lining July, 1927—February, 1939. The 
Union Government had thought of solving the Indian problem by getting 
rid of the Indians altogether. The plan however did not work. It 
could not. It was against all known laws of Social evolution South 
Africa has still an Indian problem and will continue to have one till a 
sense of justice and fair play dawns on the power-puffed white rulers 
of the country. The ghosts of colour complex and racial superiority must 
be exercised. The idea of ‘baaskap’, or complete white dominion 
must be given up by the South African pigmentocrats. No signs thereof 
are however forthcoming as yet and the Union of South Africa stands 
arraigned af the bar of world opinion. 

** Natal's Indian Problem by Mabel Palmer, p. 17. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY CHARTER ACTS 
AND ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA 


Pkiyatosh Muika, M a fIxo\ ), A) \ U’OI He) 

Indian Statistical Institute ( ihulla 

Charter Acts of the nineteenth centui\ ue linpmtuit sign-posts in 
tlio lnston ot the economic ti msitmn in Ind » l In so Vis vwie the 
political expressions ot tin \uious economic tout, pt< \ ulmg m this 
countix and m the counti\ ot the mins hm ijlei the adxent ot 
the British East Indii <ompun Indii w is m|<u ng i \i-.t mu kit ot 
hei cottage industi\ products as well as ot hei agiuultuial pioducts 
throughout Europe and \sia Jnclix \v is cxpoitrng agncultural 

])iodncts to the vinous markets of \>u xi d cottigc industiy 

products to Europe and thus slit w is i njcniiu 1 piospeious expoii ti ide 
in those days Hut Hi it di histonans tiled to distoil tins ful With 
icgnd to the condition ot Hengxl tln\ intended to six that si me the 
tune of Vlibmdi the economic condition of Ihf conmn hid b «n fist 
(ktcnoiating While spe iking ibont tin lloufi 7/ ubh s tl v c\en 
obsimd that beloie the exploit it ion w is stalled h\ the Kill slu i*,, the 
economic condition ot the countix had aheidx bet n on the w me Hut 

this was undoubtf dh a malicious itlimpt to punt \ clist il*d putine 

of the actual situition The piduu of the condition of tin 'ountix 
dining the tmie of \hbind is diiwn In llin*' \cihs< th (> vino' 
of Bengil (1767 60), howexei, tells i quite i difhunt tile CJovmoi 
Vulest wiote “ Tlie fuinii w is cisv, tin uti ins <n<ouriged, 
the merchant emiched and (he Pune is siti^fud Ihs i \< ils tint 
a penod of piosperitj w is still then pitvuliug 

Proofs ot this piosptntx c m he tiuid fiom otln i sumes too 
The East was pioveibial Jot hi ng the sink ol pi « on nntils dining 
the middle ages and hdoic the Dutch Einmcu is c mu to iiscue of 
the English Trading Corporations, the Eighsli men hints had on 
many occasions to icsoit to hollowing of c ipd il ftom the native 
hankers (Moreland—Am a ng/eb Sc AKbu) In Midi is, the Engl sh Com- 
pauy was fortunate m winning the support of the Chelhes, some of 
whom consented to be Company’s merchants, it , contractois and 
agents with their own capital Moreover, trading m Hoondiet* by 
Shetts were verv widely pi e\ a lent throughout middle Ama and this 
w tde-spread Banking business indicates the prosperous trades and 
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commerce of the country of the time. And as a result of this huge 
trading activities, weal 111 in the form of gold and valuable jewels 
poured into the country and exports in these terms was almost nil. 
And unlimited quantity of gold, diamond, silver etc. was drained into 
England from Bengal within ten years after the battle of Plassey and 
if these, we think, it would not be wrong, are regarded as saving by 
the natives from the surplus of income from the trade and commerce. 
Towards the end of Alibunldi's reign, these Shells had become some¬ 
what pro-British and in 17-41) when the Nwabab blockaded the factory 
of Kasimbazar, the English got off from the burden by paying linn 
Rupees twelve lakhs through the Shetts. 

Thus it can be said that before and just after (he coming of the 
foreigners with their new methods of productions agriculture and 
cottage industry were the chai act eristics of our productive systems and 
both were regarded jointly as the cause of our prosperity in those days. 
But the political struHur'* of the country was wholly i udalistic and 
thus in the political life, in the making and execute 1 of laws, 
Nw T ab*ibs and Feudal Lords were the absolute authorities. In course 
of time, the growth and prosperous development of the cottage industry, 
with surplus production to be traded upon, led to the growth of trading 
and commercial class who with the help of internal and external trade 
not only amassed vast wealth but als > began to weild a great influence 
in tiie political life of the country. At the beginning of die Company 
Buie in our country, as we get from the history that Jagat Sett and 
Umichand of Bengal and Arjunji Nath Ji of West India had a vast 
influence in the then and subsequent political sets up of their respective 
areas of the country. The influence of Jagat Sett and Umichand on 
the politics of Bengal before the battle of Plassey and of Arjunji Natli- 
ji in Western India is well known. These Shetts, Chet ties and 
Nathjis paved the way for die British Supremacy when different 
foreign powers were contending for supremacy in Bengal and Gujrat. 
These Jagat Setts and Nathjis, (he hanker** and agents of the Com¬ 
pany, as a matter of fact were directly responsible for Company ^ 
influence in Delhi and provincial Courts. 

During the period of prosperity of the cottage industry, there were 
flowing two courses in the internal trade of the country. One course 
was there to meet the requirements of the Nwababs and Amirs and 
other landlord classes depending on them and the other one was pro¬ 
viding the supplies to their foreign traders. The object behind the 
coming of the East India Company and other foreign trading com¬ 
munities to this country was only the profit hunting through commercial 
activities at the beginning and not the capturing of the political power 
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of the country. Their activities then were concentrated on the 
accumulation of profit by purchasing cottage industry products of India 
al a lower price and selling those goods again in the foreign markets 
and the foreign goods in this country at a high price. And in these 
activities the help of the native trading communities was indispensable. 
And thus however, in course of time, it was felt that without any 
influence in the politics and political structures of the country mostly 
through the external trade but also through the internal trade accruing 
of increasing profit would become a until. The different types of 
duties and taxes imposed l>v the Nwababs proved to bo stumbling block 
to the hunting of jmrfit from their business and commercial activities. 
Hence the foreign trading company tried to exert influence in tlio 
political administration of the country with the help of their counter¬ 
part* in this country, i.e., rising commercial capitalist class, e.g., 
Shetts, Nathjis etc. These natne trading and commercial communities 
greeted this effort of the foreign trading company with a view to 
satisfying their own interest. The competitors of the future were the 
co-partners in that juncture of history. Besides the native trading 
community, the company also got the support of some faithful feudal 
lords. Prospect of investment in land at that time of history became 
uncertain and unprofitable and in comparison with this to invest in 
commerce and trade as well as to invest money in credit business 
proved to he more profitable. The latter form of business activities 
again in those days entailed much less trouble. Naturally therefore, 
under the circumstances it would not he surprising to notice a trend 
and tendency among the small and medium landlords inward* the 
commercial classes. 

Thus dawned within the very structure of the feudal economy new 
100110111 io and class forces gradually breaking down the already 
worn-out and decaying economic structure. The process of decay com¬ 
menced in a natural wa\ but the subsequent process oi construction took 
an unnatural course. Unfortunately, because of the organisational 
weakness and disunity that was prevailing among the native mercantile 
class, they failed to take the leadership at this critical juncture of the 
history, i.e., when the work of both destruction and construction were 
going side by side, and thus the well-organised foreign traders and 
mercantile class under the E. I. Company were able to take up the 
leadership. And it is natural for the foreigners that they would not 
help this course of development to reach its natural culmination. Thus 
instead of helping the course of decay to complete, they, in the name 
construction, set to work in the establishment of their monopoly 
in the economic sphere as well as in capturing the political power of 
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the country. Le( us examine the character of this process of transition. 
During the 18th century, there had been prevailing In Bengal a 
Transit Duly io control the internal trade of the country. But as soon 
as they got the power, E. 1. Coy. with the help of a ‘firman* got their 
trades free of this duty. The Company by showing the Dastak got its 
commodities free of duty. Though Nawab ga\o the Company the 
right to use Dastak in ease of foreign trade but it was conceived, that 
this dastak would be used even in the internal hade. 

Thera continued a long conflict between Nawab and the Company 
on this affair. Blit in the meantime the condition of the native traders 
were gradually deteriorating. Company had to pay no duty for its 
commodifies while the native traders could not escape from the clutches 
of this duty which resulted on lhe one hand, into the* defect of native 
traders in the competition with the foreigners wlm were thus eiijojing 
unfair privileges and on the other, the field was being prepared by legal 
means and oppression for the establishment of monopoly of the 
company over the internal trade of the country. 

The officers of the Company in those days did not even hesitate to 

take resort to force and oppression. This oppression became too severe 

to be borne and Nawab Mirkasliim addressed a strong letter 
« 

to the then Governor where he pointed out that oppression 
and movements of the officer, Gomastas, and agents of the 
company had led to the condition of deadlock in the administration 
of Nawab in many districts. Governor Veriest also referred to a letter 
of the then Nawab while he was stating about the oppression, made, 
by the Gomaslas etc. of the Company. It is known from the letter: 
Thej’ (the Company’s Gomastas) forcibly take away the goods and 
commodities of the rich merchants etc. for one fourth part of then- 
value, and by way of violence and oppression they oblige the rvots 
etc. to give 5 rupees for goods which are worth but one rupee . . . . 
that by means of these oppression and by being deprived of the duties, 
I suffer yearly a loss of neatly ‘25 lakhs of rupees" (cf. Rame*li 
Chandra Dntt'a History). 

In this conned ion, the evidence that William Bolt a merchant 
under E. I. Company, gave before the Parliamentary committee is also 
worth mentioning. He wTote that it is perfectly true that in thi& 
oountry, the regulation of the internal trade and of the capital invested 
with a view to turning India a market of Europe had become merely 
a fact of oppression. Each and every artisans and workers engaged :n 
the cottage industry were painfully realising the evil effect of this. In 
these days. Company’s Gomastas, Officers had tried to bring all the 
commodities of all the native industry under their monopoly “ in which 
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English with their Banyans and black Gomastlias arbitrarily decide 
" hat quantities of goods each manufacturer shall deliver and prices he 
shall receive from them 

Solt did not forget to mention ni tlu& connection tile effects that 
lollowed from these measures. He wrote that these oppressions 
and violence on the aitisaiiK led to the decline m the supply of the 
commodity, me of prices and tlitu*e again icsulted in the giadaal decline 
oi the revenue. 

Company authonty, however, not only admitted thcMi* enjojmenf 
ol this untair competition enjoyed by the Company's men by force aud 
violence but also took lesoit to legal nicasuics to help them. 
Regulation No. 31 of 1703 stated that an y artisan who would take 
loans from the Company, would neither bo allowed to sell his 
commodities to none but lo the Compam , not he would be allowed to 
woik undo anybody. It be would violate tin*., he would bo liable to 
( ml Coiui. Besides, if any ailisan would woik on more than one 
machine oi emplov moie than one ailisan, he “ shall be subject to a 
penalty to 33 L\(\ of the stipulated pi ice ol cloth that he may fail 
to deliver according lo the wntten agicement *\ Ramcsli Chandra 
J>utt, m his book gave a detailed description of the inhuman 
oppiession that took place in the name of tins Regulation. 

One thing, however, is worth noticing in this connection At the 
beginning, the taiget ol the British Udders were the Indian cotton and 
silk industry. And it can be easily guessed that there was instigation 
behind this from the Lancashire. The action led to the following 
results :— 

It is also true 1 that in England a stoim of controversy was raised 
over this regulation of 1703 and this was all expression of the conflict 
bid ween the rising industrial capitalists and tin* existing commercial 
capitalists. Though E. 1. Company basically wtis dependent on 
commercial capital, but it cannot be said that thev weio not influenced 
bv the industrial resolution, nor w T as there anv tendency among them 
towards the new economic trend. Thus the conflict between the 
directors of the Company’m England and the autliontv ot the Company 
in India was nothing but the signs of now tendency. The rising 
capitalist class in England wanted to destroy' the commerce and 
industry of India and markets of these commodities, so that they could 
establish themselves there. While the existing commercial capitalist 
community would remain satisfied if they could gefi a monopoly oyer 
the external and internal trade of the country. Whereas the new 
economic structure created by the industrial revolution in England did 
no more require the cotton industry products of India. The new 
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structure required to make itself successful. The unlimited supply of 
raw material* could 1>o had from India. 

It is also true that in this controversy between the new economic 
forces—one old and the other new—the latte}* one would be victorious 
as the history dictates. Because the commercial capitalism was 
essentially nothing but file intermediary stage between Feudal economy 
and tlie industrial capitalist economy and therefore with the decay of 
the previous social structure, it was destined to decay. 

In 1703, a Select Committee was constituted in the ('ominous for 

the Administration of Justice in India. A remark was made bv this 

• 

Committee with regard to the British policy to be followed in India 
which is worth quoting in this connection. 'Flic Report of this 
Committee says “ Tins letter contains a perfect policy both of 
compulsion and encouragement, which must in a very considerable 
degree operate (lestmeting to the manufacturers of Bengal. Its 
effects must be to change the whole face of that industrial country in 
order to render it a field of the production of crude materials 
subservient to the maniitacturers of Great Britain Thus 

realisation of this perfect plan was the object of the Company, so that 
India efiuld be turned purely into an agricultural country mid this was 
indispensable for the industrial development of Great Britain. Bui 
because of this policy, Indian Kconomx laced a severe crisis. Not onl\ 
the busy .and big centres of (‘ottige Industry lost lheir impoilance and 
prominence, a laige number of nitisan* who bad lost their jobs, began 
to crowd over the land. Moreover, because of the decay in Cottage 
Industry, which was facing the competition with the British manu¬ 
factured goods too bard for them, rural people were deprived of the 
subsidiary occupation which ven adversely affect oil their income and 

thereby tlie ceonoim of the country as a whole. 

» « • 

This situation which was gagging 1 lie very existence of Cottage 
Industry, brought about disaster to our economy from another side also. 
There was no other way but to invest the capital in the land which 
was previously invested in the Cottage Industry and in the commerce, 
the field of these investments having been gradually narrowed down. 
In this way to serve the interest of the Great Britain, a new landed 
aristocracy came into existence as a competitor witli the native 
commercial class. We can know from tlie report submitted to the 
Directors of Company by Jjord Cornwallis on tlie 0th March, 17*J3, 
where lie slated the reasons in support of replacing 10-year Settlement 
by the Permanent Settlement. The Keport states: "The public 
credit is high, the paper in circulation bearing an interest of 8 p.c. i 0 
selling at a premium of \ p.c. and the interest of money is propor- 
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tiouately low. As the paper is in a course of payment, there is every 
ground to expect that the large capitals possessed by the natives which 
(hey will have no memo, of employing when the public debt is 
discharged will be applied to the purchase of landed property as soon 
as the tenure is declared to be secured 

Coinwallis cherished a. hope that if the scope of the investment 

of money by the native merchants in llie country could be narrowed 

which had already been affected by the atrocities and oppressions of 

I lie Company, these Banyans would find no other way but to purchase 

the Zemindaree. Moreover, for the sake of the urge*to turn existing 

Indian Economy completely into a backward agricultural one, because 

impending need to serve the cause of the Industrial revolution in 

England, the creation of a new class of landlord was nccessarv. 

•• 

( oj nwallis also felt that as the existence of this new class of land- 

owners was entirely dependent on the Company Buie this new class 

would never be able to come out of the clutches of the British 

influence. Besides, the existence of this new class would further have 

a paralysing effect on the native mercantile class and thus the field 

of the economic and commercial activities of the foreigners would be 

tree from competitions. This object of drawing the attention of the 

wealthy natives towards land got its expression in the permanent 

settlement introduced by Cornwallis. It became attractive to them to 

invest money in land which was then safe and secure under the various 

measures adopted by the Company to guard and protect the interest 

of this new- landed aristocracy and for their own interest this new 

class became active supporters of the British rulers in India. This 

agricultural wealth of this country having been owned bv this new* 

class of parasite land-owners the task of suupplying raw materials 

to the British Industry became easv and certain. British rulers tried 

• • 

their utmost to establish this newly created selfseeking, class of land- 
owners in the social and political life. Govern incut officers were 
directed to show respect to these people and special honour had been 
shown to them for a long time in meetings and assemblies. 

This change bad a significant influence on the middle class. The 
conception that the mid die-class people were attracted towards the 
western education for service, is being regarded to-dav by the historians 
as the false one. And also the conception that this middle class was 
the creation of the British commercial ruler is not supported by 
historical facts. But there is no doubt that the Banyan had formed 
the basis of the middle class of a different kind at the early period 
of the British rule. And it can also be said without hesitation that 

V s . *• . 

because of the forced transition of Indian Economy towards agriculture 
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these people having been driven out of their previous livelihood became 
entirely dependent on service and fientinck’s Education Policy helped 
to a great extent in the creation of this atmosphere. 

Not only this, the Company tried to bring capitalistic agricultural 
production, i.e. t Tea, Coffee, Cotton, Silk, etc., under their monopoly. 
This resulted in the acute unemployment and poverty in the rural area. 
Increased pressure of population on land among the lower strata of 
people with the growth of population and the gradual subdivision ot 
holdings led to the decline of production and made the jiroblems of 
agriculturist nufle acute and complex. Had there been industrial 
revolution in our country for which the field was not unripe (for special 
study on this topic, read author's serially published in Arihik 
l*rasanga) these surplus people could have been absorbed m 
factories and industries. But in India as the scope of such develop¬ 
ment' w*as completely sealed, surplus agricultural population of Bengal, 
Chotanagpur, Malabar and Karamandal etc., began to migrate to 
Janjibar, Durban, taking the jobs of coolies. Emigration was started 
in 1810 when the indenture s\stein of exporting coolies was introduced 
and it reached its height in IHR3, just after the abolition of slavery. 

Thus we see when in England and subsequently in other part^ 
of the West destroy ing the feudal and post-feudal Economic Structure 
depending on commercial capital, new capitalistic economic structure 
was being built up through industrial revolution at that very tune, 
Indian economy was forced to retrace the steps of agrarian economy. 
Since then with the progress of industrial revolution in England all the 
efforts made there to construct their capitalistic economic structure on 
the firm basis had direct repurcussion on the economic, social and 
political life of India. The reaction which was started as an indication 
in the 18th century look the shape of definite and well-planned policy 
in the 10th century—the direct result of which were Charter Acts of 
1813, and 1833 as well as I he Queen’s Proclamation of the demand 
of the then economic structure of England caused by the industrial 
revolution there to do away with the Company Buie in India and 
thereby to bring India under the authority of the Parliament—the 
representative institution of the new capitalist class. Or in other 
words, in the clash of commercial capitalist with the industrial 
capitalism, the defeat of the former incurred led to this transfer of 
power from one body representing the old power to the other 
representing the new one. 

It is needless to say that this transfer of power from one hand 
to the other did not take place smoothly. It is true opposition did no£ 
come from the Indians nor was there created any hindrance in their 
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way by them. But this mutually clash aud contradiction between 
commercial capital and industrial capifal made this course complex and 
confusing. 

The Charter Act of 1810 was 1 lie first attempt to interfere in the 
monopoly that the Compam was enjoung m India, and it was an indica¬ 
tion that the role of commercial capital was exhausted m the changed 
now economic structure of England. Under this Act, any citizen of 
threat Britain with a license got the right to trade and purchase land 
m India. Moreover, there was no obstacle for unv English business¬ 
man under the special license to bring British goods to India. 
Company had some objections m destroying the Indian industry 
completely because this would affect the revenue of the Government. 
But these new comers under the (’barter Act were desperate m this 
regard; they had no attiaction for the revenue. Therefore, with 
the dawn of the 19th Century, the indication of the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the cotton industry became visible. Thus during the early part 
of the 18th century the approximate value of the annually exported 
fine clothes had been 10 lakhs of pounds while it came down jio 
2.5 lakhs lbs. m 1822-28. At this time, Indian cotton goods had to 
face double duty at the time of export from India and the other at the 
time of import into England. 

To realise the real object of the Charter was to ascertain 
correctly the nature of flic construction between old and new capitalist 
class in England in the perspective of the changed economic structure. 
Therefore, let us discuss the political nnd economic background ot 
England of the time. 

Until 1932, big Zemaiders and the owners of the 1 Rata 
Bairough’ had the monopoly m entering into the Parliament and this 
right again was confined to the Zeminder families. Though with the 
industrial revolution the number of population ui main burroughs 
declined and while in industrial centres like Bnmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds etc., increased yet the thinh populated Burroughs were sending 
representatives to the Parliament whereas the tlnoklj populated new 
industrial centres had still then no right to send representatives to the 
Parliament. “Nabobs” from India or rich merchants fiom West India 
Company back to England with amassed wealth secured the right to 
send the representative to the Parliament having purcha^d ibp 
‘Rotton Burrough*. It goes witliout saying that this system could in 
no way get the support of the rising capitalist. In 1780, a movement 
for reforming the Parliament was started under the leadership of 
Christopher Williams and afterwards, John Oaartyight declared war 5or 
reforming Parliament. It also goes withent saying refer* 
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movement was organised by the rising middle-class patronised by the 
new capitalist class. But at this time several events of political 
importance followed which influenced England. But in September, 
1792 a Democracy was declared in France, in January, 1793, 
Kiug Ijouis was killed, in February war with England was declared, 
in March revolutionary council was set up, in April Committee of 
Public Safety was instituted, in May, fall of Zirodine and rise of 
Jackobine took place and then lastly the reign of terror followed. 
Reactions of these events left a* shadow over England and taking 
opportunity of this Pitt postponed the discussion over the Parliamentary 
reforms. Though defeated for the time being, this new capitalist class 
was not sitting idle. At the beginning of the 19th century, during 
the Anglo-French conflict Napolean closed all the ports of Europe to 
the British mercantile ships which resulted into the complete cessation 
of import of British commodities to this vast area. And with the 
growing production resulting from the rapid industrialisation indus¬ 
trialists faced a very critical situation. They, therefore, demanded to 
the Government for new markets. 

The policy of E. I. Company (fundamentally commercial 
capitalism controlled and conducted with leaning towards feudalism) 
became a hindrance by this time to the growth and development of the 
new social structure of England. After the battle of Plassey, the more 
the political power, Company was getting, the greater became the 
tendency in them towards acquiring revenue and the commercialism 
was being neglected. 

Herein we would get the cause behind the protest that many of 
the responsible men of the Directorate of the Company made against 
the repressions, violence etc., resorted to b\ the (lomastas and Agents 
of the Company. British Commercial capitalists were satisfied by 
driving away the native merchants from the field of competition and 
they had no desire to destroy the native industries even though 
, their existence was a hindrance to their own interest. It was clearly 
expressed in the evidence that' Mr. Bolt gave before the Parliamentary 
Committee. And this was also the reason why Warren Hastings could 
write this to Henry Vansitart: “T beg to -leave before you a 
grievance which calls loudly for redress . . . . T mean the oppressions 
committed under the sanction of the English name and through the 
lack of spirit in the Nawabs societies.** This appeal of Hastings was 
not only the sign of fais sympathy for the oppressed but for fclao it 
contained a’ proposal • for the protection of interest of the commercial 
capital. In the Economic evolution, of' course, the trend of the course 
Of commercial capitalism is towards industrial capitalism but^ psycho- 
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logically it has an inclination tow aids feudal economy. And hence the 
appichension of the losg of the ie\enuo made the Company i Tightened, 
thej were much less encouraged with the prospect of destroying Indian 
industries It is worth mentioning in this connection that since 1825 
Company ceased to import any British manufactured Goods to India 
and few yeais afteiwaids. Company also stopped sending any 
commodity to England fioni India sa\e and except raw cotton, 
manufac lined cotton. Indigo, siltpetie, tic It is, moieovei, inteiest- 
mg to note heie that when Boaid ol Dnectois fiom England 
wanted to know from Hastings about the piospects of maikets ot 
Bntish Goods in India, Hastings without hesitation wiote * The poor 
Indians ha\e no need, so to sa\, whatcvti the\ requne they got fiom 
India * Sn John Malcolm told, I ne\ei flunk that Indians could e\er 
be I be puithascis of Bntish Goods because ot then negligible 
pm chasing powei 

These opinions ind utieisnces won* definite 1\ not palatable to the 
using indlistnal capitalist chss \nd thus in tin thaitei Act ot 1813, 
pi om si oils weie made to gi\e much nioie piedommance to those 
Bntish merchants othei than those connected with Company and the 
( ompany Employees, so that the external tiade of England could he 
c\psnded and thcieb\, Indian maikets captiucd The chief lesson of 
the period since 1813 was the supeuoiily of the pmite merchant to 
the salaned seivant ot the Company m conducting Bntam's foreign 
tiade (Hamilton—Tiade lelations between England and India, 
p 208> But the existence ot an old conmuicnl bod\ in E 1 
(ompanv was In itself suilicient to scare awa\ host ot potentnl 
merchants oi meicantile enteipnse^ tiom the held VUo theic was 
complaint of tlie wanton mteifeience lu the Oompam s olficnls m the 
utmties of the pn\ate tiadeis 

Tn the memtimc, the social and economic life ot England faced 
i se\eie cnsis Aftei the tieat\ of 181), when the people weio 
expecting bettei days to dawn, just then a widespreid unemployment 
ensued The puces ot the commodities suddenh tell iti\ sharply 
ll consequents led to tlie decline ol the numbei ol wage eamcis as 
well as their late ot wages On the othei hand with the tali ot the 
puce of the ngiicultuial pioduets, landlouls and owneis ot big 
funis deeieased both the leimineiation as woV is the giants to the 

peasant)y allowed under the Poor law 

Due to war, the buiden of the National debt had already 

become heavier which again became fuithei inflated with this 
sliaip fall of prices, with the abolition of the income tax, the burden of 
the taxation on the poorer section of the Country became heavier to 

v>np_x 
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make good the loss. To serve the interest of the Zeminders changes 
were made in the duties on the corn. Under these painful conditions 
of the trade and agriculture, the sufferings of common people went 
beyond description and the situation culminated in many places in 
England in these days into the attacks and destructions of the 
machines b}’ the poor people as well as into starvation deaths among 
the poor masses. Under these circumstances, the conflict between 
commercial capitalist and the rising capitalist classes ceased for the 
time being as they were afraid of the now socio-economic revolution. 

But in 1825 with the gradual improvement m the economic 
condition of the country, the new capitalist class began to agitato 
against the duties on the corn etc., and also raised the demand for raw- 
materials at a cheaper rate whereas m India '-(ill then the policy of the 
Company remained unaltered. In 18*20 Lord Bentinek wrote : “If all 
the articles of manufacturing produce ot India were swept away and 
no new ones created to supply this vacuum, it will no longer he 
possible to realise the revenue at its present normal amount “. The 
views expressed in this uttering, naturally would definitely face clash 
with the objective of the rising capitalist class. This rising capitalist 
class realising that their demand could not he fulfilled without the 
reform of the Parliament joined hands with Radicals and Labour to 
bring about the reforms of the Parliament and this resulted into the 
raising of the Grey’s Reform Bill of 1830 which was passed in 1832. 

And the Charter Act of 1833 might be called as the direct result 
of the reforms of the Parliament. There weie certain restrictions in 
the form of Special License, etc. in the ('baiter Act of 1813. which 
were removed under the new (’baiter Act of 1833. 'Hie attitude and the 
policy of England towards India was for the first time reconstructed 
under the pressure of the new’ economic force following the Laissez 
Faire and Free Trade polic\. The Manchester School of Economics 
in England began to propagate (lie advantage of the industry and 
commerce of the whole world into one co-operative mganisation on the 
basis of the policy of territorial division of lal>oiir. The fundamental 
principles of the policy of the Manchester School, if applied to India, 
would appear like this: As Economy of India was principally dependent 
on agriculture and that of England on industry, Tndia would 
unhesitatingly send her agricultural products to he utilised by the 
industry of England as its raw materials, while Tndia would get in 
exchange the manufactured commodities from England. According to 
this school, for the mutual benefit of the two countries, this system 
should prevail and this would be of equal advantage to both the 
countries. They further said that according to the principles of the 
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territorial diviuiou of labour, all the countries of the world would form 
units of the International industrial co-operative organisation and 
hence there should be imposed no restriction or duty by any country 
detrimental to each other. It goes without saying that this school 
represented the interest of Hie new capitalist class. 

Free-Trade Policy was accepted by the British Parliament, but 
its one-sided application in practice appeared to be very obnoxious. 
Jn 1810 Montgomery Martin while analysing the character of this 
policy said, “ We have during the period . . . compelled the Indian 
territories to receive out manufactures, our woollens duly free, our 
customs at 2 p. c. and other articles in proposition, while w f e have 
continued during that period to levy almost prohibitory duties or duties 
varying from 10 to *20, 00, .50. 100, 500 and 100 per cent, upon which the 
pinducc from oui lomtorios .... 1 do nc.t consider that it has been in 
the fail' emu sc of trade, 1 think it lias been the power of the stronger 
over tile weaker Tims, m name, it was iiee Tiadc, hut m practice, 
il was one-sided lrec-trado to the advantage of the Butisli capitalist 
(lass. 


From anotliei point, the need id tins dialler was imminent. 
Since the latter part of the 18th cent my and the beginning of P.Kli 
miturv, the money-matket of England was being organised and 
developing very laptdly and in course o) tune, new exporting Capital 
Itoni England was keenlv felt. In the eye of Bntisheis India appeared 
to he the most favourable field lor this purpose where they would not 
have to face competition. But the jHilicy and activities ot the 
Company' proved to he detrimental to the need of the expansion of 
capital as staled above. And hence, the ^‘Opes lor the investment of 
new capital were created firstly in the Charter Acts of 1813 and then 
«»f 1833. This led to the invitation id the capital outside that of the 
Company as well as, the technical hands and know-how. Halt 
Mackeiijec said in 1832 “ 1 am not vciy sanguine a* to the introduction 
o| capital l>v direct remittance, though it may he done to a certain 
extent In commercial speculators employing agent-. .... there seem 
to he scope for men of education, good character and imlu^tiy. Every 
European of suitable qualifications, character and uuhtsiiy, who landed 
in Bengal, if befriended and supported for a ^l*oit time would. I think 
become a capitalist In force of that character ami industry : at the same 
bine the speculators from home might -end out capital. Thus we sec, 
Slacken jee wanted not only the export of capital but also to make 
'■ropes for the employment of the gradually expanding middle class as 
well as to secure the supply of raw materials to their country with the 
Mp of these people. The private merchants who began to come over 
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to India under the Charter Act of 1813, were entrusted mainly with the 
task of preparing the field for the expansion of the external trade of 
England suitable for the new time. The Charter Act of 1833 made 
their position more established. It is worth noting here that within 
three years after the passing of the Charter Act, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce (1830, Madras Chamber of Commerce, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce (1838) representative organisation of the new capitalist 
class, were established and these commercial organisations engaged 
themselves in preparing and expanding the maiket ol the British 
Goods in India as well as to make the market of raw materials for their 
industry secure and certain. As Compam was the representative of 
the commercial capital, so that chambers were the agents of the new- 
capitalist class. 

Thus the Chatter Act of 1833 pioved to In* a fatal blow to tin* 
native industry of India. Though the da\.s of Indian Industn weie 
being numbered through partial and ill treatment meted out to Indian 
industry and commerce In the foreign fillers, tins blow* hastened iU 
death. There was no other course left to the Britishers under the 
pressure of the expanding economy m the Capitalist structure. During 
the tO’s and 50’s of the 19th century, British capitalism reached 
almost its climax. Under the circumstance^ if the expansion of the 
field of the investment of capital beyond the geographical boundary of 
England had not been made possible, then the operation of the Law 
of Diminishing Return would ha\e become certain and the falling of 
prices and the profit could not have been checked. And hence, they 
were forced, under the pressure of the expanding capitalism to think 
of extending capital outside so that the profit could he kept steady and 
rising. 

Thus we see, *inre the forties of the 19th century, British 
capital began to mo\e towards India and Asia and this capital laid 
down foundation of modern industrial age in India. However, that 
a different history. 
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Lite cannot be lulfilled in isolation r lJu nulivulual lias to adjust 
himself to soejelv Man is a man among men, and tlieie is constantly 
going on action and leactioii between the one and the many The 
lughei social Milms like svinpatliv, love and co-opeiation aie 
cngendeiod in linn tlnougli a piocess ol im\tng In the piesent 
highlv mdiMduali/ed and compctitive woild the voungei geneiation 
should be helped to develop social consciousness the sensitiveue$& to 
undeistand the ollui man s [joint ot view and to lit the lagging have 
i lilt Tlie movement ol Social Seivice b\ students is aimed at 
lestonng this eqmlihiium in tin lit* ol the individual in soeietv, and 
helping the voungei gcmiulion to absoib social values tioni hie, which 
at« not piovided In out svstom ol education 

\pait horn its contiilmtion to the commnmlv. Social Scivice is 
dnei tlv helpful in bunging hope to \outh The middle cla&s voutlis 
in India todav sutlei fiom a sense ol msecuutv aid unwantedness 
li muting the student light iiom tin beginning and becoming 
pionounced in the comludmg viais oi Ins academic hie Piojeets ol 
Social Sen ice max sene as a vciy tike live collective to tins unhealtliv 
tcoling in the student mind Ninths vvoikmg in the heut ot villages 
sc t with then own eves tin* vast field ol woik waiting toi them, and it 
tliev aie convinced, bv evidence ol conciete woik ot the sinceutv ot 
then State fot locoiistiuclion (he lineal ot imemplovment ceases to 
pi ess cm them, and tin sense ot Initiation gots with social appiobation 
<>1 the little son ice tliev mav put in 

Social henicc b\ dudeuts mav ven well supplement otticial 
c'ltoits The 1 pioblems ot the 0 lakhs villages ol India ue mamiold. 
f l he huge student commuiutv undei the guidincc ol loaiheis, can, 
aiming academic vacations pul in an enoimous imount ot work, it 
propei oigani/ation and state encoui agon lent lie toithcoining CDP 
*nid NES aim al vvoikmg out a pattern ol ottuwl and non-official bocial 
^eivice organizations at all levels best suited to meet the needs of the 
"elfaie state m action Success of these elicits will depend on, in 
addition to the financial assistance bv the (lovemment, the amount of 
local support and populai oo-opeiation and tMithusiabin It is exactly 


* %r wad in Tho Youth Tiiflduslnp Trtimng Camp at Darjeelmg (May,19W 
im<Ur the acwimc*. of the \oulh Wclfaie l mt ot the Minibtn of Education, Government 
of India, 
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here that social seiviee projects may prove helpful m two ways: first, 
by direct contribution of labour sen ice, and secondly, by inspiring the 
rural population to activity. The ami of NlfiS is not merely to provide 
food, clothing, housing, sum tan and reel eat loual lacilities, but to effect 
u change in the mental outlook of the people, instilling in them an 
ambition foi a higliei stamlaid oi life, and the will to woik tor it. The 
problem lequires this essentially human appioacli, which uia\ very 
well be undei taken bv smceie student workeis undei the guidance of 
earnest teacheis. 

In the past State ofloits to bung about nual impioveineiit weie 
directed tluougli development departments, like agiiciilliire, and public 
health, whHi worked independently of one another, and appioaehed 
tluougli theii lespcetive hieiaielues, the weakest link being the last 
officials coining in contact with village!s The icsult was that tlieic 
were no conceited cfToits to impiove all sides of nual life and to 
mobilize local initiative and ie-ouiecs The basic piinupics of the 
new NKS movement aie two Kn-t. the motive fence loi imptovc- 
nient must come iioin the people themselves, the State only assisting 
with supplies, sen ices, and milit. Secomllv, the principle of 
co-operation should he applied in its mfiiiteK van mg lonih. Students’ 
social service camps, along with the stato-sponsoiod Extension 
Movement, mav pi ovule the continuous process to make the lural 
people conscious oi then pioblcnis and indicate to them wavs and 
means to solve them. The pel «onnel foi such senue should have zeal 
and enthusiasm. And who else than voting idealists, as students aie, 
have these in. an abundant nieismc^ 

Students mav be called upon to lender seiviee to the society in a 
national emcigenev oi expected to put in their mite during normal 
times. War, famine epidemic, and civil stnfe me almost regular 
phenomena in our count!v notings of a communal nature and 
movements of large masses of displaced poisons from one area to 
another have become frequent In all these emergencies substantial 
service to society mav be and have been rendered by the student 
community by raising funds tluougli organization of charity shows and 
bv direct relief and volunteer seiviee. 

In normal times too, with npparentlv nothing demanding urgent 
attention, our students may do a gieat deal foi reconstruction. Thev 
mav well devote u part of their leisuie to help their less fortunate 
brothers and sisteis in rural and urban aieas to a better wav of life * 
in spreading literacy and knowledge of sanitation, and in creating 
lecreational and cultural facilities. Life ol labourers in industrial 
slums very near their homes and institutions and of villagers in 
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outlying rural belts, may be considerably cheered up and elevated bv a 
little service from our student folk. 

To take up first Social Service by btudents iu rural areas during 
vacations, the ideal unit for it would be a dozen youths accommodated 
in the very houses of the villagers. This will give them opportunities 
to associate closely with rural people and share the difficulties of their 
day-to-day life. At least, in social service camps of urban students a 
number of local youths of the village are to be admitted, the 
camps being organized in agricultural off-season, when villagers are 
free to share their activities. Prior to camping should be organized 
seminars in which major problems concerning Social Service should be 
discussed by experienced workers. The Social Welfare <fe Publicity 
departments of the State should he contacted and apprised of the full 
programme of work. They will be glad to supply relevant posters, 
charts, and literature bearing on adult literacy, rural sanitation, and 
agronomy, and to arrange for publicity of the camp's activities by 
taking movie shots for INK films anil sending rejiorN to the Press and 
UK. 


No large promises are to he held out, but a modest programme 
picsenled and sought to be earned out. Long duration camps may 
tender labour service by laying and repairing roads, constructing school 
buildings and pathways, rerun at ing tanks and drains, digging refuse or 
'uakage pits and long canals, and gi\ing political demonstration of 
‘(•row More Food* by stalling kitchen gardens. Student-campers may 
also draw* the attention of the villagers to rural sanitation. The camp 
should arrange popular lectures on personal hygiene, give demonstra¬ 
tions in First Aid. dug T1 well latrines, comersinn of cow dung into 
compost, all of which will lie more effective than lectures. With the 
co-operation of villagers jungles may he cleared, mosquito-biwding 
pools filled up, and drainage improved. 

An important item of Social Service by students may he Literacy 
Drive. Our student community may make suhstanti.il contribution to 
tin* spread of literacy by undertaking to impart lessons in d K s 
reading, writing and the elements of iirithnii tic- to unlettered \illnge 
bilk during summer and autumn vacations. “Radi one tench one 
s hould be their motto. Quicker results may be obtained by undergoing 
I raining in adult literacy methods. The classes are to he held in the 
‘•veiling when field workers in the villages and mill hands in towns 
may attend. Along with the 3 K's, talks on agriculture and cottage 
industry, history and geography may be given. 

Finding avenues of entertainments and cultural facilities may 
nlso form an important part of Social Sendee by students, Village life, 
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entailing long hours of work and low wages, has no holiday and leisure, 
and little opportunity of entertainments. Real benefit will come if our 
student campers devote a part of their efforts to reviving rural games 
and sports, folk songs and dances. These are powerful and ingenious 
rural agencies for spreading knowledge through entertainment. 
Student-campers may also organise cultural associations like libraries, 
recreational centres, clubs and children's plav-eentres. 

Another useful part of Social Sendee Programme by students is 
Survey Work. Every group of people and every area has its own 
peculiar needs and problems. A knowledge of ibis is essential to guide 
Social Service, and to decide priority of work. Eor this purjx)se a 
simple village survey should he undertaken, which will be the basis of 
all future socio-economic development of the area. Village survey is 
a delicate task, arousing in most cases either suspicion or false hopes. 
The informant tends either to exaggerate or hide facts, or siinpK 
remains indifferent, not ready to respond. Survey work is to be 
carried on at Mich a time in such a manner as to least interfere with tin- 
normal activities of the villagers. 

The general survey should include facts about layout of the 

village, homesteads, public places, inx.mitnrv spoU T fields, pastures, 

orchards, roads, communications, vegetation, animal wealth, water- 

supply, rivers, tanks, tuhe-welK, educational facilities, schools. 

markets, fairs, mchts , industries, crimes, welfaie societies, cultural 

institutions, libraries, dubs, co-operative organizations, sanitary and 

medical measure*-. Individual famih census mnv include details about 

• • 

members of the family, relations, age, six, language, education, 
accommodation, occupation, income, assets, liabilities, birth, mortality• 
caste, untouchability, and unemployment. 

Our women students too may have their share of work. In India 
woman lias been the symbol of the ideal of service and sacrifice. 
While man has remained the worker, she, conceived as Sakti or source 
of energy, has given point and purpose to his work. She is really the 
presiding deity of the Indian home, planning, watching, nursing, and 
always working. 

This spirit of service, primarily confined to the home, may well 
be harnessed for the welfare of the community. Our sisters may very 
well make every cottage in the village their home and knit the 
cottages together into a bigger home through fruitful co-operatiu» 
efforts. It is a happy sign that while the joint family system is 
dissolving in all strata of the Indian society, its healthful features are 
being restored to a larger field through co-operation in service lo Hie 
society. And our women students may contribute much toW&i^ 8 
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restoration of joy, peace and goodwill to the bigger home, the 
community. 

Experience of organising women’s social service camps is quite 
encouraging. Our girl students have shown aptitude for mingling 
with the women folk in the villages; shown them how to keep their 
houses more clean and tidy, how to take care of the mother and the 
child, how to help the family by sewing and knitting, and add a little 
joy to the monotony of their daily life through association and 
amusements. College girls in village camps have played games with 
little girls, read the Ramayana to their mothers and grandmothers, 
made friends with the young and the old alike, and spread the spirit of 

good fellowship in the rural atmosphere. 

* ♦ * 

There are a few essentials for any project of Social Service. The 
first is continuity of service to achieve tangible results. If there is a 
break, the enthusiasm aroused and interest created in the villagers will 
die out. Frequent visits, at least once a month, to the selected 
village should help the local people follow up the work undertaken. 
The futility of sporadic efforts may be seen, for instance, in the field 
of literacy drive. Sometimes our students during vacations go to 
villages and teach the illiterates, juveniles and adults, for sometime, 
and leave them. But due to lack of cultivation of vihafc they have 
learned these people lapse into illiteracy, and cannot even read the 
certificates given to them. To ensure continuity in service the urban 
centre sending out workers must have a permanent organization. 
Each residential university and every institution in an affiliating 
university should organize its own social service corps. Social Service 
should be made a part of our curriculum, and one month at least of an 
academic session is to be devoted to Social Service. And different 
kinds of students, like medical and engineering students, should devote 
themselves to different types of service. 

The second essential is the co-operation of the people themselves. 
The direct method of preaching—giving orders or advice “ to do this 
11 not to do that M —is no good : simply supplying tractors, bulldozers, 
engineers does not produce continued results. They simply lapse into 
inertia. No work should be undertaken without the co-operation of 
the villagers in the form of contribution of labour, materials and 
implements. No idea should be given that the Sartor or towns 
People will do everything for them. The greatest Social Service that 
students can render is to disturb the dull stoicism of village life, and 
create social consciousness of needs and enthusiasm to satisfy them. 
The camp may serve as a source of inspiration. The campers analysis 
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of every aspect of village life may draw their attention to their 
problems. And as the workers from outside render manual service, the 
locality may come forward with tools and man-power to join hands 
with them. 

Certain qualities are expected of the student who wants to be a 
social worker. He cannot count gains in * terms of Rs. As. Ps. or 
expect reward in the shape of preferment. Though students may be 
encouraged with certificates and scholarships, the essential inspiration 
ought to come from the spirit of service and the spirit of adventure. 
To spend recklessly one’s time and energy, giving without counting 
the cost,—that is the joyful duty of the young social worker, and his 
work has a never-ending fascination for him. An unusual amount of 
tact, patience, and kindliness will be required to meet local opposition, 
and that too from the half-educated section of the people. The social 
worker has to stand their criticism, and convince and organize this 
element for service, for they are the permanent residents of the place, 
while he is a bird of passage. He should possess too the mood to 
recognize another person’s individuality, likes and dislikes, and an 
innate civic sense to scent a need before it is vocal and pronounced 
The last, but not the least, essential is a right attitude and approach. 
The student worker should be convinced that the villagers are no 
animals or inferior specimens of humanity, but fellow beings only in 
poor circumstances : not to be looked upon as objects of pity and served 
as a matter of charity. The Indian social worker considers himself 
fortunate in serving the community in the same spirit in which lie serves 
his god, i.e., in a spirit of devotion and reverence. This fundamental 
Indian attitude towards service purifies the mind and keeps it free from 
all vanities and airs of urban superiority. Both a scholarly approach 
and a patronizing attitude are dangerous : They isolate the worker from 
the people, and sterilize his work. The social-intellectual-spiritual 
level of the people is an important point for consideration. The village 
cultivator or the town labourer is a simple, kindly person, with a high 
sense of self-respect. Any slip or false step on the part of the social 
worker which may hurt this delicate sense of self-respect of the 
villager or mill-labourer will wither all response from his side ... * 
The young worker should be humble, unostentatious, and of a 
persuasive tongue. The correct attitude for him is the attitude of 
learning. He must bear in mind that he may learn a lot from the 
villager, who, in his turn, will learn a lot from him. Experience of 
village service camps has shown that urban students do not always 
stand aloof from the rural population. They are good mixers : And the 
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villagers on their part receive them well, and even ceremonially 
welcome and bid farewell to them. 

Sut the scope of Social Service for students is to be expanded 
beyond manual labour in rural areas. On the one hand, it is 
recognised that in order to instil into youths the spirit of Social Service 
and the dignity of labour, students may be taken to labour service 
camps in Community Project areas. On the other hand, it should be 
realized that a large number of students are not fit to undergo hard 
labour for physical, psychological, or economic reasons, and yet they 
are keen on rendering some sort of service. For them service to the 
community should be construed in a wider sense. There are several 
kinds of work—and the types may be varied with imagination to create 
interest of youth in different directions—which, though not entailing 
hard labour, may yet enable the individual students to serve the 
community in useful ways, and help develop physical fitness, spirit 
of co-operation, discipline, and social sense .... Such are projects of 
campus work in and around the institutions of the students, such as 
levelling playgrounds and building stadium for games and sports; 
digging swimming pools and constructing open air theatres; gardening 
»n and around institutions; polishing furniture and decoration of rooms 
and halls; organizing students’ co-operative societies for hooks and 
stationery, and running cheap canteen; even doing the non-technical 
parts of work in the office and libraries of tbe institution. Most of 
these activities can be undertaken on a daily basis and thus will obviate 
additional expenditure in arranging for transport, lodging, and food, as 
in the case of labour sen ice camps. The service may be extended 
bevond the institution to many items, such as Traffic Direction on a 
Safety First Day; hospital work like writing letters for the sick, and 
reading out news and stories to patients, particularly children. 
Student volunteers may be engaged in explaining specimens in 
exhibitions and museums; in rendering volunteer service in fairs, 
wie/iw, and community pujah pandals; in arranging entertainments for 
urban and rural areas; and also in collecting botanical, geological and 
zoological specimens. 

Social Service by students is to be taken neither in the spirit of a 
holiday excursion, nor with the rigid discipline of the N.C.C., nor with 
the seriousness of a Relief party. Its primary objective is no doubt to 
&ivo a lead in constructive work. But the value of a social service 
<amp in offering an opportunity of participation by students and 
teachers in a healthy community life outside the isolated atmosphere of 
the class-room is not to be minimised. The authorities on their part 
should measure the success of a students* social service enterprise not 
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so much by the mileage of roads constructed or quantity of earth raised 

in dam-construction, as by the amount of goodwill created and the 

degree of popular enthusiasm released by their contact with the people. 

While some sort of central directive is necessary for organizing 

students’ social service plans, so that the movement may not fritter 

away, the money wasted, and energy dissipated, it is at the same time 

desirable that the organizers should be given freedom in deciding the 

nature of service to be rendered, in selecting the site, and in drawing 

up the programme. And a portion of the funds available should be 

allotted to cultural and recreational activities. There is absolutely 

nothing wrong in our youths, notwithstanding their growing political 

consciousness and active participation therein. The human material 
* . . . * 
is unimpaired and the situation is encouraging, only if proper guidance 

and State help be forthcoming. Social Service Projects by us, teachers 

and students, will supplement DVC’s on the human front. Through 

us let Pandit Nehru’s fingers reach the remotest corners of this vast 

land of ours in realizing the welfare state in action. 



THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 

Sbi Ahindra Chowdhuri 

I have been asked to render an account of the professional 
theatre. At the very outset I must say that my scope is limited inas¬ 
much as I possess little knowledge of the subject outride Bengal. I 
shall therefore confine myself to the study of the subject as far as it is 
in practice in West Bengal. The theatre here has a historic past with 
great possibilities in future. J have been closely associated with the 
Bengali stage for nearly forty-five years first as an amateur and after¬ 
wards as a professional and T feel I shall be able to say something 
tangible. 

It may be said without least hesitation that our present form of 
dramatic performance is not the outcome of our old heritage ‘Yatra’, 
but rather a copy of the English stage and its representation in form 
and practice. 

The reason why the Western drama held sway in the land is not 
far to seek. Calcutta founded by Job Charnock in 1690 was nothing 
but a British settlement which grew out of the marshy lands on the 
banks of the Hooghly alongside the deep forests of the Sunderbans. 
Both Bengali and English settlers gradually assembled there for 
trade and commerce. The new city was then divided into two sectors, 
Indian and European There was then no amenities of civilized life, 
particularly for tbe Indians. The Europeans had their Ale house 
which contained a miniature stage for the entertainment of the foreign 
sailors who visited tbe settlement and the Officers of the East India 
Company. Bengali culture was then embedded in such places as 
Nabadwip, Mursidabad, Krishnagar, Burdwan and Halisahar which 
were no bigger than ordinary suburban towns. The fate of the Mus¬ 
lim rulers was decided in the battle of Plassey and the English obtain¬ 
ed supremacy in the land. In the wake of the political upheaval that 
followed the decisive battle, came in the great famine of 1770. The 
British in the mean time had obtained a firm footing in Calcutta which 
was then but an assemblege of huts with few brick-built houses 
scattered here and there. Then, as confidence returned people gra¬ 
dually started building permanent houses which gave the town an 

appearance of the future big city. 

Within 15 years of this progress of the settlement there came a 

Russian adventurer, Herasbim Lebedeff who with his linguist colla- 
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bora tor, Goluck Nath Das. translated an English play ‘Disguise’ into 
Bengali, accumulated artists of both sexes, taught fhem the histrionic 
art, built a theatre and finally opened it on 27 11.1795, which catered 
entertainment for the cosmopolitan audience of respectable Indians and 
Europeans with an entrance fee of Bs. 8/- and Bs. 4/-. 

Every thing about a well-equipped theatre of Western style was 
there— stage, dress, scene and a perfectly arranged auditorium with 
varieties of sitting arrangement as can be seen today It was a 
tremendous achievement in so early a tune and indicated great 
organisational ability aod energy on the part of the sponsor specially 
in securing actresses in those days It is beyond the comprehension 
of any one to imagine the skill and perseverance required for having 
those women stage-worthy. LebedefT thus performed a Herculean 
task, accomplished in great skill foi which successive generations of 
actors and actresses and theatre goers remember his name in admirable 
gratitude. 

Lebedeff, however, left the city suddenly as he came and with 

his leaving, the theatre met its untimely death. After this none knew 

anything about the theatrical activities in the town till 1831, when 

Babu Prasanna Coomar Tagore opened the Hindu Theatre. Though 

the name was ‘Hindu Theatie* the whole structure and airangements 

were the style of the Euiopean Stai!6 and theatre. After Lebcdeff's 

enterprise nono could think of any other style or construction than ibe 

European style, which dazzled the eyes of the elite* of Calcutta. Babu 

Prasanna Coomar’s ‘Hindu Theatie* carried the stamp of the 

Georgian Theatre style in the minds of the Indian public 

which could not be erased in the subsequent span of time. Beside 

this, the Calcutta Theatre, Chownnghee Theatre and other European 

theatres of the time bore the same Gorgian style and Indians copied 

them. Even the first Bengali public theatres’ wooden pavillion was 
copied in the Lewis Theatre model. So the Western style came to 

stay and it is still staying with us as if it is our own. This ‘Hindu 

Theatre* was also shortlived. One or two enterprises came after this 

but none lingered long. 

Beal dramatic activities started from the middle of the nineteenth 
century when in 1852, first Bengali original stage drama was written 
and dramatic performances by amateur groups were being held there* 
after not only in Calcutta but also in Dacca, Hooghly, Barisal and 
other places. In Calcutta groups of clubs were formed almost in 
every community or Mahalla of the town. Inspite of so many ama¬ 
teur activities no organised movement was launched nor real tradition 
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was created ; though the presentations were good and praised by the 
elites, these naturally bad imperfection in the production and lacked 
piofessional discipline and poli*«h. However, in the process of time 
an amateur Theatrical group founded the first Bengali professional 
Theatre under the name and title of ‘The National Theatre* in De¬ 
cember, 1872. Within a short time there sprang up other theatres in 
the metropolis, which created a tradition of the theatrical history and 
a taste for histrionic art in the province as public theatres used to be 
kept open all the year round, four, sometimes five, theatres running 
continuously. Since then so many theatres vanished in oblivion and as 
many appeared to replace them. 

The professional theatre made a great contribution towards the 
advancement of the conntiy. It opened immediately with a challenge 
and fight to the British Indigo planters who perpetrated inhuman 
tortures to the peasants of the country. The theatres also dealt with 
social reforms, it awakened political consciousness in the mind of the 
masses. Its great potentialities were accepted by the then Govern¬ 
ment and ultimately they imposed the Dramatic Performance Act of 
187G il which it was mentioned :—“That the Government was of 
opinion that any dramatic performance which was scandalous or de¬ 
famatory or likely to excite feelings of dissatisfaction towards 
Government or likely to cause pain to any private party m its perfor¬ 
mance or was otherwise prejudicial to the inteiest of the public, 
Government might prohibit such performance.* 1 

It further provided :—“If any Magistrate has reason to believe, 
that any house, room or place is used or is about to be used for any 
performance prohibited under the Act he may by warrant authorise 
any officer of police to enter with such assistance as may be requisite 
by night or by day and by force if necessary to enter any such house, 
room or place and to take into custody all persons whom he finds there 
for t£ said purpose." This was published in the Indian Gazette of 
25th March, 1876 and passed into law by Governor-General Lord 
Lytton on December, 1876. There was a countrywide agitation 
against the bill and ‘Amiila Bazar Patnka* wrote in protest on 14th 
December, 1876, that “We are practically lifeless under the burden of 
the administrators and if Government continue to rule by the enforce¬ 
ment of such laws, we shall have to seek a region where the frowns 
of the present administration will simply fall on our deaf ears/* 

The sponsors o£ the theatre along with the actors defied the law 
and were arrested and sent up for trial in open court. The leading 
lawyers of the country led by the renowned Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee de- 
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fended them and they were released ultimately. So this fight went; on 
and a rigid censorship was inaugurated. It went to such a length 
that no drama with the mention of words like ‘mother-land 1 or 
‘mother-country* was allowed to pass without the censor’6 bine 
pencil. 

In 1876 the professional theatre took a definite turn and was dri¬ 
ving headlong to become a potent force in shaping public opinion of 
the country. From that year on it became a powerful agency to 
awaken mass consciousness in the desired direction. Our foreign 
rulers deeply felt it and thought of an effective check to curb the 
growth of the Bengali theatre and the drama as the vehicle of the 
public sentiments. Inspite of the nefarious Act that was passed for 
the purpose the Bengali stage went on with its traditional potentiali¬ 
ties, which became manifested in various directions. Thus the 
dramas presented on the stage depicted loyal creatures of the foreign 
masters, who were installed as Indian dignitaries but were really 
self-seekers, slavish in mentality, who did not care to sacrifice the 
cause of the country at the altar of personal benefits and acquirements 
of more powers. The conducts and actions of those half-educated 
but wealthy band of self-seekers on whom Government honours were 
bounteously bestowed without much discrimination were criticised on 
the stage and received public acclamations. A further target was the 
absentee Zarainders who left their homestead and estates in charge of 
their agents, led an easy going life in the glamour of the city, 
pampered on wealth and pleasure and tyrannically amassed money at 
the cost of the poor peasants without doing anything for their benefit. 
They were represented in the drama as the blood-suckers, whose 
misdeeds were beyond all atonements. These plays immediately 
became successes. The Bengali Society which was then 
hovering f between its own tradition and those of the 
British masters, with a great deal of leaning towards 
the latter, whose dress, manners and speeches were apishly inunitated 
by them in the name of advancement of the society became the 
next victim. This anglicised Bengali Society was copiously criticised 
in the drama and the auditorium thundered in cheers when they 
witnessed the depiction of such scenes on the stage. In an age 
when alcoholic drinks were considered as no offence, the professional 
theatres took up the cause of Temperence, which the saner section 
of the andience applauded. Our baneful dowry system was violently 
criticised in the drama and poor parents heaved a sigh of relief* 
All these left a lasting impression in the minds of the people. 
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The professional theatre thus not only became a centre cf 
attraction for amusements and entertainments but exerted a tremen¬ 
dous influence over the public mind as an educational agency. 
The theatre became an institution. So they were frequently 
haunted by the visitors from all parts of the country who were 
people of different shades of opinions big or small, rich or poor. 
The audience thus consisted of a cioss section of Society. High 
Court Judges, students and their professors, shopkeepers, lawyers 
and clerks, all the heterogenous elements were present there. 

It took up the cause of the people which were considered worthy 
to fight for, whether social economical or political and it fully 
discharged the sacied trust bestowed on it by the country, Puran, 
mythology and History became greatly popular and were magnificently 
presented for catering public needs. A ca-valrade of historical 
incidents in which national heroes were eulogiVd flashed befoie the 
exes of the audience and they went home with their hearts heaving 
with notional aspirations. There is no room for provinc*ali«in or 
parochialism iu our diama*. Those who fought and died for the 
mother-land became the subject matter of the dramas without any 
discrimination of regions from which they came. Thus Mabarana 
Pratap, Clihatrapati Sivaji, Tipu Sultan, Ranjit Singh, Bahadur Shaw, 
Rani Lukshmibai and Sangram Singh became the subject matter 
of the popular dramas along with Siraj, M'rkusem, Pratapaditya 
and Ivedar Roy who hailed from the soil of Bengal. Even illiterate 
people who never cared to read history came to know of these 
heroes from history by witnessing dramatic perfoimances on the J r 
lives. On festive occasions people also came fioin distant moffussils, 
and those who came even for a pilgrimage at Kalighat must viVit 
a theatre along with other places of interest in the city like the 
Museum, Jain Temple etc. Though the dramas presented in these 
theatres wore an European out-look the sentiment expressed there 
were Indian. Mythological diamas usually diew a large number of 
female visitors. A keen sense of religious fervour which were half- 
forgotten by the people was once more revived and the Jives of 
Sri Sri Chaitanya, Sant Tulsidas, Jagatgmn Sankaracharya and 
Ramanuja and their epoch-making doctrines again became a cementing 
force to put together the drifting Hindu Society of the period. The 
theatre as if was turned to a veritablo religious pulpit. This dragged 
the attention of no less distinguished personages than Sri Ramkrishna 
the great religious reformer and Swamy Vivekananda of hallowed 
memory and Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen. The theatre of 

n-i9iop—x 
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he day owed a {Treat deal to the great band of literary giants whom 
Bengal produced and whose dramas were presented on the stage, 
[n these early days of the professional drama in Bengal such men 
is Michael Modhusudan Datta, Bankim Chandra, Dinabandhu and 
3irish Chandra and others closely contributed towards its success. 
At a latter date .Tjotirindrn Nath Tagore, Gurudev Rabindra Nath, 
Dwijendra Lai Roy and others actively co-operated for its growth 
and existence. 

The theatre was frequently haunted thereafter by such great 
men as Sir Gurudas and others who held a high opinion about the 
theatres as great educative force. Even the great Hindu savant Sri 
Ramkrishna shared tins opinion in L884. Sir Gurudas Bancrjee, 
the first Indian Vice Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and a 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court on witnessing the presentation 
af Macbeth by Girish Chandra exclaimed thus:-“To translate the 
inimitable language of Shakespeare is a task or no ordinary difficulty 
but Babu Girish Chan'll a Cl hose has performed that task very 
creditably on the whole and bis translation is in many respects quite 
worthy of the original.” Professor N. N. Ghose, the great scholar 
of Engish liteiature observed that Girish Chandra’s translation of 
Macbeth was better than the French translation of the great 
tragedy. The newspaper ‘Englishman* which was very ciitical about 
anything Indian, however highly praised the performance of Macbeth 
in its column in 8th February 189d Jt observed :-‘A Bengali Thane 
of Cawdor is a living suggestion of incongruity but the reality is an 
astounding reproduction of the standard convention of the English 
stage.” Sir Edwin Arnold also highly spoke of Hie performance 
af ‘Budhadev’ an adaptation fiom his ‘Light of Asia* by a Calcutta 
Theatre in as far back as 1885. 

The professional theatres in Bengal not only became a centre of 
attraction to Indians a’oue but even to many foreign dignitaries who 
came here for official and administrative purposes. It became a 
fashion to the highest Government officials, when they first came to 
the soil, to pay a visit to the theitres. Thus Lord and La ly Lytton 
accompanied by Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal visited the ‘Bengal Theatre* and were highly pleased with the 
performance of Sakuntala on 18th June, 1878. That was the first 
occasion on which a Viceroy ever visited an Indian Theatre. Lord 
and Lady Dufferin along with the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
witnessed the presentation of ‘Bibaha Bibhrat* on 23rd January 1885 
and exclaimed: “So powerful a presentation could scarcely be seen 
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even in London Theatres of those days”. Lady DulTerin mentioned 
this m her reminiscence ”Our Viceregal Life in India”. In 1891, 
the Bengal Theatre showed a few scenes to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the then Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII and elder brother of King George V.’ 
This theatre assumed the dignified name of "Royal Bengal Theatre” 
after their visit. 

So long the professional theatre gave a lead to the innumerable 
amateur clubs and drama groups scattered all over the country. 
Clubs, Schools and Colleges, literary circles, offices and welfare 
organisations, performed not only box office hit of the theatre bat 
copied the inode of acting of the pioduetion. They tried to hire the 
costumes which weie faithful copies of the oiiginal. Even the craze 
went so far as to hire the scenes of the public stage, wheie the original 
drama which was being selected for production was perloimed. 

The theatre fulfilled tite task and minions in their professional 
pi ogress with occasional high anl low ebb tides upto 1042, when 
came the black famine and stunned the people of Bengal. Then came 
the tragic days of bombing and dispersal of the people and the dark¬ 
ness into whi* li the city was east. When people returned back they 
were reaping high harvest of fortunes in intlated money in war period. 
Theaties became nch al*o with the poopie. IVopl * did n)t care for 
anything hut spending. Dramas woe theieafter presumed without 
an eye to the artistic endeavour or any ethical merit wlnNi-vei. 

This went on upto 19.V2 when the public found no further inspi¬ 
ration for the public theatie, as no further new diamas were produced 
there ; only combined peiformances of the old dram is with a galaxy 
of stalwart aitists weie presented year in anl year out since 1JI8, 
when displaced persons from Kistorn Bengal ar. i\e 1 inti the city and 
devoured any thcatiieal leto that was offered, as many amongst these 
people never saw a well equipped or well lighted public stage and heard 
or read only in paperB about the pop ilar dramas and the greit artists. 
They now wanted to sec in persons tlnse well kno»vn plays, played by 
as many famous artists as could be assembled in one play. When the 
craze was over and the pubUc wanted new plays, the theatre failed to 
fulfil the need. The reason for this statement will be described 
later on. 

Now, to fill up the gap thus created, some of the drama groups* 
who took an advantage by trying to organise Independent theatre 
of Berni-professional type without owing any theatre building bat 
get ting thereby opportunities to perform occasionally and sharing the 
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profit if there be any in co-operative basis, came forward and are still 
fighting to get more opportunities to perform before the public ; but 
all the existing houses are occupied by the legitimate professionil 
theatres and there is no room for these progressive groups except to 
secure vciy costly European owned theatre or the Cinema hall occa¬ 
sionally in or around Calcutta. They must deserve one or two houses 
built and kept seperate for them. They should be allowed to perform 
without paying the entertainment taxes like the legitimate Professional 
Theatre proprietors who enjoy this exemption. 

Many will perhaps feel interest to know bow the professional 
theatre is being run. It wan formally lun as a stock company and 
repertory theatre controlled by one or two financiers, sometimes it was 
run as a limited company. The sponsors naturally tried to have a 
well balanced company with talented arti*ls at the head of ev.Ty 
department such as acting, dancing, music and stage craft etc. As a 
stock company the theatre presented all the typ3 character, 
hero and heroine, songstress, fools, cheats and clowns, so that 
every drama could hi cast with the same actors and actresses. 
Usually they used to perform tin ice a week with extra 

performance on holidays. Five or more nights were sometimes 

porformed by some theatres with sepira'e drama in every perfor¬ 
mance as in a repartory style, This style gave the aitists sufficient 
scope to appear and play in vaiious shades of roles in different dramas 
in a short span of time ; they thus used to get enough time for experi¬ 
menting with new readings and expression-*. Sj they became profi¬ 
cient with mature experience in their art. These, wore the golden days 
of Bengali stage which are no more. Now*a-days every thing his 

been changed. Dramas are now performe I on long run ba^is 

sometimes running five weekly performances with matinees and extn 
shows on holidays which run 3 to o hundreds nights continuously at a 
stretch. No other dramas aie presented during this long spell of time. 
The casts ore selected from free lane* actors, contracted to perform in 
the same drama as long as it runs. The dancing master, the music 
director and stage craft technician all are free lancers. Their services 
are required only for a few days during preparation of the play anJ the 
rest of the performance in long run generally supervised by the head 
shifter or the Asst. Manager of the stage who is more or less an 
officer doing litison works among the company rather than a technician. 
The successful play runs sometimes for two or three years without any 
further rehearsal or training. Even during the preparation period a 
few rehearsals are snatched away from the restricted short time end 
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such rehearsals roean only a co ordination of different artists regarding 
entrance and exists rather than their training, because the artists can 
not themselves devote seperate time tor it as they are heavily booked in 
film studios. Neither the authorities can allot time for rehearsal as 
the stage is overwhelmingly engaged by tlic amateur clubs on spare 
days. Naturally the finished production sce ne to lack the life or 
vitality of acting and technical abilities of the artists whereas the old 
actors get ample time for rehearsal and practice as the stage is left 
vacant on all the days except on the nights of performances. Amateur 
artists thus can not afford to secure the public pavillion due to prohibit 
live rate of hire and other costs which they were not in a position to 
bear. Naturally, the old stager* were giants in their own spheres and 
were very strong in their technique. 

Hence it may be said that real dramatic outlook is wanting in the 
professional theatres now-a-days. Actors and the pioprietora do not 
uojv care for anything else but moi ey. Idealism has long fled 
from the professional theatre. Proprietors are bent on simply to 
squeeze out some money anyhow from the visitors and thus are not 
lover of their business but speculators. 

To check this downward trend and to iron out flic difficulties of 
tlie present theatres a suggestion has been made that the State may 
take over the theatres and run them under their direct supervision or 
guidance, in place of five theatres if one State theatre exists, then the 
difficulties of had management, short capital and such oilier troubles 
will be thus overcome and theatre might be installed in their former 
glory. But I do not agree with them. Full control of the Govern¬ 
ment over the theatre is not desirable for various reason*. Money 
will be available no doubt, but available so much that th**se theatres 
could be lavish bub drums and its quality of production 
would be surely d vindle because of absence of competition 
among rival theatres. We may have a State theatre ns well as 
some private theatres so that there may be healthy rivalry 
between them A fuhy owned Stile theatre might not be 
practicable under the present circumstances. It would be better 
if the State contributes in the form of grants-in-aid to one 
or more theatres that are considered worthy. The best way however 
would be to have a co-operative system. Two or three proprietors of 
private theatres be allowed to combine together and run one or two 
theatres only with certain Government aid or subsidy. A good many 
theatres would not only suffer from financial difficulties but from 
dearth of players and their training. 
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Difficulties might again come from the cinema which were not 
so numeious in old days. Even in those days the cinema snatched 
away quite a large number of audience from the theatre, still it managed 
to survive and eked out an existence of its own. But to-day the 
theatre has not only been deprived of many of its audienco but even 
robbed of its talents, by the cinemas. All big theatre players are 
heavily booked in cinemas. Even many minor actors arc tempted to 
go there because of allurements and better prospects. Even technical 
experts are hired by the cinema trade. It is time that we should 
evolve some means to get rid of these riddles. 

Now the professional theatres have been harnessed in the National 
welfare scheme and have drawn the attention of every right thinking 
man and woman. Before we give our verdict on this aspect of the 
theatre it must be borne in mind that the purely professional theatre is 
not burdened by the amusement tax as other theatres and cinemas are. 
It goes without saying that the professional theatres in Calcutta have 
contributed much towards shaping public opinion in this country. So 
in recognition of their .services the Government have grant© 1 Lli»m 
this exemption. The Folk Entertainment Section of the Government 
Publicity Department which has been recently started has also adopted 
the village upliftment programme as its principal object. They give 
theatrical performanceb in the villages and in Mela* and fairs depicting 
the importance of co-operative movements and other nation building 
work&. They also treat the difficulties under which the peasants 
work and such problem a9 the introductions of newer methods of 
agriculture. The vexing problem of refugees has also engaged the 
attention of the sponsors. 

The Government of West Bengal ha 4 * r< cently .started an Academy 
for training of students in dance, dram i and music and has a plan 
for a State theatre. What the Folk Entertainment Section aim* at 
will take sometime to achieve as it has been recently started. This 
section is now manned by the professional players and when the 
students who are now under tiaimng in the Acudeiny, are graduated 
they will surely find a nook here. The Folk Entertainment Section 
will then have many groups working simultaneously in different aroa:> 
carrying the message of upliftment to every village of West Bengal* 
So far the professional theatres in the city are concerned a more 
arduous work is necessary for the training of artists and technician*** 
Students trained in the Academy might well fill up certain vacancies 
here. 
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Fiually I prefer the professional theatre to the amateur ones for 
the latter can not pay full hearted attention to the professional. 
Sometimes dramatic activities is a recreational pastime with them and 
not treated as a profession Our only hope is that in between the two, 
there is a semi-professional group who in time might secure a place 
by developing a co operative sense among them and if they really 
glitter, the professional theatre can once again come to its former 
glory iu Bengal. Hundred amiteur clubs with thnuand p?rfo mances 
will not be able to craite the enthu-iasin to traiisccnl tin hard 
working professional value. They throw themselves life anl soul 
into the discipline of a sincere aitists. We inu«t develop a religious 
devotion and vigour m older to uplift the work of dramatic art by 
lonstant piactice. 

T hope the amateurs w.li one day be so hard wot king as to 
become a sincere professionals. They th-reloie must take it not only 
as a means of living but as sacied as religion rather than a lorivalion 
tor leisuie houre.* 

* Paper read at 2Vb March 19ifi at the Druna Seminar organised by the Sangect Natak 
Akademy, New Delhi. 
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If tli'' fruit of an action induces a person to take upon himself an 
undertaking thni the objections, raised before , mil be met . 

If the earlier statement is true then how can one sa\ “ I am 

•f 

pouring libation at the instance of my preceptor”? Let us set aside 
such a popular remark. In the above case the preceptor does not 
induce him to action. But the desire of gaining good or that of 
avoiding an evil is tlie prime condition of his movement. Hence, it is 
reasonable to hold that the fruit of an action is the real in* live. Our 
experience bears witness to the truth of this hypothesis. 

Moreover, some other thinkers ha\e suggested that the intention 
of a director is the prompter since nobodv undertakes an action at the 
instance of a person who has not won the former’s heart b\ hi' 
personal charms. But if the fellow is captivated by his personal 
charms then lie reads the intention of Ins idol from the latter'? 
browbeat, etc., but not from his words and takes up an action. 

The hypothesis is not sound. The said person undertakes an 
action, inferring the intention of his director since he believes that if 
he acts up to Ins director’s intension then he will be able to look after 
his own interest. He does not undertake an action with the 
consideration 41 Let my director he pleased ”. But if the pleasure 
of his director is the source of Ills own pleasure then he may desire the 
pleasure of his director as the source of his own pleasure. He docs 
never undertake an action only with a view to bringing about the pleasure 
of his director. Lord Buddha himself who was bent upon doing good 
to all embraced altruism as his own interest since to render service to 
others was his self-interest. Hence one’s own pleasure is the motive. 
If the Mlmansakas hold that the intention of the director induces one 
to an action then they should admit that there is no director in the 
Vedas since they say that the Vedas have not been composed by « n 
author. Therefore, there is no chance of knowing the intention of a 
director. As there is no possibility of guessing the intention of a 
director so nobody should move for the Vedic rites. Hence, the frail 
of an action is the only motive. 
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The MimSnsakas have raised a few objections against the said 
hypothesis. They have put forward a dilemma to invalidate it. Is 
Hie fruit an accomplished fact or not? They believe that this riddle 
cannot be solved. 80 , the hypothesis is not logically tenable. The 
above argument is not fair since the fruit of an action prompts us to 
action since it is an object of our desire. If the unaccomplished fruit 
of an action is our motive then why is not an unreal object our motive? 
The Naivavikas say by way of reply that an object which is absolutely 
unreal like the sky-flower cannot be our motive. 

A man desires pleasure or cessation fiom pain but nobodv longs 
[or a purely imaginary object like the skv-flower. 

Those who hold that love is the motive have in their mind the 
i .ew that the object, longed for, has the prompting, fmee since love is a 
lorm of desire. 

Some thinkers hold that an object which is conducive to our 
welfare instigates us to action. This hypothesis is not fair. The 
ienson behind our criticism is tins that we do not move for an object 
which we do not long for though it is conducive to our welfare. 

Now, the MTmansakas contend that a person who is in need of 
'■omctlnng does not move for an indefinite object. But he moves for 
an object which he definitely knows to he conducive to welfare. 
Hence, the determination that tins means will surelv lead to the goal 
k the real motive. This is true. But it the knowledge of the sure 
means and the desire of fruit assemble then the latter should he called 
motif. Because movement for an object springs from desire. Conation 
k another name for acthitv resulting m bodily movement. The followers 
n| Kanada hold that conation is the effect of desne. Conducive¬ 
ness to welfare determines the acceptability oi the othei wise¬ 
nt ss of an objeet hut does not stir movement. It has been also 
suggested that conduciveness to welfare which is intimated by efficient 
force is the motive. The distinct mention of this motive is not 
logically tenable. Efficient force consists of three elements. When 
we apprehend its distinct feature we determine that the relation of 
means to its end holds between a sacrifice and heaven, the twn 
elements of bhftvanZ (efficient force>. It should not be held that the 
nctivity a* characterized by these two elements is conducive to welfare. 
As bhSvanS has not as yet come into being so its property, viz., 
f'onduciveness to welfare, cannot conic into existence. If a cow is not 
k° r n then the universal of cowness does not belong to its limbs, viz., 
# Wlap t etc. If the three elements are not fulfilled then the activity 
nf a person, called bhSvanii. does not come into being. 
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Some hold that a word, indicative of optative tense or the sense 
conveyed b} it, constitutes the motive. This hypothesis has been 
already refuted. 

An injunction by its intrinsic character does not stir our 
movement. If one admits that an injunction prompts us to activity 
when the causal relation between a sacrifice and heaven has been 
established then the end turns out to be an instigator in spite of the 
absence of his verbal admission. 

Some hold that an injunction is the real instigator since it reveals 
the end. The view is not tenable. If this is the view then an 
injunction is no better than perception, etc., and the unique character 
of an injunction is done with. 

He should be informed that if an injunction conveys a fruitless 
act then it loses all prestige. Even an ignorant person does not under¬ 
take a fruitless act. 

Does any intelligent man set to a fruitless work? Now, the 
Mlmansakas contend that there are some persons who do not undertake 
an act even though thev are informed of its result. The Naivavikas 
say in reply (to this contention) that it matters little if they do not 
undertake such a work. The reason is this that an injunction does not 
cause one to do an act. But we have stated before that an injunction 
does not inform. The Mlmansakas further contend that it may 
inform of an act though it does not reveal its result. Is there any 
obstacle to such information? The Naivavikas review this contention 

i * 

and point out that such an injunction does not serve the purpose of an 
indicator to all. If it goes to inform an intelligent person then he is 
not well informed in the absence of the declaration of a result. There 
is no need of talking much about it. 

So, the result of an action—the object of desire, is the real 
motive, the author of Nyaya-sutra lias thus composed his Sfitnt 
M Yamartham adhikrtya etc.”. 

The concluding portion of this topic 

Hence, neither an injunction nor litii—the verbal termination 
indicative of the optative tense, is the cause of the volition of a person. 
Even bh&vanli, the denotation of lirii—the verbal termination indicative 
of the optative tense, is not capable of producing volition. Conducive- 
1 ness to welfare which belongs to a rite prescribed by the Vedic 
injunction cannot bring about such volition. It is not also logical to 
hold that fondness is the cause of volition, flo, the author of Ny&vft- 
sutra, who has clear thinking, has stated that an end which 
object of desire is the cause of volition. 
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The d(termination of the nuamng of a sentence 

liie opponents oi Hie Nya^a school sa^, Keiuting the rival 
hypothec }ou have established that an end !•> the final cause of 
volition. Now, as jrou aie intolerant ol other's views so you yourself 
bay what is the meaning ol a sentence *’ Gaidauia holds that a motive 
is that for which a person moves Tlius he lias shown that an end has 
prompting force An intelligent peison knows an ob]ect by the source 
ot valid knowledge He takes hold of it it it is worthy ol taking and 
lejects it if it is lejectable When a person is inclined either to take it 
or to reject it he makes an effort in that direction. This effoit is called 
piavrtti. When this iflmt leaches its goal, i i , Ihe actual taking ol 
an acceptable object 01 the discaiding ol a lejectable object takes place 
the elicit becomes iiuitlul 1 t , it downed with success As 
Aatsavana makes the ahoxc iem.uk so he has hinted a* the hxpotluMs 
that the desiie foi hint stiis out movement So, following Ins toot- 
steps we have also substubid lo the abo\e h\pothrsis 

Hut neithei the authoi ol N\i\ i-siiti i noi his commentatoi has 
Jnnlcd al tJie meaning ol a sentence in am place The puipoit of this 
stitenunl is Wh\ do the X.m.lvikis si imush disiiiss tin piohJem 
at alP" \n answei to the question is this that tins blanch of study 
his a distinct subject matte i ol its own The Nvava blanch of studv 
is the science of logic but not the science ot giammai 

It this is the case then \\li\ his the Sfitiak'ua discusbed the 

me tilings of wonls, n , i putuulu i mmeisd and lh» hum ol a 

pailiculai ? Tins question is higlilv leasonablc r rhe author ot the 
Nvaxa-sfitia lias taken step> to Mtuluate the \ iliditv of verbal 
knowledge In oidet to do so In* Ins had to silence Ins opponent who 
has loudl> declaied that words have onl\ nnaginaiv meanings 

If this is so then the tiutli oi veibal knowledge will not be 
established unless and until it is held that a sentence denotes external 
ieals. Therefore, an effoit should be made in this direction You 
have said the right thing The authoi ol the Nvava-sutra thinks that 
steps w’hich he lias taken to establish the real meanings of words have 

been in the light direction to propound the meaning of a sentence. 

For this reason he has not giveji us instruction that the meaning of a 
sentence is distinct from that of a woid Hence, it is his intention that 
the meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence Now, 
Hill the Mimansakas accept the lnpothesis that the meanings of words 
constitute the meaning of a sentence ? The Naijavikas say 
*n reply “ Oh yes, by all meansThey aluo mention in this 
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connection that mam meanings of words constitute the meaning of a 
sentence but not a single one does it. 

Now, some remarks may be made by way of criticism. It has 
been suggested that many meanings of words constitute the meaning 
of a sentence. But they are nothing but meanings of words. The 
meaning of a word can never constitute that of a sentence since a word 
communicates its meaning in its universal aspect but never does it in 
the particularized aspect. But a sentence always communicates a 
particular meaning. A particular is one thing and a universal is another 
thing. It has also been stated in another place that a sentence conveys 
an additional meaning. Therefore, the meaning of a sentence is 
distinct from that of a word and the mean mg of a word is other than 
that of a sentence. 

A solution to the abo\e criticism is as follows. Oh long li\od 
one! You have not followed tiie real purport of our statement that 
man} meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence but not 
the single meaning of a word constitutes it. What we have meant to 
sa\ is this that the mutuallv related meanings of words constitute tin* 
meaning of a sentence. The mutual relation of word-meanings 
constitutes the additional meaning of a sentence. As this ielation 
takes place so an extra meaning has been asserted. 

If a word does not denote a particular object then the mutual 
relation of word-meanings is not explained. Hence, it is stated that a 
sentence points to particular objects. But the relation m itself (i.c.. 
isolated from the relata) does not constitute the meaning of a sentence 
since it has not been communicated by a word. Lot us take an 
example, “ Let a white cow be brought ”. Among the constituent 
words of the sentence no word which denotes a relation is heard. 
Even if we admit that a word denotative of relation is heard then it lias 
syntactical connection with no word, of the sentence. Does the 
sentence “ Gauh suklah anTyatam samsargah ” (Let a white cow be 
brought—relation) convey a meaning? Hence, the mutually related 
meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence but not fcheif 
relation in its isolated form. This idea has been expressed in the 
sentence M Vvatisaktato avagatcr vvatisaiiigasya '* (The ineauing of a 
sentence is communicated by the mutually related meanings of ils 
constituent words). As threads produce a distinct whole, viz., a cloth 
or as sticks produce mattress, a distinct whole, so a distinct whole in the 
shape of the meaning of a sentence is not produced by the meanings of 
its constituent words. No such distinct whole is apprehended by us. 
A universal, an attribute, and an action are presented to our conscious¬ 
ness but a whole is never presented to our consciousness. Hence, a 
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distinct whole, constituted by the meanings of words, is not the 
meaning of a sentence. So, the author of Nyaya-sutra has not given 
the idea of the meaning of a sentence as something distinct. 

Now, another point deserves clarification. A relation among 
meanings is not possible if they are not arranged as principal and 
secondary ones. If many meanings occupy principal positions in a 
sentence then none actually enjoys the principal position. In a 
sentence many meanings may occupy a secondary position. For this 
reason many secondary' meanings should qualify a principal meaning 
which thus becomes qualified. The qualified meaning which occupies 
the principal position should be the meaning of a sentence. A 
judgment which is produced by a sentence refers to the qualified 
object. The drift of the aboyp statement is that a sentence has a 
distinct meaning of its oyyn. The Naiyayikas point out that the ubove 
statement is true but si ill mutually related meanings are only presented 
to our consciousness. They also hold that no distinct object is 
constituted 1 >\ these mutually related meanings. When these 
meanings arc mutually related to one another we admit that primary 
or secondary position is distributed among them. Hut the same 
position is not uniformly occupied by the certain type of meanings in 
all cases. If the uniformity of position had been always maintained 
hj a particular type of meanings then it would have been always 
declared as the occupant of the principal position. In some canes an 
action occupies the principal position and the case form of a noun 
becomes subordinate to it. Let us take ail example “ One should 
sacrifice with Hrlhis”. In some cases, the case form of noun occupies 
the principal position and an action becomes subordinate to it. 
Materials, denoted by a noun, are known to be the object of desired 
action. Let us take an example “ He sprinkles Brihis ”, 

In some eases an action occupies a secondary position but a 
material occupies the principal position. But in some cases, a 
material occupies a secondary position but an action occupies a principal 
position. Reflecting on the purport of a word the position of the 

meaning of a word is determined. 

In fine, as the position of the meaning of a word in a sentence 
cannot be settled in a definite manner so it is better to hold that 
meanings of words which are mutually related constitute the meaning 
of a sentence. There is no divergence of opinion about the hypothesis 
that some relation is communicated by a sentence. 

Those who hold that a mandate or a bhavana or an action 
constitutes the meaning of a sentence admit that the mutually related 
meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence. 
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Now, another point invites our attention. As relation is 
conveyed by a sentence so mutual exclusion is also communicated by 
it. When the sentence “ Let a white cow be brought 99 is heard cows 
black, etc., arc excluded from the meaning of ‘ a white cow *. It has 
been said that mutual exclusion is not the meaning of a word. Hence, 
mutual exclusion is not conveyed by a sentence as its meaning. 

Now, if the Naiyavikas argue m this way then relation is also 
denoted bv no word in a sentence. There is much truth in this 
criticism. Though the said relation is not denoted by any word yet it 
is not true that it is not implied by it. How is it that what is not 
meant by a word is implied by it? This point will be clarified in the 
subsequent chapter. But mutual exclusion cannot lie thus implied. 
Thus, a difmitc conclusion is airived at that the mutually related 
meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence. 

Or, the meaning of a single word, which occupies the principal 
position and which is qualified In the meanings of the other words of a 
sentence, occupying the secondary position, constitutes the meaning 
of a sentence. One should admit the truth of this hypothesis on the 
strength of the experience that a sentence produces a single 
judgment. 

The establishment of the hypothesis that an end is the 

meaning of a sentence 

It is not very easy to determine what is the single meaning of a 
sentence. If the pitcher containing coronation water is to be given to 
anv one of these meanings then it may be given to an end since no word 
is uttered without any purpose. 

In some cases an end is directly stated bv a word. In some other 

cases an end is indicated bv the context. In some other cases an end is 

% 

suggested by discussion. The net result is that an end is the ultimate 
goal which is pointed to in every case. 

All ease forms of nouns produce an action. An action produces a 
result, i.e.y an end. But a result produces no other result. Hence, 
a result is only conveyed by a sentence since it occupies the principal 
position. 

A question still arises in our mind. An end is for the benefit of 
a person. But an end is not an end in itself. Hence, a person should 
occupy the principal position. Such a hypothesis should not be 
entertained. An end itself is happiness so it cannot rest unsupported* 
It finds its support in a person since happiness is an attribute of the 
soul. As the soul is said to be the substratum of happiness so it is not 
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stated that a person enjoys the principal position since the very person 
in whom happiness inheres makes an effort to obtain happiness. A 
bhavana is an activity which is directed towards an end. 

A mandate cannot induce a person to undertake an action if there 
is no end to realise. These points have been discussed before. 

The hypothesis that an action in itself which involves no reference 
to an end is the meaning of a sentence has been refuted. 

Hence, as an end is an object to bo realised aud is nowhere 
avoided and as all actions, etc., are directed towards it so it is desirable 
that an end is the meaning of a sentence. 

The Mfmansakas raise an objection to the above conclusion. 
The goal of an action is heaven, etc. The objects like heaven, etc., 
are by their intrinsic nature pre-existing things. Hence, they can¬ 
not enter into relation with case forms of nouns. Case forms of nouns 
cannot be related to pre-existing things bv such relation as holds 
between a cause and an effect. Now, the Naivavikas mav contend that 

• • 1/ 

they may be related through the intervening action. The MTmansakas 
raise another question. The end is related to an action. The case 
forms of nouns are also related to an action. What is the difference 
between case forms of nouns and an end? The ease forms of nouns 
are related to an action as means. But an end is related to an action 
as an object to be realised. An object is accomplished by an action. 
An action is not produced by an end, i.e.. an object. Hence, it is 
established that an end occupies the prominent place. 

As the meanings of words, being mutually related, constitute 
the meaning of a sentence so the author of N\a\a-"fitra, taking note 
of it, has not said that a sentence conveys a distinct meaning, /.c., a 
meaning which is other than those of words. 

Or, owing to the prominence of its position an end is asserted 

to be the meaning of a sentence. Sound thinkers make an attempt 

at establishing the hypothesis. It is well known to all that an end 

has been taught by the author of Nvaya-sutra as the motive. 

The refutation of the hypothesis that the vibration of the 
soul (ndyocfa) is the incanini/ of a sentence 

Rome thinkers hold that when one listens to the verbal 
termination in the optative tense a distinct type ot vibration (udyoga) 
arises in the Roul. This udyoga constitutes the meaning of a sentence. 
But we are absolutely in the dark about its characteristic feature. 
What is this vibration of the soul? There are nine attributes of the 
whi! viz ,, consciousness, pleasure, pain, desire, hatred, volition, 
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merit, demerit and impression. They only constitute its specific 
attributes but none else. Wither consciousness or volition or any one 
of desire and hatred is the so-called vibration of the soul since the 
other attributes cannot be thought of to be so. If consciousness is 
held to be the vibration of the soul then the hypothesis is the same as 
that an idea is the meaning ot a sentence. Thus no new hypothesis 
lias been suggested. Again, if volition is the vibration of the soul then 
udyoga is another name for bhavana. Now, if it is either of the two, 
desire and hatred then the meaning of a sentence is either desire for 
pleasure or desire for the avoidance of pain. This is the hypothesis 
of the Naiyayikas. There is nothing new in it. Or, if the activity of 
the soul as suggested by tlie^Bhattas is the vibration of the soul then 
it is bhavana only and nothing else. If it is held that a mandate 
which is to be carried out by a listener is udyoga and it instigates him 
to an action then it is nothing but an injunction (niyoga). Udyoga 
and niyoga convey the same sense since they have been derived from 
the same root. Their difference lies m this that the different preposi- 
tions have been prefixed to the same root. They do not mean different 
objects. 

There is no need of this unheard chapter on udvogn. It is only 
known to the person* mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Tt is not known to persons like us. 


(To hr ronIimini) 



THE GREATNESS OF ANCIENT INDIAN 

CIVILIZATION 


Fhok. r. O. Ddtt, M.A., B.Ij. (lh D ) 

Bekapur, Monghyr {Bihar) 

From history we know that the region extending from the borders 
of China up to Greece was peopled by a great mass of human beings 
who excelled not only in the art of fighting but also in all the de¬ 
partments of human learning and living. there was not only 
exchange of commodities but also of ideas and learning among these 
people. A branch of these people known as the Aryans were fouud 
to appear in the region now known as Asia Minor or Turkey, as 
horse dealers. In power and prestige they occupied such a distin¬ 
guished position in the then world that they were able to estab'ish 
matrimonial alliances with the royal families of Egypt. The names 
of Dasaratb and other kings of India, as are found in the letters in 
the form of tablets sent to Egyptian kings, clearly show that there 
was social connexion among this block of human beings. So there 
was no geographical line dividing these people into Eastern and 
Western and separating the eastern culture from that of the west. 
But with the growth of the powerful western countries of Europe a 
tendency arose among some English people to separate the West 
from the East and to maintain that the two will never meet. But 
it is well known that the culture of the Western people has grown 
out of the Greek culture and the culture of the Jewish peoph com¬ 
municated through the Old and the New Testament or the Bible. 
It is the British Imperialists like Kipling who divide 1 the people of 
Eurasia into the Eastern and the Western and thought for the sake 
of prestige that the two will never meet. 

But it is absolutely wrong to divide the human race and culture 
into the Eastern and the Western as there is ample evidence of the 
intermixture of blood between the so-called Eastern and Western 
people. Hungary in Europe shows the existence of the Huns in 
Europe. The Crusades of Europe for the capture of Jerusalem taught 
the western countries of Europe not only the use of cotton but also 
better ways of living and thinking. The conquest of Spain by Islam 
and the establishment of the great universities of Cordova and 
Granada in Spain spread the culture of Asia and particularly that of 
India. The Indian numerals taken by the Arabs to Europe came 
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to be known as Arabic numerals. I therefore want to denounce the 
tendency among our philosophers to speak of Eastern Philosophy, 
Eastern Logic, and Eastern <ultuie and to pit them against those 
of the west. 

The Vedas and the Vedic culture are generally believed to be 
Indian in origin. They are believed to be the gift of the Aryans. 
Since the discovery of Harappa anl Mahenzodaro historians have 
been throwing much doubt on these two points. There are some who 
maintain that the Veda- were formulated long before the coming 
of the Aryans to the Inliati soil. There aie man) who mxmtain that 
the Aryans were broxd-chested noble examples of humanity ; they 
were great fighters, great gambler*, gieat consumers of meat and 
drink. In short, they had hndly any culture to be proud of. They 
say that there was* a race of people living in n irthein and southern 
India before the arrival of tlie Aryans. These people were highly 
cultured The VryuisoL folia became wholly mixed up with these 
people of Northern Inlia and appreciated their culture. Thus the 
Vedic culture happens to be the gift of these people. 

In the midst of all these buum&es one thing is certain that it 
was only the In iian People who have preserved the vast Vedic litera¬ 
ture anl culture, have dravn 1 ispitation from them and have deve¬ 
loped the great po*t Vedic ntetatur* and philosophy out of them. 
There is hardly any credit in giving birth to a child but there is not 
the slightest doubt that greit credit lies in bringing up a child 
properly. Similarly whatever might be the origin of the Vedas we 
must pra se our hoary ance^tirs for preserving the Vedas and th* 
post-Vedic literature and leaping the best harvest out of them. Tn 
those diya when writing anl printing were not in vogue it was really 
a wonder that our anchors wato ab e to retain them in their memory. 
This method of retaining tins vast lore through memory work alone 
is a unique thing in the world. This method required the versifica¬ 
tion of all learning and tho consequent development of the Sutra 
literature of India. A huge grammar like that of Panini was codified 
into a number of sutras. Even’s dictionary was reduced into verses 
so as to enable people to get it by heart. The positive sciences of 
the ancient Hindus were all codified into sutras. All these are 
unique in the world. No one of the present day can dream of achie¬ 
ving a small fraction of the achievements of these people. 

But there is no doubt that much of the Vedic and post-Vedic lore 
has been lost. In the Panini we have a reference of a big grammar 
called Mahesh in comparison with which the Panini was simply a 
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gospada or a very small book. The arguments in support of the 
conclusions of ancient scholars seem to be mostly missing. The Sutra 
literature allowed people to add new sutras and misinterpret the 
conclusions of the ancient rishis. Yet whatever is there in this 
ancient literature excites the wonder of the world. Every one should 
bear in mind that the people of the world are greatly indebted to the 
ancient Indians for preserving the ancient loro of the world. 

It appears that our ancient rishis discovered truth through insight 
and subsequently they sought reasoning* to establish their conclusions. 
So the "Vedic lore lias come to be called revelations But what is 
insight? It is not identical with mystic or trans-revelation. Mind 
is found to contain three regions, viz., the con?ciojs, the subconscious 
and the unconscious. The un conscious is the dirty and ugly home of 
the repressed anti-soci.il desires and the rejected tendencies of the anti¬ 
social racial experiences. It is m constant conflict with the conscious. 
But the subconscious is (he region of the silent unconscious mental 
activities. It is the great store-house of the piolitable social ex¬ 
periences of the inlividinl an! the race. It is on account of this 
subconscious activity thit truth suldenly flislies into the conscious 
region of the mind. Such truths arc ordinarily iegirded as mystic 
experience and icvelation, but they are really the discoveries of the 
subconscious activity of the miud. The Vovdie knowledge and the 
knowledge of the great prophets of the woild aie regarded as the 
fruits of revelation, but in fact they are the discovenes of the sub¬ 
conscious mental activitiy for which no acceptable reasons can be 
advanced. This is the modern psychological explanation of all reveal¬ 
ed knowlcge. Our ancient rishis were all unique and wonderful 
in discovering the eternal truths of the world, and for them the}', 
and not any other supernatural beiug or God, should bo praised. 

But the discovery of truths is one thing and the justification 
of them by accurate logical reasoning is another thing. Even a child 
follows the logical method ot hypothesis, verification by observation 
and experiment generalisation anl subsequent exteiitiou of general 
truths by means of deduction. But a child cannot describe his 
process of knowing. Every one of us gathers sonic knowledge of the 
world, but we fail to describe tbo various sources of our knowledge 
and cannot explain why one thing is accepted and another is rejected. 
No one of us confuses a oat with a dog, but there is hardly any one 
who can give an accurate logical definition of a cat or a dog. Many 
centuries of critical anal} sis were needeJ in discovering the roles of 
Logic. Our ancestors did much m improving the logical basis of 
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iiutb. Later cn the Greeks fctbcd it fvitber ahead. Since then 
much improvement and purification of Logic have been effected by 
the scholars of the world. There are thousand sources of our informa¬ 
tion and belief. But which one of them is always reliable is the 
subject matter of logic. The achievement of onr rishis in the logical 
side of knowledge is veiy great. We need not be sorry if we find 
some inconsistency, inadequacy, dogmatism and vagueness in their 
reasoning, and if much of their lcgical reasoning and illustration 
happen to be eironcous. It is not leasonable for us to stick to the 
blunders of our lisliis and force our students to learn them by heart. 
In spite of their logical blundeis the ditccveiies of the eternal truths 
of the world at such a remote peiicd of history and their attempt to 
discover their logical basis have made cui ancient rishis wondeifully 
unique in the world. 

It is only in modern times that people are thinking in terms of 
the world. America is trying to devise ways and means for defending 
the world peace. Our Nehruji is also trying to secure the world 
peace. Our ltadhakrishnan also was a messenger of world peace and 
goodwill to all the foreign countries. But they have adopted means 
of utterly different kinds in realising their goal. The hollowness of 
the military power and the military thieat in the matter of maintain¬ 
ing world peace has been amply demonstiated by the last two great 
.wars. So Nebruji's foieign policy of good neighbouiliness is far 
superior to the atomic threat of the U.S.A. It is a great wonder that 
long long ago our rishis thought m terms of the world. So we find 
a rishi declaring to the world that we are not mortals but children 
of the immortals. He did not claim any national superiority like 
Hitler. We find another ushi declaring that tl e people of the woild 
are our own kinsmen. Our rishis codified lavs not for one community 
but for all the people of the world. So the laws of Manu are called 
Manava Dhaima Shastras. The Vainasraina Dhaima is alto meant for 
all classes of society, all over the world. Is it not unique on the 
part of our ancestors to think in terms of the world when the people of 
the world were totally ignorant of the conntiies lying outside their 
narrow regions? 

Our present day world has made termendous progre6B in many 
ways. Hay after day we have been trying to make improvements 
to ensure better living and better human relations. Yet we are 
surprised to find that many of our present day discoveries were known 
to our ancestors. In the arts of healing, medicine and surgery the 
contributions of our ancestors are unique. A few days ago a French 
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doctor is reported to have slid that the most up-to date method of 
treating mental diseases has been described in the Aynrveda The 
accounts of the achievements of ilie early Aryans, in the matter of 
surgery aud medical treatment, as found in the Vedas, the epics and 
in the Pali and Sanskrit literature, even now excite the wonder and 
admiration of the skilful surgeons and physicians of the world. Jivaka, 
Clnraka, Snsruti, Dhunwantary, Atieya and Bliavamisra and their 
existing bo »ks show how wonderful was the glory of our ances*ors in 
the field of surgery and medicine. Indian physicians and rnrgeons of old 
adorned the courts of Caliphs like Haroonul Rislud. They translated 
sortie of the books on medicine into Arabic and Persian. The message 
and the fruits of Ayurveda spiead over Europe through the Arabs. 
If was probably only in India that the medical men wore honoured 
and not persecuted as witches. Theie weie hospital?, for men and 
boasts in India and special treatment of children and women in those 
days when the people of Europe w«tj ignorant of Anatomy and the 
ciiculition of blood. The art of p dishing stone into a looking glass 
like thing as is found in tlie Duabar hills and the ail of tempering 
copper as practised by our ancestors are totally los-t arts. The art of 
making non-rusting steel ami casting huge pidars an! beams as found 
in Delhi and Konaik excite even now the wonder of the modern 
metallurgists. Theie was a class of doctor! known as magic doctors. 
These were trained in the Univcisily of Taxi hi which attracted 
students from foreign countries. The^e piobably us^d hypnotism 
in curing mental diseases. Even in the days of Alexander there were 
Indian doctors who could cure people of snike bite. The sciences of 
these doctors are al&o lost. In this way we find the achievements of 
our ancestors in the positive sciences to be unique and wonderful 
in the world. 

The contributions of our ancestors to Philosophy 7 and the social 
sciences are also unique and wonderful in the woild. There is 
hardly a theory in philosophy which was unknown to our ancestors. 
All these theories wore stated, explained, defended, opposed and 
criticised with great skill and vehemence. The discovery of the 
Brahman, the absolute and the infinite, and the determination of their 
implication are really wonderful. 

Our ancestors found that the ways of Bhoqa or enjoyment and 
Sarny am a or self-control are the two principal ways of living. They 
also found that Sakama and Niskama karma are the two kinds of 
deed which we can do. Our ancestors showed that we miss peace 
and happiness, jointly and collectively, if we pursue the wayBOf 
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enjoyment and run after sakama karma, and that salvation of peace 
and happiness can be attained only through Samyama and 
Niskama karma . So our ancestors foi undated the Varnasratna 

dharma to leach people how to piactisc Samyama or self-contiol and 
how to do niskama karma and thereby dedicate our life to the 
performance of duty for the hike of duty. According to our ance&tois 
everything including even marriage, has to be done for the sake of 
duty, and not for any personal gain or enjoyment. We are taught 
not to care for victory or defeat, life or death but to think everything 
in terms of duty. Foi the sike oC duty old people like Vishma and 
Drona had to fi 0 ht with then dear ouas, and Aijuna had to fight 
with those whom he dearly loved and sincerely respected. These 
teachings of oui ancestors have nrigated all the nooks and coiners 
of Indian society and have enabled Indians to evolvo a unique peace 
loving society and culture. In other countries of tlie world people 
geneially follow tlie opposite path of Sakama katma and the life of 
enjoyruent, and so they tail to find the gun'iiess of Indian culture 
Yet the ideals of life as practise 1 by oar ancestors sometimes flash 
upon the gieat men of Europe and America, and so like a rebel in 
their society they fight for the hbetation of the Negroes, plead for 
the Begums of Oudh an 1 maintain that it is a sin to die neb. 

In spite of the gieatness of the Americans and the Europe ins ui 
worldly affairs they find that Indian culture is somehow superior to 
their own cultuie. The foieigu policy of India as formulated by 
Nebruji and the cult of Ahimsu as practised by Gandlnji have excited 
the wonder of all the people of the world who are awato of the 
efficacy of military strength and not of the moral strength in the 
political world. So a longing foi the knowledge of the Indian culture 
has arisen in the mind of tlic educated people of foreign countries. 
They are under the wrong impression that Indian culture is supreme 
in the world on account of Indian philosophy, and so they invited 
Indian Philosophers to Vi«*it their countries, teach them Indian 
Philosophy and to live with them m their own ways in older to show 
the things on which the greatness of Indian cultuie rests. They 
have been generally disappointed to find that the message of the 
Indian systems of Philosophy i*> not so great, and cannot be regarded 
as the cause of the greatness of our culture. They should have 
investigated our life and the message of Samyama and Niskama - 
karma . 

The ideal of a corporate life comprehending the whole of the 
universe has been handed down to us from the time of the Veda?. 
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The message of Marx and communism is found not less clearly and 
less comprehensively stated in the Alharva Veda. There we find a 
Kishi advising people to live together, work togothei, learn together, 
enjoy together, in fact to do ever* thing together. In another 
Mantra a Rishi prays at the tune of cnteiing a newly built house that 
thcie may be peaco in it; all sortb of quairel» may be far away from 
it and all kinds of hatred may vanish from it. Our corporate life 
comprehends not only the living world but also the departed soul, 
not only friends and well wisneis but also our enemies, not only the 
visible world hut also the wirli unseen, not only human brings but 
also the organic and inoigunic world including the earth, plants, 
birds and bea^t-., ga Is, in 1.x‘t evo.y tiling that can be thought of 
by human beings. We hive to offer this prayer at the time of 
ofTenng pnvla s to our ancestors anJ at the end of every kind of 
warship. In this piatlised ideal heo the glory of Indian culture. 
Let us all pi ay with our Rishis for the peace of the world. 



ftebtttog attb Notice* of Poofctf 

Christianity and Fear. By Oscar Blister. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1948. 

Tliis book is an Engl : sh translation from the originul Gorman. In 
it the author attempts to carry out an nmbiti mis project, namely, a survey 
of the different stages of development and decadence of Christianity or 
the Christian Church, fn the course of this investigation he brings 
to light a large number of m urotie aberrations in the doctrines as well 
ns in the practices of Christianity from the rohgion and ethics taught 
by Je c us C'hribi. As wo kno*\, and as the author h'mself J-ays, there 
were in the past many Christians, saint*, and monks who indeed lived 
the life for Christ. But it is deplorable that innumoiable heretics who 
repudiate d orthodoxy wt re persecuted and kdled in the mini ’ of Josus. 

The author makes an approach to these tragic happening-* fiom the 
point of view of psycho-analysis. He seeks to show that the ugly aspect of 
the Church doctrines derived from thi grossest perverdon of the teaching of 
Jesus. Bt. Pfister therefore takes upon him the arduous ta>.k of ana¬ 
lysing out the psychology of the aforesaid aberrations and restoring the 
purity of the Christian futli. As it is nuiuly a p »vch dogicat stuly of 
the dogmas and doeliines of Cliribthuity in thcii development, the book 
can well be regarded as a treatise on psychology of religion and would 
obviously provo highly informative and useful to those who arc interested 
both in the psychology of religion and in the history of Christianity. 

Dr. Pfister maintains that at a paitieulnr stage or same stages of its 
development Christianity definitely became a religion of fear—fear of 
dogmas. This li rt tiies to substantiate by a careful bfudy of the teachings 
of the great Christian leaders from St. Paul to the Swiss Baptists and 
Quakers. The pathology of the Christian faith, as he calls it, is thus 
outlined in terms of depth psychology. In this context he goes into the 
theory of fear. He considers some prominent vi wvs on fear and its remedy 
psychological, philosophical, and religious; ho brings into tho discussion 
even existentialists like Kierkegaard and Heidegger. The author, how¬ 
ever, is inclined to the view that it causes neurosis when fear continues 
to oppress us and finally settles down into the depth of our being. As 
a matter of fact, he pursues his analysis in the light of this principle. 
Of course, he does not quite accept the position that religion is a product 
of fear or the position that the history of o religion is the history of its 
progressive degradation. Nevertheless, he is of the opinion that Christianity* 
like every other religion, has had its ebb and flow and that it was in a 
period of its decadence that Christianity became a religion of obsession 4 ! 
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superstitions, and fear. He shows that Catholicism in its organized form 
was at odo stage nothing short of a reversal of the religion taught by Jesus. 
But the difficulty is that we cannot quite explain Catholicism, evon in 
its worst form, in terms of fear. We cannot take Catholicism with its 
Popes, dogmas, and doctrines ns a product of fear, though it cannot be 
denied that this form of Christianity with its rituals and symbols engen¬ 
dered in its votaries a good deal of religious fear. We can far less explain 
the origin of dogmas and doctrines oi any other religion as the expression 
of eompulsion-neuroses that are supposedly the effects of religious fear. 
The author, however, lays emphasis upon such compulsion-neuroses. But 
lie takes them for granted. Fie does not work out the view he holds 
regarding them. 

Now, even if we accept the author’s theory of compulsion-neurosis 
or collective neurosis, wc cannot explain tin* reforms periodically effected, 
and also thn emergence of great saints and my&tics, in the Catholic Church, 
^ ho were doubtless true lovers of God and whose lives were absolutely 
modelled on the teaching of Jesus Christ. The author in his own way 
prescribes an overall remedy for the ills of Christianity. This remedy is 
I he unconditional love of God as taught by .Tosus The author suggests that 
the Christians should go to the source of lhe»r faith to see it in its purity. 
But how treat collective neurosis? For all T know psycho-analysts have 
so far succeeded in formulating and applying ps>cho- 4 her ipcutic piinciples 
o» raonsui'i s only for the treatment of individual neuiosis. Indeed, he 
maintains that love is tin* cure for fear. H»* quotes St John as saying, 
“ I here is no fear in love*, hut peril ct lo\a ea^teth out fear: bocause 
fear bath torment. ITo that fearetb is not mide perfect in lo\e ;** and 
also St. Paul as sa\ ing, “Love casteth out feai from the hodv.** Love 
of God is the panacea for all ills, aceoiding to the author. But he himself 
says, and it is true <0 6ny, that love cannot be commanded. We cannot 
indeed enforce love in anybody. Wc can nevertheless think of a possible 
technique wherewith to transform the “neurotic Christians. But the 
author fails to supply any in the course oi his analysis. Hou could ho, 
then, cure “collective neurosis,’* I wonder, which he believes has more 
oi less vitiated the Chiistian faith. He harps on a simple point, a simple 
teaching of Jesus, though very hard to work out in Hf*, namah, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thr God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and 

with oil thy mind. Thou shall love thy neighbour as 

rhvself.** A multitude of words aro expended cn unconditional love. 
Still, wo are kept in suspense ns to how to deal with collective neurosis of 

which the author makes so much. , , 

In any onee, the las! two chaptors ol the book reveal what motivates 
the author’s enterprise. As wo see, lie seeks to purify his faith, because, 
according to him, it has a supreme role to play in the future. He repea¬ 
tedly employs the phrase "Christian love.” But we believe really there 
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is nothing like Christian love of God. Love of God is simply iove of Go d 
wherever it is. The emphasis on such phraseology as “Christian love/' 
“Christian salvation," and so forth would assuredly make for the neurotic 
state of mind which finds expression in what is callod fanaticism. The 
labour of the author is, in short, spoilt in the sonse that every non* 
Christian reader would leave the book with the impression that it is a 
fine piece of propaganda for Christianity, which it hardly noeds. "Jesus 
can beoome the saviour of a sick mankind," says Dr. Pfister, "only when 
his saving work is recognized in its original purity nr.d is fostered whole¬ 
heartedly so a9 to overcome the neglect of love on the one hand and on 
the other to prevent the injuries done to love through the formation of 
fear and compulsions m dogma, ritual and church. The Christian work 
of salvation must once again become a unity of faith through love and love 
through faith in the sense of the Gcspe 1 ." This statement is of a piece 
with the statement Stanley Cook makes on page 16 of liis hook The 
Rebirth of Chriatianitif . As he puts it, "It is the central conviction ct 
these pages that the Christian conception ol the approach to God through 
Christ und of Christ as the ltedeemer ot Mau and as Logos (the principle 
of Beason and Order; affords the truo wa\, the only way, to further 
progressive development." It all means that mankind to be ^aved must be 
Christian. Jesus indeed expounded the essence of religion by concept as well 
as by example, and his followers lor sooth inter Luilt up a faith on the basis 
of his teaching. But to say that Jisus showed the one and the only waj 
to God is to stultify his whole teaching. The one-way or only-way con¬ 
ception of Christianity is obviously unwarranted by tho conception of God 
as the infinite Being. Christina* noverth^us* share the conviction ex¬ 
pressed above. Bub this conviction, to say the loast, is a collective 
neurosis which has its root in the nvor/.cal of the Christians for thoir faith. 

I am surprise! to s.*o that the author himself, a religious psychiatrist as 
he is, has fallen a victim to this malady. The wheel has come full circle, 
and I wonder what pre oisely could heal this colossal evil. 


Adjur Ciianpra Das. 



^urseloes 

Death op Professor J. M. Hen 

Death occurred in Calcutta recently of Professor J. M. Sen. He 
\^as intimately connected with the Univeisiiy in its various depart¬ 
ments for many yeais, and was for several years the head of the 
Department of Teaching. Anangcmenls of the M. A. degree in 
Teaching in this University were made hugely on account of hie 
initiative, enthusiasm and entuipnae. An earnest and serious student 
of the problems of education throughout Ins life, Bhri Jitendramohan 
Sen loved the students of Bengal and he bequeathed liis entire 
paternal piopeity in Calcutta lor the service of the student community 
in Bengal. The experience ot J. M. Sen in the field of education was 
wide and varied, lie was consideied to be an expert in primary 
education and he qualified himselt for this task by studies abroad. 
He was a member of the University Senate for n any years. He was 
Assistant Director of Public Distinction in Bengal and served for a 
number of years as the Fiincipal of the Krishnagar College. During 
liis tenure of this office, the Krishuagar College witnessed its 
Centenary Celebration^. He was a man of considerable peisonal 
charm. He had a fun! of toady wit and humour which was always 
at his disposal. In his death, West Bengal aud the Calcutta 
University in pailicular, have lost an educationist, and a sincere and 
devoted worker in the field of education We offer our heartfelt 
condolences to the bereaved family. 


Death of Professor Debendra Nath Ray 

Death also occurred iu Calcutta recently of Professor Debendia 
Nath Bay who was intimately associated with the Post Giaduate 
Department in Arts ever since its inception in 1917. Debendranath 
was a Professor of Sanskrit in various Government Colleges in Bengal 
and taught Sanskrit literature as a part-time leiluiei to generations 
of students in this University for about forty years. In death, the 
country has lost a scholar and teacher of the old generation who by 
his earnestness, sincerity, devotion to duty and above all, by his 
affable temperament endeared himself to all alike. We offer our 
ainoerest condolences to the members of the bereaved family. 




^Totifi cations 

PANJAB UNH ERSm , SOLAN 
Memo No >001 5116/56 G. Dated Apnl 21,1956. 

MEMORANDUM 

Hit Pnimpal, Government Colley* , Makihir, tide hi-, Ictui No 7281 dbted 21 2 105G, 
has informed that tl t following student ol iht 2nd Ytai Class ha-> htui expelled foi two 
yeais wPli effut fion 24 2 50, on account of {iosb misbthavioui 

Name FstliciN name Uegd No. 

Haibans Sin^h Lai Shaiina Sim Sadhu Singh 61 | m-49 

Previous Examination pawed 
Matuc 1954. undu Boll No 4387 ) 

This uiay ideate be noted. 

(KESAB MALL) 

Assistant Rtgistin (Co-ordmatioui, 
for Btgistiar. 


I’ANJAR UNIVElibilV (SOLAN) 
NOT II 1C AVION 


It is htteby njtifiid i 

I (at Jagmohan Jcslu S o Shu Gnu Chan 1 Toslii (Roll No 21), and Cbaianjit Sin^h 

8/o 8hn Bhagwau bin<Ji IRJI No JJt, i and id* to foi tin M 8c Aguooltarc 
Examination, Januaiy 1950, have heel d squalificf lut foui years and thiee 
years, respectively 

(b) The following candidates for the Matneutation Examination, March 19>5, have 
been disqualified from appearing m any University examination for a period 
t f fivo years — 

1 Sham Lai \uiua H o 8bn Mallu Bam (Roll No 92214). 

2 Mahesb Kuinai 8/o Sbn Phadi Bain Jagota (Boll No 0224 )). 

1 Baldcv Kusban s 0 Sim Tilafe Bam Maim (Boll No 022601 

4 Kuldip Kumar b o Shu pirthi Chand (Boll No 02270) 

5, Inierjit Kaushal S o Shn Bam Lallviu^hn (Kill N> 922*>l). 

ic) Manobar Lil *t » Master Bun Lil, 0th c 1 a as stud* ut of R h. Hj n 'h Cell'd, 
Jagraon, has bet i disquahfic l as not a lit au<I proferpersoj to ippear u ao> 
University examination for a pen d of five veara 

II MA atudenia who have completed tha prescribed coun»e m 1056 at an affiliated 
eollegc lut have not appeared in the examination shall be eligible to appear aa la‘e co’lege 
students in the MA Exatrinatn n in 1957 iml 1058 a<*cording to the old scheme. This 
would also apply to students who complet'd the preset ibed course earlier than 1956 and 
are otherwise eligible to appear as late college students in 1957 and/or 1958 

Solan (Simla Hills), J B. AGN1HOTHI, 

Dated Apnl 17, 1966 Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
NOT! 1ICATION 


It is notified that 

I Candidates who pass the Matriculation examination in 1967 onwards without 
English shall not be able to joiti the Intermediate dess without first qualifying in Engli* h 
of the Maine standard 
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[I. Arjan Nath Bhat, S/a fcbri Jia Lai Bhal, 3*27. Moti Bhawau PrimN AI r 4 r 
Nagpur Ruad, Jabbulpor© (M.P.), who attempted to obtain a duplicate copy’of tbe Mltri- 
, ulation certificate on the bwi. of . faU statement of having passed “"aid 

frcm tbe Panjab Dn.fersity, Lahore, in 1947, has been dis.piahficd from appearing in aw 
examination of this University m future. * y 


Solan (Simla Hills), 
May 8, 1956. 


J. a. AGNIHOT1U, 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA. 

Notification 

ft is heieby notified that the Exoriilive Council (•35/2 561 expelled A. K. Anwar 
Husaiin. a student of the *2nd year LL.B class (Roll No. ION, Section B), an attached 
hunlcnt cf Fa/,1 nl Hnq Muslim Hall, ft urn the University, with effect from the 25th 
February, 1930 for gross misconduct and brea» h of discipline. 

University Buildings, 

Ramna, Dacca, K. C. CHOWDHIJRY, 

The 26th May, 1930 for Registrar. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS. 

Cnhoisuty of Dacca. 

Rimma Dacca the *28tli April, 195*1. 

Mjsc —3l7h, 11.3 56. 

Dtcuuiiul accompanying :— 

One copy of tho list oi cmidid.tus who aie d< bairid hom appearing at University 
Examinations for adopting unfair meunb at the Diploma A. H. Supplementary Exam.. 1955 
and LL.B. Examination (Jan.), 1950. 

F. IIAQUK, 

Controller of Examinations. 


UNIX ER8IT\ OF DACCX. 

Orders of the Kxcctnhe Council, iliti 1 lhe 25th February, 1956. 

Discipline!}- action against certain camlidites for adi pfc.rg uni air iiicsdi 

at uniMisif} examinations. 

'The undermentioned candidates who resorted to unfair means at the examinations Jvawc 
l» • n debarred from appearing at any future examinations if the Unmr»jty nr fioed as 
not'd agai'ist each :— 


Roll No 

. Na j e of candidate 

Name cf Exam. 

Name of Institution 

Nature ef 
punishmeiil 

15 

Sndc'jnl Alern Chowdhury Diploma (A.H.) 

Suppleim ntary 
Exoiu , 1955. 

E. B. \ 0 * 0 *miry 
College, Tcjqaon, 

D ico. 1 - 

Debarred for ever 
from appearing at 
any future Exa¬ 
mination. 

15 

A. N. M. Abdul Oem 
Mali mood 

Filial LL.B, 
Oan., 1956). 

Saiiui'illali Muslim 
Hall. 

Debarred from ap¬ 
pearing nt two 
aubsequeut Exa¬ 
minations. 

16 

Dabiruddin Ahmed 

Do. 

IX». 

Fined Rs. 10/- 

31 

Md. Anwaiul Huq 

Do. 

Do. 

Frned Us. 10/. 


University Buildings, 

Ramna, Dacca the 29th April* 1956. 


Controller of Examinations. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification 

No. EC./21? d&ti 0 Cuttack, tbc 4th May* 1936. 

In accordance with standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recouise to unfair means at the Annual Matriculation Examination of 1956 aie 
penalised as nottd against each. 

Boll No. Nsine Instil lit ion. Penalties Imposed 

MATRICULATION 


632 bn lb him h Bhutan Bai 

Mohapatra, p/o Sn 
Prafnlla k'inii Kj> 
Mohapatia, Village A 
P.U T'.lfdJj. Did. 
Balas< lc. 

621 Sri Shankar Sliana 

Bebcid, b/O Sn Biaja 
Befarro, "Village Udar, 
P. O. Tdliuddi, Dist. 
Bolongir. 

2109 bri B*budeba Mi-lira, S O 

bn Iian,a Cbandra 
Mislirn, Village — 

Goureahi, P. O Maahid 
Dt Cuttack 

2633 Sri Gokulsnandi Maha- 

khud, SO bn Dibdkar 
Mabakbud, Village 

Gudi&nali Street, P.O. 
te Dt. Dhenkaual. 

8871 Sn Pr&v&t Knmsi Chakra- 

varty, Mo Sn Auulya- 
dhan Cbakiavaiij, 

Village «v P. O. lxcdai- 
pur, Via-boro, Dt. Bala- 
sore. 

390U bri Bata Krishna Bisal, 

b '() bn Biundaban 
Cbandra Bisai, Village— 
Kusida, P O. It da, 1 t. 
Balaeore. 

5837 Sn Braja Kisbore Misra, 

b/O Sri Karunakat 
Misra, Nan da para Sain- 
balpur, P. O. 4 Dt. Sam- 
balpnr. 

54£0 Bn Albert Tiik»y, b/O Sn 

Luca* Tirkey, Village— 
Dubku, P O. Bajgangpur, 
Diat. Sundargaib. 


University Office, Cuttack, 
The 3rd May, 1056. 


it \ Hi*h School, Result for 19 j 6 Annual Ex- 
DuUalu, Disl animation is cancelled and be 
Ddluio’c, is del aned from appealing at 

(Pinale) any of tbe examinations 

puor to the Supplementary 
Examination of 1967. 

P It High bcloi Do. 

Boldtigu. 

(Pihaic; 


biibania High Do. 

School, Ixalyaupnr. 


B B. High School, Do. 

Dhci.kannl. 
iP nxate) 


1) N. High School, 
Kccnjhai. 


1). N. High hebit'l, 
lx* on)Lar. 
i Private) 


Sambalpur Centre 
(Puvate) 


Hauiiipur High 
School, (Private, 


Illegible 

Hegifitrai 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Result for 1966 Annual 
Examination is cancelled and 
bo is debarred from appear¬ 
ing at any of tbe examina¬ 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examinations cf 1967. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 

Notification 

EC./289, dated Cmlack, the 12th May, 1956. 

In continuation ot this office Notification No. FC./2J3 dated the 4th May, 1956 the 
following candidates who trek recourse to unfair means at th* Annual Matrioolation 
Examination of 1956 are penalised a * noted against each, in accordance with Standing 
Order No. 98 of the Syndicate. 
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Boll No 


3/02 


** anje ' Institution. 

MATRICULATION 

Hn Prahllad Panda, S/O M n. High school 
8ri Chandradhwaj Panda. Dhawampatna 
At. ft P 0. Kalampur , 

Diat. KalahanJi 


Sri Mabamad Ab Ini 
SiJdique, S/O Mahamn i 
Abdul Sd>ed, IM) 

Bhwamp.it na, Dial 

Kelahandi. 


B M. High Reboot 
Dhawampatna. 
(Private) 


Penalties imposed. 


Result for 1956 Annual 
Exa'innatiou is cancelled and 
he is debarr d from appear 
mg at any of +be examina¬ 
tion* prior to the Supple- 
muitary Examination of 

1W. 


D> 


Unnersity Office, 
Cuttack, 

The I2ib May, 10Y0. 


I TKAL UNIVERSITY' 
Notification 


Illegible 

Registrar, 


No. EC. 241 dated Cuttack, the 12th May, I'IVj 

In accordance with standing Order No 28 if the Synlicale the follow rag candidates 
who took lecoune to unfair means at the Annuil loteiincdiate E\a ninalions of 1926 are 
penalised as noted again*t each. 


Roll No. 


Name Institution. 

INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


1\ nalties Imposed 


m 


Sri CJaya Pi a 3d d Malta- Dhadiak College, 
patra, S O Sn Daiiainali (Non-Collegia(«) 

Mahapatia, Vilhge & 

P O. Mandari, Diat 
PulaaoH. 


Result f»»r 1936 Annual 
Ex train it ion is cancelled 
and h* h dtbarred from 
opp arm* at any of the 
e vu ini nations prior to the 
Supplementary i'wruination 
of 1927 


446 Sn Narajan Chandra Ravensbaw College, Do. 

Pcda, S'O Sn .Jay at am (utUik. 

Peda, Villag — Manguhi 

Sihi, P O Ba'nhhadi ipui. Dial. La It-ore 

INTERMEDIATE IN SCJBNCl 

1761 Sn Gafur Mahammid, h K.C.O. Ct liege, Rnult foi WW Anoinl 
S/O Di. Nooiul Maham- Parlakunedi. Exaraimtura h cancelled, 

mad. At. P.O Bbwam- 
patna. Drat. Kft'aliandi. 

1795 Sri Sarat Cbindia Patra, D«. Do. 

fl/O Sii Dhaneswu 
Patra, At. ft P O 
Bhawanipatua, Dial. 

Kalabandi. 

1803 Sii Purna Chandra Do. 

Pradhan, 8/0 8n 
Magum Charan Pradhan, 

Village—Od68b, P O. 

Khamar, Dt. Dheokanal, 


Pnrveraity Office, 

m Cuttack, 

The 12th May, 1956. 
Memo, No, EC./242 


Illegible 

Registrar 
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NYAYA-MANJARl. 

Vol. II (20) 

Janvki Vaiiabh\ BH\irArn\RYYA M.A., Fh.D , S amkity\titvtha 

Tin i (utition of tin hypo*hit \ tUit a sentence convey* knowlclqe 

Some thinkers hold that a sentence conveys knowledge. This 
hypothesis has been already refute 1 Mnce its parallel hypothesis 
(hat a sentence conveys the knowledge of relation has been refuted. 

Pratibha is smely a form of knowledge. It is produced by a. 
sentence. But it is not denoted by a sentence. Just as the aware¬ 
ness of colour is produced by eves. But colour is not an object of them 

vHence Pratibha is not the meaning of a sentence). 

The upholders of the above hypothesis argue thus As an 
external object does not exist so a sentence denotes only the know¬ 
ledge of an object. The aigument does not hold gool since the 
existence of an external object has been proved. When the sentence 
that a tiger has come is uttered different emotions arise in the minds 
of courageous and timid peisons. If they know for certain that the 
leal tiger has come then these mental changes take place owing 
to their innate tendencies. But if they have the mere idea of a 
tiger then such actual emotions do not occur. It is a fact that when 
a person learns from a sentence that a real tiger has come emotional 
change takes place in his mind. But the mere knowledge of a tiger 
does not bring about such a change. If the upholder of the above 
hypothesis contends that the external object does not exist at that 
time then our reply to the contention is that it is a deceptive one 
and that it will not accord to the object denoted by it. But it is 
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also to be noted that it points to something which lias no external 
reality. When a real externa] object, say a fenrnle, appears before 
us different mental reactions occur in our mind in accordance with 
our innate tendencies. Some (ascetics) consider her to be untouchable 
dead body. Some (sensuous persons) take her as an enjoyable 
object. Some beings (tigers etc.) think of her as an ediblo^object. 
The different subjects have different forms of knowledge. Similary 
when different persons have grasped the meaning of the sentence 
that a tiger has come different mental reactions take place. The 
brave persons are encouraged to hunt it. The timid ones are cowed 
down with feai. Such mental phenomena occur. But their appear¬ 
ance does not imply that a sentence denotes knowledge. Or, you 
may say that a sentence implies knowledge from the pragmative 
point of view. If you like, you may subscribe to this view. Bui 
on no account the hypothesis that a sentence denotes knowledge or a 
word denotes an idea is tiue. Now, the upholders may contend 
that though knowledge is not denoted by a sentence yet it will con¬ 
stitute the meaning of a sentence like the relation of objects. An 
answer to this contention has been given. The mutually related 
objects constitute the meaning of a sentence but not the mere relation 
of objects. In this case too, the objects which are presented to our 
consciousness constitute the meaning of a sentence but not the know¬ 
ledge of objects. Moreover, there is no bard and fast rule that the 
objects, denoted by sentences, must belong to the present time like 
the objects of perception. It has been argued that as sentences 
point to past or future objects so they denote knowledge since objects 
are not present. The argument is not tenable since though sentences 
indicate past or future objects yet they point to such objects as have 
been proved to be leal. It is superfluous to hammer this point. 

In fine, the meaning of a sentence is objectively real. It is not 
a creation of our imagination. Even if it is held that a few woids 
have imaginary meanings then it is to he admitted that words are 
related to objects. The charge of falsehood levelled against verbal 
knowledge on the ground that external objects do not exist has been 
refuted. Thus we arrive at the sound conclusion that verbal know¬ 
ledge is true. 

Tbe end of the fifth Ahnika of Nyaya-mafijarl. 

An introductory discussion to ascertain the real nature of a word 

The objector raises a question that the problem of the validity 
of verbal knowledge has not been as yet solved since the source of 
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the knowledge of the meaning of a word and that of a sentence hafc 
not been determined. 

The Naiyayikas say in reply that they solve it thus : Is there 
any difficulty to solve the problem ? Tf an event follows, in quick 
succession an antecedent one then the latter ih the cause of the 
former. When one listens a word or a sentence he is aware of the 
meaning of a word or of that of a sentence. Hence a word and a 
sentence condition the knowledge of the meaning** of a wvird and 
a sentence respectively. 

What j’b a word? And what i* a sentence? An assemblage 
of letters is called a word. A collocation of words is called a sentence. 

The above definitions are not satisfactory since the real assemblage 
of letters is a fiction. If it is so then how will letters assemble to 
constitute a word? If the formation of a word is impossible then a 
sentence which is said to be the collocation of words is far more im¬ 
possible. Again, letters cannot denote a meaning since the problem, 
“Do letters singly oi collectively convey a meaning ?” has not been 
squarely solved. Hence the objectors hold that there is another 
word which is distinct from letters. It is called sphota. This name 
is significant because it communicate** its meaning. 

Now, the Naiyayikas may say “Let it be *-o., let a sphota which 
is other than letters convey a meaning. What is the harm to us ?” 
The objectois point out “Whv is it not a source of trouble to 
them ?*’ The Naiyayikas hold that a word 01 a sentence is a 
source of true knowledge because its author is a tiust*worthy 
person. But a sphota, being eternal, does not owe its existence 
to a trust-worthy person. They have pioved that a word which is a 
collocation of letters i*< non-eternal. But such a collocation of letters 
is not a source of valid knowledge since it laih to convey a meaning. 
But the word viz. sphota which communicite** a meaning u not 
non-eternal. Hence, it has not been effectuated by a liuttwoithy 
person. Hence, the Naiya}ikas have troubled themselves in vain, 
adopting a wrong track. For this very reason the Naiyayikas 
have got to prove by all means than non-eternal letters convey a 
meaning and that hypothesis of a sphota is to be lefuted. 

Now, the argument of the Naiyayikas is as lollows : Let us take 
an example viz . the word “gauh*\ When the letters g etc. are 
presented to our consciousness we are aware of a meaning. But if 
they are not presented to our consciousness, we have no knowledge of 
its meaning. Hence the letters ‘g’ etc. are competent to communicate 
ft meaning. Again, they are called sound since they are grasped 
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by our auditory sense-organ. Hence we should not assume a 
wcrd designated as sphofca since it is neither perceived nor inferred 
nor presented to our consiousneRs. 

The .Refutation of ihe Hypothesis that Letters Convey 

a Sense 

The objector, i e., the upholder of the sphoU, hypothesis reviews 
the above criticism and says “How will jour hypothesis stand ? 
All your hopes are withered. How do the letters convey a sense ? 
If the letters vi *g* etc aie to communicate a meaning then do they 
convey it singly or collectively ? A letter cannot singly convey a 
sense since when a letter is singly heard no sense is made out. The 
collocation of letters is an impossibility. E\en if it is assumed that 
a collocation of letters takes place then does it convey a ssn^e, 
itself remaining unknown or being known” ? Accoidmg to the 
Naiyayikas letters do not coexist win n the} aie not cognised since 
it has been proved that sounds pass away like a dicam. 

Though the Mimansakas hold tint a sound is eternal yet all 
letters from a to z coexist. Hence it is \e^y difficult to determine 
that a definite collocation of letters expre^e^ a precise meaning. 

Now, the Naiyiijikas may contend that letteis do not effectmte 
consciousness like the eyes etc*. If they hid d me so then their 
unkuown coexistence would have been enough t» produce conscious¬ 
ness. But as letters serve a 4 * a mark so they indicate another obj-^t 
when they themselves are piesent and known like smoke etc. Heme 
when they are presented to our eonsioumess their assemblage is a 
necessary condition. But such a collet tion of letters is an impossible 
feat. Aie the letters which constitute an a^smublagc uttcied by a 
tingle speaker or by many speakers ? Now, if it is held that the 
said assemblage is of such letter*, as are uttered by many speaker 
then a great uproar takes place. Leiteis being dr* wned in that uproar, 
their individual distinction is hard to discern l T ndct these circuma 
tances you will think of assemblage or non-assemblage of which 
letters. Even though we admit that letters anyhow assemble yet such 
an assemblage does not convey a sense. Now, if letters are pro¬ 
nounced by a single speaker then it is noted that they are uttered 
with the help of different organs of speech. They are pronounced 
successively but not simultaneously. Hence, the order of succession of 
the appearance of letters invariably takes place since the succession of 
letters has not been given up. If such succession is admitted then 
a tingle letter should convey a sense. But our experience contradicts 
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tl«e above conclusion. Therefore, as tlie ass jption of ihe assemblage 
or the non-assemblage of letters has in logical significance, letters 
do not convey a sense. The same criticism holds good with regard 
to the phenomena of consciousness, produced by letters. The 
events of consciousness, produced by constcutive lctleis, cannot 
sitnultaneouly take place If each letter successively produces 
an event of consciousness then the awareness of each letter should 
convey a sense. 

Again, the upholdeis ot thi» view m»i} lurther contend that 
the last lettei of a woid with the aid of impr^siou* due to the 
awareness ot its antecedent letters conveys a sense. Such a conten¬ 
tion is not logically sound. The reason behind this criticism is as 
follows. An impression revives the recollection onlv of that object 
the consciousness of which his produ *cd it (the impies-uon). But it 
cannot pioduce the cumciou^uess of another object If they hold 
that the said irapre<sion will recall the memory of all antecedent 
letters in due order and communicate its meaning then such a defence 
does not hold good. If one admits it th*n he should also admit that 
different forms of consciousness simultaneously take pla^e since like 
the memory of all letter-* antecedent to the l.i^t one the knowledge of 
denotation should also assemble at that time, following the experience 
of the last letter. Otherwise, there is no room foi the knowledge of 
denotation. And for this reason the simultaneity of (on^ciou^ncss 
happens to take place. T f ere is in sufficient reason to hold that the 
recollection of all antecedent letters and the knowledge of denotation 
successively come into being If the contenders insist on the point 
that these events of con*eiousne«* sn vev'ively occur then at the 
time of the appearance of the knowledge of denotation the niemoiy of 
antecedent letters passes away. In that case will the memory of 
antecedent letter lender its assistance to wh »ni? Now they ask 
“why"? We point out that different impressions recall distinct 
memories but do not revive such lecollection as simultaneously refers 
to many letters 

Now, the defenders may contend that there will arise a represen¬ 
tative judgment having a reference to past and present letters and 
the letters referred to by it, will communicate a meaning. They 
simply hope against hope since there is no such condition as favours 
the appearance of the above judgment. The sense-organ is not 
capable of grasping past letters, an impression does not reveal a presetn 
letter and a sense-organ and an impression do not co-operate to produce 
a judgment which refers to both past and present letters. Because 
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when an impression is revived by the perception of a concomitant 
object and such other objects it produce* only memory but nothing 
else. Its capacity for producing memory is only known to us. It 
does not tender its assistance to sense-organs by its operation to 
produce a judgment which refers to letters. 

Again, if letters had been held to communicate a meaning then 
they would have conveyed the same sense though their order had been 
inverse. Now if they hold that letter* require a definite order for 
the communication of meaning then they should also think of the 
problem whether the order of letters is distinct trom letters or not. 
If the order of letters is not distinct from the letters themselves then 
the letters, in spite ot their interchange of place, remain the same. 
Then, why do not they convey a sense, having a mutual change of place? 
If the order of letters is distinct from letters themselves then some¬ 
thing distinct is admitted to denote a meaning. In that case, the critics 
express their wish to come over to this side (the side of defenders). 

Now, the defenders of the formei hypothesis continue to argue 
in suppoit ot their view thus:—A word is known to convey a parti¬ 
cular meaning by meins ot veibal usage. A wold is used by a person 
and it communicates a meaning. Then the number and the order 
of letters which constitute (he word me observed. We notice that 
a person uses a word and it conveys this meaning. At that time we 
observe the definite number ot Jetteis winch constitute the word and 
the particular order iu whuh the letters me auanged. We also learn 
from the verbal u-ugo that the same member ol letteis arranged in 
the same definite order will convey the siiuo sense. This is our final 
conclusion on this point. What is the good of chopping logic? 

Kumanla has also said to this ell eel :—As many letteis, auanged 
in a definite older, aio known to convey a particular moaning so many 
letters, auanged in that very* otdci, convoy the same sense. 

The upholders of the hypothesis of sphota say in reply tint they 
should now discuss the point as to how one learns the meaning of a 
word from the verbal usage of another person. If one learns that 
another person understands this maming from this word then he 
understands that the word conveys the same sense. When he reads 
the apprehension of meaning of another person he observes which 
letters convey which sense in which manner. As he has observed 
so the same number of letters arranged in the same order will corn* 
muuicate the same sense to him. Hence, the path of the com¬ 
munication of meaning as consructed by letters is very difficult to 
understand. 
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As long as questions, viz . How many letters communicate a 
meaning? Which are they? In which rnannei do tli?y convey a 
sense?” are not put to you, you go on saying that so many letters 
point to a meaning, they are such and such and they canvey a sense 
in this way. 

Sphota is an inference 

From the trend of the above arguments we arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that letters by no means convey a meaning. But it is also a 
fact that when letters are uttered they communicate a meaning. 
Thi9 knowledge of the meaning is an event in time. This event 
cannot take place if there is no cause par excellence to account for 
it. Hence we hold that the cause pir excellence i** sphota. 

The knowledge of meaning is an effect. Let its cause be 
inferred. Or, let it be an instince of negative inference. Or, let it 
be a case of presumption. By all means one is to accept the know¬ 
ledge of meaning as an effect. On the strength of anyone of the 
above arguments a cause par excellence of the said effect is to be 
assumed. We suggest that the cause pir excellence in question m 
sphota. 

It is a partless whole. It is eternal. It consists of no consecutive 
elements. Hence, defects which have been mentioned to undermine 
the hypothesis that letters convey a meaning do not effect the hypothe¬ 
sis that sphota conveys a sense. Hence, sphota denotes a meaning. 
It has been said that a meaning is communicated by a word ( sabdat ) 
The fifth case-ending has been attached to the stem ‘sabda* ( a word ). 
Such a usage is highly appropriate. In other woids, ‘sabda* is the 
basic stem. It stands for sphota. 

Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis maj contend that 
the word ‘£&bda* denotes letters and these letters < onvey a sense. 
Even if their contention is admitted, they cannot reasonably explain 
why the fifth case-ending in singular number has been attached. If 
the above contention is true then the usage should be that woids 
communicate a meaning hut not a word does it. If a word is taken 
as synonymous with sphota then it becomes appropriate to hold that 
a word conveys a meaning. Thus the case-ending m singular number 

and the basic stem are appropriately used. 

Now, the upholders of the rival hypothesis take an exception 

to the said conclusion and argue that the word Mabda’ does not denote 
sphota. But it standi for letters since the word c febJa f denotes 
audible sense-data. Letters are such sense-data. The import of this 
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aigument is that tphota is not denoted by the word ‘£abda'. The 
argument does not hold good since the universal which belongs to 
all fSabdas is also audible but lacks the practical efficiency of a sabda. 
Moreover, though the inaiticulale murmur of the spring is audible 
yet it cannot commuuicate a meaning like a fSibda. Hence, what 
communicates a meaning is a . 4 abda. A sphota-hibda communicates 
a meaning. But letieis do not convey a sense. For this reason, 
sphota alone deserves to denoted by the word riabda. v 

Now, the upholders of tl:e rival hypothesis raise another objection 
that if what points to another object is sabda then smoke, a substance, 
which indicates another object should he taken as sabd i. The defen¬ 
ders of the pphota hypothesis say in reply 4 ‘Do not say this. When 
we hear at the commencement of a statement “Atha Gaul/' many 
objects are presented to our auditory sense-perception. Jjet us see 
at the out-set what L a £ahda among them. We conclude that whai 
communicates a meaning is a sabda. If this conclusion is established 
then there is no loom for the doubt that smoke and such other 
substances are sabdas. 

Now, the upholders of the rival hypothesis advance a fresh argu¬ 
ment in favour of their hypothesis and point out that if letters are 
present then a meaning is communicated and that it letters are not 
present then a meaning is not communicated. Thoy make the criti¬ 
cal remark “How is the communication of a meaning causally connected 
with sphota The defenders of the sphota hypothesis give a reply 
to the above criticism. What is not an invariable, unconditional and 
immediate antecedent is not a cause If an object invariably, 
unconditionally and immediately precedes an event then the former 
is the cause of the latter. Letters do not invariably, unconditionally 
and immediately precede the communication of meaning. How is 
it that they do not precede in such a manner ? Letters manifest 
sphota at the out-set. Then a sphota communicates a meaning. The 
communication of a meaning doeB not immediately follow the hearimi 
of letters. The manifestation of a sphota takes place. The imme¬ 
diate antecedence of letters is thus contradicted. Therefore letteis 
are not the cause of the communication of a meaning. A sphota 
really communicates a meaning. But the people mistakes that letters 
have communicated a meaning. 

The manifestation of a sphota by letters 

Now, if it is held that a sphoja is tnenifested hy letters then 
where are those riddles which beset the hyphothesis that letters 
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communicate a meaning? The riddles are as follows. Do letters 
singly manifest a sphota? Or, do letters collectively manifest a 
sphota? Human*la Bhatta has raised a few problems as to the xnani- 
festation of a sphota by letters. 

Those who hold that the apprehension of letters conditions the 
manifestation of a partless sphota are not immune from the above 
questions. Sahara, the great commentator has also raised a question 
that if impressions due to the experience of letters are assumed then 
an invisible agency is postulated. But he his solved the question 
thus: In order to get rid of such an assumption if a sphota is postu¬ 
lated then two such assumptions are made. We are to assume the 
very invisible impression and over and above it a sphota—a distinct 
thing, is to be assumed. 

The defenders of the spl ota hypothesis meet the above objection 
thus: They hoi 1 that the abive criticism d^es not effect their hypothe 
sis. The above rid lies di int aris^ with regard to the manifestation 
of a sphota. If the critic* ask “why” then the reply is as follows. 
A band of thinkers defends the hypothesis in this way. When the 
first letter is h°ard u sph is mmifested. The second letter and the 
rest ones are not to be taken as superfluous tince they make an 
impiovcment upon the manifestation of a sphota. Let us cite a 
parallel case. Those who lest a gem do net clearly grasp its true 
character at the first sight. Though the true character of the gem is 
not clearly manifested at thU tune yot it clearly reveals itself to his 
mind when it is repeatedly examined. 

Similarly, in this case too when the first letter of a word is heard 
a sphota is manifested. Though its manifestation takes place yet the 
speaker will employ the other letters in order to make the said mani¬ 
festation much more vivid and distinct. 

Inarticulate sounds manifest a sphota 

Some other followers of the sphota school hold that inarticulate 
sound ( dhvani ) is the only manifestor of a sphota. The essence of 
a dhvani consists in the air. These airs in the shape of dhvanis mani¬ 
fest a sphota which is partlesB. When a sphota is manifested it 
comes in contact with the organs of speech viz. palate etc. which are 
the source of letters. Afterwards this very contact acts like a limiting 
adjunct. It eclipses the leal character of a sphota and makes it 
appear as one having many parts such as letters etc* As the air is 
constantly flowing so dhvanis pass away after they have been pro¬ 
nounced. They manifest the imaginary forma of a sphota. Our 

a—1910P—> I 
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experience teaches that a thing appears to be what it is not when it 
becomes associated with a limiting adjunct. Let us take an example 
to lllustiate our point. When one looks at his face through the 
different media such as a swoid, a gem and a mirror, his face appears 
to be dark, long etc. The same musical note assumes various forms 
when it is manifested by the various musical instruments such as a 
lute, a flute, a small drum, a big drum etc. For the reason stated 
above letters are mere appearances but not real. Moreover, they do 
not manifest a sphota. Theiefore, how can the above nddles, viz , 
“Does a letter singly manifest a sphota?” “Do letters collectively 
manifest a sphota” etc exeit then influence upon the hypothesis in 
question. 

The appeaiance ol ietteis l'* due to association with limiting 
adjuncts. These letters have only imaginary firms. The upholders 
ol the rival hyphothesis say. “It is ooseived by the joint method of 
agreement and difference that letters condition the communication ot 
meaning.” On the basis ot this observation they also hold that the 
assumption of a sphota involves two assumption. We say in reply 
to the above objection, that it we admit the existence of a sphota, we 
make no assumption not to speak ot double assumtions 

In fine, a sphota conveys a sense and letters are not the invariable 
condition of communicating a sense. They are to be takon as super¬ 
fluous for this puipose. This conclusion which is arrived at is in¬ 
contestable. 


(To be continued) 



CONCEPTION OF HINDU MARRIAGE 


Phof. Hbhamba Chattekjeb 


The marriage system of the Hind is in ancient India is invariably 
the most complex of all the systems of the world. It consists in so 
many major and minor ritual intticioies, that doubts have already 
arisen regarding the exact rite which constitutes marriage. On such 
an issue Medhatithi, a commentator of Manu&amhit&ot the 9th Century 


A.D. opines that marriage is a composite rite comprising several 
subordinate elements which have to be done in a oeitain order and 
the last of which is seeing the constellation of the seven sages. 1 
Raghunandana in his Udvuhatatvam says that the particular type of 
acceptance (grahana) that contributes to wifehood is marriage.’ This 
acceptance or “Grahana,” has been explained by Raghunandana 
as consciousness (Jfiinavi^esa). Girls in general before marriage are 
termed as “Kanya." The belrother offers her to the groom with 
words and intentions that she may be wife of the person to whom 
she is giveu away. The person concerned has in his mind a know¬ 
ledge that the girl betrothed is his wife. This particular conscious¬ 
ness has been rightly called man iage by Raghunandana. After the 
performance of the rite the “KanyV* deserves to be introduced as 
the wife of (he person. Marriage being equ illy applicable to both 
male and iemale persons, the consciousness, which has bean termed 
as marriage, must grow within the two and this point did not escape 
the attention of ancient lawmakers In the Udouliatatvam the idev 


has been fully explained as—‘Tasya svikaiarupajfianaviiSesasyj sama 

vayavisayatayorbhedadvarakanyayorvivahakirtrtva karinaive*. 

Marriage to the Aryans is one of the most solemn rites that m in 

has to go through in his life. On it depend his personal happiness, 

domestic felicity, birth of noble progeny who will continue the fam. y 

line after him, his moral and spiritual culture and the fu eve op- 

meat of his true manhood. The preparations for 

married life and acquiring ability to perform the sa ° r ® a 

duties inseparable from it, as enjoined by the Vedic scriptures on 

every young man who wished to be an ideal householder, were such 
jr jruuu 0 „ to ^ an d 

as was calculated to subordinate the 


ttltithion MsnuIII-20. . .... _ p s 

* BblrjttvtMmptdskagrabsptdi vivib**—r. ». 
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develop those moral and spiritual traits in bis character that enabled 
him to ascend higher and higher in the ladder of progress till he 
reached the final goal of life—highest, the best and the most beauti¬ 
ful—which is full realisation of the unity of the Ego or individual 
self with the one Universal self called Brahman. With this one 
supremo end of life m view, the ancient sages of the sa~red land of 
the given livers, the real seers that ever graced the world, prescribed 
rules and regulations for every important affair of our life, so as to 
guide humanity to the attainments and lealisation of the summum 
bomim of hum in existence (A. C. Das —Rigvedic Culture , page 385). 
To the Hindus it is the most solemn affair in a man’s or woman’s 
life, upon which depend his or her woildly moral and spiritual 
welfare and final emancipition from the bonds that tie him or her 
down to the earth. It is ceitainly nob a thing to be donned and 
dofle 1 at one’s pleasure. It is an eternil bond that binds two souls 
together for ever and each sufler for other’s lapses or derelictions. 
It is not a contract with them, but a sacrament and there is no 
breaking away or parting from the Union. 3 * 

Now in Hindu nuumge, which, as we hive ^een, is a lonsr piocess 
beginning with ‘Vaiain* and ending in ‘1’ivaki or Sesi Homi/ 
some iitos are compiratively lmputmt and for ther imp>tt luce these 
paituular rites which aie mthmg but put-, of mirmge, are actually 
otten teimed as synonymous to mintage. In it the taking of bride’s 
hand along with the mutteimg of meant it ion (vide iigvcla 10 35 36) 
by the groom, is technically termed Panigrahana. The text 
Udvlnacanl r dhha is of opinion that the Panigi ihana is marriage 
proper. In support of his theory he has qu)ted from the Sutri of 
Gobhila 1 Grhyusam'jraha , another text ol the type of Gobhila 
grhyasutra , has hxrp»d on the same tune (vide Gr. bara^raha II 
Pta,). SI. 23). Fio.n a cluse an! critical stuly of these facts the 
conclusion has been amved at that if a girl is ob*erved to be defective 
after “Varana” she may be dt-carded, but ones the rite of Pam- 
grahapa is peifoimed, she cannot be i ejected as her marriage is 
complete. 5 6 Even if after the botiothal and before the performance 
of the rite of Panigrahana, the groom dies, then she can be given 
away to another groom. 5 This decision as propounded by Candra - 


3 Vtde Arthalistram, IH 8.—‘Amokfo dharmaviv&h&n&m. * 'jftjftpvtyorvibbftgo no 

vidyate'—Apastamba Dharma sdtram, II 6 18. 16-17. 

* Pr. I s0 8 jiyiyife vft pftQub jighfkfan. 

6 Vara g inant a ram kanyidosadir6<ne fiih jahyjt, utle tu plgigrahage naivanoiti 
pigigiabagaruantrasra myatadiralakfigat vit. P 3 

1 Anena pradinit paratopi pinigrafoanit pQrvarii yadi faro mnyate tadinysmai deyl— 
Vide Caudriloka P. 8. 
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loka mast, however, not bo confused to be oppose 1 to Menu's state- 
ment (vide Manusamhita VIII/227) that marriage rites find 
completion on the performance of the ceremony as Saptapadigamana, 
for the simple reason that SaptapadI is nothing but a part of (Anga- 
vifesa) the rite Panigiabana. This is clear from the fact that 
SaptapadI has been mentioned after Panigrahana and from a study 
of Brbaspati’s statement 7 that the incantations of Panigrahana 
causes the girl to lose her ‘Gotra* of father, we any safely say that 
Panigrahana is marriage. The import Mice of this rite has gone bo 
far that law-makers like Devata have prescribed the performance of 
this rite even after Gandharva marriage (vido Chandraloka, page 5). 
This proposition of Devata was practically io action as is evident from 
the Mahabharata, where we hear the story of Dusmanta and Sakun- 
tala, who being married according to the rite of Gandhirva had to go 
through panigrahana ceremony. 

There are others who are not in favour of undue importance to 
Ihe rite of panigrahana. They, on the other hand, put forward the case 
of SaptapadI, which according to their opinion is true marriage. The 
incantations of marriage are considered only as conductive to wifehood 
when by these incantations, rites upto Saptapa Ilgam ina are duly per¬ 
formed. In texts, more than one, there is diffeivn -e of opinion re¬ 
garding priority or posterity of the litc SipUpadI before pani- 
grahana. Govilayrhynsutra (2 2.10), Khidirayrhyasutra (13.11) and 
Baud Inly an a Grhyasutra (1.4.10) preset ibe plnigrahana after Siptapadf. 

In the South-west corner the groom causes the bride to walk for 
seven steps in the circle specified there. In each circle the bride first 
places her right btep. The groom help^ her to place each step with 
the following mantras, one in each step— 

Ekarnise Vispustva nayatu 
Dve uije ,, 

Tilni Vrataya ,, 

Cat van mayobhavaja ,, 

PaSca Padubhyah ,, 

Sadrayasposaya ,, 

Sapta Saptabhyo hotiabhyo ,, 

The significance of the above-mentioned mantras is that, for 
profusion of rice, strength, sacrifice, happiness and riches let Visnu 
lead her forth. Other incantations read out there deserves notice for 
here will be found the proper meaning of SaptapadI 

7 P&Qigrtbnoikat mui*rlb pil-vKofeired to id Udcdhacandrdloka 

ft). . 
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Sakha, saptapad! bhava sakhyadi le gameyam 

Sakbyam te raa yo sah sakhyam te mayosthyah. 

Here the bride is addressed so that she may be his companion, he 
may attain her fiiendship. Let other woman not stand in their love. 
Let pleasant wives arrange for her friendship with him. 

Now after the performance of this rite technically termed as 
SaptapadI, marriage is thought of as complete. After this a girl, even 
if 6he is found defective cannot, be discarded. The opinion is 
supported by Medhatithi when he says : 

Tasmin prakrante kanyayah pade kanyapituh bodhruvanusaye 
nasti unmadavatyapi bharyaiva na tyajya. 8 

Kullukabhatta also supports the view of Medhatithi. 8 

Next comes the claim of the rite known as “Vagdana” a 3 
marriage proper. There is no denying the fact, however, that ancient 
Dharmasiitrakaras like Gautama and Baudhayana and most of the 
Grhyasutrakaras do not mention this particular rite. There is a 
reference to it in the S'lmkhyayanu Grhyasutta The Sariihita ot 
Kasyapa mentions it— 

Sahaviddhadvijagano varayel kanyakaiii satlm. 10 

In the same text it is said that this rite was expected to bo performed 
in the month m which marriage was dut— 

Kuryat vaivaiuke masi vagdanam dvijasatiama. 

The groom also had to go through the rite according to 
Candesvara. (vide Ibid p.538) 

Well-decorated daughter m this lite is placed before the fathei 
of the groom to whom the father of the bride enters into a contract of 
giving his daughter in marriage to the .son of the person with incan¬ 
tations ( vide ibid, pp. 531-32). Other counterpromises follow. R«i- 
ghunandana in his Samskdratatvam (vidc> p. 309) mentions that 
some incantations beginning with “Adya” must be uttered at the time 
of “Vagdana*’. 

Kullukbhajta is of opinion that marriage is performed on the 
completion of the rites known as <f Vagdana’\ Hence, after it the 
husband attains mastery over the wife— yat punalj prattamasampra- 
d§nam vagdanatmakam tadeva bharlulj svamyajanakam. 11 

8 Vide Medb&titbi’a commentiry on Man a 8/227 

8 Bvtfico Saptapadldloit prftk bhftry&tv&nispatteb Satyanudaye jahyinnordbam — 
Vide bit commentary on Mann 8/227. 

18 Batoned to in tba SaM&raratnamtid, p. 529 

11 Bollaka'a tiki on Manu 0 /182* 
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Medh&tithi though not exactly a believer in the theory of Kullu- 
ka, has almost associated himself with the idea, when he says that 
marriage is not complete in Vagdana no doubt, but the husband 
derives the right of mastery over the wife after Vagdana (vide his tikfi 
on Manu 5/152—Pradanadeva Asatyapi Vivahe Svaraya utpadyate). 
Raghuoandana, however, was opposed to the idea. He is of opinion 
that giving away of the girl according to rules prescribed causes the 
right to grow m groora-(svamyakaranih praddnam na tu vagdanam 
( Udvdhatairam , p. 136). Dr. G. D. Banerjee says, “Betrothal is a 
removable promise of marriage not constituting actual marriage, 
though such revocation would be improper if without; a just cause'' 
(Vide Tagore Law Lecture, p. 90). 

Practically speaking, Vagdana is but a promise, which 
generally the ancient Indians relied much on and would scarcely 
break it. From Vaiiftha Dharmasutras (17/72) wp learn, that if 
a daughter passes through the rite of Vagdana and if the 
prospective groom dies, then she could be given over to another 
person. The opinion has its support in the law book of Katyayana 
(quoted by Apararka, p 94). The ls-tue becomes quite clear by the 
words of Yajnavalkya when he says that after Vagdana, if a more 
mentorious pe^on comes, then the original piomise can be broken 
and the girl can be given over to marriage to a person other than the 
pre-arranged one (Dattfimapi haret purvarh 6re\aih£cedvara avrajet). 12 

The true significance of marriage, however, is to be found in 

neither of these three rites, but what actually marriage is, can be 
easily understood by a close study of tlie^e three.—Panigrahana, 
SaptapadI and Varana, specially of the first two. Raghunandana was 
fully conscious of the anomaly arising out of the statement of Manu 
that the incantations ol Panigrahana and Saptapadi aie complemen¬ 
tary (Sampadaka) to marriage Raghunandana has explained these 
rites as parts of marriage (Anga). On the superiority of the part, 
depends the betternesa of the whole. Hence, these incintations 
contribute speciality to wifehood caused by marriage and for this 
special work, these incantacions have been designated as complemen¬ 
tary to wifehood. The use of the word “Nistha” in Manu s sloka, 
a 8 explained by Raghunandana (Udrahatatram, p 16) leads to the 
same conclusion. This is further supported hv the statement of 

Ratnakara...— 

PanigrahanikUb mantrSh viv 5 hakarmaAgabhfitah. 


1/65 
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That without Panigrahana a marriage is complete is to be found 
in the story of TriSauku, referred to in the Udvahatatvam (\). 16) where 
it is said that ill-natured Tn£anku stole away married wife of another 
person and thereby caused disturbance to the performance of incanta¬ 
tion relating to Panigrahana. 

All these anomalies regarding marriage can be done away with if 
we go deep into the significance of marriage. The idea underlying 
marriage in ancient India was the growth of consciousness—the con. 
sciousness of deriving the right of entering into the next new stage of 
life. Sheer copulation was never the ideal of marriage. By marriage 
comes the new responsibility—unencumbered Brahmacarin through 
this rite euters the state of Garhasthya : whete a Brahmacarin has no 
right to enter. This new stage of domestic liie to a Brahmacarin in 
accompanied by lights and rehpoiibibilities and a person devoid of these 
rights and responsibilities is never entitled to live in the new surround¬ 
ings. Marriage is said to be complete there and then only when this 
consciousness of these rights grow in the persons concerned. If it 
grows after the perfonnance of some rights, puipose of marriage is 
expected to be served. It is with such an intention that Asvaluyana 
Grhyasutra slates that the most common rites are to be observed only. 

Some lavvjers thought that in the rite of Panigrahana, where the 
groom takes the hand of the bride with muttering of incantations, the 
consciousness that he takes the responsibility of the bride for future 
course of life, grows in both of them and thus marriage becomes 
complete. So Panigrahana has been equated with marriage. 

There were others who laid impoitance on Saptapadi in which 
both the groom and the biide walk for seven steps. G. D. Banerjee 
(Tagore* Law Lectures, p. 102) says, “ Theso steps typify delibera¬ 
tions and the taking of seven steps implies that the bride deliberately 
enters matrimonial life." 

After the observance of the rite of Panigrahana the persons 
attain the knowledge of united life of rights and responsibilities. But 
as long as this Saptapadi is not observed, their consciousness of 
pre-achieved knowledge is not full. By it they walk seven steps, 
which are indicatory of their beginning of march for the new sphere 
of life. Thus Panigrahana is the beginning of consciousness and 
Saptapadi exhibits full transference into knowledge, associated with 
action. Manu has clarified the point when he says— 


'‘Te&xh ni^thft tu vijfieya vidvadbhi^ Saptame p&de." 



FEDERALISM IN INDIAN CONSTITUTION—II 

Sailesh Chandra Ghosh 
(IV) 

Interpretation. 

The distribution of powers is the foundation upon which the 
pluralistic super-structure is built up. The two pillars which keep the 
structure erect are generally said to be the amendment and judiciary. 

The vesting of the power of altering, modifying, supplementing 
the constitution both in the centre and the units saves the original 
distribution from being revised for the benefit of the one to the 
detriment of the other, but does not provide for the settlement of the 
controversies and disputes as to the distribution of powers. The 
constitutional laws cannot provide for a 1 ! unpredictable circumstances. 
They simply lay down the general principles. Besides, pouers are 
often overlapping by nature. Hence is the neces&ity of a body 
independent of the control of the centre and regions for the settlement 
of disputes. 

Legal Supremacy of the Constitution. 

It has been urged that the power of the judiciary in interpreting 
the constitution is the out-come of the written character of the 
constitution. But the essential thing is that the constitution is the 
fundamental law and the legal supremacy of the constitution is essential 
to the existence of the state. This supremacy of the constitution is 
clearly laid in the American const'tution in Clause 2 of Article VI. 

“This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, all treaties made or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land and the Judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 

notwithstanding.” 

This clause not merely establishes the supremacy of a federal 
law, duly made, over a state law in the event of a conflict between 
them, but also establishes the supremacy of the constitution itself over 
a federal law in case of an inconsistency between the two. Every 
judge is therefore bound to treat as void every legislative act enacted 
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by the Congress or the state legislatures which is inconsistent with the 
constitution. '‘His duty”, as Dicey puts it, “is as clear as that of an 
English judge called upon to determine the validity of a byelaw made 
by Great Eastern or other Railway company. The American judge 
must in giving judgement obey the terms of the constitution, just as 
his English brother must in giving judgement obey every act of 
Parliament bearing on the case." 1 


Judicial Review tn U. S. A. 

Judicial review in America, therefore, arises not out of the 
written character of the constitution but out of its supreme character: 
its so-called written nature is only a question of form and follows as a 
consequence from that supremacy as a matter of expediency. The 
so-called written character is of a secondary consequence of something 
which is of primary importance m it, namely its supremacy as law, 
and confusion must not be made between what is consequential and 
what is essential.* The essence of the situation is that “while it is 
the duty of every institution established under the authority of a 
constitution to keep within the limits of these powers, it is the duty of 
the courts, from the nature of their function, to say what these limits 
are” 8 This principle has been laid down in Marburv Vs. Madison by 
the Chief Justice Marshall. Although Marshall, CJ laid emphasis on 
the supremacy of the constitution, he was wrong in thinking that the 
judicial review followed as a consequence from the so-called written 
character of the constitution mainly for two reasons. Firstly, the 
constitution does not live in the written text but lives as much in 
conventions and usages. Secondly, there are countries such as France 
both under the constitution of the Third Republic and the Fourth 
Republic which have a so-called written constitution but in which the 
doctrine of judicial review does not operate or does so only partially. 

The judicial review arising out of the supreme nature of the 
constitution gains muster from the doctrine of separation of powers in 
the United States. The rigid application of the theory debars the 
American Legislature “to set aside judgements of Courts, compel 
them to grant new trials, order the discharge of offenders or direct 
what steps shall be taken in the progress of a judicial enquiry ”■ 

Coupled with this, “the due process clause" has made the 
judiciary supreme in American political life. The Fifth Amendment 

1 la his Introduction to the Low of the Constitution . (9th edition) p. 159. 

1 D. N. Bsnerjee: Position of the President of Indio . Modem Review* 

1951. 

* Whesre: Federal Government (2nd Edition). 
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to the constitution of the U.S.A. states that “No person shall 

be ......deprived of his life, liberty or property, without due process 

of law.” The Fourteenth Amendment imposes similar limitation on 
the state authorities. These two provisions are called the “due process 
clause**. Under the above clauses the American Judiciary claims to 
declare a law as void, if it is not in accord with ‘due process’ even 
though the legislation may be within the competence of the legislature 
concerned. 

The constitution, however, does nut contain a definition of the 
‘due process clause’. Nor lias the Court been consistent in its 
interpretation of this clause. Broadly, the Court defines it so 
liberally as to enable it to invalidate laws which may be supposed to 
offend against “the spirit of the constitution**. “Due process has 
both a procedural and a substantive meaning. Procedural due process 
means that in dealing with individuals, the government must proceed 
with settled usages and inodes of proeeduie’*, e.g. no conviction with¬ 
out a hearing. Substantive due process, on the other hand, means 
that not only the proper procedure should be followed, but the law 
itself must be reasonable. 1 *’ Consequently, it means, as Willis and 
Cooley point out, reasonable law according to the view of the majority 
of judges holding office at a particular time. 

However it must not be thought that the judiciary m the United 
States knows no limit and its power is absolute. The Supreme Court 
itself has laid down certain ‘self-limiting rules of interpretation*. 
(1) It proceeds on the presumption that the impugned legislation 
is constitutional unless it is satisfactorily rebutted by those who 
challenge it. (2) If there is any doubt on any point, the benefit 
of doubt rule shall apply. That means impugned legislation stands. 
(3) Where it is possible to avoid the question of constitutionality of an 
issue without prejudice to the cause of justice it shall be avoided 
(1) If an invalid part or section can be separated from other parts or 
sections which are not open to challenge then the latter remains, 
whereas the invalid part or section only goes. (5) No decision is 
given on political questions which arc left to the judgment or discre¬ 
tion of what are called the political branches of the state, that is, the 
legislature and the executive. (These rules of interpretation are more 

or less observed in English and Indian Courts.) 

Besides, the very function of the judiciary sets limits to its 
power. The Court can only interpret the fundamental laws contained 
in the constitutional document. It cannot itself legislate. They 

D, Babu, PP a 152-Mi A Commentary on the Constitution of India (2nd Edition)! 
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have a discretion, but it is a discretion within the law and not above 
the law. Courts may modify, they cannot replace. They can revise 
earlier interpretations as new arguments, new points of view are 
presented; they can shift the dividing line in marginal cases, but there 
are barriers they cannot pass, definite assignments of power they 
cannot reallocate. They can give a broadening construction of existing 
powers but they cannot assign to one authority powers explicitly 

granted to another.And although it may be wiso for a court to 

give the legislature the benefit of doubt, where there is a doubt, it is 
no part of a court’s duty to do for a legislature or for a majority of the 
electors what a constitution has not done for them.'” 


Otjr Judiciary 

But unlike the constitution of the United States, there is nothing 
in our constitution which expressly decla»e-> itself to be the supieme law 
of the land. Nor is there such a declaration m the constitutions of 
Canada and Australia. But this does not make much difference. For 
the essence of the situation is more or less the same : both the Union 
government and the state governments dome their powers from 
the constitution, and constitution has imposed definite limitations 
upon each of the organs and any transgression of those limitations 
would make the act void. 

No Separation Theory and Due Process Clu t se 

Nor is there any rigid application of the theory of separation of 
powers in our constitution. Apart from the prousion vesting the execu¬ 
tive power in the President, there is no corre ponding provision vest¬ 
ing the legislative and judicial power, in tile Parliament and Judiciary. 
It also breaks away from the doctrine '‘in so far as it engrafts the 
English Cabinet system upon an elected President The differentia¬ 
tion of functions of different orgms is not the outcome of the doctrine 
of separation of powers but the express constitutional prohibition which 
prevents the exercise of such powers by any organ other than the one 
specified. Apart from the two limitations in respect of criminal law 
such as prescribing judicial punishment with retrospective effect, it is 
open to our Legislature, like the British Parliament, to override the 
effect of a judicial decision by legislation. 

Nor is there any due process clause in our constitution enabling 
the judiciary, like its American counter-part, "to examine the validity 
of laws not only from the point of view of the Legislature’s competence 
but also from the broader angle of the inherent goodness of law *\ The 


* Wheare; Federal GotL (2nd Edition), p. 287. 
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Article 21 of our constitution declares, “No person shall be deprived 
of his life or personal liberty except according to procedure established 
by law". In Gopalan vs. State of Madras ,* there was an attempt to 
construe this Article as affording the same protection as the ‘due process 
clause* does in the United States with the difference that in our case 
the protection is confined to the procedural law and does not cover the 
substantive law. But the Chief Justice Kama has rightly nipped this 
in the bud : Normally, the expression ‘procedure established by law* 
must moan procedure prescribed by the state. Here the word ‘law* 
does not mean principles of natural justice. It means lex, i.e., 
enacted law and not jus , i.e. % law in the abstract sense of principles of 
natural justice. For, there was nothing to prevent the constituent 
Assembly from adopting the American constitutional expression. Besides, 
the rules of natural justice, even as regards procedure, are nowhere 
defined and the constitution cannot be read as laying down a vague 
standard. The expression ‘procedure established by law* made the 
standard specific, and it cannot be specific except by reading the 
expression as meaning procedure established by the Legislature. 
Moreover, although the word ‘law’ in this part 111 has different shades 
of meauing but in no Article does it appear to bear the indefinite 
meaning of natural justice. Besides, this expression in our 
constitution has been borrowed from the Japanese Constitution and 
in that constitution, the word ‘law* docb not mean jus. 

In absence of the full importance of the doctrine ot separation 
of powers and the due process clause, the position of our judiciary is 
somewhere in between the Courts in England and the United States. 
“Our Constitution, unlike the English Constitution, recognises the 
Court’s supremacy over the Legislative authority, but such supremacy 
is a very limited one, for it is confined to the field *here the legislative 
power is circumscribed by limitations put upon it bv the eonstitu i 
itself. Within this restricted field, the* Court maj, on a scrutiny o 
the law made bv the legislature, declare it xoid if it is found to have 
transgressed the Constitutional limitations, hut our Constitution, 
unlike the American Constitution does not recognise absolute supremacy 
of the Court over the legislative authority in all respects, lor outside 
the restricted field of constitutional limitations, our Par lament and the 
State Legislatures are supreme in their respective legislative fields and 
in that wider field there is no scope for the Court m India o p aj 
role of the supreme court of the United States. 


»'T 
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In what has been stated above it is evident that the Courts in our 
country will have no power of judicial review as the Courts in the 
United States have. But this does not detract in any way from the 
federal principle. The federal principle demands only that the power 
of settlement of disputes as to the limits inter se of the constitutional 
powers of Union Government and those of any state should be 
confided to an independent body. Nor is it true that this body must 
be judiciary and judiciary alone. In Switzerland, the Federal 
Tribunal, the Supreme Court cannot declare any federal law to be 
invalid for infringement of some provisions of the Constitution. It 
may annul a Cantonal law in case it conflicts with the Federal or a 
Cantonal constitution. The Swiss constitution expressly assigns to 
the Federal Legislature the right of interpreting both the Federal 
Constitution itself and laws passed thereunder. 

But it should be emphasised that in the absence of provisions to 
the contrary, it is perfectly logical and necessary for Courts to consider 
and pass an opinion on these questions. 


(V) 

Nature of ottr Polity 

It remains to be considered to what extent our constitution 
embodies or sacrifices the federal principle. Here our task appears to 
be twofold. There must be, at least, a precise statement of what the 
federal principle is, and there must be considered liow far our constitu¬ 
tion approximates to, or parts with, this principle. 

Federal Principle 

Dicey defines federalism as " the distribution of the force of the 
state among a number of co-ordinate bodies each originating in and 
controlled by the constitution”.* Federation differs from the Confe¬ 
deration, such as the League of Nations, the United Nations, in that 
the latter is a loose alliance of states and does not require any sacrifice 
on their part of their sovereignty and consequently the member-states 
can break away from it at any time at their sweet will. Whether the 
federation is the result of a compact between different states as it was 
in the United States and Switzerland or it is the result of a trans¬ 
formation of provinces of a unitary state as it is in Canada and India* 
it requires a sacrifice on the part of the states of their supremacy* 


• Ibid., p. 157. 
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It differs, on the other hand, from the Unitarianism which stands for, 
in the words of Dicey, “ the concentration of the strength of the states 
in the hands of one visible sovereign, be that power Parliament or 
Czar 


Federalism and Unitarianism 

The difference between a unitary constitution and a federal 
constitution becomes more precisely clear from the position of units 
in the respective constitutions. In a unitary constitution, the status 
of a unit is that which is, by way of delegation, given to them by the 
all-powerful Central Government. The units derive their position and 
power from the Central Government and not from any other source 
beyond or independent of, that. They are subordinate to the Central 
Government, and can be superseded at any moment by the latter. 
The units m a Federal Constitution, on the other hand, do not depend 
on the Central Government for their legal status. They derive this 
from a source beyond and independent of, the Central Government. 
It is from the constitution, the supreme law of the land, that they 
derive their position and power. They are, therefore, on an equal 
footing with the Central Government, the relation between them being 

not that of a master and servant. 

This is the position in law. But administratively considered, the 
difference between the units in the respective constitution is possibly 
one of degree rather than of kind. The local Governments both in the 
United Kingdom and France enjoy an administrative independence 
comparable to that of any unit in a federation But for that by no 
stretch of imagination can they be described to have even partly 
accepted the federal principle. The federal principle is to be 
distinguished from the method of devolution and decentralisation. It 
is the “ method of dividing powers so that the general and the regional 
governments are each, within a sphere, co-ordinate and independent”. 

However, for a constitution to be federal, a strict and dogmatic 
adherence to this principle is not essential. What is essentia is a 
predominant application of this principle. The dffferent constitutions 
apply this principle differently in response to their different circums¬ 
tances. A distinction is, therefore, made between a federal 
constitution and a quasifederal constitution. The federal con¬ 
stitutions are those in which the federal principle finds a pre¬ 
dominant' recognition. The quasi-federal constitutions are those m 

• lbid. % p. 157. 

" Whemre: Ibid., p. II. 
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which “ the federal principle though not predominant, is nonetheless 
important 

Two Extreme Views 


In the light of these considerations, our constitution can 
certainly not be characterised as one which embodies the federal 
principle in law predominantly. The constitutions which do this are 
tho^e of the United States, Switzerland and Australia. Our constitution 
differs radically from them * tho points of similarity are far less than 
the points of dissimilarity. The main principles in our constitution 
which nubtate against the federal principle mav be summed up as 
follows : 

1. The scheme of distribution nhich gi\cs to the Centre 
upperhand (Part XI) including the right of the Central Governments 
m certain contingencies m normal times (Art. 210, 253). 

2. The grant of moie sweeping powers to the Central authorities 
rtVa-cif the units in times of emergency (Art. 250, 865). 

3. The unequal association of the Central and regional govern¬ 
ments in the amending process (Art. 368). 

4. The grant of exclusive power to the Parliament to alter the 
boundaries of, rename the Part B and C states by ordinary process of 
legislation. (Art. 3, 4). 

5. Lack of dual system of administrative agencies or courts. 
(Art. 257-258). 

6. Right of the President to appoint or recognise, as the case 
may be, the Executive Heads of States. (Art. 155). 

7. Right of the Governor to reserve a State bill for the 
President’s assent and the right of the President to withhold assent 
to such a reserved bill etc. (Art. 200-201). 

Even incite of these basic departures from the federal principle. 

there are some who characterise our constitution as unqualifiedly' 

federal in essence and spirit. This is indeed an extreme and one-sided 

view, which in turn has given rise to the other extreme view that our 

constitution is absolutely Unitarian and not federal. It has been 

asserted that “ whatever categorisation of the units of the Union and 

distribution of the powers between the Union and the Units are there. 

they are for the sake of administrative convenience, and whenever they 

create administrative inconvenience thev mav be constitutionally 

♦ • 

withdrawn, abolished or changed M . ,a There is truth in thin 


11 Wheare: Ibid , p. 88. 

** Krishna P. Mnkherjee: Is it Federation ? Indian Political Science , J l1 ‘ v 
September 1054. 
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indictment but it contains half truth and not the whole truth. To call 
either our constitution as essentially federal or unitary is to concentrate 
on one aspect of the whole thing according to one’s convenience. 
Such an one-sided view can never be scientific. A scientific classification 
calls for an unprejudiced analysis of facts and the reduction of them 
into identities which are the natural outcome of them. 

Qua si-federal in Law 

The only claim that can with an> reasonable accuracy be 
advanced is to the characterisation of our constitution as quasi-federal 
in law. This has sought to be done on the ground of our constitution 
being more analogous to that of Canada. Dr. Ambedkar sa^s that the 
word 1 Union ’ (In Article 1 (i)) has deliberately been borrowed from 
the preamble to the British North America Act, 1867 to indicate that the 
constitution was going to be of the Canadian type of federation. The 
term ‘Union' does not indicate any particular t\pe of federation in-as- 
jixueh as it is used also in the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, a model of federation, as well as in the Preamble to the South 
African Act, 1909 which clearly set up an unitary constitution. 
Besides, the wide divergence between the Canadian constitution and 
our constitution precludes such characterisation. True, the Canadian 
Constitution reveals a centralist bias which directly expresses itself in 
a number of provisions apart from the sweeping grant of power to the 
Dominion. Most important of them are that the executive of the 
Dominion has the power to disallow any act passed by a provincial 
legislature irrespective of the fact that the law is witlim the specified 
field of the province; and that the Dominion has the power to appoint 
the Lieutenant Governor, the formal head of a provincial government, 
and to instruct him to withhold his assent from any provincial bill and 
reserve them for the consideration of the Dominion Executive and it 
may refuse assent to such reserved bills if it thinks fit. But to 
disallow an act or to refuse assent to any leserved bill is not 
legislate on the provincial subjects. The general government has no, 
as in our constitution, overriding legislative powers. 

Yet the constitution is qnasi-federal not because it is less unlike 
that of Canada but because it recognises partly the federal pnncip e. 
The constitution is intended to work as a federal one except in lines 
of crisis. True, the principle of federal supremacy has been laid down 
even in the normal distribution of powers. But this cannot be 
resorted to, as has been observed by the Supreme Court m the State of 
Bombay Vs. F. N. Balasara, unless there is an irreconcilable conflic 

4—1910 P—XI 
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between the entries in the Union and the State lists “ In the ease 
of a seething conflict between the entries m the two lists, the entries 
should he read together, without giving a narrow or restricted sense to 
either ot them. Secondly, an attempt should be made to see whether 
the two entries can be reconciled so as to avoid a conflict of jurisdiction. 
It should he considered whether a fair reconciliation cannot be effected 
by giving to the language of tlie union legislative list a meaning 
which, if less wide than it might in another context bear, is yet one 
that can properly be given to it, and equally giving to the language 
of the stafe legislative list a moaning which it can properly bear. 
The provincial legislation shall give way to tlie federal one only 
if such reconciliation should prove impossible. Thirdly, if the 
Act substantially falls within the powers expressly conferred upon 
the legislature which enacted it, then it cannot hold to be invalid, 

merely because it incidentally encroaches on matters which have 

# • 

been assigned to another legislature. Moreover, when particular 
provisions of a statute are held to be ultra vires, the test to be applied 
is whether what remains is so inextricably bound up with the part 
declared invalid that what remains cannot independently survive or 
whether on a fair review of the whole matter it can he assumed that 
the legislature could have enacted what survives without enacting the 
part, that is ultravires, at all." ,1 ‘* 

It is clearly evident that the normal distribution of powers makes 
the central and regional governments independent in their allotted 
sphere. Secondly, neither the general government nor the regional 
government has the unilateral power to revise this normal distribution 
of power. fThe Union Government can only disturb this delicate 
balance in times of crisis as distinguished from normal time). 
Thirdly, the power of interpretation of this division of power and 
settlement of disputes arising out of conflicting legislation in this 
respect has clearly been vested in the judiciary, and properly been 
assumed by it. 

In all these, the federal principle finds a clear recognition. 
Therefore our constitution may be said to have recognised both the 
Unitarian and the federal principles. During normal times it is intended 
to work as a federal system. In times of crisis and emergencies, there 
will be a tremendous concentration of power. The whole phuralistic 
structure may be transformed into an unitary structure. In "other 
words, “ the principles underlying in our constitution are a compromise 
between the requirements of a unitary state and the demands of local 

13 State of Bombay Vs. F. N. Balasara, P. Basil, Cases of Indian Constitute 
10V) 51, Fp. 808-25. 
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patriotism. As a lesult, the new constitution has in it the characteristics 
of both federalism and unitarianism. It is federal in form with a 
pronounced unitary bias . 14 Or, in the words of Dr. Ambedkar, “ In 
normal times, it is framed to work as a federal system. But in times 
of war it is so designed as to make it work as though it was a unitary 
system. Once the President issues a Proclamation which he is 

authorised to do .the whole scene becomes transformed and 

the state becomes unitary ”. 15 


.(VI) 

Evaluation 

This blending of the federal and Unitarian principles in our 
constitution lias been the centre of much hcom and praise. One of 
the lines of defence of the umtanan bias is that the civil war in U.S.A. 
would not have been fought but for the follies ol ilie framers of the 
American constitution. If they would have been wise enough to 
introduce the centralist bias, the constitutlonal question would not have 
cropped up whether the states had the right at their sweet will to break 
away from the federal scheme. All these apparently indicate that the 
framers of our constitution have profited bv the follies of their counter¬ 
parts in the United States. But overriding legislative, administrative 
and financial powers in the hands of the Centre is not the only means 
to avoid, nay, to rule out, the subsequent constitutional controversy 
on the question of secession. The problem could have been well solved 
by the insertion of the word “ indissoluble ”. as suggested by an 
eminent professor, although for a somewhat different purpose, before 
the word * Union ’ so as to make the relevant provision read as follows - 
41 India, that is. Bharat, shall be an indissoluble Union of Slates.’* 


Tendencies tn Fejjer \tion 

But far more forceful is the argument that the paramount 
tendency in all federations is the ever increasing power of the centre. 
True, the constitution of the United States started with a weak centre, 
but the centre is no less powerful, possihh more, than that of the 
Canadian Constitution which began with a strong centre. Therefore, 
it is pointed out, it has been wise that our constitution has not started 
from where the other federal countries did but had started from where 
they are now. War, the economic depression, the growth of social 


« D. N Banerjoe: Some Aspect, of the New Constitution of India (Bistribn- 
“° U °t.^& U {dS iV ^ W brfor e ^hi 8 Co M titu e nt Asaembl, of India on 4th November, 1948, 
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services, the revolution in the mechanical transport, all these centralising 
forces have strengthened the hands of the Central Government. But 
to give the centre overriding powers is one thing and to leave it to 
acquire on account of the compelling circumstances the powers by the 
intense cultivation of the powers already conferred, is a quite different 
thing. For the former enables the centre to abuse powers at the cost 
of the independence of the states, while the latter by depriving the 
centre of the right to be the sole judge of the occasions warranting the 
use of the abnormal powers and by vesting the ultimate power of deci¬ 
sions in the judiciary tends to make it a “third legislative body”. Our 
constitution has given preponderance to the will of the people by 
making the judiciary less powerful and by taking away much of the 
viciousness of the shifting judicial decisions as is evident in the United 
States. 

But to be fair to the staunch and unqualified federalists, one 
thing should be pointed out that the tendency in all federations is not 
one. The ever increasing power of the centre has also been accom¬ 
panied by the ever widening power of the states. But m one respect 
the states found it impossible to resist the inroads ot the centre. This is 
the financial strength ot the centre and the financial dependence of the 
states on the former. As in the relations of individuals, so also in the 
relations between the centre and units cash-payment has become and 
is going to be the solo nexus so much so that many authorities on 
federation apprehend that the pluralistic house may have to give place, 
under the heavy weight ot the financial abundance of the centre and the 
slavish dependence of the states, to a Unitarian and much homogeneous 
structure. This is more likely to happen in a country like ours with 
its underdeveloped economy, poor standard of living, slender national 
income—which call for and has already called for conscious economic 
planning. Planning involves centralisation and the centralisation tends 
Jo impart the Unitarian tendencies. 

Weakness of Federation 

No less forceful is the argument that the makers of the constitu¬ 
tion by making the centre more powerful sought to eliminate the 
inherent weakness of the federal constitution. This weakness arises 
from two sources. One is the separation of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power into almost water-tight compartments as in the United 
States. The other is the parcelling of powers between the cenire and the 
regions. But this weakness is, in a sense, the source of strength of the 
federal constitutions. For countries which desire union but do not 1 
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want to be unitary, the division of powers is indispensable. So if 
there is to be an union at all, the diversity has got to be accommodated. 
However, theoretically the separation of powers need not be associated 
with federalism. All that the federal principle insists is not a separation 
of powers into water-tight compartments but the division of powers into 
two distinct bodies. But practically the separation of powers is carried 
too far because of the fear and suspicions of the units of a strong 
centre. But our constitution suffers less from these two sorts of 
weaknesses. 


Divergence between Theory and Practice 

It has also been urged that the constitution is one thing, and the 
practice iB another. Indeed, the divergence between theory and 
practice in some constitutions has gone so far as to prompt Wheare to 
make a distinction between not only the fcdeial constitutions and the 
quasi-federal constitutions but also between federal governments and 
quasi-federal governments. A government is federal which works 
predominantly as federal. A quasi-federal government is one which 
m its actual working, gives important recognition to the federal 
principle, though not a predominant recognition. Thus a constitution 
may be federal in law but in practice it may have a quasi-federal 
government. Conversely, a constitution inaj be quasi-federal in law 
but in practice it may evolve a federal government. In what has been 
stated before, it is evident that the constitution of Canada like ours is 
quasi-federal in form. But m practice, Canada has a federal govern¬ 
ment. For the judiciary has interpreted “ the civil and property 
rights ” of the provinces in such a way as to take the residuary powers 
away from the hands of the centre and to give them to the provinces. 
This led Brady to observe that “ a federal constitution is what the 

judges declare it to be.whatever the legal merits, the 

prevailing interpretation of the British North America Act shaped the 
constitution into a loosely joined federation, wherein during times of 
peace a substantial legislative power dwells with the provinces *\ 1# 
Together with this judicial interpretation, other conventions such as 
the sparing use of the power of disallowance and veto by the centre, 
^ke appointment of Lieutenant Governor with the consent of 
the provincial Cabinet, the growth of responsible cabinet form of gov¬ 
ernment in the provinces and the prevalence of strong public opinion 
against the central interference have done so much to offset the centra¬ 
list bias of the constitution and to bring about a federal government as 

li Brady: D$mocracy m tko Dominions , p. 44, 46. w 
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to make Prof. Kennedy say, ‘'seldom have statesmen more deliberately 
striven to write their purposes into law and seldom have these more 
signally failed." Although the power of judiciary in our constitution 
is much more limited than it is in Canada and some other federal 
constitutions, the framers of the constitution could not restrict the 
growth of practices and conventions offsetting substantially the erosion 
of the provincial autonomy. 


Pabty Politics 

However, this tremendous concentration of power at the centre, 
its overriding powers may affect adversely in the long run the 
working of our democracy. The people of this sub-continent with 
different races, cultures and divergent economic and political interests 
and varying consciousness cannot always be expected to fall behind one 
political party so that the party in question will have a majority not 
only in the centre but also in all the state governments. Theoretically 
it is possible to conceive of a situation in which one political party 
captures majority m the Parliament, while another majority in all the 
state legislatures. What is more likely to happen is that one political 
party may secure majority in the Parliament and majority m the 
majority of states, while one or more parties may capture the rest of 
the state governments. In such circumstances, it may be possible foi 
the party in control of the Central Government to discredit and foil 
the activities of these parties in control of the state governments. Tf 
it so happens that the party in power at the centre is a determined 
group of people wedded fanatically to a particular creed and in its 
overbearing zeal to translate its own programme into reality, to deliver 
its own good to the people, is bent upon not to put up with anv 
opposition from the State Governments, our constitution undoubtedly 
gives it power to impose its own way of life not only in states in which 
they have been voted into power but also in States in which they are in a 
minority. For in all contests between the Centre and the Units our 
constitution has, as it is beautifully put by one, virtually given the 
Centre a walk over. 



BRIONI CONFERENCE—AN EXTENSION 

OF FIVE PRINCIPLES 


Prof. Subrata Kumar Mukhbrjbb M.A. 

Ro/a Peary Mohan College, Ulturpara m 

The thiee leading exponents from three gieat countries, India, 
Egypt and Yugoslavia, met at Bnoni in Yugoslavia flora July 18 to 
July 19. After the meeting the three leader issued a joint statement 
Htating the purpose and object of this Conference. 

Undoubtedly, the joint communique of Nehru-Nasser and Tito 
is a veiy important international document after Bandung and it 
deserves careful examination for its contilbution m the sphere of 
international relation and woild peace. And certainly we shall not 
be wrong if the joint statement be viewed as giving form and content 
to Pancha Shila against the background of the present international 
situation. Bather, it would be moie conect to state that the ‘Com¬ 
munique* is an extension of the Five Principles. 

It is also remaikable that the three countries, India, Egypt and 
Yugoslavia which the great leaders represented, pursued a positive 
and independent line in the matter of foreign policies of their respec¬ 
tive states. And the core of their foreign policies is non-alignment 
with any power Block while accepting the U. N. Charier as the basiB 
for stable peace, co-operation and mutual under standing. 

Again the three areas which the leaders represented namely South 
East Asia, Middle East and Central Europe are the three principal 
areas of tension and conflict at the present moment. We also 
remember that among the three signatories India had already reached 
mutual agreement with Egypt and Yugoslavia on the basis of ‘Five 
Principles’ and Egypt again is a signatoiy of the historic Bandung 
Conference. 

With these remarks let us now proceed to the analysis of the 
joint agreement. From the published version of the press we note 
that there are 13 clauses in the agreement (A. B. Patrika, dated 21st 
July, 1956). 

The first two clauses deal with an explanation of this meeting— 
they are general in character and more or less serve as a pream¬ 
ble to this joint statement. The leaders first of all state that 4 a 
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detailed exchange of views took place on matters of common interest 
in a friendly and cordial atmosphere’. 

In the second clause the leaders while reviewing the international 
situation since Bandung express satisfaction that ‘the policies 
pursued by their countries have contributed to a certain extent towards 
lessening of international tension and to the development of relations 
between nations based on equality’. In other words it is a re-affir- 
niation of the fundamental of the Five Principles. 

While analysing the second clause of the statement we note— 
(*) That the leaders confirm that their policies have made definite 
contribution in lessening international tension;—(2) Secondly, that 
there has been development of relations between nations based on 
equality. 

I'llii.e Minister Cliou-En lai while delivering the political 
rept befoie the Chinese Ptople’s Political Consultative Conference 
on ;:0th January, 1956, made a similar ob&ervation—“since last 
year, the 'Bandung Spirit* for peaceful co-existence and against 
colonialism and the 'Geneva spirit* for the easing of international 
tension and the settlement of international disputes through negotia¬ 
tions have won glowing support among the peoples of the whole 
world.” (Political Report, page 4) 

An objective analysis of the existing international situation will 
also show that the leaders* observations regarding international situa¬ 
tion are fully justified. In tho Far East we note that diplomatic 
relation has been established between Peoples' China and Nepal. 
It is undoubtedly a great achievement m the context of the 'cold war*. 
An understanding has been reached between China and Indonesia on 
that vexed question of ‘dual Nationality.’ And the next important 
event is the conclusion of agreement between China and U.S.A. on 
the release of civilians between the respective States. 

Apart ftoin the Geneva Conference between the heads of the 
Governments which has practically opened a new epoch m the inter¬ 
national lelationa, re-establishment of relations between Yugoslavia 
and Soviet Union has made a major contribution in easing tension 
in the East and South East Europe. The establishment of diplomatic 
relati in betwecu Soviet Union and German Federal Republic and the 
signing of Austrian State Treaty are outstanding achievements of 
la9t one year which have greatly facilitated in lessening international 
tension and paving the way for stable peace. 
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Importance of contain and .summit talks 

The third clause lays emphasis on contacts and exchange of views 
etween leaders of different countries. It states in a categorical way 
that the 'contacts and talks between the leaders of various countries 
following different policies have contributed to a bettor understanding 
of each other’s view points and a mowing le cog nit ion of the principles 
of active and peaceful co-exigence/ 

Of course, the mipmuiue and mgeney of the 'contacts’ and 
'exchange of views’ between different countries in all level, have been 
gaining ground specially, after Chou-Nehru talks and the respective 
visit of the two Prime Ministers in India and China. In the historic 
Geneva Conference of heads of Governments of the Big Four Powers 
held in July. 1955, just alter the Bandung Conference-, we noticed again 
the urge and necessity of Mich talk and coni act between the heads 
of the Governments. Practically 'Geneva Conference* gave a new 
impetus and exhibited a new trend in the international relation. 

In the wordsof Ficnch Prime Minister M. Fidgar Faure—who 
while addressing the Geneva Conference remarked—‘our meeting is 
of a very exceptional chaucter. Uplo this day, none of us could 
have said that he had met even if separately, with the other three. 
There has been no similar conference among the Heads of Govern¬ 
ments in the past ten years. It is during these ten years that the 
so-called 'cold war* has developed. Our meeting can put an end to 
this particular historical period and, consequently, to the 'cold war/ 
That is what the peoples are hoping for. And it is our duty not to 
disappoint them.'* 

In the joint statement of Nehru-Bulganin-Khrushchev issued 
on the 13th December, 1955, the contribution of the visits and exchange 
of views of the leaders of the two countries was specially inentioned. 
It was stated that “the visit to India by N. A. Bulganin, Chairman 
of the U. S. B. R. Council of Ministers, and N. S. Khrushchev, 
Presidium Member of the U. S. S. It. Supreme Soviet, and the visit 
to the Soviet Union by Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
enabled them personally io become acquainted with the peoples of 
these countries and with their way of life, with the problems, achieve¬ 
ments and strivings of each country and resulted in mutual under¬ 
standing being zeached between them and the peoples of their coun¬ 
tries, based on mutual respect, good will and tolerance/’ (India* 
Soviet Joint Communique). 

The contribution of these ‘visits’ in the cause of universal peace 
wad mutual understanding has again been emphasised in the Supreme 

O-MOP—XI 
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Soviet Resolution (dated Dec. 9, *55). The resolution states—“The 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics believe*, 
that the visit of N. A. Bulganin, Chairman of the U. 8. S. R. Council 
of Ministers, and N. S. Khrushchev, Member of the Presidium of the 
U. S. S. R. Supreme Soviet, showed the great importance of personal 
contact between statesmen for mutual understanding, the establish¬ 
ment of confidence among States and the development of international 
co-operation. 0 

In the joint statement of Bnlganin-Eden issued on April 26 ol 
this year, we note a similar stress on 'personal contact.* The two 
heads of Governments belonging to two different Social camps stated 
that ‘they recognised that one of the important factors in streng¬ 
thening international confidence consists in personal contacts between 
leading statesmen, which have produced positive results.* 

Thus we note that the reference on ‘contacts and talks between 
the leaders of different countries* as stated in the communique is not 
an exclusive contribution of this document. But the manner in which 
the whole clause has been stated in the document, its emphasis and 
stress on the results already achieved and its link with the ‘growing 
recognition of the principles of peaceful and active co-existence is 
definitely a positive feature of this joint statement. 

Particular attention should also be drawn to the qualifying word 
‘active’ before ‘co-existence.* It conveys a new development aud 
advancement in the sphere of peaceful co-existeuce. In the 20th 
Congress report ot the Central Committee of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union Mr. Khrushchev while speaking on ‘peaceful 
co existence* emphasised that peaceful co-existence cannot be a static 
category and observed—“we believe thit countries with different social 
systems can do more than exist side by side. It is necessary to 
proceed further, to improve relations, strengthen confidence between 
countries and co-opeiafe.'* (Central Committee Report, p. 39;. 

From the leaders* statement we know that there has been an 

improvement even after the 20th Congress. The active co-existence 

to-day means that the countries with different social systems are not 

merely existing side by side - but they are also contacting with each 

other in an ‘active manner* in order to understand each other and to 

improve their relations and confidence. The statement thus records 

an advancement in the sphere of ‘peaceful co-existence.’ 

• 

The peaceful co existence is also clearly exhibited in the mutual 
help and economic assistance which are now taking place between 
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Governments of different political systems. Mr. A. I. Mikoyan, 
First Deputy Chairman of the U. 8. S. ft. Council of Ministers while 
addressing the 20Ui Congress observed that—“It is our firm conviction 
that lasting peaceful co-existence is inconceivable without trade, which 
offers a good basis for it even after the formation of the world 
markets.” (Speech at the 2Uth Congress, p *20). 

In the Nehru-Bulganin joint btatenient this point wdb specially 
stressed. The two leaders observed—“One of the most effective ways 
of reducing the fear and tension in international relations is removal 
of the barriers preventing co-operation and mutual understanding. 
In order to achieve this aim cultural and economic contacts must be 
fostered between the countries. .. “The Chaiiman of the O. S. 
S. R. Council ol Ministers, the Pieoidium Membei of the U S. S. R. 
Supreme Soviet and the Prime Minister of India, therefore, welcome 
the eoopeiation between the two countries in the building m India 
of the Iron and Steel Woiks at Bhilai and in the realization of other 
projects which are now the subject of negotiations.” The leaders 
also expressed “hope” that “(here will be a steady extension of the 
opportunities tor mutual contacts on a basis facilitating understanding 
and respect for the different ways of liJe in the two eountiies.” (Joint 
India-Soviet Communique, p. 4) 

In the Soviet-Bnrrnese agieement wo find a similar co-operation 
and exchange of trade. The joint statement states—“The Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Bn ion has agreed to assist and co-opciate with the 
Government of the Union of Bmma in the drawing up of a program 
of agricultuial development, the constinotion of major irrigation works, 
and the building of several industrial ontoiprises ” fSov iet-Burmeso 
Joint Economic Agreement). 

Again in the Soviet-Yugoslav etonomi • rela ion* we find the same 
spirit of goodwill and the extension of the active peaceful co-existcnce. 
The Polish-Pakistani trade agreement, signed in Pc binary of the 
current year, can serve as a convincing example in this connection; 
according to this agreement Poland will supph* Pakistan with machi¬ 
nery, electrical equipment anil other commodities in exchange for Jute, 
Cotton and other goods. 

Chinese-Egypt and Chine^e-Sudaii trade agreements made in 
the early part of this year aie impoitant events pointing to a closer 
relation between People's China and the Arab world 


Faith in Bandung 

While reaffirming their faith in the Bandung Principles the 
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leaders have tried to analyse the causes of ‘fears and apprehensions' 
which dominate the world to-day. They also consider that so long 
these maladies remain, no firm basis for peace can be established in 
the world. And the communique correctly underlines that progressive 
and gradual steps have to be undertaken for the removal of these 
barriers of peace. 

Causes of Fears and Apprehensions 

In the successive clauses, namely 5 to 8 the causes of fears 
and tensions as also different 6teps for their removal have been 
suggested. In the filth clause the signatories assert that groups* 
and blocks' of different nations ‘tend to perpetuate these fears'. 
Undoubtedly, these observations relate to 'military alliances' or 
'regional military blocks', like SEATO, NATO and Baghdad Pact. 
It may be recalled that the leaders have elsewhere expressed strong 
views against these alliances. 

The joint statement of Nehru-Bulganin states that, “The 
statesmen of the U.S.S.It. and the Prime Minister of India agree 
that the formation of military alliances or regional military blocs is 
not a means of enduing peace and security Such alliances have 
extended the boundaries of the 'cold war’ and have brought an 
element of instability into the areas concerned, added to the fear and 
tension and created further obstacles hindering the peaceful develop¬ 
ment ol the countries concerned. Peace and genuine security for 
the peoples can be assured only by the collective efforts of the states” 
(India-Soviet Joint Agreement, p. 4) 

Tripartite Arab Conference of Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
which was heid in Cano from March to II while recoid’ng their 
strong objection agtinst the 'Baghdad Pact’ declared “That the 
defence of the Arab world must be treated as a vital matter by the 
Arab states since their own security demands this. The Arab states 
should not paiticipate in pacts which certain foreign Powers are 
seeking to use m their interests while sacrificing the interests and 
aspirations of the Arab states and destroying the unity of oar nations.** 

Thus we note that the leaders' anxiety and concern regarding 
‘groups' and 'military alliance' are shared by a large section of the 
peace-loving nations of the world. Here the leaders have suggested 
three possible remedies for safeguarding peace. They are (i) 'collective 
security as against Zoual Security qjx a world basis, Hi) Enlargement 
of the sphere of freedom, (Hi) Ending of domination of one country 
over another. 
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Of course, these remedies are not new provisions since they 
are incorporated in the Bandung declaration as also in the joint 
statements of Nebru-Bulganin, Nehru-Tito agreement and other 
similar agreements. 

Disarmament 

The clause on disarmament is more or less a reiteration of the 
Bandung declaration. But the emphasis of the statement is parti, 
cularly on the prohibition and stopping of the experiments of 'nuclear 
and the thermonuclear weapons’. We know, that the recent experi¬ 
mentation of these dreadful weapons in the nature of explosions have 
caused widespread fear and disturbance in the minds of all sections 
of the people of the woild. 

That such experiments endanger the health of the civilians 
has recently been admitted by the scientists. £s such leaders' 
warning that 'a pollution of the atmosphere affecting other countries 
and large peaceful areas regardless of frontiers and are a violation 
of international morality* is timely. 

In the joint statement of Bulganin and Guy Mollet, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the French Republic we observed a 
genuine and sincere urge for Disarmament. The two Statesmen have 
stated—“In the course of the conversations, the representatives of 
the U.S.S.K. and France made a broad examination of the disarma¬ 
ment problem and agreed that, in the present conditions, it constitutes 
an urgent international problem. They are convinced that its solution 
will be of exceptional importance in diminishing international tension, 
strengthening confidence, and easing the burden of military 
expenditure. 

But unfortuuately no decison has yet been reached between the 
big powers over this vital question. The UN Disarmament 
Commission practically came to a deadlock in the last London 
Conference. The Soviet Union agreed to reduce its armed forces to 
the level suggested by the Western powers, but the Western 
powers did not agree to reduce their weapons as suggested by Soviet 
Union. In the Franco-Soviet joint agreement it has been admitted 
that—“The French government recognizes the importance of the 
Soviet government’s decision to reduce its armed forces and armaments 
unilaterally, and is of the opinion that this decision can facilitate 
the disarmament negotiations now in progress- 

The communique also expressed the leaders’ ‘deep interest in 
full and equal co-operation among nations in the field of peaceful 
uses of atcmic energy.' 
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Development of Under-Developed Countries and Normalisation 

of International Trade 

Development of underdeveloped countries is an urgent necessity— 
since economic dependency leads to political dependency and ultimate 
interference in the domain of soverignty and freedom. In the 
Bandung Conference the resolution on ‘Economic co-operation* 
(Sec. Al) stated that ‘the Asian-African Conference recognised the 
urgency of promoting economic development in the Asian-African 
region*. In the 3rd paragraph of the same resolution we find—“The 
Asian-African Conference recommended the early establishment 
of the special United Nation*' fund for economic development.** 
(Asian-African Conference final Communique). 

And in the 20th Session of the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council, held m Geneva from July 5 to August 5, *55 the represen¬ 
tatives from India, Pakistan and Egypt urged the speediest 
possible establisl tnent of the Special United Nations' Fund. The 
U.S.S.R. repieseutative extended his country’s support for 
the creation of such a Fund Hut the ‘diaft resolution’ could 
not be adopted due to opposition of economically advanced 
countries like U.K. and U.S.A. 

In this couection it is interesting to note that m the Fianco- 
Soviet joint statement we find a separate paragraph on Economic and 
Technical Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries. The two states¬ 
men of two different social camps have stated — “The government of 
the Soviet Union and the government of France expressed their full 
agreement on the need for common effort in rendering economic and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, which would permit 
the establishment of closer cooperation between countries and contri¬ 
bute to reduction of international tension.*' 

The joint Comjj.umque of Nehru-Nasser-Tito has once again 
reiterated the Bandung demand that U.N. Fund for economic 
development be constituted and enabled to function effectively. 

In the next paragraph the leaders emphasised for normalisation 
and extension of international trade. 

The imposition of embargoes and obstacles are well known 
devices in ‘pressure politics’. In recent period we have noticed such 
economic blockades and pressures in the case of People's China, 
Yugoslavia and East European countries. There can be no doubt 
that these obstacles are hindrances in building up a healthy and 
normal international trade. They create tensions and hostility f - 
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As such their removal will certainly lead to a lessening of inter- 
national tension as has been clearly exhibited in the normalisation of 
Soviet-Yugoslav economic relation. 

Areas op Tension 

The clauses 9-12 have focussed graphically the principal areas of 
tension and conflict and suggestions have been made for reducing 
tension and for promotion of stable peace. The leaders consider that 
the problem of Far East cannot be ‘adequately solved’ without the 
full co-opeiation of the People's Republic of China. They have also 
expressed their belief that China should be represented in the U.N. 
This demand for rightful place of People’s China is one of the 
Fundamentals of the foreign policy of India. ,She is practically 
insisting this demand ever since her recognition of the new Chinese 
Government. It may be mentioned that this demand could not be 
included in the Bandung Declaration due to the opposition of some of 
the participating members. Of course, the Conference demanded that 
membership of the United Nations should be universal. In this 
connection it may also be recalled that Egypt has very recently 
recognised People’s China and negotiations are now being held for 
establishing diplomatic relations between the two States. Yugoslavia 
eIbo has long ago recognised People’s China and has regular diplomatic 
relations with her. 

And to-day peace-loving Nations of Asia, Africa and Europe are 
convinced that “durable peace in Asia is impossible without according 
the People’s Republic of China its lawful place in the United Nations 
Organisation.” 


Germany 

About Germany the leaders have stated that the pioblem of 
Germany should be solved in confirmity with the wishes of German 
people by peaceful negotiated settlements. And we also know that 
the peace of Europe, specially that of Central Europe, depends on the 
peaceful solution of the German question. 

Middle East 

The next important question that has been discussed by these 
Statesmen is the problem of ‘Middle East*. The communique states 
that /the conflicting interests of Great powers have ad le.l to the 
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difficulties of the situation 9 It also states that 'these problems should 
be consideied on their merits safeguarding legitimate economic 
interests but basii^ solutions on the freedom of the people concerned.’ 

We know that the key politics in Middle East is 'oil. 1 We have 
also seen how the Western Imperialist powers maintained all these 
years their grim exploitation in the name of 'trade and business’ 
in the entire Arab World. In order to dominate their oil interest 
they have even flagrantly interfered in their internal affairs. In 
recent tunes Iran is a typical example of this. But in the post-War 
period problems in the nature of crises have developed due to their 
own imperialist rivalries and in the growing liberation movement of 
the Arab world. 

Several Conferences, even at the ‘Summit level’ have been held 
between gieat powers to solve their disputes and to consolidate their 
position in the Middle East. But instead of a 'happ> solution’, there 
has been a deepening of the cribis. 

The nature of the ciisis has been well depicted by the famous 
Soviet monthly ‘Internatior al Affairs.* While commenting on the 
last ‘Washington Conference* held in January of this jear between 
Piime Mnublei Eden and the American President, the paper observes 
—‘The main reason lor Eden*s Washington visit was undoubtedly 
the situation in the Middle East, where British diplomacy is in a 
serious predicament of a double nature. 

On the one hand, through her colonialist policy, in particular the 
Organization of the Baghdad Pact, Britain has antagonized the peoples 
of the Arab East, imperilling her position there. On the other hand, 
the bitter struggle for Middle Eastern oil between U. S. and British 
monopolies has greatly aggravated Anglo-American contradictions and 
is seriously affecting British economy. (Internalional Affairs, No. 
3, p. 28). 

Not only this. The paper has also indicated grave news—‘Fur¬ 
thermore the recent reports indicate that the United States and more 
especially Britain intend to move their troops into the Middle East 
for the alleged purpose of ‘settling* disputes between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours. These reports have not yet been refuted/ (Ibid, 
p. 31). 

And with this if we remember tbe Soviet note that—'Soviet 
Union cannot remain indifferent to the situation taking shape in tbe 
Middle East/ the situation in the Middle East cannot but be grave. 
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Under these circumstances, the present communique of the three 
heads of the State has displayed the most sober and the reasonable 
way by which the present conflict and the deadlock between the EaBt 
and West may be ended. 

The communique very conectly points out that ‘the freedom and 
the goodwill of the people of those areas aie not only essential for 
peace but also to safeguard legitimate economic interests ’ Now this 
is very important. The lcadeis do neither ignore outright nor refuse 
the ‘help* or ‘assistance* of the advanced powers in the matter of 
dev^opment of the backward States They also consider that the 
investments of Western powers in the Middle East—so far they are 
lelated to the national interests of the Aiab States—can expect their 
leasonable and due shaie. In the piesi nt international context this 
approach of the Brioni Conference will have a lasting contribution 
in the rapproaehmeut of Ea^t and West and in the actual application 
of the Five Principles. 

The leadeis have also warned the conflicting powers that their 
‘economic interests* as also ‘peace* in the Middle East can only be 
safeguarded with indepen leucc aul goodwill of the Arib Nations. 
That means, econo me tnnsactions and mutual benefit can take place 
in a healthy and peaceful inannci only between tne equaK 

In the next clause the leaders while expressing then grave con¬ 
cern over the situ ition in Algcua urged for a cessation of hostilities 
and negotiation between the panics concerned for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the problem 

The concluding clause gives us the basic approach of these three 
heads of the State to the present Woild problem. They consider that 
‘the problems of the world cannot be settled at one step and that it 
is necessary to peisevere patiently and with goodwill in attempts to 
find solution.’ 

And their fundamental approach in the matter is ‘to cteate a 
climate of peace and to act in accord inee with the basic principles of 
the U. N. Charter.’ 

In our preliminary remarks we stated that the Brioni Conference 
gave the ‘form and content to Panchasila ' And we have seen in 
our analysis of the different clauses of this biilliant communique how 
the principles of Soveteignty, Equality and Mutual benefit, Non- 
aggression, Non-interference and Peaceful Co-existence have been 
actually interpreted and woiked out in different parts of the world 
during the last one year. That peaceful co-oxistence to-day is a living 
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reality and a dynamic principle and that the climate of peace 1b daily 
being extended have been amply stated in this historic document. 

And we may conclude with the following words from a recent 
statement of political commentator that the ‘The position of advocates 
of international co-operation is growing stronger in all countries. An 
extensive Zone of peace has been formed, which includes big and 
small countries and embraces the majority of the population of the 
Globe.’ (New Times, No. *21, 1956). 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 
AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 

HAM4NATH IvUNDU, M.Sc. 
ipphed Psychology Section, Calcutta University 

It is always desiiable that each mao's occupation should be suited 
to his potentialities and capacities. If our woik is suitable we shall 
surely discover some positive good and some real satisfaction in that 
occupation. But on the other hand if we choose a wrong occupation, 
v\e are sure to suffer seriously thioughout our whole life. We are 
not satisfied, not emotionally balanced, blame oui tools and conse¬ 
quently fail to earn plenty to support our families. Thus, the employer 
and the employee, to complete the picture of an industrial situation, 
both fail to obtain the ultimate benefit. 

Throughout the world men and women constantly strive to make 
a living and to live happily. The purpose of vocational guidance is 
to help each individual in achieving these objectives. It aims helping 
individuals in achieving success and happiness through proper voca- 
tional adjustment. In all the progressive countiies of the world the 
importance of vocational guidance has long been recognised. In 
India the need of such a guidance has begun to be just felt. 

Rise of Vocational Guidance Movement 

The programme of scientific vocational guidance was perhaps first 
drawn up about half a century ago by Farson. His mission was to 
help the unemployed boys and girls with employments judiciously 
catered according to their respective m^iits (/ e by knowing their 
capacity, ability, intelligence, etc). Mis. Quincy A Shaw founded 
in 1908 the first Vocational Bureau in Boston and its chief organiser 
was Parson. In 1907 at Basley, Mr Stokea started an office to 
advise the parents and children for apprenticeship in different voca¬ 
tions. The most direct stimulation to systematic research in thiB 
field came from Hugo Mtinsterberg who, in 191*2, while serving as 
the Director of the Psychological Laboratory at Harvard University, 
first formulated clearly and extensively the problems and programme 
of vocational psychology. From this origin, vocational guidance was 
started all over the world. During the First World War, the methods 
of vocational guidance were extensively utilized. Psychologists were 
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called upon to render service in the classification of army and 
navy personnel and in the selection of men for specialized branches 
of these services. 

In India, the first plan of research and service in vocational 
guidance was drawn up by the Applied Psychology Section of the 
Calcutta University in the year 1938. Some enthusiastic research 
workers of the Section had actually staited the work of guiding the 
young individuals in obtaining their suitable occupations. From that 
time on, the Section is engaged in the 6et vices and researches on 
vocational guidance programme. Gradually a number of vocational 
guidance centres sprang up in different parts of India, (Patna, Mysore 
etc.) under the patronage of the respective Universities. In Bombay 
there is also a centre maintained by a priviie organisation In 1954, 
the Government of India started a Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidauce in Delhi. Consequently, to give effect to 
the schemes of the India Government, Vocational and Educational 
Guidance Centres have been start* d in Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Patna under the direct contiol of the lespective Slate Govern¬ 
ments. Other centres of the different State Governments are expec¬ 
ted to stait functioning very soon. 


A Vocational Guidance Puogi.amme 

In vocational guidance woik, the individual presents himself 
with all hi^ p rsonal qualities and the ta^k is to find a suitable career 
for him. It has been defined as—“the giving of information, assis¬ 
tance, and advice in choosing a career, prepaiing for it, and progress¬ 
ing in it." 

Every vocation deman Is certain physical and also some specific 
ps>chol igical qualities (intelligence, temperament, special ability, 
etc.) from those who enter it. The Tndividuils who satisfy these re¬ 
quirements can be su^ccs-ful in it. Thus in giving vocational guidmee 
our main task will be to mike an attempt to survey the individual's 
whole ‘inward talent' and Ins whole ‘outward environment of fortune*. 
Correlating the results of these two enquiries, we can determine his 
maximum fitness in a particular vocation and accordingly vocational 
advice is given. "Always our aim will be to direct the person to work 
in which as many as possible his talents will be utilized, and which 
does not demand, as an essential requirement, any particular talent 
which he doeB not~happen to possess.*’ It is, therefore, necessary to 
study the individual in all aspects—physical, psychological and others* 
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before any advice is given for a particular vocation. Thus by means 
of scientific guidance procedures, proper service can be given to an 
individual or more broadly to the society or country to which he 
belongs. 

In short, the essential constituents of a sound scheme of voca* 
iional guidance are—(t) to conduct a careful and comprehensive study 
of the individual’s potentialities, attainments, interests, aspirations 
and limitations, (if) to investigate the minimum requirements and 
conditions of success of the different occupations, (hi) to compare 
the two groups of data in order to discover the kind of work in which 
there is the greatest probability of his being successful and satisfied, 
and ( iv ) to tram and introduce the individual iu the particular 
selected occupations. 

Important Fvcrous for Vocational Guidance 

Intelligence is a very important factor for this purpose and its 
assessment before guidance is of prime importance. An individual 
should not enter in an occupation which demands a degree of 
intelligence greater than he possesses, or iu one in which his 
intelligence will not be fully utilized. In the former case undue strain 
and in latter case worries and boredom would be the ultimate 
result. So correct assessment ol intelligence is \ery essential. Next 
comes the problem of testing specific abilities, viz—mechanical, 
mauual, constluctional, etc. of the candidate. It is also important to 
examine other psychological qualities, like—memory, attention, 
reaction time, etc. An enquiry into the scholastic abilities may 
strengthen our data. 

Another important factor for the purpose of scientific guidance 
is the determination of temperamentil qualities A man might have 
necessary intelligence and specfic abilities, blit lis may be unfit 
temperamentally. We can easily imagine what the condition of a 
man nn-co-operative b} nature will be, it he is led into activities 
which require a high degree of co-operativencss. 

No less important is the study of unconscious processes and 
tendencies of the individual. Interests, motives, ambitious, aversions, 
etc., which are in many cases highly related to vocational success, 
grow from the unconscious part of the mind. The temperament of 
the individual also bears a closed connection with the unconcious 
part of mind. But this problem lias not yet been taken into 

reasonable cosideration. 
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Physical examination is also nece&sary, for there are occupations 
which demand a high degree of physical fitness. Individuals 
possessing other mental equipments but lacking in physical qualities, 
should not be advised to take such vocations. So complete enquiry 
of physical health as well as some objective estimates of general 
appearance and special tiaits are necessaiy. 

Standardized and objective interview of the candidate, of his/ 
her parents and of his/her teacher* are also another important 
part for scientific guidance. Interview with the candidate must 
be mainly centered round his/her favourite activities, leisure interests, 
vocational ambition, etc. From the parents information as regards 
home condition of the boy is to be obtained. The object of this 
interview is to get some idea about the family environment in which 
he/sbe lives and breathes, as well as to study the heredity and peculiar 
characterestics of the candidate. From the teacher, information 
about the boy as regards his interest in particular kinds of studies, 
academic proficiency, extra-curricular activities,his behaviour towards 
class-mates and his natural attitudes towards the teachers, etc. are 
to be obtained. Parents' and teachers' vocat onal plan must have to be 
considered. These interviews also seive the purpose of minimising the 
variations of the details obtained from the tests 

When all the information is thus gathered by following the 
different procedures mentioned above, the adviser is in a position to 
guide the boy in his choice of a particular career or cateers. 
Vocational counsellor must also know and be well acquainted with 
the information about the varied occupations that are existing m 
the country, so also the qualifications and requirements, which are 
necessary for entering and achieving success in them. For this, 
he should have recouise to the help and co-operalion of the successful 
and unsuccessful men in diffeient vocations. 

School's Responsibility 

The main problems of education are to know the potentialities 
of the student ard to arrange his education in such a way that his 
potentialities may be properly developed. When the potentialities of 
the individual are known by *ome psychological tests and techniques, 
it is the duty of the teacher to tackle the student properly in the 
school situation. Thus we see that the teachers can really help the 
student to take up a certain vocation at the end of his educational 
career and they can also guide the individual by engaging him in 
proper subject or subjects by which he can utilize best his educational 
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talents. Therefore, vocational guidance really comes into school 
situations and the problems of it are really the problems of education. 
Particular training will have to be given according to the vocational 
potentialities of the individual and teachers should help them to 
grow their potentialities in a proper way. 

In many countries, particularly m America ‘school counsellors* 
are appointed for the purpose of directing the child at the outset 
of his college career. The results are highly successful. Children 
who had taken vocational guidance along psychological Hues and 
who followed the advice given were definitely placed to greater 
advantage m occupation than those who, after receiving such advice, 
did not follow it. So it seems very benefecial to include vocational 
guidance system in school leaving stage. 

Vocational Guidance Bureau 

It has heen already mentioned that a number of vocational 
guidance bureau* have been started functioning in different parts of 
India. Though the workers in this field have started their work 
on scientific basis and lines. But in order to he an ideal one, a 
guidance bureau, must include some other important activities and 
must be well pro\ided with trained men and proper equipments. 

I now proceed to put forward a few words about the functions 
that a newly started vocational guidance bureau should perform. My 
suggestions are based on the experience that we have gathered in 
course of our vocational guidance work in Applied Psychology Section, 
Calcutta University. 

(a) Occupational survey—A detailed knowledge of various 
occupations that are provided in the particular country or district is 
very essential. We must determine from occupational survey the 
particular vocations that are to be considered for the purpose of 
recommendation. When the available occupations m the particular 
district are listed, next task will be to determine what mental and 
physical qualities and what traits of temperament and character were 
likely to favour success in each of them. Strictly speaking, for 
proper guidance only qualitative value of the mental traits and 
temperament will not serve the real purpose. Quantitaive values and 
also the knowledge about the lequirement of minimum amount of 
those mental, temperamental and physical qualities will be necessary. 
In many cases, job-analyses are essential to determine these qualitative 
and quantitative values. We must also enquire the demands of each 
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occupation ?. e. how many openings are likely to occur in each occu¬ 
pation. 

Many vocational guidance bureaus m the progressive countries 
have already determined piofiles with respect to each vocation. In 
India, no such vocational profiles have yet been determined. Recently, 
Psychology Department of the Calcutta University have started their 
work in this line. When such profiles are determined in our country, 
the problems of guidance will be much easier. 

(6) Qualities of the candidates—One of the foremost tasks of a 
guidance buieau is to prepare test batteries to find out the mental 
qualities of the candidates. The difficulty in this work ( particularly 
in our country ) is that many tests suitable for determining the quali¬ 
ties are not ) et available. So proper test will have to be devised. 
Some amount of work has already been done by the different 
guidance bureaus in India to construct suitable tests, but consideung 
the vastness of the need the endeavour is still \ery slender indeed, 

(c) To test the candidate—This testing would cover the 7-fold 
testing programme ( 1 . e. physique, intelligence, temperament; special 
ability, interest, disposition, general attitude ) of Rodger of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Interviews with the 
subject and also with his/her gurdian and toacheis are also to be taken 
into consideration. A vocational counsellor must be properly trained 
and experienced because interpretation of the examinee’s reaction to 
test situations depend upon his training, experience and personality. 

These three steps mentioned above may be called diagnostic 
functions of the vocational guidance bureau. But a vocational guidance 
bureau must not only be diagnostic in nature, it must also be 
prognostic or directive. To function as directive, it must include two 
other important items. 

(d) Training arrangement—Arrangement of training must be 
made for the proper development of the young hoys in the particular 
line. It is the duty of the State as well as the society to follow the 
advice of the vocational guidance bureau in developing their potentia¬ 
lities. If any candidate is not economically well off, the bureau must 
make such an arrangement as the financial insufficiency of the 
candidate may not stand on the way of developing his potentialities. 
Guidance is useless if the State does not take proper care of the guided 
individuals. 

(e) Follow-up career—The follow-up career of the young 
individual admitted in a particular Institute for training must be taken 
into consideration. His previous scores in the tests at the time of 
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guidance mast have to be validated with the success of the institute. 

If he does not do well then proper methods should be adopted to find 
out the causes of his failure. If aoy error is found in the guidance 
procedure, his vocational guidance will have to be reconsidered. Next 
task of a vocational guidance bureau will be to establish the individual 
in a particular profession after his training is complete. But good 
academic career is no guarantee that he will do well in the parti¬ 
cular profession. So even in the professional cireer the Bureau must 
keep watch upon the candidate as to how he is working in that line. 

We have discussed in brief the main procedures (with some 
suggestions ) of the vocational guidince techniques. It is evident 
from the foregoing discussion that both the educational and vocational 
Tuidanccs should be take u up simultaneously, for building up one’s 
career. School’s re-p msibility in this sphere is certainly very great. 
Tea'hers definitely pliy a major role in building up one’s career. So 
,t seems essential that vocational specialists and counsellors should 
be appointed in each school for proper implementation of the guidance 

procedures and techniques. 


7—191OP—XI 



JAMES JOYCE AND THE PROBLEM OF 

‘THE WORD - 


Smu Ch \ rTFRJEE M.A 

Reviewing Mr. E M Forster's Uperts of the Novel m 1927, 
Virginia woolf lamented that the lesouices of language—'the 
medium', ‘the word*—are \eiy seldom considere 1 a part of the 
technique of fiction : 

“...In Fiance and Russia they take fiction seriously. 
Flaubert spends a month seeking a phiase to describe cabbage. 
Tolsto> write* M'ar and Peace seven time* over ..It the 
English critic were le&9 domestic, le.s assiduous to protect the 
rights of what it pleases him to call hte, the novelist might 
be bolder too. Ho might cut adrift from the eternal tea-table 
and the plausible and pieposterous formulas which are supposed 
to repiesent the whole of our human adventuie But then 
the story might wobble . the plot might crumble rum might 
seize upon the chaiacteis The novel, in short, might become a 
work ot art.” 

(The Ait of Fiction : The Moment and the other essays , 

pp. 92—93.) 

The fundamental novehstic problem of today is “the word.” 
Any study of James Joyce and his fictional technique must begin, 
therefore, with a proper examination of the use of “the woid.” The 

age when a writer tried his best to piesent an image of life-an 

image of which the truth to life was more important than the words 

used-could not possibly last for ever. As the most self-conscious 

artist of the word that has yet existed Joyce attempted to confer upon 
language a complete autonomy and endeavoured to create a verbal 
vision of life that apparently had very little to do with time and space. 
This leads us directly to his aesthetic theory in general and to the 
theory of “epiphany” in particular. 

The theory of epipbany, as expressed by Joyce in Stephen Hero 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 9 is central to a complete 
understanding of James Joyce as a novelist; and all his successive 
novels up to Finnegans Wake can be taken as eitber illustrations or 
enlargements of a practical application of this aesthetic theory. In 
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Dubliners, Jojce in a senes of ‘epiphanies' desctibes the most crucial, 
and tLeteioie revealing, moments in the live, ot tuvial and cotnmm- 
place character In Stephen lino, besides giving i detailed dosctip- 
tion of the theoiyjie dlu.nates it The Ik rome says laiewell after 
‘an instant of all but union’ 1 The Porttail is ako an epiphan)— 

a definite insight into and a shewing foitli-of tin authoi hnnaelt 

as a young man, and i s meant to be a ha 0 ment u> due’ to the leal 
meaning oi hie taken a*, a whole L/lynts is an epiphany ot Leopold 
Bloom and Stephen Dedalus Finnetfans Wake may be takui as 
a very big enlaigement of the sime epiphany of human life lu 
this Joyce does not “epiphamze” anv ptitle u] it peieon, but m 
it he tries to “epiphamze” the entne hum in history (‘the nightmare* 
horn which he was trying to detach hnuself) on multiple planes with 
the help of a polysynthetic language H C V Ins family, the 

the city of Dublin hib ethics and teligion, become the symbolic staple 
ot all human life 

The best explanation ab well as an illustrative description of the 
theory of epiphany ib given in Stephen Hero 

“He was passing through Eccles' St one evening, one 
misty evening, with all these thoughts dancing the dance 
of onrest in his biain when a tuvial incident set him composing 
some ardent verses which he entitled a Vilanelle of the 
Temptress’. A young lady was standing on the steps of one 
ol those biown brick houses wlndi seem the veiy incarnation of 
lush paralysis. \ young gentleman was lean ng on the rusty 
railings of the aiea Stephen as he passed on his quest heard 
the following fragment of a colloquy out of which he received 
an impression keen enough to afflict his sensitiveness very 
seveielj. 

The Young Lady-(diiwlmg discieetly) O, Yes 

... I was . . . . af the . cha . pel 

The Young Gentleman-hniudibly) I- 

(agam inaudibh) T . 

The Young L*uh - — Goftly) G , but you le . 

\e . . . i\ . wick ed 

This triviality made him think of collecting many such 

moments together m a book of epiphanies By an epiphany he 
meant a sudden spiritual manifestation, whether m the vulgarity 
of speech or of gesture oi in a inemotable phase ol the mind 
itself. He believed that it was ior the man oi letters to record 


1 Stephen Hero -p. 177. 
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these epiphanies with extreme care, seeing that they themselves 
are the most delicate and evanescent of moments. Ue told 
Cranly that the clock of the Ballast Office was capable of an 
epiphany. Cranly questioned the inscrutable dial of the Ballast 
Office with bis no less inscrutable countenance. 

“-Yes, said Stephen. I will pass it time after time, 

allude to it, refer to it, catch a glimpse of it. It is only an 
item in the catalogue of Dublin's street furniture. Then all 

at once 1 see it and I know at once what it is : epiphany- 

-What ?- 

"——Imagine my glimpses at that clock as the groupings 
of a spiritual eye which seeks to adjust its vision to an exact 
focus. The moment the focus is reached the object is epiph- 
enized. It is just in this epiphany that I find the third, the 
supreme quality of beauty." 1 

Joyce explains his own conception of art as an epiphany, 'a 
sudden spiritual manifestation’ that enables the artist to have a 
deep insight into the lives of others, and by capturing some of ‘the 
most delicate and evanscent of moments* the artist can and does 
find a clue to the meaning of human life as a whole. 

This theory of epiphany is, however, for Jojee bound up intima¬ 
tely with the three cardinal principles of Aquinas These principles 
are integntas, C onsonantia and claritas. Again Stephen explains all 
this in a pseudo-scholastic manner thus : 

"-You know what Aquinas says : The three things 

requsite for beauty are, integrity, wholeness, symmetry and 
radiance. Some day I will expand that bentence into a 
treatise. Consider the performance of your own mind when 
conironted with any object, hypothetically beautiful. Your 
mind to appiehend that object divides the entire universe into 
two parts, the object, and !he void which is not the object. To 
appiehend it you must lift it away from everything else : and 
then you perceive that it is one integral thing, that is a thing. 
You recognise its integrity. Isn't that so V- 

And then ? - 

-That is the first quality of beauty : it is declared in a 

simple sudden synthesis of the faculty which apprehends. What 
then ? Analysis then. The mind considers the object, in whole 
and in part, in relation to itself and to other objects, examines 

1 Stephen Hero . Cape edition, 1944. pp. 188—9. 
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the balance of its pans, contemplates the form of the object, 

traverses every cranny of the sit ucture. So the iniod receives 
the impression of the symmetry of the object. The mind 
recognises that the object is in the strict sense of the word, 
a thin , a definitely constituted entity. You see ?- 

-Now for the third quality. For a long time I couldn’t 

make out what Aquinas meant. He uses a figuarative word 
(a very unusual thing for him) but 1 have solved it. Claritas 
is quidditas. After the analysis which discovers the second 
quality the mind makes the only logically pis^ible synthesis 
and discovers the third quality. This is the moment which 
I call epiphany. First we recognise that the object is one 
integral thing, then we recognise that it is an organised com¬ 
posite structure, a thing m fact: finally, when, the relation of 
the parts is exqusite, when the parts aie adjusted to the special 
point, we recognise that it is that thing which it is. Its soul, 
its whatnes6, leaps to us from the vestment of its appearance. 
The soul of the commonest object, the structure of which is 
so adjusted, seems to us radiant. The object achieves its 
epiphany.” (pp. 189-90). 

This explanation is quite simple and straightioiward. Later 
on Joyce developed his aesthetic theory further, but it tended to 
become more complicated. This iB wliil lie says in the Portrait : 

“Look at that basket, he said. 

I see it, said Lynch. 

-In order to see that basket, said Stephen, your mind 

first of all separates the basket from the rest of the visible 
universe which is not the basket. The first phase of apprehen¬ 
sion is a bounding line drawn about the object to be appre¬ 
hended. An aesthetic image is piesented to us cither in space 
or in time. What is audible is piesented in time, what is 
visible is piesented in space. But temporal or spatial, the 
aesthetic image is first luminously apprehended as self-bounded 
and self-contained upon the immeasurable’background of space 
or time which is not it. You apprehended it as one thing. 
You see it as a whole. You apprehended its wholeness. That 
is integritas. 

-Bull's eye ! said Lynch, laughing. Go on. 

-Then, said Stephen, you pass from point to point, 

led by its formal lines ; you apprehend it as balanced part 
again Bt part within its limits ; you feel the rhythm of its 
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structure in other words, the synthesis of immediate percep¬ 
tion is followed by the analysis of apprehension. Having first 
felt that it is one thing you feel now that it is a thing. You 
apprehended it as complex, multiple, divisible, separable, made 
up of its parts, the result of its parts and their sum, harmonious. 
That is consonantta. 


-Bull’s eye again ! said Lynch wittily. Tell me now 

what is claritas and }ou win the cigar. 

-The connotation of the word, Stephen haid, is rather 

vague. Aquinas uses a term which seems to be inexact. It 
baffled me for a long time. It would lead you to believe that 
he had in mind symbolism or idealism, the supreme quality 
of beauty being a light from some other woild, the idea of 
which the matter was but the shadow, the reality of which it 
was but the symbol. I thought he might mean that claritas 
was the artistic discovery and lepresentation of the divine 
purpose in anything or a force of generalisation which would 
make the aesthetic image a universal one, make it outshine 
its proper conditions. But that is literary talk. I understand 
it so. When you have apprehended that basket as one thing 
and have then analysed it according to its form and appre¬ 
hended it as a thing you make the only synthesis which is 
logically and aeastlietically permissible. You see that it is that 
thing which it is and no other thing. The radiance of 
which he speaks is the scholastic quidditas , the whatness ol 
a thing. This supreme quality is felt by the artist when 
the aesthetic image is first conceived in his imagination. The 
mind in that mysterious instant Shelley likened beautifully to 
a fading coal 1 The instant wherein that supreme quality ol 
beauty, the cleai radiance of the aestht tic image, is apprehended 
luminously by the mind which lias been arrested by its whole¬ 
ness and fascinated by its lianrony is the luminious silent 
state of aesthetic pleasure, a spiritual state very like to that 
cardiac condition which the Italian physiologic Luigi Galvam, 
using a phrase almost as beautiful as Shelley's, called the 
enchantment of the heart. 


1 J. uses the same tonus in Ulysses while discussing Shakespeare : “In the itotsosf 
instant of imagination; when the mind, Shelley says, jb a fading c<al that which, I wa*» 
it that which I am and that which in possibility I may come to he." p. 192. 
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Stephen paused and though his companion did not speak, 
felfc that his words had called up, around them a though ten • 
chanted silence. 

-What I have said, he began again, relers to beauty 

in the wider sense of the word, in the sense which the]>ord 
has in the literary tradition. In the market place it has another 
sense. When we speak of beauty in the second sense of the 
term our judgement is influenced in the first place by the art 
itself and by the form of that art The image, it is clear, 
mu6t be set between the mind or senses of the artist himself 
and the mind or senses or others. If you bear this in memory 
you will see that art necessaiily divides into three forms pro- 
gteasing from one to the next. These fotms are : the lyrical 
form, the form wherein the artist presents his image in imme¬ 
diate 1 elation to him c elf ; the epical form, the form wherein 
he presents bis image in mediate relation to liiuiself and to 
others ; the diamatic form, the fonn wherein he presents his 
image in immediate i elation to others.” (Cape Edition, 
pp. 241-43). 

Joyce doeb not stop here. As is apparent, his theory has become 
much more complicated after the expjsition lie had given in Stephen 
Hero. Joyce improves upon Aquinas and brings in the viewB of 
Shelley. The distinction that he makes between the lyrical, 
epical and dramatic forms is germinal to his aesthetic theory. He 
goes on with his exposition : 

** -Lessing, said Stephen, should not have taken a 

group of statues to write of. The art, being inferior, does not 
present the forms, I spoke of, distinguished clearly one from 
another. Even in literatuie, the highest and most spiritual 
art, the forms are often confused. The lyrical form is in 
fact the simplest verbal vesture of an instant of emotion, a 
rhythmical cry such as ages ago cheered on the man who 
pulled at the oar or dragged stones up a slope. He who 
utters it is more conscious of the instant of emotion than 
of himself _as feeling emotion. The simplest epical form is 
seen emerging out of lyrical literature when the artist prolongs 
and broods upon [himself as the centre of an epical event 
and this form progresses till the centre of emotional gravity 
is equidistant from the artist himself and from others 
The narrative is no longer purely personal. The personality 
of the artist passes into the narration itself, flowing round and 
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round the persons and the action like a vital sea. This progress 
you will see easily In that old English ballad Turpin Hero which 
begins in the first person and ends in the third person. The 
dramatic form is reached when the vitality which has flowed 
and eddied round each person fills every person with such vital 
force that he or she assumes a proper and intangible aesthetic 
life. The personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence 
or a mood and then a fluid and lambent nairative, finally refines 
itself out of existence, iiupersonalises itself, so to speak. The 
aesthetic image in the dramatic form is life purified in and 
reprojected from the human imagination. The mystery of 
aesthetic like tint of material creation is accomplished. The 
artist, like the God of the creation, remains within or behind 
or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of 
existence, lrdifferent, paiing his fingernails. “ (Ibid.pp. 241-215.) 

The epiphany, it seems, is in effect the same literary device that 
goes under the name of nuance Mr. Harry Levin considers it a new 
literary technique which is “Joyce’s contribution to that series of 
developemnts which convert narrative into short-story supplant plot 
with style, and turn the raconteur into a candid-camera expert. The 
measure of success, in so attenuated a form, is naturally the degree 
of concentration .'* 1 Even the stroke of the Ballast Office clock 
can produce this same effect and the whole of Ulysses is an elongated 
commentary on this remark made by Stephen earlier. Theodore 
Spencer, who elited the incomplete and fragmentary Stephen Hero f 
also lays great sticks on this aspect of Joyce’s art and says: “It is 
theory which implies a lyrical rather than a dramatic view of life. 
It emphasizes the radianco, the effulgence, of the thing itself revealed 
in a special moment, an unmoving moment, of time. The moment, 
as in the macrocosmic lyric of Finnegans Wake , may involve all 
other moments, but it still remains essentially static, and though 
it may have all time for its subject-matter it is essentially timeless.” 9 
Bat both these descriptions are inadequate so far as Joyce’s unique 
contribution to fictional technique is concerned. If epiphany only 
means the experience of a sense of revelation when a writer looks 
upon a fragment of the work-a-day world, dissociated from his im¬ 
mediate subjective or objective concerns and gains a meaning beyond 
this reality, surely many other writers have experienced this. Such 
a revelation is sorely as valid as a religious experience of the same 

1 Harry Levin t James Joyce, p. 20. 

* Introduction s Stephen Hem, n. 14, 
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order. But that is not all With Joyce. He formulated a systematic 
theory of this aesthetic experience. W.th him it is not a transcenden- 
tal view of experience. The theory gave Joyce a new technique 
of characterization and a new style of expression which made gradual 
progress as he went on writing his successive novels : from the first 
person to the third person, from the individual to the universal and 
from the kinetic to the static. This is Stephen’s “lyrical-epical- 
diamatic" progression “The artist, like the God of the creation, 
remains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, 
refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his tinker nails." With 
Joyce then, Claritas must have both xntegritas an! consonants and 
then claritas itself shill merge in quulditas. The key to the under¬ 
standing of the theory of epiphany is to be found in the rather terse 
form nils : “Claritas is quulditas ." 

In Dubliners , Joyce often achieve* this claritas through an 
ordinaiy oi even inviil mcilent of life or a htil 3 particular detail 
which illuminates the other details of life and mtegiates them. Let 
us fake the case of Farrington in Counterparts . Farrington beats 
his innocent little son Torn moLcilessIy and apparently without leason. 
But this heartless treatment of a son by his fuller reminds us of 
the petty tyranny of Firrmgtou’s e nployer. Perhips the best ex- 
au pie is to be found in the concluding story of Dubliners—The Dead. 
Gabriel Conroy is a man of immense self-confidence. Misses Morkan’s 
annual dance is a “great affair". It is a huge gathering of different 
types of people. Gabiiel delivers a speech. He rejects the dead 
past and Irish nationalism. His self-confidence is however put to 
great ironical teat at the very end of the story. Gabriel’s mind is 
full of desire for his smart wife, Gretta. He goes back to the dajs 
of their courtship: 

“She was walking on before him so lightly and to erect 
that he longed to run after her noiselessly, catch her by the 
shoulders and say something foolish, and affectionate into her 
ear. She seemed to him so frail that he longed to defend her 
against something and then to be alone with her. Moments 
of their secret life together burst like stars upon his memory. 

A heliotrope envelope was lying beside his breakfast cup and 
he was caressing it with his hand. Birds were twittering in 
the ivy and the sunny web of the curtain was shimmering 
along the door: he could not eat for happiness. They were 
standing on the crowded platform and he was placing a ticket 

inside the warm palm of her glove 

a—19X0P- XT 
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. A wave of yet more tender joy escaped from his 

heart and went com sing in warm flood along hts arteries. 
Like the tender fire of stars moments of their life together, 
that no one knew of or would ever know of, broke upon and 
illumine his memory. He longed to recall lo her those moments, 
to make her forgot the years of their dull existence together 
and remember only their maments of ecsta»y. For the years, 
he felt, had not quenched his *oul or hers. Their children, 
his writing, her household cares had not quenched all their 
soul's tender firo. In one letter that he had written to her 
then he had said: ‘Why is it that words like these seem to 
me so dull and cold? Is it because there i-. no word tender 
enough to be jour name?’ 

Like distant music these woids that he had written years 
before were borne towards him from the past. He longed to 
be alone with her. When the others hid gone awiy, when he 
and she were in the room in the hotel, then thev would be 
alone together. He would call her sottly : 

‘ Gretta! ' 

Perhaps she would not hear at once : she would be undress¬ 
ing. Then something in his voice would strike her. She 

would turn and look at him." 

This nostalgia for the early rapturous days of their married life 
moves Gabriel to a great physical desire for his wife. But the story ot 
Michael Furry, the young man who died of consumption and for 
love of Gretta, shatters the dream world of Gabriel to bits. And 
then be is once more alone by the side of his wife, who had gone to 
sleep. He suddenly becomes aware of the “wayward and flickering” 
existence of man on earth and feels that the world itself is “dissolving 
and dwindling” : 

“The air of the room chilled his shoulders. He stretched 
himself cautiously along under the sheets and lay down be¬ 
side his wife. One by one, they were all becoming shades 
Better pass boldly into that outer world, in the full glory of 
6ome passion, than fade and wither dismally with age. He 
thought of how she who lay beside him had locked in her heart 
for so many years that image of her lover’s eyes when he had 
told her that he did not wish to live. Generous tears filled 
Gabriel’s eyes. He had never felt that himself towards any 
woman, but he knew that such a feeling must be love. The 
tears gathered more thickly in his eyes and in the partial 
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darkness he imagined he saw the form of «i young man standing 
under a dripping tree. Other torun were near. His soul had 
approached that region where dwell the vast hosts of the dead. 
He was conscious of, hut could not apprehenl, their wayward 
and flickering existence. His own identity was fading out into a 
grey impalpable world, the solid woi 11 it cell, which thes 3 dead 
had one time reared and lived in, was dissaving and dwindling. 

A few light taps upon the pane made him turn to the 
window. It had begun to snow again, llo watched sleepily 
the flakes, silver and daik, falling obliquely against the lamp¬ 
light. The time had urne for him to set out on his journey 
westwards. Yes, the newspapjis were right : snow was general 
all over Ireland. It wa* failing on ovoiy pail <>1 the dark central 
palin, on the treeless hills, falling softly upon the Bog of Allen 
and, further westwards, softly falling into tl e dark mutinoua 
Shannon waves. It was falling, too, upon eveiy part of the 
lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael Furry lay buried. 
It lay thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on 
the spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. His soul 
swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling faintiy thiough the 
universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their la*»t end, 
upon all the hviug and the dead.’* 1 

The stories of Dubliners , mote or le*a, illustrate Stephen's 
definition of dramatic art . In this torm the artist “picsents his image 
m immediate relation to others," and the aesthetic image in the 
dramatic fotm is “life purified m and leprojected from the lmmau 
imagination”. All this is done in these stones. Joyce attains what 
he would have called an “aesthetic stasis". But he is not satisfied 
only with this. Consonantia the lelution between the fragments 
and the whole, can be seen but full inteqntas lias not been attained. 
There is claritas to be sure, but as )et quidditas is present only 
in a weak and diluted form. The technique of epiphany then is 

not just “revelation" or “illumination". 

In Stephen Hero we are provided with a vei> fiiii illustration 

ol epi[hany. Stephen overheats a fragment of a conversation on 
Bccl^s Street fquoled above). This is, howevei, quite like the 
epiphanies used in Dubliners . Irene Heudry rightly calls it the 
“block” technique, which is like “the final piece which is added to 


l Djiml DaicW oktncieiiiu* the theme of tlie btoiy a* i 'mau’a withdrawal into the 
i nolo of hie oTO VgotiwJ" to ^ The Novel and the Modem Man, *1939) , which contain, a 

bulh.iil analysis of “Th. Dead”, pp- 0110® 
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the child’s pile of lettered blocks and completes the spelling of a word 
or gives from to the “house'’ or “tower** he is building.”’ These 
“ moBt delicate and evarescent of moments ” * occur again and 
again in both Stephen Hero and the Portrait . They get into the 
consciousness of Stephen’s acute mind and stay there quite by them¬ 
selves and by their own right. It may be the shrieking of an insane- 
nun, or the noise made by factory men and women coming out to 
lunch, or the humourless laughter of a woman in dotage, or the 
morning salutation of a flower girl on the street. In Ulysses also, 
epiphanies of this sott are to be found in great abundance. Stephen 
hears a shout in the street and calls it “a manifestation of God.” 
Sometimes Joyce suggests the exact thing “revealed” in some of his 
epiphanies: Father Dolan and his panel) bat, or ’the hangman God’, 
or ’the black strawbat* and the greeting of a prostitute. Sometimes 
he reconstructs a past event in order to provide an epiphany with a 
definite background. But Joyce's epiphanies as he progresses tend to 
become what may be called artistic composition without a narrative 
base,. 

According to Stephen (the Portrait) in tyrical arl “the artist 
presents his image in immediate relation to himself.” Even if we 
accept thit claritas is ultimately produced by quidditas , the fact 
remains that the fir^t effect of the image is on the viewer — in this 
case Stephen and through linn on us the readers If we want to find 
our way through this thing (this image of the thing in the artisc which 
baa become a thing) to the quidditas , that is, the whatness of the 
thing, we mu t fn as be^t a* we can to identify ourselves with 
Stephen or find < ut a meaning on our own. Thus gradually it becomes 
possible to eliminate the personality of the aitist from his work. This 
impersonality of the artist is of great necessity to Joyce But he does 
not stop even at this point. 

Joyce take* the next step towards- achieving the impersonality of 
the artist by changing the image itself in such a manner that its 
whatness becomes unmistakable and easily recognisable. The radiance 
of the thing is made to attach to itself and not to the consciousness 
that perceives it. 

A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is as a narrative very 
much the same as Stephen Hero . But artistically it is altogether a 
different creation. Writing to Mr. Theodore Spencer in 1938 through 

1 The Sewnee Review. 1946 and reprinted in James Joyce: Ttco Decades el 
Criticism pp. 37-46 

* Stephen Hero p. 188. 
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bis Secretary, Joyce called Stephen Hero : “a schoolboy’s production 
written when he was nineteen or twenty." 1 The changes made by 
Joyce in the final draft which was published as A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, are a clear indication of the growth and 
development of bis technique. The earlier book is more in the nature 
of a strightforward transcript of life, although it attempts to give a 
faithful pioture of the growth of the artist, mentally and spiritually. 
Stephen is shown as an ariogant undergraduate endeavouring to achieve 
mental independence. Stephen's family gets moie attention than in 
the Portrait . The difference in the method of haudling thebe two 
will become clear if we consider the treatment in these two books of 
Sfcephon’s refusal to perform his Eastei duty. In Stephen Hero, 
(ppJlo-Jlfl) a long dialogue between Stephen and his mother is 
provided. But in the Portrait . this very important e’pisode is merely 
mentioned in a conversation with Stephen’s friend Cranly and Stephen 
dismisses the wbo’e episode with a characteristic bo ] A statement : “l 
will not serve*’. 1 Then again, in Stephen Hero , Maurice and 
Isabel Dedalu6 appear specifically and cleraly as chaiacters. But in 
the final draft Stephen’s brothers and sisters completely Jose their 
identity and are reduced to mere voices in the kitchen-room and the 
tea-table. The character of Stephen himself undergoes the maximum 
transformation. The arrogant adolescent fighting against the 
crudeness of his lest-er fellow-students, or jeering at his mother's 
oupeistitious piety, or discussing Ibsen with enthusiasm, is not to be 
found in the Portraits In the Portrait the details of Stephen’s 
debauches are made obscure. The same applies to the character of 
Emma Ciery. She has no very clear individuality. We do not even 
get a description of her appearance. The long flirtation in Stephen 
Hero becomes in the final draft a long recollection 10 Stephen’s mind 
and the most obscure references are made to her rejection of Stephen’s 
love. She becomes a shadowy piesence and her cbaractei is wholly 
etherealised. She even loses her name. She becomes in the Portrait 
merely: 

Obviously Joyce was trying to effect economy. He was also 
“trying to place his centre of action as much as possible inside the 
consciousness of bis hero.” a This necessitated a further change in 
technique. In Dubliners, Joyce had more or less followed the 
technique of objective presentation, either of a character or an. episode. 
But in the Portrait we get a more controlled and specific focus and 


1 Introduction : Stephen Hero. p. 5. 

* A Portrait of tha Artist at a Young Man 

* Introduction : Stephan Haro. pp. 


Otp* *4. p. *72. 
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much more coueenUdtion and intensity of pieseutation. In this he 
resembles Henry James. Joyce now learns to control the diffuseness 
of objective and real life, and presents it in an ordered form from one 
unified and steady point of view. If we follow carefully Stephen’s 
discussion of quidditas we will find that Joyce has realised quite 
clearly that only when a ‘ ‘formal oiganization” reaches perfection 
is it possible to have complete quidditas or radiance—and this 
in its turn can be eufoiced by consonantxa. ”fn other words, the 
synthesis of immediate perception ib followed by the analysis of 
apprehension. Having fiist fell that it is one thing, you feel now 
that it is a thing . You apprehend it as complex, multiple, divisible, 
separable, made up of its parts, the result of its parts and their sum, 
harmonious.” 1 In the Portrait Joyce achieves a different kind of 
formal organisation than he had done before aud this achievement is 
a dear indication of the way his technique is to take later on. 

Emma is different from, say, Molly Bloom, yet she is an essence 
because she Is subjected to the same process of formal disintegration 
as Molly Bloom. We know Mrs. Bloom through so many oblique and 
obscure references : deep breathing, a peculiar body odour, untidy 
garments, or a chance remark, even when we know her directly. 
But when we know her through Mr. Bloom we know her as a conglo¬ 
meration of diversified and separate charms. Like Leopold Bloom, 
Stephen of the Portrait is also the sum-total of so many fleeting 
sensations and memories, changing thoughts and all sorts of associa¬ 
tions. Joyce chooses to surrender the integrxtas of character, in this 
case as also in the case of Mr. Bloom or Mrs. Bloom, to the integrxtas 
of the 4 'aesthetic image” as a whole. In order to do this, Joyce 
presents us with generalities resynthesized from individuals—not the 
superstitious and pious pool but Superstition and Faxth , not “Emma 
CJery” but ”E—C—” i e Virginity, not his brothers and sisters but 
Childhood. Thus Stephen and Emma of the Portrait become the 
great predecessors of the sublimated and etherealized Man and 
Woman, the quidditas or ichatnees of each sex in Ulysses and in 
Finnegans Wake. 2 Joyce categorizes his woman characters under 
three broad types : the Virgin, the Temptress and the Mother. In 
Stephen Hero, Stephen lauchs at the idea of woman franchise: "voteB 
for the bitches”; and calls them marsupials . In the Anna Li via 
chapter of Finnegans'Wake we get all three types in essence, whereas 

1 The Portrait: Gape ed. pp 241-2 

* This idea it very ably elaborated iu an article : "Joyce's Kpiphauiee" by Ii*u* 
Hendry in The Sewanee Review. Summer, 1946; reprinted in Jarfiee Joyce : Two Decoder 
o/ Criticism, pp. 87 40 
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Molly Bloom combines the essence*, of the Temptress and the Mother. 
Joyce does not, bowevei, breakdown character for nothing. In this 
process, when a character is broken down into its parts and re- 
synthesized, language acts as the integrating agents. Language 
assists Joyce in effecting '‘the synthesis of immediate perception” and 
in achieving both claiitas and consonantia . [n the earlier books Joyce 
does not employ a great deal of play on etymology and “multiple 
accretions of meaning,” 1 but achieves his end through the tradi¬ 
tional means of the poetic cadence, metaphor, apostiopho, verbal 
variations of sound and 6uch other devices (“sott whispering cloudlets, 
soft whispering vapours, whispering and vanishing”; “of air and rain 
and turf and corduroy”; “their fiail fresh innocent faces.*0 Jo)ce tries 
piimarily to give ns “auditory impression*.” 2 rather than complete 
visual descriptions. This device is perfected through successive slngeB 
although in the process of being perfected it becomes extremely 
involved and eonipheted. But epiphany to stait with, remains with 
Joyce a literary device to show off the amazing virtuosity of language 
that he possessed. 

The four major books of Joyce— Dubliners. the Portrait , Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake— together represent the entire career of the 
wiiter. The childhood—adolescenc-maturily pattern of the Dubliners 
incorporating Youth (hope and rebellion), Maturity (disillusion and 
repentance). Middle-age (loneliness and compromise), and Age (calm 
resignation and death), maintains a cleare and steady line of develop¬ 
ment in Joyce’s literary 6ubject-matter from Dublmersto Finnegans 
Wake. Vico and Bruno, Homer and Dante, Freud and Psycho¬ 
analysis, and Irish History—have all left their impressions on his 
writing. But basically his theme is the life of man. Joyce devoted 
his entire life to writing laboriously and piece by piece an epiphany 
of mankind as a whole vast human tragedy oveishadowed all the time 
by a profound sense of the rnysteiy and power of death. Other small 
patterns were very often imposed by him on this overall pattern to 
throw it into greater relief. The passage of an ordinary day, June 16, 
1904, from morning to nigh*, a river flowing continuously to the sea, 
a prattling child growing into manhood arc deliberatly introduced in 
the service of the main theme. 

The final epiphany in the potrait: “Welcome. O life I I go to 
encounter for the millionth time the reality of experience and to forge 
in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience of my race”, is 

M Both thm were .united to me by Professor W. P. James, author of James 
J °Vce and the Commot Header, in course of a discindnn. • 
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more rhetorical than liteiary. This may be taken as a formal counter¬ 
part of Molly Bloom's nocturnal ruminations culminating in an* 
everlasting Yea*, or the Anua Liva valediction at dawn. The im¬ 
personal and fragmentary impressions of baby Stephen in the first 
chapter of the Portrait can be compared with the ‘unpersonalized’ 
narrative beginnings of Ulysses and Finneyans Wake . The progres¬ 
sion is from the first person to the third, and sometimes it is 
deliberately reversed. Whatever the nature of this progression it is 
with Joyce always intentional. Jn the Portrait as the child develops 
into a man there is another parallel psychological and moral develop¬ 
ment. The artist, that is Stephen-Joyce, experiences a progression 
from passivity to self-conscious willing. There is a similar progression 
in Ulysses too. With the progress of the day the prosaic and matter- 
of-fact blasphemies of Buck Mulligan are supplanted by the romantic 
nostalgia of the middle-aged Leopold Bloom. In Emnegans Wake. 
the final and concluding passage in the fir-t person symbolizes the 
thinking and the feeling soul. The river flows on and so does human 
life. The final words : 

“And it’s old it’s sad and old it's sad and weary I go back 
to you, my cold mad father, my cold mad feary father, till the 
near sight of the mere size of him, the moyles and moyles of it 
moananoaning, makes me seasilt saltsick and I rush, my only, 
into your arms. I see them rising I Save me from those 
therrble prongs 1 Two more. One or two moremens more. So 
& Avelaval. My leaves have drifted from me. All. But one 
clings still. I’ll bear it on me. To remind me of. Lff! So soft 
this morning ours. Yes. Carry me along, taddy, like you done 
through the toy fair. If I seen him bearing down on me now 
under .whitespread wings like he'd come from Arkangels, I sink 
I'd die down over his feet, humbly dumbly, only to washup. 
Yes, tid. There's where. First. We pass through grass 
behush the bush to. Wish I A gull. Gulls. Far calls. 
Coming, far ! End here. Us then. Finn, again I Take 
Bussoftlhee, mememorroee ! Till thousendsthee. Lps. The 
keys to. Given ! A way a lone a last a loved along the 
takes us back to the beginning: 

"riverrun, past Eve and Adam’s, from swerve of shore to 
bend of bay, brings us by a commodius vicus of recirculation 
back to Howth Castle and Environs." 

Such is the perfect Unity of technique, aesthetic principle and 
theme that Being becomes quite literally "the Word." 



and Notices of ^Sooks 

History of the Chandellas of Jejakabhuktl— by Nemai Sadhan Bote, 
M A., Ph D. with a foreword by Dr. A. L. Basham. Published by Sri 
Tarapada Bose, 51/1, Ramkrishnapur Lane, Howrah, pp. XII & 218. 

The book under review is a welcome addition to our literature 
dealing with the history of the Rajput dynasties of early mediaeval India. 
The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti rose into prominence m the jears which 
6aw the disintegration of the Pratihara Empire of Kanauj and played an 
nupoitant role in thn history of India down to the fit st dec ide of the 
14th century. The»rr lo. not only in th« realm of war .and politics but 
in the more endutiug sphtre of iiteiutute, architecture and ait, was 
remaikiible mdi ed and, so far a** Central Itidm h c ncemed t o Chandellas 
weie the link connecting the so-called Hindu and Muslim periods of 
Indian History. 

The credit foi initiating investigation into the history of the Chandellas 
belongs to W C Bonnet and F N. Wnglit whoso articles entitled " On 
Bhar Kings if Eistirn Oudli ” and “The Cliandel Thakur " made their 
appearance in 187J and 1873 respectively in the pages of tho Indian 
Antiquary. The Archaeological Surrey Reports under the able editorship 
of Cunningham also threw welcome light on the hitherto little known 
history of the Chandellas. It was reserved tor V. A. Smith to piesent 
the first connected, nairative account relating lo "the History and 
coinage of the Chandel (Chandellaj dynasty of Bundelkhand (Jejabhukti) ** 
Dr. H. C. Iiay, however, laid the students of mediaeval Indian history 
under a deep debt by devoting a whole chapter on the history of the 
Chandellas in his monumental work, the Dynastic History of Northern 
India. The publication of Dr. Ray's work gave an impetus to further 
studies on the subject and the need for more detailed investigation into 
the history of the individual dynasties was keenly felt. Dr. Bose’s book 
on the Chandellas in an encouraging response to this long-felt need. The 
task has been a laborious one, as the epigraphic sources belonging to 
the Chandella and other contemporary dynasties, though not exhaustive, 
aie often found to bo at variance with each other. The literary records, 
none too prolific, similarly offer conflicting evidences on many points. 
The Muslim accounts agree to differ on many vital matters with the 
version furnished by the Indian Sources. Above all, as the period under 
review, saw the oollapse of the structure of imperial unity built up by 
toe Pratihara Kings and the emergence of new Kingdoms which entered 
hto almost oeaseless struggle for supremacy with one another, the task 

o-hhop— xi 
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of the historian dealing with a particular dynasty in an age of unstable 
political equilibrium, is particularly difficult Tt is, however, to be said 
to the credit of Dr. Boso that ho has succeeded in his task—" the first 
efiort ”, as ho claims himself, "to trace the full history of the 
Chandellas.” 

The name Chandella lecalls to our mmd not only a dynasty of 
vigorous princes who rose to a prominent place in the rank of mediaeval 
rulers, but also the picture* of a race of valiant fighters whose origin was 
lacking in glamour, being defended fiom obscure aboriginal stocks. 
It also brings to our mmd the beautiful surroundings centred on the 
rollrng hills of Bundelkhand and adorned with splendid architectural 
achievements Khajiuaho is a name which has rightly won ever-lasting 
fame as the home-land of magnificont temples of elegant and graceful 
design and well-proportioned construction. The decorative friezes, in the 
words of a competent critic, "present a moving pageant and never- 
ending procession of life-like forms, shapely in appearance, exquisite in 
workmanship and of inexhaustible interest The innumerable work* 
of sculpture which adorn the temples are also justly regarded as example 
of the highest achievements of the Sculptor’s art in India. Mahoba and 
£alanjar, as political and military capitals of the Chandella kings* also 
acquired importance hardly inferior to that of Khajuraho, the centre of 
Chandella religious and artistic activities. Indeed Kbajaraho, Mahoba 
and Kalanjar deserve to be placed jn the same runk as perhaps the better 
known cities of Kanauj, Malwa and Anhilwada. The picture of the 
Chandella dynasty, as a uhole is a fascinating one and its history 
illustrates at once the strength and weakness of the Bajput ruling families 
who were given opportunities of shaping the destinies of Northern India 
for three centuries and a half after the fall of the Fratiharas. Undei 
Dhanga and Vidyadhara, it appeared that the Chandellas had taken upon 
themselves the imperial mantle of the Pratiharas, and yet success eluded 
them when it seemed to have been well within their grasp. The 
Chandellas, notwithstanding their initial sucesses, were denied the 
privilege of restoring imperial unity before tho country was caught in the 
whirl wind of Muslim invasion. 

Dr. BoBehas not confined his investigation to the sphere of Chandell* 
politics alone. He has also attempted a reconstruction of the administra¬ 
tive system under the Chandellas, with the aid of materials which are far 
from adequate. The results of his enquiries have provided ub with the 
outlines of the Chandella administration and it may be reasonably hoped 
that these would serve as a clearing ground for future researches on th 6 ; 
subject. He has also dealt with the social, cultural and religious life lD ; 
the Chandella Kingdom, though obviously this aspect of Chandella history I 
ean only be properly understood in the context of the general trends of j 
social and cultural life of the country as a whole. The last Chapter of j 
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Iho book is concerned with .1 discussion on the significance of Lite 
Chnndellas in relation to the general liistoy of India and it makes an 
interesting rending, On the whole, Dr. Boses book is a valuable 
addition to our literature relating to early inedeaval Iodian history. The 
printing and get-up of the book are commendable but one cannot perhaps 
avoid saying that the insertion of some suitable plates illustrative 
of Chandella attainments m architecture, would have added to its 
attraction. 

N. R. 

Everyman’s Dictionary of Mnsio compiled- Eric B T om, London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. pp. 087. Revised Edition, 195 L 

This is a revised and enlarged edition ot the Dictionary, first published 
in 1946. It contains short biographies of musicians in Europe and 
America as well as details about the woik done by them as performers 
and composers. Explanations of technical turns relating to music and 
dance are also given. Mr. JBlom does not show any obvious hostility to 
the moderns. He gives due attention to Stravinsky but Diaghileff who 
evolved the most typical artistic device of the present age, that is to say, 
time travelling in more than one coni ury or period at once, gets only a 
very brief notice. Assessments of compositions are not made nor the 
quality of the achievement indicated. It is known, for example, that 
Eric Satie’s reputation as a humorist and eccentric eclipsed his reputation 
as composer. On this interesting subject iho Dictionary has only this 
cryptic comment to offer: “He continued to pub. small pf. works under 
eccentric titles”. Nowhere is there any suggestion of Satie's technique 
of ‘abruptly changing his mood within the course of a single bar’ nor of 
the emotional incongruity which characterized much of his work. 
Debussy, Glinka, Rimsy-Korsakoff and other significant names are 
included in the Dictionary but the special value and significance of their 
work does not rcceivo notice. Glinka invented the paiticular fcjpe of 
stylized tune which was felt to be oriental in atmosphere and this gave 
rise to new compositions by others, possessing a similar appeal. Balnkireff 
whose ‘Thamar’ has been praised above Brahms symphonies does not 
apponr from the account given of him to be an outstanding composer. We 
have the picture of a humdrum life closed with a comfortable pension. 

The Dictionary uuder review contains much useful information but 
its accuracy does not rank with that of "The Oxford Companion to 
Music”. Its guidance to musical celebrities is somowhat along the lines 

of L. G. Pine's “Who ie Who in Music*’ (London* 1949-60). Music 
has of late received great attention from critics and scholars and three 
publications are specially noteworthy in this connexion. They are Willi 
Apel’s ‘Harvard Dictionary of Mus/c’ (1951), Pratt Waldo Selden’s ‘The 
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New Encyclopaedia of Music and Musicians’ (1951) and Thomas Oscar's 
‘The International Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians 1 (1949). 

The Dictionary does not contain any reference to Oriental Music 
and as such its title ‘Dictionary of Music’ is misleading. Once upon a 

time it wus customary for people in western countries to assume that 

they were the world, that what they thought and did was what the world 
thought and did. This view is now obviously untenable and compilers 
of dictionaries and cyclopaedias will do well to recognize the fact. 

Mr. Eric Blom does not mention ancient and oriental music nor 
does he refer to living performers unless they are also composers ‘with a 
reputation beyond their immediate sphere’. When the musicians are 
dead, future editions will contain notices about them. The editor 
humorously warns that this assurance of immortality, it is hoped, ‘will 

not start an immediate wave of suicide among singers and players’. He 

adds as explanation: ‘Death will not be the only qualification for their 
future inclusion’. 

As a reference book within the rich of every man’s pocket and it iB 
hoped, every woman’s handbag, the work has undeniable attractions. It 
avoids technical signs and notations and has, therefore, an appeal for those 
whose interest in music h unaccumpauied by an expert knowledge of the 
subject. 

Sri C. Sen 

Crltioal Studies of English Poets and Periods of English Poetry:—By 

Prof. T. K. Dult; published by Friends’ Book Depot, Allahabad; Fir.-l 
Impression, 1936; Pages 352+ vi; /’rice Us. 5*8-0 or 10 s. 

a 

The volum is n coiluc'ion of material-, out of the huge mass of criiicnl 
works on Enjli-h P e'ry with the avowed intention of satisfying the needs 
of examinees. The purpose is fairly served by its contents and their 
arrangement. Matters are presented in a concise form, treatments of 
authors and periods being placed in the chronological order. The accounts of 
poetry in the successive periods of English literary history since Chaucer are 
comprehensive, though the Romantic Revival and fhe Twentieth Century 
are more elaborately dealt with than the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Eighteenth Century and the Victorian Era. For ready reference the 
volume will be quite helpful to examinees, supplied with just sufficient 
facts about individual poets, though the book, read as a whole, will hardly 
convey a connected story of the evolution in English poetry down the 
ages. 

The author’s reviews of many poetical works consist of critical remarks 
of a vague, general nature with comparatively inadequate informations 
about their theme and character. The result is always happier when be 
gives, on his own account, a simple estimate than when his criticism >0 
overladen with opinions of authorities tending to confound the student with 
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an abundance of often conflicting views. Matters bsing closely packed, 
most probably in a hurry, are not always well assorted and dressed to oreate 
aa interest that may lead to easy assimilation by students. The notices 
on some important contemporory poets, like Masefield and Dela Mare, 
are too sketchy, barely three hundred words for each. Even half a dozen 
figures may be found huddled together in a short paragraph of eight to ttm 
lines, offering no more than a list of their works with the dates of their 
publication. 

The author’s recommendaiion that good students should “make a 
selective study and not waste their precious time and energy on the atudy 
of too many works” is risky aad may encourage the desire for short-cuts 
through the fewest cram-books. His own omisdon of biographical details 
of poets as being “of no U9e for the examination purpose” is promoted by a 
like motive. 

Professing to be a critical account of English poetry, the volume in 
course of its 858 pages has to offer only a dozen lines Of verse specimens: 
a line and a half fro n Shakespeare’s drama, six lines of Dryden’s satirical 
poetry—four from The Medal and two from Hrligio Laid, two lines from 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and two of Austin Dobson, characterizing 
Pope’s age. One would enjoy more liberal quoatations from different 
ages and schools of poetry. 

The bibliography of eriti*al work4 on poets and periods will be helpful 
to students; only the list might have been prepared with a greater regard 
for chronology. 

K. Lahiri 

English Poetry In the Sixteenth Century—By Maurice Evans; 
Published by Hutchinson's University Libraiy, London; First Published 
1955; Pages 184; Price 8s fid net. 

Humbly introduced by the author ns ‘intended to be generally 
informative rather than original*, the volume is not so much a fi**sh 
survey of as another attempt to interpret a rich and eomp'ex period in 
the history of English l.teruluio, the S xte nth Century, through the 
poetry of the ago. The interpretation is bised on a consideration of the 
historical background both of social and religions forces and of litoray 
conventions and critical theories. His observation that the defence of 
poetry become a recognised gen re of Renaissance Criticism is significant. 

The Sixteenth Century is viewed in a correct perspective as the 
confluence of mediaeval traditions and the now Renaissance spirit. Dr. 
Evans brings out the difference between the Middle Ages, dominated by 
the comfortable beliefs of an established Church, and the Renaissance, 
breathing a wider interest in life. “A precarious balance was, in fact, 
achieved between the conflicting forces of humanism and religion, until 
Puritanism, the Counter Reformation and the New Science destroyed it 
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between them”. There is even a mixture of mediaeval Christianity with 
Platonism in the faith that the active life is not essentially sinful and 
may as well merge into the life contemplative. ‘ 1 The Benaissanoe man 
was as anxious as his mediaeval counterpart to transcend the limits of 
the flesh, with the difference, however, that the body seemed a ladder 
rather than a stumbling block. Beauty was the divine idea in the 
natural object, and love, the perception of that Idea”. 

Out of this evolution, replacing monastic austerity by* court romance, 
and cloistral seclusion by adventure of world conquest, was thrown up 
the wealth and charm of the Sixteenth century poetry. The amalgam of 
mediaeval religious temper with Renaissance urge for pleasure is obvious 
in the tratment of love which is a constant theme in Elizabethan poetry. 
“The courtly lover had to adore his profane mistress with all the 
fervour which the Christian offered to Virgin Mary and to show in her 
service the loyalty which the feudal man offered to his overlord. He had 
to devote the Christian virtues of patience, humility, and constancy to 
the service of a love which was carnal, unprocreative and in most cases 
adulterous”. Sixteenth centuy poetry evolved a philosophy which 
integrated the jarring elements of Mediaevalism and the Renaissance. 
“The increasingly uncritical appeal to allegory as a means of justilying 
what otherwise might have to be rejected as sinful” is a symbol of this 
quest for a balance. 

The volume offers no exhaustive treatment of the poetry of that 
abundant age, many important aspects of Elizabethan verse including 
Shakespeure's poetry having been left out. The study is frankly selective, 
presenting only a few highlights. The shorter verse forms—the pastoral, 
the sonnet, the lyric—are separately treated in brief yot comprehensive 
sections; and the chapter on historical poetry covers much of the serious 
writings of Daniel, Drayton, and Spenser, and the contributions on a 
lower level of Warner and Delony. The emphasis on Spenser, whose 
poetry is looked upon as ‘the culminating expression of Sixteenth century 
tendencies', and oq Donne, whose debt to Elizabethan poetry is undeniable 
notwithstanding departures thereofrom, is justified. And the frequent 
analogies drawn between Spenser and T, S. Eliot as intellectual quizes 
to their contemporaries, the one offering Spot-the-allusion game to the 
simple Sixteenth century audience, and the other conjuring a jig-saw 
puzzle of verse patterns for the sophisticated twentieth century readei, 
are interesting and suggest scope for further study. 

Two lengthy chapters out of a total of nine are devoted to a considers* 
tion of the problem of form and style which faced the Sixteenth oentur) 
poets* The necessity for expansion of language to express the expanding 
national life was realized by the age. The writer observes closely the 
emergence of the native dialect in the opening century in the hand of 
Skelton, after a long period of adoption of Latin vocabulary and Latinized 
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style, and the later development of a complete language, ‘blended of the 
best of the two worlds* classical and Saxon, in the hands of Spenser 
and'Donne. 

The author’s analysis is not subtle; his treatment and language arc 
clear- The plentiful quotations not only provide apt illustrations to the 
generalizations but point to sources of good texts for the students. The 
bibliography, prepared on each chapter, of editions of Sixteenth centur> 
poetry and critical literature will be helpful to the researcher of this 
important period. 

K. Lahiri 



^mrselucs 


Death of Professor Indubhusan Banerjee 

Death occurred in Calcutta on 14th November of Professor 
Jndubhusan Banerjee. Professor Banerjee had retired from University 
service as Asutosh Professor of Medieval and Modern Indian History 
in June, 1955. He had joined the Post-Graduate Department of 
this University as Lecturer in History as early as December, 1917, 
when the Post-Graduate Department was just brought into existence 
by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Dr. Indubbusan was thus one of the 
foundation members of this organisation. By his abilities and original 
research, particularly in the domain of Sikh religion and liibtoiy, Dr. 
Indubbusan made a mark in the woild of sch- lan-hip which is not 
likely to be effaced for many }ears. His contnbution was solid and 
remarkable. By dint of his merit he occupied the Chair of Asutosh 
Professor of Indian History which he adorned for a number of years. 
After a devoted service of more than thirty-seven years, he retired 
from the University and was contemplating to spend the remaining 
years of his life in religious meditation and pursuits. But this was 
not to be. Cruel and unexpected death stood in the way and cut 
short a career which might have borne fruit in the field of religious 
speculation also. Dr. Indubbusan was a man of indescribable personal 
charm. He endeared himself to his colleagues, students, and frieuds 
and relations outside the University circle by his transparent sincerity 
and gentleness of conduct. He made no enemies in his relations 
with fellow human beings. He had a kind word for everybody. 
To his innumerable friends, admirers and pupils in the University, 
bis sudden and unexpected death has been a great loss. On 
the 15th November, the teachers and students of the University 
College of Arts met in a meeting in the Asutosh Hall of the 
University building under the Chairmanship of Professor J. P. 
Niyogi to mourn the loss of Professor Banerjee. The following 
resolution w&6 moved from the Chair and the members adopted it, 
all standing in solemn silence ; 

“The meeting of teachers and students of the University College 
of Arts places on record its deep sense of sorrow and loss at the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Dr. Indubhusan Banerjee, formerly Asutosh 
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professor of Medieval and Modem Indian History and Head of the 
Department of History in this University, who had been associated 
with the Post-Graduate Department since its inception and who 
made significant contributions to different aspects of Medieval and 
Modern Indian History’\ 

Resolved further that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the bereaved family. 
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Notifications 


Notification No. C/701/B.T. 

It is hereby notified for tbe information of all concerned that the nndermantioned 
schools have been approved by the Syndicate for a period of three years as institution* 
competent to train candidates for the B T. Examination for the purposes of Seo. 3B of 
Chapter XL of the Calcutta University Regulation* 

1. Sarisha Ramkrishna Mission H E. Sebool, 24-Pargauas. 

2. Behaghata Dcshbandhu H E. School, Calcutta 

3 Midnapore College School, MiJnaporc 

4. Konnapar H E. School, Huglili 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta. Registrar 

The 5th October, 1956. 

Notification 


No. C/620/129 (affl). 

It is notified for the information of tbe public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted Dinbata College, Cooch-Bihar has been granted extension of affiliation in Sanskrit 
to the I.A, standard from tbe commencement of the session 1956 57 i.c. with peinmsion to 
present candidates in the subject for the examination from 1958 and not earlier. 

Senate House D. CHAKRWAKT1, 

The 17tli Sept., 1956. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OV CALCUTTA 


Orders of the Vice-Chancellor an 1 Syndicate in regird to the canlidats* who wae 
reported axainst for Breach of Discipline in the B.A and B.Sc. Examinations, 1956. 

I. The examination for 1950 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debar led from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 and 1958 

B.A. 

Brishaketn Banin, Cal. 1672, Regn. No. 1*2664 «f 195*2-53, Maharaja M- C. College. 


B.Sc. 

Ajitkumar Sengopta, Cal. 2776, Regn. No. 14971 of 1954-56. VidyoBagar College. 

II. The Examination for I960 of the following candidates ib cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957. 

B.A. 

1 SudhirChand Bucbanti, Cal. 90, Regn. No. 15825 of 1968-54, Bangabpsi College. 

2*. flrikrishna Goswaroi, Cal. 1409. Regn. No. 14826 of 1952-53. Asotoah College. 


B.Sc. 


1 Kartikcbandra Ghosh, Cal. 192, Regn. No. 20140 of 1949-50, Baugabasi College. 

2* Aawinikumar Bag Cal. 453, Regn. No. 3305 of 1949-50, Bangabasi College. 

3* Raiib Maiumdaxchandburi, Cal. 2063 Regn. No. 1595 of 1951-52, City College, 

4.* Krishnachandra Agarwal, Cal. 2554, Regn. No. 29748 of 1955-56. Vidyaeagar 


6 Biswanath Bhattacharyya, Cal. 3062, Regn. No. 23927 of 1955-56, City College. 

6 Manabendranareyan Sarkar, Cal. 3068. Regn No. 12470 of 1952 53, City College. 

7* Dinakranian Dhar, Cal. 3217. Regn. No. 13450 of 1950-51, City College. 

8! Baleshwar Prasad, Cal. N. 2, Regn. No. 10215 of 1953-54, Nou-oollegiato student, 

Surendranath College. „ , . 

9. Bamarendranath Ray, Cal. N. 130, Regn. No. 21469 of 1949-50, Non-coUegiate 

Student, Vidyasagar College. 

UI. The Examination for 1956 of tbe following candidates it oanoelled : 


B.A, 

1. Sailendranttb flengupta, Cal 892, Regn. No* 4604 of 1947-48, Bangahaai College, 
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2. Gita Chakrabarti, Cal. P 814 Regn. No. 10558 of 1051 52, Asutosh College 

3. Atolchandra Bamanta, Cont 23. liegn No. 9684 of 1017-*8. Contai P. K College. 

4. Parimalkanti Cbattopadhyay, Hug. 15, Regn No 21230 of 19491950, Central 

Calcutta College. 

5. Gajendranath Maiti, Tam 31, B*gn No 8568 of 1950 51, Mahiabadal Rij College. 

B.Bc. 

1, Sitansukumar Bhattacharyya, Cal 793 R* 0 n. No 6171 of 1951-52, Surendranatb 
College. 

2 Sub irk u mar Clianda, Cal 2755, Regn No 1550 of 1952 5). Vidyaaagar College 

3 Arnarnath Mebrotra, Oal. 2769 R°gn No 5920 of 1952 53, Vidyawger College. 

4. Banker Mitra, Cal 2770 Regn. No 11^11 of 1952 53, Vidyaa-igar College 

6. Nikuujabihan Barker, Cal 3085 JR'gn No 11665 of 1951 52, Tlangabasi College. 

6. Harapraaad Ghoah, Cal 3325 R*ga No 5785 of 1955 56, Vidyaaagar College. 

7. Manikdhan Muhhopadhyay, Cal N 152 R-*gn No. 20355 of 1949 50, Non* 

Collegiate Student, Sureudranath College 

8. Mathnranath Ghoah, Cal N 103, K a gn No 1U5 of 1948 49, Nou-Collegiate 

Student, Surendrauatb College. 

Senate Hmae N C Roy, 

Ibe 19th September, 1956. Control!* r of Examinations 


COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ()F ARTS, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Not ire 

M A. E\AM1 NATION, 1959 


Lul of Text Dook\ m English 


Vapor nr. 

* Engtibli Critical Es«uv^ loth l Hb (eotuiy (Woills Classics biiim has been 
prescribed as an alternative to * Six Lius’ by Di. Jchns. u, as t no t f tbc text bc< Ks for 
the M.A. Examination in English for 1958 

The following piects only (from English Critical rs»ays Jt»rb-I9th Century) 

Drvden Preface to the Fables 

Dennis • The Advancement and Reform if ion of Moddrn Poetry 
Hard * • Letters of Chivalry VI, AII, VIII 
Johnson : Dyden, as Cntic and Poet Gray 


Paper V (Group A) 

* Mathew Arnold’s * Essay* in Criticism, Second Senes’ has been prescribed as an 
alternative to ‘Appreciations' by Walter Pater, as one of the text books for the M.A 
Examination in English for 1957 and 1958. 

Corrections 


(0 On page 4 of the M A. Textbook in English for 1958, the la«4 part of the paper VITI 
(Gr. A) should read as follows — 

•• Alternative— 

Hist orical English Grammai and Elements of Old English. 

Sweet H Anglo-Saxon Primer. Revised edition by Norman Da\is (O U P)omit* 
ting pieces V and VIII. 

Books recommended 

Emerson,'F. History of the English Language. 

TauiArMo O Growth and Structure of the English Language (Blackwell). 

IZ ™page mroop B) the Word. • Paper VIII" should l,e ‘ Taper VII - 
,b On page i (Group B) all word, from (and melud.og) “ Hiator.c.I Eoghah 
Grammar M should be omitted „ 

W{> < ^«^M*t^«» te it*l'iew^ er wiorda G, '‘ P^V^^bouia gwanSFfaw 
rarjnted ih some but not in all copies of the syllabus). 

G. 0 RAYOHAVDHUltt, 

Asutoah Building, St cref ary 

18. 9. 06 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, 

Hyderabad—Deccan. 

Notification 

^<A) The Raiolta Committee baa found candidate R. Ghennakesbavolu Naidu, bob of, 
M. Rangaswsmy Naidu, Roll No. 664, B.Sc. Examination held in March-April, 1956, 
guilty of grave malpractice, and baa resolved that thia candidate be rusticated for a period 
of three years and the result of the candidate at the B Sc. Examination held in March April. 
1956, be cancelled. He can appear at the examination in Maroh-Apiil, 1959. 

(B) The Results Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (actually copying) at the University examinations held in March-April, 1956 
and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for two years and tbe results of these 
candidates at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1956, be cancelled. 
They can appear at the respective examinations of the University to be held in March- 
Appril, 1958. 

INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 


Roll No. 
1018 

8863 

3315 

177 

406 

1637 


Name 

Mnneer Unissa Begum, d ’o Mobd. Hussain. 
INTERMEDIATE (ARTS) 

Bhalchandra H. Kulk&rni, s/o Hanumant Itao Kulkarnl. 

I.COM# 

Byed Muntaji Buddin, s/o Syed Rahimuddin. 

B.Sc. 

T. Ramakrishna Rio, s/o T. Haoumanth'Hoo. 

V. Madhuksr Rao, s/o V. Hauumantha Rao. 

B.A. 

B. Laxmikant Reddy, s/o B. Narayau Reddy. 


(C) The Results Committee has found the undermentioned candidates guilty of 
malpractice (in possession of written matter) at the University examinations held in 
March-April, 1956, and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for one year and 
the results of these candidates at the University examinations held in March April, 1956, 
be cancelled. They can appear at tbe respective examinations of the University to be held 
in March-April, 1957. 

INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 


Boll No. Name. 

1824 Vasant, s/o Oanpat Rao Jawadwar. 

2869 Gopal Pathak, s/o Digamber Rao. 


INTERMEDIATE (ARTS) 

3548 Laxmi Ra jam, s/o Mailaiab. 

l.COM. 

3207 Kisban Gondhanc, 9/0 Sonaji Gondhane. 

B.Sc. 

2-28 Molil. Abdul Haleem. s/o Mobil. Abdul Hafeez. 

431 Rasheedul Hasan, s/o Mohamad Sidiqi. 

B.A. 

1677 B. Adi Reddy, s/o B. Ram Reddy. 

(D) Tbe results of the uudernoted candidates who were suspected of malpractice 
(attempting to use uofsii means) at the Intermediate (Science) examination held, iu 
March April# 1956 are cancelled. They cm appear at tbe Supplementary Intermediate 
(Science) examination to be held in Septr.-Octr., 1956. 

Roll No. Name. 

1882 Mil. Abdol Mujceb, s/o Abdnr Rasbeed. 

1850 Ramesbwar Tosbniwal, e/o Kishanla) Toehniwal. 

0882 Mad have, s/o Aknatk Rao Joshi. 
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QUA UNI\ E118IT Y 
atifkation No C. V 52 

Ihe result of tbe fo’lowmg candidates for the Examination of 1956 haa been cancelled 
id thev have been debarred from appearing at an> Examination of tbe University of 1957 
they "used or attempted to use nnfairmeans at tbe Examination of 1956 - 


11 No Enrol No 


L 472574 


12 

A50921 j 

257 

A 511581 

265 

A5235U 

1(6 

A5110004 

170 

A4‘)619 

162 

A>415261 

> v 8 

A4B2215 

rsi 

A 5211109 

182 

A195219 

1 i 

NilNP) 

01 ) 

A p 8) 

11ll 

A5 >21718 

111 1 

A 5522J >•> 

1105 

A5111 * 15 

2815 

A55765 

95 Id 

A516659 

1681 

A558276 

4795 

A5512879 

4753 

A56128% 

S272 

A551417 

9487 

A554480 

9440 

A5544S3 

%73 

A661685 

9728 

A654786 

9740 

A564744 

10044 

A564437 

10092 

A556054 

10461 

A5412550 

13151 

A659673 

12903 

A5518466 

15575 

A553376 

16470 

A553995 


1989 A6415891 
2998 A649978 
3188 Af4*640 
4264 A644261 


784 A585936 

2629 A686947 


IS am * of thf tandiiale 
M^c (IKEMOUb) 
ansh C hmdra Mittal 
spiOND B 1 fee A A 

lagdish Miaran omasiavi 

LLB (I KEN ) 

PriUni Sn^b B iuu 
Burundi* Kuuiar 
Kusbua Kumar Shaima 
Mobioddin Ansari 

Llli U U'IWAIj 

Bum Sin^li llnlui 
Snti ndn Knm ir Snv na 
It i n Dull Bln 0 inth BhukU 
Itim Siklia (nutmi 


college or centre 


Cro\t. Col , Ajmei 
H 


l' v n ui vcujr » raaimuta. 


Do 

lAN Ci I Kanpur 
Do 


^*V\ » Li • uoiunuuu 

ictona (. jI, Gwalior 
folkar C ol , Tndori. 
)*irb*ii Col , lvcwa 


Li v r »i\ l— i- 


Min NKlnn LjI m 
Shi>l«i Kn list Kul uslitln 
K ii shakili J ‘ in 
Sivuiit 8m e b 

I *i\i Dalt sharma 
Dhiviji A,» awal 
Ja^di^h Naram Sbaiuui 
lta] Kumai Baxena 
Ttajendra Kumar 
Ram Prasad Pandey 
Pusbp^bil Rao Pande 
Akbtar Siddiqui 


opi Pia^ad \arma 
irakb Lall 

lawani Prasad Invedi 
bwan Prasad 

n Nirinala Kapoor (Pnmub) 

ahlad 8hen femgh 

ier Biugh Yadav 

ahabir Prasad Tyagi 

irsbottam Saran Mabeshwan 

im Prakaab 
_u nun,Jra Phnkla 


7 \KI «1 X IIV^VI *«*■“ 

si John *» Cel , A^n 
\V min candidate 
Undei Ord 21 
DAN Col , A]mc i 
s ( Col , Ballia. 
Bareilly College 
Do 

DA\ ( ok, Debradun 
Do 

Holkar Col , Indore 
DAV Col , Kanpur 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Meerut Col , Meerut. 
NAS Col , Meerut 
DV Col., Orai 
AN. Col, Unnao. 


B A PART—II 

Jwala Dass Shaima 
Satyendift Nath Saxena 
Krishna Obandra 1 ur 
Umraed Singh Iqral 


JJAV OOl , i/ouiwuu, 

DAV Col, Kanpur. 

Teacher. 

DSB. Col.i Naiwtal, 


B A (OTjD SCHEME) 

Soran Xi’ll Shaima 
Sn Nmas Tyagi 


ransem vwia 

.M. H Col., Gbasiabad 
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2777 

A594222 

Raj KiBhcre Misra 

M P. Col. Gorakhpur. 

4247 

A589027 

KaiDfll Nain Vartna 

Ch. Ch College Kanpur. 

4811 

A6315143 

Babu Ram Chatuivcdi 

D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. 

4708 

A519612 

Kin. Shyam Uini Nigam 

Do. 

4577 

A5315670 

Raja Ram Misra 

Do. 

4770 

A5212831 

Abinaslih Chandra Sanjer 

Do. 

5702 

A5415779 

Cbatar Singh Vai\al 

N. R. E. C. Col. Khurja. 

7001 

A63S322 

Mohd Yunus 

S. D Col. Muzaffarnagar. 

7400 

A 415778 

Babu Lai Sharma Agnihotri 

B.Sc. PART I 

Durbar College, Rewa. 

80 

A6512050 

Harindra Kuinar Garg 

Agra College, Agra, 

St. John's College, Agra. 

801 

A65102022 

Buiendra Kumar 

808 

A5512010 

Suresb Chandra, 

Afira College, Agra. 

;«7i 

A 5513872 

Hira Lall 

B R. College, Agra. 

501 

A6616676 

Euldip ltaj Chopra 

R. K. I. Dayalbagh, Agra 
tit. John's College, Agra. 

523 

A1515696 

Sautosh LabU Snri 

1855 

A6520137 

Ivailasb Mohan Jain 

Hainidia Col Bhopal. 

1799 

A5513261 

Suiesb Chandia Tripatlii 

D. A V. Col. Dchradun. 

2798 

A541312 

Kai lo&h Chandra Bajpui 

Ch. Ch. Col. Kanpur. 

3818 

A5510122 

Jai Piakaah Sangal 

B.Sc. PART II 

Mi.mot Col. Meerut. 

15 

A547504 

B. K. Jain 

St. Agra Col. Agra. 

60 

A547542 

Mahabir Bahadur Kmba 

Agra College, Agra. 

990 

A549331 

Suicsh Chandra N]gan 

D A. V. Col. Kanpur. 

1173 

A54746 

Padam Lai 

B Sc. (OLD SCHEME) 

Meerut College, Meerut 

11 

A5311830 

Japadioh Mohan Kulsieshtha 

Agi \ College. A gift. 

45 

A5311781 

A ishnu Kumar Oaur 

tit. Agra C >1. Agra 

68 

A535551 

Krishna Kant ShukU 

R E 1 Dayalbagh, Agra 

86 

A522U6 

Bhoj Shanker Tewari 

Agra College. Agra. 

490 

A5212792 

Krishna Kumar Varshney 

S. M. Col. Chandauai. 

1059 

A5314746 

Ha<ur Ahmad Sidd.qui 

D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. 

1179 

A5318057 

AkhiJes»hwar Pd. Tnpathi 

Do. 


B.COM. PART J. 


945 

2471 

8444 

A54G846 

A549008 
A554349 

Om Prakash \ arsheney 
tihyam Kishore Shukla 

Anand Sagar Rank* 

S. M. Col. Cbandausi. 

D. A V. Col. Kanpur. 



B.COM. PART 11 


204 

884 

497 

711 

A546384 

A5413442 

A5212542 

A584838 

H*»in Chandra Sacbeti 

Bhagwafi Prasad Agral 

Manacor Abmad 

Mabadeo Singh 

Govt. College, Ajmer. 

8 N. College, Azamgarh. 
Hainidia College, Bhopal. 
M. P. College, Gorakhpur. 



B.Bo. (AG.; PART 1 


159 

A55327 

Bam tiwarup tiharina 

Victoria Col. Gwalior. 


The results of the following candidates have been cancelled as they used or attempted 


to use 

unfair-means at the examination of 3956. 

M.A. (PREVIOUS) 


4999 

% 

A504941 

Lax mi Cband Jain 

B. Sc. (BNGG) PREV. PT. 

VS8D. Col. Kanpur. 

88 

A6414956 

Preetam Das* Gandhi 

B A. PART I 

Bngg. Ool. Dayalbagh Agra 

6786 

A559155 

Sachida Nand Sharma 

M. M. H. Col. Ghasiabad. 

15987 

A5522788 

Km. Raj Kapoor 

Durbar Col. Bow*. 
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2695 

A549409 

B.A. PART-n 

Baij Nath Saehan 

D. A. V. Col. Kanpnr. 

92 

A5815087 

B.A. (OLD SCHEME) 
Som. Nath Anand 

Agra Col. Agra. 

D. A. V. Col. Kanpnr. 

4562 

A531564A 

Prera Nath Srivastava 

942 

A5520128 

B So. PART T 

Abdul Moiz 

S. N, College, Azamgarh. 

951 

A549254 

B So PART II 

Ram Babu Katiyar 

D. A. V. College, Kanpnr. 

116 

A631174G 

B.Sc. (OLD SCHEME) 

Mathura Prasad 

St. John’s College, Agra. 


NOTE: Roll Nos 297, 653 A 1702 of B Sc. Pt. I wore also xeported to have used 
unfaiimeans at the exam, of 1956 out of which decisions on the cases of Roll Nos. 297 A 
053 will be announced shortly ; and de ’ision on Roll No. 1702 has been kept in abeyance 
till tbe derision of the High Couit. 

SENATE HOUSE, AGltA. Ti. I\ MATH UR, D So. 

May 30,1956. Registrar. 

KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR. 

Notification No. 1021 of 1956. 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned can iidates who have been foand guilty 
of having used unfair means at the College and University Examinations, held in the First 
half of 1956, are hcroby declared to have faiUd at tlnse examinations, to have forfeited 
tlieir claims to exemptions if any, earned this year or in previous years, an 1 are further 
debat red from appearing at any College or University Examinations, before the date 
mentioned against each :— 

^i*at No. Name of the candidate. College. Hate. 

F V. ARTS EXAMINATION. 1956. 

47 M. TI Terd.il Kama Ink College, Dharwar M2-1957 

F.V. SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1956. 

101 H. K Tirtimah Kamalak College, Dha. war 1-13-1957 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION, 1950 

63 Hiremath Siddalmgaswanu Ksrnatak Coll. g.\ Dhniwar 

Gurnlingaswami. 

268 Kadkol, Sangappa Basaprabhappa. .T. S. S. College, Dhaiwar 
964 Patil, Liuganagoud* Rudragouda. Vijay C«»lhge, Bijapur 

INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1956. 


M2 1956 

1-19 1958 
1-12-1958 


631 Rajgoli, Katal Ahmad Abdul 
Karim 

691 Mamadapur, Gurupadappa 
Khiddharamappa. 

717 Sanafai, Itamsppa Bhimapi a 


Ijingaraj College, Belgaum 
Do. 

Do. 


1.121967 

1-12-1958 

1-12-1967 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE (AGRI) SECOND YEAR EXAMINATION, 1956. 


19 K. Madbavan Nair 


College of Agricnltnre, 1-12-1958 

Dharwar. 


61 N. Cbittaranjan 


Do. 


1-19-1958 
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B.A. EXAMINATION, 1050. 


m 

Coelho Noel John 

Lingaxaj College, Belgium 

1-12-1958 

485 

Patil, Gurumadbav Nareyaorao 

Do. 

1-12-1958 

Dharwar, 

M. 8. BAGALT, 

18th June, 1956 

Registrar 

Karnatak University, Dharwar. 


UNIVERSITY OP RAJPUTANA 


Notification 

Bam Niwaa Sbarma s/o Ft. Jai Narain, resident of Chirawa, wbo passed tbe (i) High 
School Examination from tbis University in 1951 as a private candidate under Boll No. 
2578 (it) the Intermediate in Commerce examination of the University in 1953 as a regular 
student from the Chirawa Inter. College, under Boll No. 274 and appeared at tbe B. Com. 
Examination 1956 of the University as an ex-student of tbe Birla Coliego of Science and 
Gominerce, Pilani, under Boll No. 2*22, impersonated bis younger brother Bam Dutta 
Sbarma at the High School and the Intermediate in Commerce examination _ of tbe 
University in the yeara 1952 and 1954, under Boll Nos. 2673 and 451 respectively, by 
forging bis signature on the application form for admission to tbe examinations and 
affixing his own photos on the same and thus fraudulently obtained certificates of passing 
the aforesaid examinations in the name of Bam Dutta Sbarma. 

Tbe Syndicate of the University at its meeting held on the 3rd May 1956 considered 
the matter and resolved that the certificates granted to Bam Niwas Sharma of Chirawa 
and Ram Dutta Sharma for passing the High School and Intermediate examinations be 
confiscated and further, the B. Com. Examination of Rara Niwas Sharma at which he 
appeared in April 1956, be cancelled. The Syndicate Resolved further that Ham Niwas 
Sharma and his younger brother Ram Dutta Sharma (wh >m the former impersonated) he 
permanently debarred from appearing at any of the University examinaitons in future. 

M N TOLANI, 
Register 
UiMcrsitv of Uajputonn, 
Jaipur, 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of tht Syndicate 

Walt air, D/5 -6-56 


ORDER 

The results of the following candidates who bate been found guilty of lesorting to 
nofai? meant at the University Examinations held in Match-April 1956 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 
noted eg*inst eac ^ : — 

S. No. Name of the Candidate. Examination. Reg. No. Period. 

1 Y. Kondayya Matriculation. 1687 Debarred for one year and 

permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to he held in March-April 
1957. 


2 

M. Veerayya 

Do. 

2072 

Do. 

8 

Yelicherla Subba Rao 

Do. 

2204 

Do. 

4 

Y. V. Subba Reddi 

Intermediate 

820 

Do. 

6 

H. N. P. Vittal 

Do. 

1064 

Do. 

0 

Y. Satyanarayana 

Do. 

2759 

Do. 

7 

E. Bhaskaia Rao 

Do. 

4160 

Do. 

8 

G. Bams Boo 

Do. 

4022 

Do. 

0 

M. Venkoteawara Rao 

Do. 

4270 

Do. 

10 

K Laban 

Do, 

4524 

Do. 
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S So. Name of the Candidate 

Examination 

Reg. No* 

Period. 

U 

T. Haribabu 

Do. 

3097 

3483 

4405 

Do. 

12 

V. Harinathbabu 

Do. 

13 

Kottap&lli Venkateswarln 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

14 

M. Venkataswami 

Do. 

5072 

15 

D. A. Nityanands Rso 

Do. 

f mm 

8318 

16 

P. Sitsram Ssrma 

Do. 

8573 

17 

D. Krishnsmurti 

Do. 

8567 

18 

M. Aojaneyulu 

Do. 

8680 

mil 

Do 

19 

K. Vishonmorti 

Do. 

8875 

lAli 

Do. 

Do 

20 

J. Sriramachandramurti 

Do. 

9200 

21 

C. Ramamobana Rso 

Do 

9070 

1/vl, 

Do 

22 

Byed Abdul Rahim 

Do. 

9215 

Do. 

23 

U Cbakrapani 

Do. 

0402 

Do. 

24 

P. Thathsbbai 

Do. 

6479 

Do. 

25 

8. Dharma Rso 

Do. 

6706 

Do. 

26 

8. Raroakrisbna Rso 

Do. 

7862 

Do. 

27 

N. Mala Konda Rao 

Do. 

7427 

Do. 

28 

A. V. 8. 8. Datta Kumar 

Do. 

9779 

Do. 

29 

G. Dasaradbaramayya 

Do. 

10682 

Do. 

30 

R. G. Krishna Reddi 

Do. 

11218 

Do. 

31 

T. Vasudevs Rao 

Do. 

11487 

Do. 

32 

K. Sambamurti 

Do. 

12062 

Do. 

83 

8. Subba Rao 

Inter. 

12486 

Do. 

34 

8. Joga Rao 

Do. 

12618 

Do. 

35 

P. V. Subrabmanya Sarma 

Do. 

12662 

Do. 

36 

Jaganmohana Rao 

Do. 

12682 

Do. 

37 

G. Koti Reddi 

Do. 

12790 

Do. 

31 

A. Venkateswara Rao 

Do. 

12926 

Do. 

39 

D Ragbunatha Reddi 

Do. 

18288 

Do. 

40 

D. Raniakrishna Reddi 

Do. 

13429 

Do. 

41 

A Damodara Nayudu 

De. 

13092 

Do. 

42 

P. V*nkata Rao 

Do. 

15440 

Do- 

43 

R. Narasimba Rao 

Do 

12809 

Do. 

11 

K Bhujanga Rao 

B A. 

8250 

Do. 

45 

G. Venkata Reddi 

Do. 

1762 

Do. 

16 

P. Gopala Kriaboamurti 

Do. 

1923 

Do. 

17 

Tbattu Reddi Pali Peddi 

Metric. 

259 

D barred for tw< 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


58 

59 

60 


K. Mohan a Rao 
G. Baja Rao 
C. Bairakrishna Kao 
V. Samuel 
K. 8u;aoa Rao 
M. V. Ramona 
K. Thimanayys Choudari 
P, Viraewaou 
M. Venkatarayudn 
Meksla Krishna Reddi 


8m. M. Mabalakshmi 
N. Rafcnaaekbtra Redd! 
T. Bala Krishna Rao 


Do. 

2084 

Inter. 

4423 

Do. 

4480 

Do. 

4444 

Do. 

4453 

Do. 

7553 

Do. 

12080 

B.E. 

658 

B.So. 

971 

Matrio. 

2603 

Inter. 

5287 

Do. 

8217 

Do. 

€604 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examination to 
be held in March-April 
1958. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Debarred for three yesre and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
to be held in March'April* 
1969. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* 

IBy Order' 

V. SIM HAD HI RAO, 
In-Charge Registrar, 


U—1910P—DC 
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* Office of the Registrar 


List of cases of 
the Standing Committee 

malpractice at the University Examinations of 1006 (Disposed of by 
, vide its Rt solution No. 8, dated the 10th May, 1956). 

S. No. 

Examination 

Roll No. Name and address. 

Punishment. 

1 

Admission 

1600 

Jaswsnt Singh, S/o Sultan 
Singh, Shiraz Manzil, Chau- 
lakhi, Lucknow. 

Rusticated for two years 
and not permitted to 
appear at any of the 
University Examina¬ 
tions before 1968. 

2 

»• 

3015 

Raj Kumar Sharma, 8/o 
Radhe Lai Sharma 0. 0. 
Raimi, Dist. Bilaspur. 

Ditto. 

8 


1574 

Jibendr* Deo Narayan Srivas- 
tava, S/o Akhanri Bimla 
Prasad, C/o 8bri Krishna 
Deo Naravan Srivastava, 
House of Abdul Khair, War 
No 10, Mahideva, Arrah, 
Shahbad. 

Ditto. 

4 

»• 

1456 

Haridwar Prasad Pandey, S/o 
Ram Dabin Pandey, Vill r 
Kaithi, P.O. Kirbindi, Dist. 
Shababad, Arrah. 

Ditto. 

6 


2585 

Nelson Edward S/o V. Edward 
T. C No. 181, St. Joseph’s 
Lane Trivandrum, T. C. 
State, South India. 

Ditto. 

6 

»t 

26 

Kumsri Anthony Mary, Saga- 
vain, D/o M. A. M Tamby, 
St. Thomas, Convent, Myla- 
pore, Madras 4. 

Ditto. 

7 

•t 

21 

Mrs. A. B. Fletcher, D/o 
Harris, T C. 873, Thekku- 
moolu, Road, Trivandurni. 

His admission Exami¬ 
nation of 1956 be can¬ 
celled. 

a 

tt 

1726 

Kameshwar Nath Sahai, S/o 
Babu Bonki Behari Lai, C/o 
Vaidyanatb Prasad Verma, 
Peer Mohani, 2nd Lane, 
Kadam Kuan, Patna 8. 

Ditto. 

9 

it 

1976 

Lakhan Lai Srivastava, 8/o 
Murli Lai Srivastava, Head 
Fitter, Water Works, Khai- 
ragarh Raj, Dist Durg. 

Ruatioated for two years 
and not permitted to 
appear at any of the 
University Examina¬ 
tions before 1968. 

10 

ii 

1947 

Lalji Singh, S/o Dakahini 
Singh, Rampur, Kohana, 
Mirzapur. 

Ditto. 

11 

a* 

2254 

Mesood Husain, S/o Ahmed 
Husain, C/o B. 0. Kale, J. 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad 
(Dn.) 

His paper of the day be 

cancelled. 

12 

•t 

2189 

Naseeb Khan Sandozie, S/o Bustioated for two years 
Mandoor Khan, Near Deooi and not permitted to 
Bahadur Tarjnng, Begum appear at any of tbs 
Bazar, Hyderabad (Dn.) Univeraity Examina¬ 

tions before 1968. 

18 

ii 

923 

Bbagwat Singh, Ohbatri, S/o No action need b# taken, 
Nepal Singh, Days) Band, 

Bilaspur (M.P,) 
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14 

Mining A Metallurgy 
II Zr. 

21 

15 

Mining A Metallurgy 

I Yr. 

50 

16 

BA. 

444 

17 

m 

957 

IS 

ii 

1235 

19 

i» 

13 2 

20 

ii 

1647 

21 

• 

1048 

•22 

it 

non 

2d 

B be (Pure,. 

26S 

21 

■9 

H'2 

25 

If 

108 

2b 

B. Com. 

49 

27 


57 

28 

it 

217 

29 

i* 

269 


i*egv W B»l«h. nd » IUo S/o Hu p.ner of the d.y 

£ . J U "* b « ll “ d r« E*o, o.nceUed 

Kateel Post, 8. Kan are, 

Madras State. 


oe 


8oresh Chandra Gupta, 8/o 
8hn Baja Babu C/o Shri 
Baja Babu Suresh Chandra, 
Bilram Gate, Kasganj lEtah) 


Ditto. 


Dashrath Singh, 8/o Mababir His B A hi Kami nation 
Singh, \ 1U : Alahiya, 0 0 of 1956 be cancelled 
Sakaldiha, Dibt Banaras 


Imtiaz Ahmad, 8/o Niaar Ituaticated for two yaaia 
Ahiuad, C/o Sri E B Das, and not permitted to 
D 28/125, Pandey Hauli, appear at any of the 
Banaras. University Examine* 

fcioDB before 1968. 

Jai Kam bingh, S/o Sri Bam Fined Its 5/- 
Han bingh, V. Eacisowa, 

Post Wazirganj, Gaya 

Parsbu Him Pandey, 8/o B istioa ed for two years 
Laxmi hi tray in Pandey, and not permitted to 
Vill Arrah, Post Sannja, appear at any of the 
Via Bnxar, Diet. Shababad Umv rsi+y Examina- 
(Arrah). lions before 1958 


Megh Nath Singh, S'o Ram Ditto 

Nath Singh, Vill. Cbaukia, 

Post Slier* ant, Dist Mirza- 
pur 

Mali call Upadliyay i S/oGjpal Fined Rs 3 • 

Pd Upadliyaya \ill Baij- 
natlipur, P O Kutnool Dist 
Muziffiipur 

\irendra N«*rain Pande, S o His B A E\ imioatiou 
llam Lakban Pando, "Vill A of 1956 he cancelled 
P. O Mehdiganj, Distuct 
Banaras 

Bhupendra Narayan Bagchi, His B Sc Examination 
S 'o Manindra Narayan of 1956 bo cancelled 
Bagchi D 17/141, Dasaa* 
wamtdh, Banaras, Uttar 
Pradesh 

Ram Dham Singh Yedavi, S/o Busticatcd for two years 
Sah Deo Pra«ad, Vill Loo- and not permitted to 
tha, P O Chihitaunif Dist. appear at any of tho 
Banaras. Univerbity Examina¬ 

tions before 1958 


U K Agrawal, S/o P l’ra- His B Sc Examination 
kasb Agrawal, Visbram of 191 be cancelled 
Knti, Sigra Banaras 4 

Arbind Kumar Sharma, So Rusticated for two years 
binghaiau Bai Sharma, and not permitted to 
VilL Kachhi Kalan Post sppeai at any of the 
Kopa Gan], Di*t Azaingarh University Examma- 

tions before 1958. 

in Govind Bai, b/O blm Ditto 

Chhabmaih Bai V Jagiya- 
mar, P O Zaoiame Dibt 
Ghacipnr. 

Gopal Das Jaiswal, 8/o Ganesh Ditto. 

Prasad Jaiswal, B. li/86, 

Gannganj, Banaras. 

Gopmatb Snvaetava, b/o 81m Ditto 

Bachsu Lai 8n vasts va, Vill 
Bareon a Post Adalhat, Dist. 

Mirxapnr 
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80 „ 271 Hakim Singh, 8/o Shiv* Ditto. 

Monti Singh, Vill. Fateh* 
par, Poet Anei Diet. Benares. 

81 I.8o 270 E. E. Sambban, S/o C. L. Ditto. 

Sambhan G/o Man Singh 
Ea Oil Mills Ehandws (M.P.) 

80 I.Com 60 Kamla Prasad, S/o Jagssnath Ditto. 

Prasad, C/o Kamla Cycle 
Stores, Chetganj, Banaras. 

88 B.A. 170 Sbri Jewanand Sharma, S/o Both Sri Jewanaud Shar* 

Ft. Onananand Sharuia, ma and Nishanand 
Baja Bazar, P.O. Bibia, Sharma be rusticated 
Diet. Shah abed. and debarred from ap- 

peering at any of the 
Uni?. Examinations in 
future. The Jnt. Cer¬ 
tificate cf Sbri Jews- 
nsnd Sbarma be can¬ 
celled, in case be is 
convicted by the Court 
in the impelsonation 
oase bas be<n instituted 
by the University. 

84 B.Sc. Ag. Pt. IQ Shri A. Pandey Fined Be. 5/-. 

S. W. WAB. 

Begistrar. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 

i 

Mu. Chancellor, Ain. Vice-Uh\nckllou, Jjadies and 

Gentlemen, 

1 feel honoured by the invitation extended to me by this 
great University to delner the Annual Convocation Address 
this year. Calcutta among Tndian universities lias a history 
and a tradition which give it a unique place in the academic 
life of the country. Some of the basic experiments in the 
more iinportaut problems of university education were worked 
out originally in tins University and its achievements have 
been a source of inspiration and guidance to other universities 
in the country. No Yue-Chaiicellor oi an Ludian university 
has stamped his personality on Ins inmersity m so marked a 
degree and left so great an impress on the academic world 
of India as well as Ins own uni\cisit\ as Sn Asutosh 
Mookorjee. In my tune as an undergraduate, he had already 
become the most outstanding figure in umveisjty education 
in India and since that time Jus name lias become a legend 
among those engaged m the cause of university education. 
Calcutta still has its problems and some of these problems 
are of great difficulty and magnitude. But its administration 
is in very capable hands and I have no doubt, with a people 
so richly endowed with distinctive gifts as the people of 
Bengal, Calcutta will not' merely maintain its pristine glory 
among our universities but rise to greater heights of fame 
worthy of the people whom it is privileged to serve. 

To the graduates of the year, I tender iny warm congra¬ 
tulations. The stage they have reached is not the end but 
the beginning of a difficult journey. India has done well 
since she became a free country, but 1 foresee a period of 
Unprecedented difficulties ahead of us in the coming 
generation, which will sorely try our icsources, stiength and 
patience. 1 pray that not merely the leadership but' the zeal 
and public spirit required for these difficult times will be 

* Artdm* del I vc I ca by Dr. John Malthai at the Annual Convocation 
Held on Saturday, 1st September, 1956. 
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forthcoming. On you, the graduates of the year, will fall a 
large part of this responsibility and from the bottom of my 
heart, I wish you well. 

The main theme of my address this afternoon is .the 
purpose of education. 1 would define the purpose of education 
as the development of citizenship in the widest sense of the 
term and citizenship 1 would define as the spirit of freedom 
directed to service. 

Freedom has iuuu> implications but the chief is that it 
provides scope for the fullest expression of the individual 
human personality. A necessary corollary is the recognition 
that one's fellow-beings have also their personality which 
must be respected and not infringed in the exercise of one's 
individual freedom. Recognition of other people’s freedom is 
the essence of true freedom. 

Mr. .Lester Pearson, the Canadian Foreign Minister, 
in a course of lectures delivered recently at Princeton 
University on ‘ Democrat*} in World Politics ' citing the Greek 
Philosopher Protagoras for the proposition that ‘ man is the 
measure of ail things ’ goes on to sa\ that tlie measure of 
man himself consists in certain ultimate and absolute values, 
in certain moral and spiritual values which ought to find 
their embodiment in man’s relationship to society. 

This is the basis of what may be called the sense of law 
&b distinct from the fear of law. What leads the true citizen 
fo obey the law is not fear of the punishment which may 
result from breaking the law but respect for the freedom and 
rights of other’s. 

Pericles in his famous speech, recorded by Thucydides f 
speaking as an Athenian citizen, puts the idea as follows— 

1 We are free and tolerant in our private lives, but in public 
affairs, we keep to the law. This is because it commands 
our deep respect v . And he makes special reference to the 
laws * for the protection of the oppressed and those unwritten 
laws which it is an acknowledged shame to break \ 

The spirit of this speech is eloquently summarised by 
Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg speech which begins, 

1 Four score and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated fo the proposition that all men are created equal * 
and it ends ‘ that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
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birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from the earth \ 

In a democratic community freedom finds its fulfilment, 
in the service of others. John Stuart Mill in the Essay on 
Liberty makes a distinction between 4 self-regarding and other- 
regarding ' action. Service is the free will of man dedicated 
to and motivating other-regarding action. Not merely 
voluntary social service but every form of service whether 
remunerated or not which is motivated in this way and arises 

from the free exercise of human personality is service in the 
context of citizenship. 

But service is not merely an attitude of mind but also a 
capacity for fulfilling it, not merely willingness to do things, 
but ability to do them. Service calls for knowledge, calls for 
not only a proper mental attitude but also proper mental 
equipment. 

True education must provide the moti\e and also the 
knowledge required for service. Speaking generally, the 
study of the humanities provides (lie former and the study of 
the sciences the latter. The humanities record the achieve¬ 
ment of man's mind functioning in society in the field of 
human relations, the sciences record the achievement of the 
human mind functioning m nature, in the material world. 

The two things go together in any form of service worth 
the name. Hence the importance of what is called general 
education. Undue specialisation in either the humanities or 
the sciences must incapacitate a man for his place m society. 
In every important country, university teachers are beginning 
to recognise the value of general education. 

Ultimately, however, more is required than general 
education. Keligion has a place in the formation of right 
motives which is of greater importance than is recognised in 
this age of the cult of the intellect. To ascertain the 
place of man in the universe and his relationship to his fellow 
men still remains largely beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind. Intuition is the path by which we can find 
our way to this knowledge. The founders of the great 
religions of the world were men in whom the power of intuitive 
grasp of ultimate realities was developed to an exceptional 
extent. You cannot reason out the truths they taught but 
you can try them out in your lives. Speaking as one who not 
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merely professes but has felt real use for his religion, it is 
amazing how the great intuitive truths of religion stand the 
test of experience. It is a fatal mistake to ignore this. 

Knowledge without a motive for its right use has 
brought us ill this atomic age to the brink of wholesale self- 
destruction. The right use of knowledge is more important 
than knowledge itself and our universities in this land, which 
through the ages have upheld spiritual values, have a special 
responsibility and a unique opportunity in this matter. 
In the past we welcomed truth from whatever quarter it 
came. But we seem these days to be growing less sure of 
ourselves, less able and willing to look truth in the face 
unless it appears in familiar garbs. But Truth is like a torch, 
the more it's shook, the more it shines. 

I come back to the purpose of education. If education 
means, as I have said, the fostering of freedom directed to 
service, in the new era on which this country has entered since 
independence, its significance can hardly be overlooked. 
Education has never been more important than now and on a 
long-term view it is equally important in all its stages. I 
venture, however, to suggest that since neither the human 
nor the material resources required for all stages of education 
are forthcoming, it is necessary for ns to determine an order 
of priority during a period of transition. From this point of 
view, I hold, contrary perhaps to accepted opinion, that in 
the next few years university education must have priority 
over primary and secondary education. Both for working a 
democratic system of government and for carrying out 
the development plans which the country has adopted, a 
group of men and women at the top with the right motive and 
the right equipment of knowledge can make all the difference 
to the future. It is to the universities we must look for the 
training of such men and women. I am well aware that 
secondary education is the foundation on which university 
education must rest. But with all its faults, our secondary 
schools can even now provide a sufficient number of young 
people equipped for university education and able to benefit 
by it. I am all for an improved system of secondary education 
and in principle I approve of the recommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commission in this respect. But their 
implementation would involve a vast deal of expenditure 
which the country cannot afford at present. Therefore, it is 
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inevitable that for working purposes some priority must be 
fixed and this priority must be given at present to university 
education. 


Within the field of university education itself there is 
need for fixing priorities when it comes to expending scarce 
resources. The highest priority T would accord to the 
teachers working in our colleges to raise their salaries and 
unpro\e their status in the community. No college can rise 
in quality and usefulness above the level of its teachers. 
Unless life is made less difficult and less unattractive for them, 
we can never hope to raise the standard of university 
education or improve its tone. This applies equally to the 
teacher who communicates knowledge and to the teacher 
who creates knowledge, equally to the lecturer $nd to the 
researcher. We must never forget that the teacher in the 
last resort is the main instrument of education. 


To forget the teacher is to forget the human element in 
education. The longer 1 live and have experience of things, 
the more strongly I feel that most ills of government and 
society spring from inadequate appreciation of the human 
element. It is so not merely in education but in business, 
in public administration and m international affairs. It is 
in education that the human clement holds the most vital 
place, but it is here that the worst neglect has occurred and 

still occurs. 


In our modern world, few things of importance can be 
accomplished unless individuals are grouped into organisations 
There ,s. however, a potential element of inherent conflict 
between organisation and the individual personality. It » t .e 
business of wise men engaged m operating large organisations 
t„ try to understand the psychological issues _» 

this conflict. If hv unfair dealing or by sheer neg 
conflict breaks out and is prolonged beyond reasonable 
limits, there can only be one issue if history is any - gnbr- 

and that is that personality will triumph and 

will go under. It is the part of wisdom to forestall and resolve 

the conflict before it proceeds too far. , 

Since my theei. h . mey I 

thet h» com. in recent yore to the ™m.n of »» 

of the meet «** of 

like to offet a special welcome to 
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the year of whom I am glad to see so large a number at this 
Convocation. I believe women have a much larger part fo 
play in the future of the country than they have played in 
the past. Politically they enjoy the same rights under our 
Constitution as men. It is interesting, although it' is a little 
premature to estimate what in effect has been the result of 
the political franchise conferred on women in India. An 
investigation of this subject, limited to certain European 
countries, was conducted recently by UNESCO under the 
direction of Prof. Maurice Duverger of the University of Paris, 
a leading authority on political science. The conclusion 
reached by him briefly is that women have on the whole 
shown greater intuitive judgment in selecting members of 
Parliament, but in the rougli and tumble of parliamentary 
debates and political office, they have so far shown themselves 
not so effective as men. Two things, however, should be said 
in their favour. First, they are comparatively new to 
politics even in European countries and secondly, the 
particular field in which they have proved their worth, namely, 
the selection of representatives to the councils of the nation 
is of no less importance than parliamentary activities. 

Apart from the intuitive judgment m which women 
excel, they, as the mothers of the nation, are more vitally 
concerned with the future of the race and naturally have 
greater faith in it. For constructive social service, they are, 
Jherefore, better fitted than men. It is significant that 
wherever women have held political office, it has been almost 
invariably office concerned with health and education, in 
which women ministers have distinguished themselves in many 
countries. 


There is an important section of the community to whom 
by virtue of the fact that we are now citizens of a free 
country, the university owes a special responsibility. This 
holds true particularly of the large urban universities of the 
country such as yours and mine. The population working 
in our factories and the men and women working as clerks 
in our offices who have not had the advantage of a university 
education need and deserve our attention. There is vast 
scope for extension work in Indian universities not merely 
among the urban population but also among the people living 
in the countryside. The work done in Britain by the 
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Workers’ Educational Association has had notable results 
and the technique it has followed is worth study, subject of 
course to modifications required by differences in Indian 
conditions. The essence of university extension work is that 
the pupil, skilled or unskilled worker or peasant, has his mind 
first directed to the conditions of his own work and the 
problems by which he is immediately suirounded and he is 
taught to enquire into and kuow more about the background 
and history of the work which provides his livelihood. 
Stage by stage he will find his way with a little guidance but 
primarily through his own interest to an increasingly wide 
basis of cultural education which will impiove the quality 
of his work and enable linn to enjoy life better. 

Another aspect ot freedom to which I should like briefly 
to refer is the relationship of the indnuhial to the State. 
The place of the Stale m tlic» life ol a people has been \arioiisty 
argued. There is a school ot thought which idealises the 
State and another which looks upon ji almost as a necessai\ 
eul. The State is a Useful agency in the initial dexelopment 
of a people but itb o\er-all chaiacter is essentially temporal} 
and of limited utility. In India the stress laid on the State 
now-a-days by fchobe in authority calls for anxious thought. 
The State ultimately is an embodiment of force, which is its 
final sanction, whether it is governed democratically or not. 
In a country which has consistently maintained the doctrine 
of non-violence, it is a little strange that the State should 
be held up increasingly as the solution of most social and 
economic ills. Mahatma Gandhi held a different \iew from 
those who have followed him. He w'as, if anything, a 
philosophical anarchist who looked upon the State as an 
institution which would gradually wither away as men rose 
in mental and moral stature and in civilisation. He shared 
in this respect the view that Russian thinkers of an earlier 
generation held—Kropotkin and Tolstoy*. T refer to this 
specially because I consider the autonomy of a university 
essential to its ability to fulfil its purpose and the intervention 
of the State in its affairs as an evil to be fought at any cost. 
Fortunately, there have not been mauy cases of this in India 
amce independence. But the growing tendency of the 8tate 
to invade other spheres of life makes it necessary that we 

should be on our guard. 


w w 
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Let me bring these remarks now to a dose and in doing 
so allow me to thank you once again for the honour you have 
done me and to wish the University ot Calcutta and all those 
associated with it eveiy blessing iu the coming years. 
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Mil. Chancellor, I)k. Mattiiai, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


This Convocation js being held bcven months after the 
last olio in an effort to make up arrears in the ceremonial work 
of conferring degrees. During this short period we would 
not ordinarily have the same number of events to report as 
on previous occasions, but unfortunately (hat is not so. 

During this period we have suffered a great and irre- 

Deaths anil Entire- f mml)llJ ,oss through the- demise of OUT 
meats. revered and beloved Chaucellor, Dr. 

II. C. Mookerjee. Dr. Mookerjee had been associated with the 
University for o\er half a century,—as a Professor in an affi¬ 
liated college, as Secretary to (lie Council ol Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Alls, as Inspector of Colleges, as University 
Professor of hhighsh and finally as ils Chancellor. He had 
worked for building up the Uimersify and Jus sage 
advice was always of great Milue to the other University 
authorities. His benefactions to the University are un¬ 
paralleled : as a teacher or University administrator with a 
limited income, he managed by thrifty living to save the 
large amount of about 14 lakhs ol' rupees which he has donated 
to the University and which is being used for numerous 
beneficent purjioses. A saintlj’ person endowed with the 
highest learning and with the best culture of the .East and the 
West, he will be missed in the University for years to come. 

In the death of Dr. Meghnad Saha the University has lost 
a distinguished scientist and teacher who had made his mark 
as one of the greatest astro-physicists of the world. Dr. Saha 
has built up a school of Nuclear ltesearch iu the University 
and the Institute of Nuclear Physics will be a lasting memorial 

of his work. 

Our Department of Applied Physics is comparatively 
young and it has been built up mainly through the efforts of 
late Dr. P. N. Ghosh and Dr. P. 0. Mabanti. Through the 
untimely death of the latter who was busy developing and 
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expanding the work of the Department to the last day of his 
life, the University has suffered grievously. 

The late Chief Justice of India, Dr. Bijonkumar 
Mukherjee, was intimately associated with the University 
for practically his whole life and we mourn his loss. Sir 
William Ewart Greaves was our Vice-Chancellor and retained 
his interest in the Univeisity even after retirement. Sri 
K. D. Ghosh was Principal of the David Hare Training 
College and had helped the University in various spheres of 
work. Dr. Sudhirkumar Dasgupta was a devoted teacher and 
member of the Senate. We mourn the loss of these colleagues 
and pray for the welfare of their soul. 

The University has lost the services of some through 
retirement and we note especially the work of Sri It. G. P. S. 
Fairbairn as Principal of the Bengal Engineering College and 
as Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. Prof. S. N. Bose 
has taken leave from the University on hi> appointment as 
Vice-Chancellor of Viswahliarati University and we offer linn 
our congratulations. 

We note with pleasure the re-election ol our Treasurer, 

Sri Satischandra Ghosh, as Mayor ol 
3? elicitations. Calcutta. We congratulate Sri Molnt- 

kumar Moitra on his election to the Dot Sablia. We arc 
happy to learn of the appointment of Justice Sri It. P. 
Mookerjee as Officiating Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Calcutta. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Literature was 

conferred on Sri Jogeschandra Ray Vidya- 
floaorary Degree, mdhi at a special Convocation held at 

Bankura, this being the first occasion on which a Convocation 
of the University had been field out of Calcutta. A painful 
interest is attached to the function, as shortly affer this 
Sri Jogeschandra passed away, full of years and great literary 
achievements. 


SozMtery Degree^ 


During the last six months (lie University has received 

Gifts and Endow- a ,miu her gift* and endowments. An 
h&ntB. offer from the Principal, Surendranath 

College, to donate to the Calcutta University Sports Board a 
Challenge Trophy as a memorial to their late President 1 Sri 
Jogeschandra Cbaudliuri was accepted with thanks. It 
was decided to award the Trophy to the student Who 
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soOTes the highest individual points in the Inter-Collegiate 
.Athletic Sports Meeting. A Tropin offered by Prof. 
K. Bose in the name ol Ins deceased wife Jyotsnamavee 
Bose for -Learn Championship at the \nnual Athletic 
Sports for Women was accepted with thanks. Sri Surendra- 
mohan Chatterjee has donated a sum ot Its. 1,500 to 
found a prize to he named M.idhusudaii-Kaniim Sundari 
Prize ” in memory of his late father and mother. An offer 
to donate Rh. 1,000 horn Sin. (-iolapsundau Mitra for 
award of a silver medal in niemoiv of hei son, late Gurupada 
Mitra, was accepted. A sum of £500 was bequeathed to the 
University of Calcutta bj late Sir William Ewart Greaves 
as a token of his gratitude for the kindness received during 
the time he was Vice-Chancellor. 

The Vidyasagar Institute, the Board of Trustees for the 
Vidyasagar College and the Metropolitan Institution (Main) 
and Burrabazar Branch made over to the University 3 per 
cent. G. P. Notes of the face value ot Ks. 10,000 for 
establishing a I jeetureship to he called “ Ynhasagar Lecture¬ 
ship ” m memory of the Great Pandit Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, to promote research on \aiioiis aspects of his life 
and work and on lus eovitubution to and influence thereof on 
the Bengali language, literature and social reform. 

Intimation lias been recei\ed that American books worth 

+25000 will be made aiailable to 
University Library. ^ lTn „ ersit} uader the U.S.A. 

Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme during 
the current year and suitable lists ot books m Science, 
Technology, Art*, and Commerce are being prepared for the 
purpose. A gift of 51 vols. of German Diplomatic History 
covering the period 1871-1914 was received for the Univer¬ 
sity Library from the Government of Federal Republic of 
Germany in a ceremony held for the puiposes in the Reading 
Hall of the University Cential Librar\ on the 23id May, 1956. 

The problem of accommodation in the University 
Library has been very acute for the last Reveral years. 
Funds for the construction of a new Libran building will be 
available from the Central and State Governments but no 
suitable site for the purpose appears available in the vicinity 
of the University Buildings. 

The rush for admission to the Post-Graduate Diploma 
Course in Librarianship is increasing year after year. There 
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and Hostels. 


were this year nearly 400 candidates seeking admission to the 
course against 40 seats provided for the purpose. The 
question of starling a two-year Master’s Degree Course in 
Jjibrarianship is now under (he consideration of the Academic 
Council. 

The problem of providing hostel accommodation for the 

Halls University students in Calcutta is 

indeed a formidable one. Suitable 

houses that may be used for the purpose of residence 

of students in the city of Calcutta are not available, nor are 

vacant plots in the city easy to secure for the purpose. 

Then there is the overriding consideration of finance. The 

net result is that of the 3,1100 Post-Graduate students only 

328 can have the chance of a scat in one of the 7 Post- 

Graduate Students’ Halls. Again while there are more than 

50,000 Under-graduate students in Calcutta, there is hostel 

accommodation only for 930 in hostels attached to the 

* 

colleges and managed by the University, 3,100 in hostels run 
by the colleges themselves and 800 in hostels licensed by the 
University. Thus it wjII be seen that there is provision for 
residence in hostels of about 10 per cent, onh of the total 
number of students. 

The Hostel for men at Hazni Hoad and that for 
women in the Hastings House compound which are now 
being built will add 180 seats to the figures given above. 
This small increase of accommodation will give but little 
relief. We are looking out for new' houses and sites for 
setting up Students’ Hostels. 

With the increase in number of foreign students coming 
to Calcutta for study in tins University the problem of their 
accommodation is perplexing our minds. It is absolutely 
necessary to have an International Students’ Home in 
Calcutta run by the University, and we have already taken 
steps for starting one of this kind. Another pressing need of 
the hour is a Guest House for receiving batches of students 
coming from foreign countries or other Indian Universities on 
Educational Tours. 

From more than one point of view, the activities of the 

Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, 
University of Calcutta, during the 
year under review are worth recording. Of the 500 


Aantodh Museum. 
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specimens added to the Museum, mainly through gift and 
collection work, the must outstanding are some early 
terra-cotta antiquities horn West Bengal, mediaeval stone 
sculptures from the neighbourhood of Calcutta itseli and 
bronze images from Muisludabad 

Excavations at the ancient site of Chandraketugarh, 
Beiarharnpa, in the (listnil of *21 I\ugan«is, onh 23 miles 
noi th-easfc of Calcutta, ha\c resulted in the discovery of 
impoitant lelics which may be assigned to a period between 
the Maurvya and Gupta ages 

Besides the field woik done at Beraclianipa and Tamluk, 
five definitely new* aichaeological sites were discovered in 
West Bengal Explorations in Batlm, m Howrah district 
and specially Haiinaiavanpui f another ancient port on the 
Ganga, near Diamond Haihour, have u suited in the discovery 
ol several cast coins, eailv ten a cotta figuunes of the Sunga 
period, potshaids and rouletted waie similar to Tamluk and 
Berachampa, while mounds at Dliaia, in 24-Parganas 
pioduced sulficient matenals to be assigned to the Pala age. 

The’ Institute* was informed about the sanction of Us. 57 
. 441 , XT , lakhs I>\ the Department of Atomic 

lh>sus Eneigv oi the Government of India 

is giant-m-aid ten the five-\ear pci lod 1055-56 to 1959-60 
Out oi this Its. 3 00 lakhs luxe been allotted for the 
extension ol the existing building to accommodate new 
I ihoiatoiles, Its 30 lakhs as iearning expenditure towards 
sdlarv and mimtenance, and Its 21 lakhs ten punhismg new 
equipment which includes Its 10 lakhs lor Electron 

S\ nc luotion. 

Extension to the existing building oi the Institute has 
been completed. The extra area would accommodate new 
lahoiatones specially the Post-M He. Teaching laboratory. 

The foundation stone of the Hostel foi the students of 
the Institute of Nuclear Physics was laid on 19th January, 
1956, by Hon Trie Sri K. T). Malav.ya, Minister of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research m the Central Governmen 
in the presence of a distinguished gathering. 

The construction of the Hostel is nearly complete. The 
Government of India was kind enough to provide a sum 
Rs. 1.05 lakhs for the conduction of the Hostel building an 
the Government of West Bengal kindly provided a sum of 

13- 10IOP—IX 
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Rs. 00,000 for purchasing the land for the same, both as 
interest-free loans. 

The Institute of Jute Technology which started function- 

institute of Jute in S in 1951 has already trained 123 
Technology. Junior Mill Executives who are proving 

their worth in their own spheres. 41 students of the 4th 
Batch appeared ill the final examination in May, 1056. In 
the 5th Batch 36 students joined for the second semester on 
1st July, 1956. 


Among Indian Universities Calcutta gave a lead for the 

introduction of the Diploma Course in 
Institute of Social . __ _ _ 

Welfare and Business Business Management meant for Junior 

Management. Executives. Started in 1954 jt has 

already been able to enlist the support of the business com¬ 
munity. Recently Part I of this Diploma Examination was 
held. The leaders of the business community have helped us 
in conducting this exaniinaiion. The Institute requires more 
space and facilities and it is now acquiring the adjoining plot 
of land measuring more or less one-third of an acre. It is 
proposed to include in its expansion programme a Safety 
Museum, a Psychological Testing Laboratory, a Statistical 
Laboratory, besides providing hostel accommodation for 
students coming from different parts of the country. 


During the last few months numerous changes have been 

Change, in Statute. made in our Statutes arid Regulations, 
etc. We may specially mention those 

relating to the establishment of a University College 
of Medicine for the proper co-ordination of Post-Graduate 
Medical Studies. It is, at present, a notional college 
which will acquire substantial shape and reality when 
funds are available for the actual teaching work in the 
University College. For the present the University has to be 
content with the framing of courses and curricula and with 
supervision of the Post-Graduate work of the different teaching 
units of the colleges. 

While the routine work of the University is carried on 

through Committees and Councils, 
while it goes on with its work 
of inspecting colleges and holding public examinations, 
it has to pay attention to the physical health of students and 
the proper utilisation of their leisure. The Board of Health 
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has functioned, as in the previous year, helping to organize 
some of the co-curricular activities which are conducive to 
social welfare. Nearly a hundred students and a few teachers 
were selected for the apprenticeship in Village Development. 
Most of them completed the training satisfactorily and 
qualified for the stipends or cash awards granted by the 
Government of India in collaboration with the Ford 
Foundation. Moreover, to give professors and students an 
opportunity for social service and Village Reconstruction, 
9 camps were sanctioned by the Union Ministry of Education. 
1 of these camps have beeu organized during the Summer 
Vacation and the remaining 5 will be organized during the 
Puja Vacation. The Inter-University Youth Festival will 
be held next month at New Delhi and we propose to send a 
contingent of 60 students as our representatives. Inter¬ 
collegiate competitions are being organized to choose the 
competitors and arrangements lia\e been made with the 
Academy of Dance, Drama and Music to give training to the 
participants. 

The health activities of the Hoard included medic d 
examination of many students aud hospitaliz.ition oi a tew. 
Nearly six hundred students had their ejes tested and 
glasses W'ere supplied either free or at concession rates to those 
w f ho required them. The National Christian Council helped 
the Board of Health to distribute 37,000 lbs. of powdered 
milk to 9 colleges for the use of students. 

Due to the financial condition of the majority of students, 
many have poor physique on account of malnutrition and 
unhealthy living conditions and thus the University has mu 
additional responsibility. The Health Board, the Students 
Health Home (under the able guidance of Dr. N. K. Munshi), 
the Poor Students' Fund (replenished with another generous 
donation of the California students) and other organizations ale 
doing their best but the task is too heavy for them. We need a 
full-fledged Students’ Welfare Board with w hole-1 nnc officers, 
preferably with someone like a Dean ot Students as its 
Head, to tackle the difficult task of proper supervision of the 
interests of the students, leaving the Health Board to look 
after the health of individuals and take preventive as well as 
curative measures. These two Boards in co-operation with 
the Sports Board may be able to make the drab life of the 
Calcutta students not only bearable but enjoyable. 
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The University Sports Board lias been active as before. 

The University Tent on the Maidan, 
t * ports * has been enlarged at a cost of lls. 5,000 

and another sum of Rs. 5,000 has been sanctioned and 
is shortly going to be spent on other improvements 
of the Tent with a view to providing more amenities for 
the students. The Board is now organizing Inter-Collegiate 
League and Knock-out Tournaments in Football, and I 
expect a very strong team will be selected to represent the 
University in the Inter-University Football Tournament to 
be held at Banaras in September. The Sports Board has a 
very ambitious programme to celebrate the Centenary of the 
University in a befitting manner, and the most attractive 
event will he at the Kden Gardens during 4th to fith January, 
1957, in which men and women students from 33 Univer¬ 
sities are expected to participate, to lie followed by other 
interesting fixtures, c.r/., football, cricket, hockey, etc. 
Foreign University teams have been invited to participate 
m the Centenarv Sports of the University and selected 
Mofussil College teams will also be invited. 

Convocations are held every vear but this Convocation is of 


Ceuten&ry. 


special interest as it is the last of the 
Annual Convocations in the first hundred 


years of University existence. Graduates taking their Degree 
at this Convocation will be able to look back to this day with 
sentimental regrets in later life when in the midst of the trials 
and tribulations of the world their University days acquire a 
glory which they might not have had in actuality. Today, 
however, I wish them all success in later life with the strength 
they have acquired through their work in the University. 

Hundred years of modern higher education in India 
will be completed in January, 1957, when the Calcutta 
University will celebrate its Centenary. The Centenary 
should be a landmark in the history of the University# 
summing up a century of strenuous pioneering endeavours 
and planning for the next decade or two. This planning 
cannot look very far forward as the tempo of modern 
intellectual life is much faster than what it was half a 


century earlier. With science and technology proceeding at 
the pace that they are doing now we find it difficult to forecast 
the developments of even ten years hence. Still the Centenary 
is an occasion for taking stock of our past achievements, for 
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the consolidation of our activities and expansion to suit the 
needs of the age and of the country. In a Welfare State the 
finances necessary for this should be easily available: the 
proper utilisation of these resources may be more difficult as 
the shortage of adequately equipped personnel is evident in 
every sphere. The craviug for higher education outstrips 
the provision of the requited number of qualified teachers: 
the advance ol the frontiers of knowledge finds scholars from 
India attempting to keep pace with it and looking for the 
proper guides who are not always readily available. These 
difficulties are natural in a transitional period but with our 
man-power and with efficient leadership they should not prove 
insurmountable. 
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Hri PiiANiisnusn vn Charuau \kti, M.A., LL B. 

( hatnilloi , I mu i sity of LaUutta 

Mb. Vice-Chancellor, I)r. John Mattilu, Members of 
the Senate, Fellow Graduates and Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 

It falls to me now to bring this Convocation to a close. 
In rising to do so, 1 feel o\ erwhelmed by the saddening 
thought that tins Convocation was to have been presided 
over by the late lamented Dr. li. C. Mookerjee, who would 
have been its most appropriate President, not only by virtue 
of his oifice as Chancellor hut also in hi& personal right as 
an eminent educationist and an unfailing fitend and bene¬ 
factor of the students. Fate, lio\ve\or, decreed otherwise 
and removed linn suddenly from our midst. It also 
deposited me m his place to fill it for a few days as well as 
I might till a permanent Chancellor was appointed. But in 
having to discharge the functions of this office and parti¬ 
cularly in having to address this Convocation this afternoon, 
I feel weighed down by a sense ol my own limitations. 1 
am a total stranger to the University except that I am one 
of the hundreds and thousands of its ordinary graduates who 
received from its kindly hands whatever little of intellec¬ 
tual capital they may claim to possess. Otherwise, I have 
had no connection with this great seat of learning. You 
may, therefore, appreciate how embarrassed I feel in having 
to address you from the seat of the Chancellor and I may 
add that the fact that I am here on account of the untimely 
demise of Dr. Mookerjee adds poignancy to my embarrass¬ 
ment* I have, therefore, to address this Convocation with 
apologies for my presence here. I have also to ask your 
forgiveness that I have no prepared address to read and 
that for two reasons. I am not acquainted with the affairs 
of the University and, secondly, during the few days that 

* Convocation Addiiwa deliwtcd by Sii Thuuibhuahan Cbakrabarti, M.A., 
liii.B., Chancellor on Saturday, lat September, 1056* 
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I have been Governor, I have never known whether I was 

going to remain so on the next day and therefore I have 

never known whether 1 would h<nc to delne, tins Comocat.on 
Address at all. 

My next dutv is a \e?a pleasant one Tt is oiler 
the thanks of the PtmcisiU to 0111 distinguished gue.l- 
speaker Di John Mattliii - with whom I hue had the 
privilege of some puoi acquarntmce—foi lus gteat kmdnoss 
in accepting the imitation of the Unueisity to deliver the 
Convocation Address and m his coming down to delivei it 
m the midst of his hew\ and imiltifuious duties 
Dr Mattlui has been an ediic itmnist in his life, for he was 
a distinguished Pio^es^oi of Economies, hut he has been a 
great deal more than a schoWr and a teacher He has been 
on the Dnectoiale of peihaps the biggest business concern 
m India, that of the Tatis, and m his official caicer he has 
been sucxessneh i niemhei and the President of the Tanff 
Boaid, Finance Memhci of the Goa eminent of India, 
Membei foi Industiv and Supplies, Afembei foi "Railways, 
Minister of Fmince and a era icoentla Clnunun of the 
Taxation Enquna Committee Eaen now, he is the Chair¬ 
man of the Bond of Ditcctois of the St ite Bank of India, 
though we hue hind with chip legiH that he is going 
almost mime dnteU to lesign fioni that post (Dr Tohn 

Maftlm I lnve icsigntd fu m 1st Oct iln t > I un collected 
He lias icsigried fiona the 1st Ocfobu incl not fiom 
todav and we are grateful foi the small nacicv of a month’s 
extension In addition to being the Chau man of the Boaid 
of Directors of the State Bank of Tniln, Dr Mitthai is also 
the Viee-Ch mecllot of the TTimcisih of Bombay But 
what I want to mention particularly u this tint although 
Dr Matthai has held m succession posts of the highest rank, 
it has happened twice that he lelinquished his post, the 
moment he found it difficult to continue m it, ('on- 
flistentlv with the punciples winch lie held deal and thereby 
he proved himself to be an outstanding exemplar of that 
intellectual integrity and moial upslandingness which a 
University prices more than anv other trait of character. 
In having him here this afternoon to deliver the Convoca¬ 
tion Address, the University of Calcutta has been singularly 
fortunate in having a speaker who is at once a man of 
learning and a man of the world, one who coinbines 
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in himself wide' scholarship with practical experience of 
imparting education and who, in his life, has played a lead¬ 
ing part in framing and putting into practice economic and 
financial policies of the country in both official and non¬ 
official spheres. His address to which we have listened 
with profound interest was what was just expected of him. 
I had not seen it before, but as he went on expounding his 
thesis* I followed him as one fascinated. He chose as the 
theme of his address the purpose of education. He 
defined that purpose as the fostering of freedom for 
the service of the country and a nobler theme he could not 
have chosen. He set the high purpose he was speaking of 
against the background of our democracy and tried to point 
out the direction which it might follow in order to achieve 
fulfilment and he also welcomed the new phenomenon of 
the educated and enlightened woman which has emerged and 
which augurs well for the future. But 1 must not spoil the 
address by trying to analyse its contents and inflicting on 
you a weak paraphrase. I thank Dr. Matthai once again 
on behalf of the University, not only for his kindness in 
coming down here to deliver the Address hut also for the 
high quality of his address which was an inspiration 
to us all. 

Coming now to a low r er plane, to the domestic affairs 
of our own University, the Vice-Chancellor has already given 
you a factual account of the principal events of the year 
and also stated whafe his pressing needs are. The chief 
amongst his needs, as 1 understood him, was the need 
for physical expansion. Tins University is going to com¬ 
plete its centenary of existence with the end of the present 
year and naturally it finds that the home that was built 
for it at the time it was founded and the few buildings 
subsequently added, can no longer contain its vastly grown 
proportions and its very large family of numerous depart¬ 
ments. It started as a mere examining body which needed 
only a small office room and some place where its consti¬ 
tuent bodies might hold their meetings. The central 
building was erected in the heart of the city, with little 
thought as to in what direction and to what extent the 
University might grow and with equally little thought as to 
in what direction and to what extent the city around, 
it might grow. In fact, the University has since grown 
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enormously. It has taken upon itself the task of porii- 
.graduate teaching and to leaching, it has added research; 
and the subjeets on which it has undertaken to provide 
instruction and facilities for original work are many and 
various. Naturally, the University requires further accom¬ 
modation. It was re-assuring to hear from the Vice- 
Chancellor that funds necessary for the outlay on capital 
expenditure had been made available, but he complained that 
he was finding it difficult to secure suitable houses or 
suitable sites for buildings. That difficulty ought not to 
prove insurmountable. 1 happen to know very well the 
locality where the central buildings of the University are 
situated, because 1 spent seven and a half years of my life 
in the Eden Hindu Hostel and the Hardmge Hostel. I know 
that there is in the proximity of the University a large area 
of bustee land which would be an extremely useful acquisi¬ 
tion to the University if it could be acquired for the purposes 
of its expansion. If it be the policy of the State Govern¬ 
ment that Calcutta w T ill be gradually cleared of bustees and 
slums, then T think, acquisition of the bustee area in the 
vicinity of the University may be taken in hand, but if there 
be any administrative difficulty in the way of acquiring it, 
then surely accommodation will have to be found elsewhere, 

not onlv for the Umversitv itself but also for the students 
• • 

to which the Vice-Chancellor made a pointed reference. 

One point, however, strikes me in connection with this 
question of accoirimodation. If suitable land cannot be 
obtained in the vicinity of the University, the University will 
necessarily have to disperse itself and hostels will necessarily 
have to be built at some distance from the central buildings. 
Hut it seems to me that it. ought to be borne in mind—and 
I have no reason to think that it will not be borne in mind— 
that the University is intended for students and the hostels 
are intended for accommodating them and that the majority 
of the students come from families belonging to the lower 


income groups which are not in a position to spend any con¬ 
siderable sum by way of tram or bus fare in addition to the 
tuition fees and hostel charges. When I say this, I desire 
to suggest that in selecting sites for building extensions for 
the University itself or hostels, care should be taken to select 
localities which are cheaply and easily accessible. from 


quarters wherefrom the main body of students comes. It' 
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seems to me that to build a department of the University at 
some far away place will not be a very satisfactory solution, 
even if hostels are attached to such departments, for not many 
of our middle-class families can afford to put their wards 
in residence in hostels. I realise that what I am suggesting 
may be only a counsel of perfection and the University may 
have no choice in the matter. But if there be no choice 
at all but to build wherever some space may be available, 

I feel that the interests of the middle-class families are bound 
to suffer 

In this connection, 1 find it impossible not to refer to 
another problem which the Vice-Chancellor has not men¬ 
tioned, because it is not directly a problem of the University, 
but which, it seems to me, affects and concerns the 
University very vitally. The University is thinking of erecting 
more buildings and putting up more structures to be used 
as residences of students. But of what avail will these 
buildings bo, whether they be University buildings or build¬ 
ings for the residence of students—of what avail will be 
the costliest and moderumost equipments, if it be not possible 
for an increased number of students to make use or take 
advantage of them? A seat of learning is intended for 
learners and it ought to be the primary concern of every 
civilised State to see that no learner is turned away from 
a seat of learning on account of poverty and that no young 
talent which is fraught with possibilities of future achieve¬ 
ment is allowed to run to waste, because the owner of it 
has no means with which to pay for its training. That is 
the real problem which has now arisen in Bengal. Formerly, 
students used to come to the University mostly from the 
upper and well-to-do classes and the comparatively poorer 
among the students, who were generally the most gifted, 
were provided for by the scholarships awarded on the results 
of the examinations. But times are now changed. The rush 
for University education is now tremendous and Btudents are 
coming up in enormous numbers from all strata of society, 
particularly from the occupational classes who are not too 
well-blest with the good things of life. This phenomenon 
of an increased demand for higher education is not peculiar 
to India and it is not correct to say, as I have heard some 
people saying, that it is only in this country that boys and 
girls crowd uselessly in schools and colleges in senseless 
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pursuit of a so-called higher education from which they can 
derive no practical benefit. That charge is utterly untrue. 
The phenomenon of an increased demand for higher educa- 
tion has made its appearance in England and America as 
well. I have read in reliable publications that in England 
and America, most of the members of the business 
executives are now University men and, in America, 
University men lia\e penetrated even into the ranks of 
labour, not as Union leaders or as agitators but as actual 
workers. The reason is that higher education is now in 
increased demand even in spheres where formerly it was not 
considered essential, because the training it gives to intellect 
and the influence it exercises on character have been found 
to be commercially retuuneiative and is prized even in business 
circles. I find that in 1019 the proportion of University 
students to the total population in England was 1 to 600 
and in America 1 to LOO. It is not, therefore, a phenomenon 
peculiar to India that a far huger number of young men 
and women aie now seeking University education. If this 
demand of the alerted youth of the country is not met by 
tlie Uimersiiies, thc> will fail in fulfilling their mission of 
functioning as trainers of the future generations. The 
problem, therefore, is not merely a problem of providing 
accommodation for the students or for some departments of 
the University, the problem is also one of providing financial 
assistance to the students themselves most of whom require 
such financial assistance. That again is a situation not 
peculiar to India, because I find that, in 1951, even in 
Oxford and Cambridge, which are regarded as close preserves 
of the well-to-do, the percentage of assisted students was 
as high as 82. The question then is, from where is such 
assistance to come in our country9 No longer from land¬ 
lords—because they have been liquidated—and no longer 
from individuals making munificent donations, because the 
incidence of taxation in this country is about the highest in 
the world and I do not belie\e that am bod) who honestly 
pays his tax or is made to pay it, can amass any w r ealth 
out of which he can make substantial giftH to the University 
or centres of learning. The University must, therefore, now 
look increasingly towards the State for assistance. The State 
has now become a welfare State, a State which takes away 
a large proportion of the individual*s wealth in the shape of 
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taxes in the interest, it is said, of the collective good of the 
community. I do not complain of taxation, if the taxes 
levied are re-employed for the good of the people who pay 
them, for, in that case, the State, in levying such taxes, 
performs the useful function of making a proper distribution 
of wealth. There is a saying in England attributed to a 
celebrated Peer, that the best expenditure he made was the 
taxes he paid. That he said, because money collected by 
the State in the shape of taxes was returned to the people in 
the shape of amenities which no individual could possibly 
procure for himself by his personal effort. It seems to me 
that, similarly, in this country, we should also ultimately 
press upon the State the necessity of making a larger diver¬ 
sion of funds towards the financing of education, not merely 
for the purpose of the construction of buildings or laboratories, 
but also for the purpose of financing the students them¬ 
selves—the human material which has got to be shaped and 
perfected in these buildings. I am told that, in 1955, the 
British Universities received from the British Treasury as 
much as two-thirds of their entire income. That was exclu¬ 
sive of the grants made for capital expenditure. Whv should 
we not expect something of a similar nature? 

I have already taxed your patience much. I shall now 
pass on to the proper business of the day, that is to say, 
address a few words to those who have received their 
degrees today and are going out to the wider world. It is 
pleasing to find that so many have received Doctorates. 
That proves that each one of them has made, as the phrase 
goes, some contribution to human knowledge worthy of 
publication and has demonstrated that not only has he 
acquired learning in the University, but he has also developed 
powers of independent thought and a capacity for original 
work. I would aRk them not to rest on their laurels. They 
may not be unaware of the criticism that far too many 
scholars of our country who give proof of intellectual power 
of the highest kind in the beginning of their lives and do 
some original work which win for them well-deserved 
recognition, proceed no further. Once they have secured 
for themselves some comfortable position, they begin to 
languish in idleness, doing no more than mere routine worjc 
and spending the rest of their lives on their old reputation. 
Let not those, who are receiving Doctorates today, expose 




themselves to that reproach. There is also a feeling of 
uneasiness in the public mind that some, or perhaps too 
many, of our best men of science or men standing high in 
specialised branches of scientific research, who might be 
expected to raise the intellectual stature of the country by 
making contributions to knowledge, are being absorbed in 
administrative posts where their talents, which were intended 
for better use, are being wasted. It is not for me to 
suggest how the intellectual forces of the country are to be 
marshalled or who is to employ himself where. But as an 
ordinary citizen, I may plead with those who have given 
evidence' of their possession of intellectual powers of an 
extraordinary character, not to be content with mere learn- 
jug, not to be content with merely holding high-salaried 
posts, but try to repay the debt they owe to the University 
by adding to the knowledge they leceived from it some 
contribution of their own. After all, a nation is not 
respected or honoured for its men of learning or for its 
competent teachers or for its able administrators. A nation 
is respected and honoured for iU original thinkers, the path¬ 
finders who widen the horizon of knowledge. Indeed, what 
is mere learning? Learning, if it is mere learning, is 
nothing more than acquaintance with old knowledge which 
our predecessors won for themselves and which they have 
made available to all who care to have it. A merely learned 
man who possesses a thorough knowledge of several subjects 
is no better than a man who keeps an excellent shop, well- 
stocked with second-hand goods of high quality. Mere 
learning is only a second-hand article and I believe a very 
learned man, who possesses a full and accurate knowledge 
of several subjects, only possesses a mind which is perhaps 
of the same kind as blotting paper of excellent quality which 
can suck in all writings as soon as it is pressed upon them 
and retain a clear and lasting impression. But it is not a 
screen on which are reflected new images of a conception and 
design of their own. I would, therefore, make a special 
appeal to those who have obtained Doctorates and say to them 
that they owe it to themselves, to the country and to the 
University from which they received their charter of learning 
to do something in the way of adding to human knowledge 
and adding to the prestige of the country* 
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My last task is to address a few words to the graduates 
of the year. I have never believed in giving or receiving 
advice and, therefore, I shall not be so presumptuous as to 
give any advice to you. But as I look at you, with your 
young and earnest faces, about to enter life, now one or two 
years later, my mind turns involuntarily back to the time 
35 years ago and I ask myself: what was the world that 
we entered when we left the University and what is this 
other world that these young men are going to enter to-day? 

In our time—I am only referring to matters of the material 
kind now—the annual output of graduates from this 
University was much less, the pressure on the employment 
market was much less serious, and crowding in the various 
professions was not half so acute as at the present time. 
During the interval, India’s history has changed its course. 

Old values have yielded place to new. The prospect before 
new graduates is far bleaker to-day than what it was in our 
time. One of the depressing features which distinguishes 
the prospect before you is the over-crowding in every 
direction. Why has it happened? Although avenues for 
employment are now more numerous, although there is no 
longer a ruling class of foreigners, monopolising all the top 
places in both official and non-official spheres, although the 
national life is expanding in all directions, requiring the 
services of more and more personnel, why has it happened 
that in spite of all these expansions, there is such congestion 
in every walk of life so that every new entrant feels that he 
is not going to get even so much as a little standing room? 

One reason seems to be that the old socio-economic structure 
has broken down altogether and a large section of the people 
who used to be supported by land or hereditary occupations and 
whose sons and daughters would never think of entering the 
portals of a University, have now been completely overthrown 
from their established sources of income and their children 
have been compelled to seek their living through education. 

That is the reason why we find that a very large number of 
students, drawn from a new class of people, are seeking 
education as a means of living. This factor, the total 
destruction of family professions and family occupations, has 
been responsible for throwing a colossal mass of young 
humanity on the educational institutions and, equally, 
swollen the number of persons who; with no other equipment 
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than the common equipment of a University education, are 
struggling to find their feet and scrambling for some kind of 
living. Thus, a harder struggle with a larger number of 
competitors is the prospect that is looming menacingly 
before the new graduates of to-day. lint it is not merely the 
uncertainty of being able to make a living but also an 
unsteadiness of the general atmosphere which marks off the 
new age from ours. In those times, things were a little 
more settled. Now everything is in a flux. For, a nation 
is being made. 

How are you equipped for this struggle? I do not 
pretend to know. But I know this much—I have learnt 
this even from the ivory tower of the High Court—that the 
distance in mind and outlook between the old generation 
and the new is increasing and expanding every day. The 
new generation is trying to think out things in its own way, 
1 doubt whether you received the orthodox learning which 
your teachers imparted to you with the same mental assent 
that we gave to it when we received it from our teachers. 
Probably, you wanted the old formulae and principles to 
be restated in terms of new values which you have come to 
prize, for these are matters of fundamental importance. 
But whether or not vou have been able to find answers to 
the obstinate questionings of your mind, whether or not your 
minds are resting securely on film conclusions and have 
attained a poise, I feel sure that for the ordinary and prac¬ 
tical purposes of life, you are provided with the necessary 
capacity and equipment. 

I have heard some say that the Bengali student of to¬ 
day has greatly deteriorated and he cannot compare at all 
with his predecessor of twenty-five years ago. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this supposed deterioration, critics point to the result 
of the All-India competitive examinations where, they say, 
the Bengali students are failing to win any of the top places 
or at times any place at all. Failure of Bengali students to, 
win top places in All-India examinations is an unfortunate 
and undeniable fact. But I refuse to believe that there has 
been or can be any real deterioration of the Bengali intellect 
within twenty-five or thirty-five years and I refuse to believe 
that anything like a racial degeneration is slowly and 
insidiously taking place. There are other critics who say 
that although the mental aptitude of the Bengali students 
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might not have deteriorated, their capacity for application 
to serious pursuits of the mind is gone and they are fritter¬ 
ing away their energies in diverse excitements to which they 
are onfy too prone to surrender themselves. A small section 
can undoubtedly be found among the students of today who 
are giving themselves up to political or semi-political acti¬ 
vities and who are much in evidence in organising meetings, 
parading the streets in procession and shouting slogans. 

But' how many are they? There may be, as I have said, a 
small section of students who indulge in politics or extra¬ 
academic pursuits of a distracting kind. But have our 
critics seen only them? Why have not their eyes fallen on 
the vast majority of students who are labouring night and 
day in circumstances of the most adverse character, living 
in noisy messes or dirty boarding houses, often as unwanted 
guests in the houses of distant relatives or, say, even in 
uncomfortable lodgings, minding nothing except their studies 
and wearing out the substance of their bodies and minds in 
their struggle to master their lessons? 1 have referred to 
some of the examiners of the University and they have told 
me that the answer papers they have examined did not betray 
anv want of labour, but at the same time thev told me 
that the quality of the answers was distressing in its inade¬ 
quacy and betrayed want of comprehension of the subjects 
in spite of the obvious labour bestowed on them. Why has 
this happened? Not surely because the intellect of the 
Bengali student has deteriorated, nor because English is 
used as the medium of instruction—for, that medium was 
- used, formerly as well and is now rather being replaced and, 
further, the defects noticed by the examiners are to be found 
even in the answers to the Bengali paper. What then is 
the cause of this? I am not an expert in these matters, 
but one probable reason which strikes me is this. Probably 
the whole evil is to be traced to the defective mode 
of instruction followed in the schools. Nowadays, they do 
not teach subjects but teach text-books, which completely 
destroys the power of understanding in students and cripples 
the growth of the capacity for independent thought and 
expression. In our time, there was no text-book up to the 
matriculation class, but nowadays I hear that there is 
nothing but' text-books,—text-books of an enormous size of 
which a few pages are read and which are discarded • the 
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next year, lliese text-hooks are swallowed and disgorged 
wit]lout any comprehension of what is memorised and 
reproduced. It seems to me that the use of text-books in 
the lower classes is an unmitigated evil, and if educationists 
agree, they ought to fight it out of existence at once. But 
in spite of seeming defects, which may have marred your 
education to a certain extent, i believe, you are going out 
well-equipped to fight your life’s battle. I believe that the 
fundamental core of Bengal’s intellect, which is endowed 
with the richest power of analysis and imagination, and the 
fundamental core of the Bengali character, with its capacity 
for devotion to ideals, capacity for great sacrifice and capa¬ 
city for impassioned endeavour remain unaffected. It is for 
you to go out to the world as University men to illustrate 
this better trait of the Bengali character in your lives and 
to vindicate vour education. 

I have so far spoken somewhat gloomily to you, but 
before 1 conclude, may 1 add a word of good cheer? After 
we finished our University life, during which we had imbibed 
liberally the most enlightened principles enshrined in 
Western learning, we found that our minds were packed with 
uplifting ideas of man’s dignity and freedom but, at the 
same time, in our ordinary lives, we were only the children 
of a subject race and had no chance whatever to rise to the 
full stature of a free man of a free country. It was possible 
to l(x>k forward to a life of professional success, it waa 
possible to look forward to an official career leading to a 
titled dignity, but all was to be within the limits of subjection 
The shadow of foreign rule lav all around us like a deathly 
pall and it was not possible to take up any nation-building 
work as is open to you to do today. Fortunate are you that 
you have been spared the anguish of soul from which we 
suffered ! Thrice blessed are you that it has been given to 
you to be young and at the threshold of your careers at the 
very dawn of our independence and that it should be your 
privilege to be almost the first band of workers to take up 
the work of our national reconstruction and to take it up in 
that spirit of freedom, harnessed to service of the country, 
which our distinguished guest-speaker has impressed upon 
you as the highest aim and object of education to foster! In 
what spirit are you going to approach this sacred task? Are 
yon going to approach it in the spirit of Young Germany and 
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Young China, each of which has taken to the task of 
rebuilding its country with a zeal amounting to passion and 
whose one dream and one aim is to rehabilitate the native 
land once again in a position of pre-eminence in the world? 
I had a talk the other day with a gentleman who had been a 
member of a Delegation which had visited China. He told 
me that what he had seen in the new China was wonderful. 
On seeing China, he had realised what it meant for every 
man and woman to be absolutely of one mind and to have 
in that mind the only and s^le thought of raising of the 
status of their country. China is rich in silk and textiles, 
but every Chinese, from the highest to the lowest, still wears 
the blue tunic of coarse cloth, because they require their 
silks and textiles to be sold for the purpose of earning foreign 
exchange. They are so proud and far-sighted that they will 
not use a tractor before they are able to produce it in their 
own country and before they find that the> can provide 
alternative employment for the agricultural labour which will 
be displaced by the introduction of tractors. Shall we not 
have the same spirit in our country? T know you will say 
that conditions m this country are different, that here merit 
alone does not always find room for free play in the face of 
other factors at work and that every public question in this 
country is at the bottom a private question. It is not for 
me to pronounce on the truth or otherwise of this complaint. 
But suppose it is true, why forget that if there be corruption 
or nepotism in the country, it is not any foreigners but the 
people of your own country who are guilty of those vices? 
Where can you escape from your own people? We have to 
fake ourselves as we are, not turn away from our own people 
in disgust or disdain—and if you really find that there are 
vices rampant in the country which are strangling merit or 
retarding the growth of the nation, it is for you, as 
University men, to face and fight the vices with the aid of 
the education of mind and character you have received and 
take up the work of reforming the society, if you think that 
the society needs reformation. 

One word more. I will be short. This Convocation has 
one special significance, for, as the Vice-Chancellor has 
reminded us, it is the last Convocation within the first 
hundred years of the University's existence. Succeeding 
generations of students have gone out of this University and 
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countless ones will go out in future years, but yours is tho 
generation ov#r which the ends of two ages are meeting, the 
close of the first century and the beginning of the second. 
You are, therefore, the youngest children of our common 
mother, our Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, and 
being her youngest children, jou must also be the dearest. 
Whal higher fulfilment of your lives can T wish for you than 
this that you continue to deserve yom Alma Mater's love 
and continue to be objects of liei pride bj your carriage of 
yoursel\e9 m \ our pi actual lives, as you go forward in the 
world, aunecl with the intellect she has trained for you and 
holding up the banner she has placed in join hands, on which 
is insciibed the word, “ Advancement My last words to 
you will be the woids ot Browning . “ March, march, for 
ever maich 

This is all that l have to Paj to jou. I thank you for 
the great patiente v\itti which \ou have listened to the 
rambling ellusion v ' of .1 lank oiit^idei T now dec hue the 
Com oc at ion tiosed. 
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BENGAL (1750-1800) 

Hemlndry Prysad Ghosh 
CHAPTER VI 
Land Settlement 

In Bengal what is known as the Permanent Settlement was 
or included in 1793. 

It is a pity that no reliable account of the land Settlement m 
Bengal before the advent of the Modems is available. 

India Go\ernment*s book on Land Revenue Policy avoids any 
attempt to arrive at a conclusion on the point. 1 

Baden-Powall's magnum opus 2 throws no light on the existence 
of Milage communities in Bengal which were gradually replaced by the 
s>Wem of individual ownership. Maine too did not pay the attention 
it d* serves to the existence of the village community in the Province. 3 

“Lower Bengal or Bengal Proper”, he says, “had not happened 
to be the exact part of India m which, from causes not vet fully 
det«imined, the village system had fallen into great decay. The 
sumption which the English first made was one Minch thev inherited 
horn their Mahommetan predecessors. It was, that all the soil 
belonged m absolute property to the so\ereign, and that all private 
picpeitv m land existed In his miffciancc. The Mahommetan theory 
md the corresponding Mahometan pi act ice had put out of sight the 
»ent mow of the sovereign s rights, which . m nowi®e denied 

‘bo existence of private property m land The English began to act 
,1 ‘ pci feet good faith on the ideas which they found universally prevail- 

miong the functionaries whom thej had taken over from the 

1 Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government (1902), 

’ Baden-Powall —The Indian VilJaqe Community. 

1 Mam©— Village Communities in the East and West, 
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Mahommetun semi-independent Viceroys dethroned by tlieir arms. 
Their earliest experiments, tried in the belief that the soil was theirs 
and (hat any land-law would be of their exclusive creation, have now 
passed into proverbs of maladroit mismanagement. The most 
famous of these was the settlement of Lower Bengal by Lord 
Cornwallis. The policy of conferring estates in fee simple on the 
natural aristocracy in certain parts of India (and I mean by a ‘natural 
aristocracy* an aristocracy formed under purely native conditions of 
society by what amounts to the sternest process of natural selection) 
has many fervent advocates among Indian functionaries.” 

But it cannot bo gainsaid that the proprietors established by Lord 
Cornwallis were generally tlie tax-gatherers of former Mohammedan 
Viceroys. And it took the English some time to recognise their 
mistake. 

Bamesh C. J)utt wJio.se researches into the history of laud 
settlement in India were of a unique character, was a great supporter 
of the Parmanent Settlement under foreign domination. He ha* 
said :— 

“As far back as we can obtain anv evidence of a historical nature, 
we always find the Province of Bengal parcelled out among Zemindars 
who were virtually rulers within their respective estates. When the 
Afgans conquered Bengal, they carved out estates, here and there, for 
military Commanders and Jagirdars, but left Hindu Zemindars 
generally in possession of the estates which they had inherited from 
thoir fathers. Mahomedan Kajis and Kotwals performed judicial and 
police work in towns, but within their own estates the Hindu 
Zemindars were left with their own powers. They levied rents, 
preserved peace and order, settled disputes, and led large armies. One 
of these Hindu Zemindars helped the Afghan Emperor of Delhi, about 
1280 A.D. with his own troops agains an insurgent chief; and when 
Bengal became independent of Delhi in the following century, one of 
the Hindu Zemindars had sufficient influence and military power to 
make himself King of Bengal and to leave the throne to his son.” 4 

When Bengal was at last conquered by the Emperor Akbar the 
Bengal Zemindars seem to have continued to exercise the same 
political and military powers as they had done under the Afghans. B 
is on record* that the militia force in the Province consisted of 23,"00 
ca\alry, 801,150 infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 guns, and 4,400 boats 
and the revenue of Bengal, including Orissa was Bs. 14,961,483— 

the total land revenue of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa demanded from the 

0 

4 Romefth C. J)utt —Open Letters to Lord Cutson. 

5 Ayin-i-Akbari . 
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Zemindars by the Government of Akbar being about two orores. It 
is a fact that “when Warren Hastings imprisoned defaulting 
Zemindars, sold their estates to outsiders for arrears or let them out on 
short leases, he scarcely acted with sufficient regard to the ancient 
traditions of the Province."* 

Hut the existence of common pasture lands m the villages and 
the permanent grant of land to hereditary artisans and people of some 
tastes are significant. They indicate that before the Province was 
divided among themselves by powerful men there existed in the 
Province that wonderful organisation—the Village Community which 
made the inhabitants of a village live like members of a joint family 
which is liable to succumb to disruptive tendencies when interests 
dash. The Floud Commission practically avoids a conclusion about the 
existence of the Village Community. 7 

When the British became the administrators of Bengal they 
louud the revenues in disorder and the system of collection faulty. The 
uncertainty of the revenues was a source of constant anxiety to them 
to avoid which the Permanent Settlement was concluded as a panacea 
for economic evils. 

Says Hunter:— 

Up to the time of Lord Cornwallis “the revenue had been 
collected pretty much according to the old Mughal system. The 
/.imindars, or Government farmers, whose office alwavs tended to 
become hereditary, were recoguised as having a rigid to collect the 
ivxenue from the actual cultivators. But no principle of assessment 
listed, and the amount actually realized vaned greath from vear to 
wai. Hastings tried to obtain experience, from a succession of five 
\ ears’ settlement so as to furnish a standard rale for the future. Sir 

Philip Francis.advocated, on the other band, a limitation of 

the State demand in perpetuity. The same view recommended itself 
h> the authorities at home partly because it would place their finances 
°ii a more stable basis, partly because it seemed to identify the 
Zemindar with the landlord of the Knglish *vstem of property. 
Accordingly Cornwallis took out with him in 1787 instructions to 
*' tioduce a Permanent Settlement of the land-tax of Bengal. The 
I* ocess of assessment began in 1789, and terminated in 1791. No 
d*einpt was made to measure the fields or calculate the outturn, as had 
b ^n done by Akbar.The amount to be paid in the future was 

by reference to what had been paid in the past. At first the 
^lenient was decennial or ‘for ten years’, but in 1793 it was declared 

* Romoah C. DuH —Open Letter to Loid Curzon. 

7 Report of the Lend Revenue Commission, Bengal (1940 A.D.), 


a 
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permanent.The praise or blame, so far as details are 

concerned, belongs to Sir John Shore, afterward fjord Teignmouth 

.Shore would have proceeded more cautiously than Cornwallis’ 

preconceived idea of a proprietory body, and the Court of Director's’ 
haste after fixity permitted.** 8 

In 1772 soon alter he had become President of the Council 

Warren Hastings had decided to appoint a committee with himself as 

President, “to make a settlement in certain districts of the Bengal 

Soubadary”. The Committee of Circuit commenced to work in June, 

• 

1772. In a letter written by Hastings we find—“On the 3rd June I 
set out with the Committee. We made the first visit to Kissennagor, 
the Capital of Nadia, and formed the settlement of that district, 
forming it in divisions for five years.” 9 

Though Hunter has said that the Permanent Settlement w’as 
due—among oher reasons—to Lord Cornwallis's “preconceived idea 
of a proprietory body” it is doubtful if the statement is correct. Sinlm 
has traced the origin of the measure and proved that it did not owe 
its origin to any such preconceived idea. 10 

Dr. P. C. Kay has, likewise, held that “the Permanent 
Settlement was the outcome of a combination of circumstances over 
which its authors had little control. On their acquisition of the 
Dew’ani in 1765 the East India Company as represented by their 
servants, i.c. t the Council at Calcutta, became in fact the lannei- 
genera} of the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Their sole 
consideration w*as to raise as large a revenue as they could. Verelst 
who was Supervisor of Burdwan and afterwards Governor of Bengal 
has left it on record that ‘the lands were let by public auction for the 
short term of three ^ars. Men without fortune or character became 
bidders at the sales anrl winle some of the former farmers, uuwilling to 
relinquish their habitations, exceeded perhaps the real value of then 
offers, those who lmd nothing lo lose advanced yet further, wishing .it 
all events to obtain an immediate possession. Tims numberle - 
harpies were let loose to plunder, whom the spoil of a miserable people 
enabled to complete their first year’s payment*. The cup of woo of 
the unhappy people w T as filled to the bran when the great famine * f 
1770 broke out. It swept away ten millions t.r., one-third of 
entire population of Bengal and more than 35% of the land w 

turned into wilderness for lack of tillers.Warren Hastings > ,iq 

nominated Governor-General of India in 1772 .He billy 

realised that the one thing needful to strengthen his own power wa* 

8 .1 Brief Hmtorg of the Indian people. 

* OJoijtf- - Memories of the life of the Right Hon. Warren 11 anting*. 

18 J. C. Sinha— Annat* of Bengal. 
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O find money anyhow by hook or by crook, by fair means or foul. 
Provided Bengal was made paying and the home remittances were 
ifgularly sent he would be given a carte blanche as to the methods he 
adopted for raising revenue. The helpless ryots were made over to 
rapacious and unscrupulous landgrabbers and harpies. Then was 
perpetrated one of tile grossest acts of tyranny and extortion 

i eioi ded in history.The instruments chosen by Hastings for 

squeezing revenue out of the miseries of the ryots and their landlords, 
have earned unenviable notoriety, thanks to the eloquent tongue of 
Kugland’s greatest orator.” 11 

The Province was brought on the verge of ruin and bankruptcy. 
And the panacea suggested by Philip Francis in his minutes of 1776 
was accepted by the Company. Shore discussed the possible methods 
of Land Settlement in Bengal, viz., Settlement with ryots, Settlement 
with Zemindars and arrived at the conclusion that the last one 
was “the only one consistent with good Government and the improve¬ 
ment of the Country.” 13 

On the 2 v 2nd March, 1703 Lord Cornwallis issued a proclamation 
announcing the permauency of the land settlement which had just 
been concluded or was still in progress. The first three articles of the 
proclamation run thus :— 

Art. I. “ In' the original regulations for the decennial 

settlement of the public revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, passed 
tor those provinces respectively on the lHtli September, 1790, the 25th 
November, 1789, and the 10th February, 1790, it was notified to the 
nioprietors of land with or on behalf of whom a settlement might be 
concluded, that the jummo assessed upon the lands, under those 
regulations, would he continued after the expiration of the ten years, 
and remain unalterable for ever, provided such continuance should 
meet with the approbation of the Honourable Court of Dim-torn for the 
affairs of the East India Company, and not otherwise.” 

Article II. “The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, Governor-General m Council, now notifies 
f** all Zemindars, independent Tallokdars, and othet actual propnetors 
« I land, in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, that he has been 
cm,lowered by the Honourable Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
Kist India Company to declare the jumma which has been or may be 
u -CHRod Upon their lands under the regulations above nientione , xe 
fer ever,” 

11 I\ C. Bay_Foreword to the JMory and Economic, of the. Land S»*tm of 

' *«/. 

13 Fifth Report, 1812—by KhliitiBh Chandra Chaudhun. 
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Article III. “ The Governor-General in Council accordingly 
declares to the Zemindars, independent Talookdars and other actual 
proprietors of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been 
concluded under the regulations above mentioned, that at the expira¬ 
tion of the term of the settlement no alteration will be made in the 
assessment which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they 
and their heirs and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their estates 
at such assessment for ever.*' 

The settlement had, prnnaiih, three objecth m view:— 

(1) To secure a stable minimum revenue to the State: 

(2) To promote the extension of cultivation; 

(3) To stimulate the progress and improvement of agriculture. 

The third and last object was a pious wish for the realisation of 
which no attempt w’as actually made b} the State which left everything 
to the Zemindars created by the Settlement. The second object was 
fulfilled on account of natural causes, the growth of population and the 
mflux of cultivators from outside as we have shown before. The first 
object too was not immediately fulfilled but was realised after some 
time. 

The cultivator was practically out of the picture. 

Lord Cornwallis made only two provisions for defining the 
reciprocal duties and rights of Zemindars and ryots, viz. 

(1) Delivery of pattas by Zemindars to rjots specifying the 
condition of their holdings. 

(2) Maintenance of accounts and a sort of record of rights b\ 
pat varies. 1 * 

But as Chaudhuri remarked—“ the former was transformed into 
an engine of oppression and the latter fell very soon into 
defitjtude.*’ 14 How the Zemindars evaded their responsibility would b« 
evident ’from the following quotation from a Government Resolution 
In justification of the Survey and Settlements in the Darbhangi 
District the Resolution said :— 

11 Illegal enhancement of rent, oppression by the landlords, an*l 
consequent discontent among the tenantry were found to be prevalen 
in a greater or less degree in nearly all partR of the district. In o? 
large village, the property of the Madhubani Babus, the misconduct an I 
oppression of the landlords* agents had driven the tenants into op* n 
revolt. In the large estates of Rai Ganga Pershad Singh Bahadur, ihe 
tenants to whom no proper rent receipts were given were reduced to Hie 

11 Preamble to Regulation TX of 17S8. _ t{ 

14 Kbitifth Chandra Chaudhuri— History and Economics of the Land Byelf w '• 
Bengal . 
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\ erge of despair by confused accounts which showed them as hopelessly 
indebted to the landlord. And in Pargana Padri the landlord, Babu 
(Janeshwar Bingh, had not merely enhanced rents illegally but had 
obtained from the raiyats agreements to surrender their land at the end 
of five years and thus rob themselves of their most cherished rights of 
occupancy. 

Even in the estates of the Maharaja of i)arbhanga, the 
wealthiest zemindar m Bihar, which covers, two-fifths of the district the 
Lieutenant-Governor regrets to note the facts brought to light are far 
Jrom creditable to the management. Except m Pargana Alapur m 
which a record-of-rights was made by Mr. Fmnucune m 1876-78, illegal 
enhancements have been numerous in all circles of the estate since 
iNtSJ when tlie management passed from the Court of Wards into the 
hands of the late Maharaja. The raiyats complained not so much that 
the rates arbitrarily fixed bj the ltaj officials were more than they could 
afford to pay, but the constant charges in the rent-rolls had destroyed 
all sense of security.** 

In most parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the Zemindars armed 
with weapons of legal knowledge and shrewdness thus evaded their 
obligations; and the Bengal peasant was reduced to the condition of the 
s et f. The Permanent Settlement created a host of absentee landlords 
who were not in touch with the tenants. 

It is possible that the authorities soon realised the mistake they 
had committed. But a false or exaggerated sense of prestige prevented 
them from acknowledging their mistake and recoiling. But later I*ord 
Moira writing in 1816 remarked—“ If it were the intention of our 
licgulations to deprive every class but the large proprietors who engaged 
with Government, of any share in the profits of the land, that effect has 
h«*t»n fully established in Bengal. No compensation can now be made 
tor the injustice done to those who used to enjoy a share of these profits 
under the law of the Empire, and under institutions anterior to all 
i''cord for the transfer of their property to the rajahs (iZemindars).** 

So the enormity of the measure rose up before the English adminis- 
tiafors who ran away appalled, like the Arab fislicr at the apparition of 
tlio genie. 

True the people of Bengal got peace and respite for a time; but 
Hie price they had to pay for it was appalling. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the peasants—the tillers of the soil who had IoRt their 

in the land and had become mere cultivators began to think like 
cultivators in Ireland under the heels of the English, as expresed by 
ah Irish poet:— 
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“ God of Justice .... send Thy spirit down 
On these, lords so cruel and proud, 

Soften their hearts and relax their frown, 

Or else, T cried aloud. 

Vouchsafe strength to the peasant’s baud 
To drive them at length from out the land.” 11 
The Zemindars were—in self-iuterest—lo\al to the powers that 

l>e—the powers that had created them and it was necessary for the 
English to favour them. As we have seen the Bihar Zemindars who 
oppressed their tenants by illegal exactions, etc., were darbaris on whom 
the British Government in India had conferred titles and were 
yemm grata with the authorities. 

With lapse of lime the evil effects of the Permanent Settlement— 
concluded without proper safeguards—began to he apparent and its 
pressure was increasingly felt by the peasants. 


1 • Thoaiaa Daws. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 

Dr. Bijaybhusan Banehjee, M.A., (Phil. & Sans.), D.PhU. (Arts) 

Birach De Spinoza was. bom (16:14-1677) of Jewish parents who 
were refugees from the Spanish persecution. As he was growing up 
he became aware of the narrowness and insufficient teachings of tradi¬ 
tional theology. The conflict which he actually felt was due to the 
narrow and rigid principles of the synagogue. The free Latin culture 
made him revolt against the traditional conceptions of substance and 
immateriality of God. According to Spinoza the teachings of the 
school-men were inconsistent with the fundamental principle. It was 
Baruch who learnt the traditional philosophy and it was Benedictus 
who revolted against the traditional doctrines. Frankswell in his 
introduction to the ‘Philosophy of Benedict De Spinoza* says: 
“Baruch grew up to become aware of the conflict of the narrow and 
rigid rules of the synagogue with the free Latin Culture around him. 
At the same time he was stirred by the monotheistic instincts of his 
Semitic nature to revolt against all forms of dualism and idolatry. 
His reverence for the scriptures led him to rebuke the pharisaism 1 
that would kill the spirit in dogmatic adherence to the literal meaning 
of the Law. More and more restless under the irksome formalism 
of the synagogue he at last declared his open revolt, which not even 
bribes nor the threats of disinheritance by his parents, afterwards 
fulfilled, availed to prevent ; and with awful maledictions be was 
excommunicated for his ‘Frightful heresies* 5, \ The above Statement 
makes clear the cau-e of Baruch’s revolt and this revolt makes him 
abandon his former surname—Baruch. Now he was no more a follo¬ 
wer of Judaism. He renouucel with his Judaism the surname 
Baruch and assumed the surname of Benedictus. Though be aban¬ 
doned his former religion he never embraced any other creed. He 
became after all a philosopher who discovered a now light for his own 
investigation. 

Goethe once remarked that he could not Bay what he got out of 
»he El hies of Bpinozr due to its implicitness. If this happens to such 


1 [Religion of ancient Jewish s'ct noted for strict observance of law and cwremoniti. 
1 o Spiooea they were regarded as hypocrite* in a aensa. 

* Strong opinion c mtrtrj to accepted dootriw o! the «cnocl»men. 

9-mop-xn 
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a great German poet then we may imagine what will happen to 
others like us. Certainly it is very difficult to understand Spinoza 
who appears before the public with a work like Ethics. But if we 
try to gather knowledge about the man who wa9 behind the drop- 
scene of the conflict of the 17th century, it will then become easy 
for ua to grasp the philosophy of that man. The historical develop¬ 
ment of philosophy presupposes the dual authorship in every text 
written by any writer. Spinoza's writings were not an exception 
to that rule. He was born iu an age of remarkable scientific progress 
when everything was accepted only after careful eximination. The 
influence of the age is so great that no one can disregard it. Spinoza 
was born and brought up in traditional customs. But as he grew 
old, be renounced those customs and creeds. As Copernicus was 
brought up in the belief that the sun moves round the earth, but when 
he grew old he discovered the truth to be just tbs reverse of it, that 
the earth moves round the suu, it was so also with Spinozi. There* 
fore, we can well imagine that there are two Spinozia. One is-the 
explicit Spinoza whose name is Banedictus and the other is the 
implicit Spinoza whose name is Baruch As true cause merges itself 
in the effect or the cause cannot be traced when the effect is produced, 
so Baruch is lost in Benedictus. But unless we know the cause, 
our knowledge of the effect would remain imperfect. Similarly, unless 
we know the implicit Spinoza our knowledge of the explicit Spinoza 
remains impeifect. So Goethe was right when he said that he could 
not tell what he derived out of the Ethics of Spinoza. The philosophy 
of Benedictus demands the knowledge of the philosophy of Baruch. 
Professor Henry Austyn Wolfson says: “In the case of the Ethics 
of Spinoza, there is, on the one hand, an explicit Spinoza, whom 
we shall call Benedictus. It is he who speaks in definitions, axioms, 
and propositions ; it is he, too, who reasons according to the rigid 
method of the geometer. Then there is, on the other band, the 
implicit Spinoza, who lurks behind these definitions, axioms, and 
propositions, only occasionally revealing himself in the scholia ; hi 
mind is crammed with traditional philosophic lore aod his thought 
tarns along the beaten logical paths of the mediaevel reasoning. Him 
we shall call Baruch . 99 (H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza. 
Preface). .He who was Baruch, the implicit Spinoza, in former lift*, 
became Benedictus, the explicit Spinoza, in later life. The knowledge 
of the explicit Spinoza is to be understood with reference to the 
knowledge of ibe implicit Spinoza. As thought and extension are 
the two attributes of one and the same Substance (Spinoza’s fifties. 
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ii, Prop3. I aad II), so ihe i oplicifcness and explicitness are the two 
qualities of the same Spin )Za. As thought and extension are to be 
understood with reference to the absolute infinite substance (according 
lo Spinoza every substance is necessarily infinite—Ethics, L. Prop. 
VIII), eo the implicitness and the explicitness are to be realised with 
reference to Spinoza. The problems of the geometry cannot be under¬ 
stood without reference to the original proposition upon which it is 
based. Similarly the criticism made by Benedictus about the funda¬ 
mental problems of philosophy cannot be clear without reference to 
Baruch. Baruch was a learned scholar of traditional philosophy of 
those days, and Benedictus was a learned critic ol the traditional 
philosophy of his time. Therefore, the scholarly criticisms of 
Benedictus require the knowledge of Baruch, the scholar. Now it 
comes to this that unless we can, by historical investigations, get into 
the atmosphere of Baruch's thought, complete knowledge of Benedictus 
remains obscure. 

If we want to have the lull understanding of Benedictus we 
require to know what passed through the mind of Baruch. Baruch 
represents himself as “the last of the mediaevals." (H.A. Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol I, Preface ) Baruch learnt from the 
mediaevais that God is immaterial an 1 immovable; so metaphy^cs which 
deals with God is the science of the immaterial and the immovable. 
To Benedictus the distinction breaks down, and nnmateiiality and 
materiality are not two aspects of two ddFeienl substances, but they 
are the attributes of one and the same substance To P»enedictus the 
old contrast between God and the world, the immaterial substance and 
the materia] substance is diopped. Baruch learnt 11*0111 the theologi¬ 
cal doctrines that there are as many substances as theie aro things. 
Even Descartes, “the father of modern phil sophy” slid about two 
substances—one the creator substance and the other the created 
substance. If there aie many substances then one substance is 
understood with reference to another substance and that another 
substance is known through some other substance aud so on add 
infinitum. We thus find that the conception of each substance involves 
the conception of every other substance and so our knowledge of a 
substance remains imperfect because then there is no substance that 
is complete in itself. But according to Benedictus substance is one, 

and by substance he means “that which is in itBeir > and ifi conceived 

through itself ; in other words that, of which a conception can be 
lormed independently of any other conception.” ThiB bold statement 
that there is only one substance and only one, derives its first origin 
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from Benedictus and concerniug this state nent he was the father of 
the moderns. 

Baruch was taught that Metaphysics deals with “something 
eternal and immovable and inseparable’* (Aristotle’s Metaphysics). 
The word separable indicates here that the spirit is separable from 
matter or the soul is separable from the body. Benedictus met with 
Contradiction here also. According to the mediaevals metaphysics is 
the science which deals with God whose nature is quite different from 
the nature of the material world. But if it is so then the world comes 
out of nothing (ex nihilo) because the world is not self-caused. Baruch 
was the last of the mediaeval philosophers whose mind was disturbed 
with those inconsistent problems and who wanted some immediate 
remedy to find out hs solution. When Baruch became Benedictus, 
“the first of the moderns”, he openly declared that metaphysics is the 
science of the immateiial and the material, of the immovable and the 
movable, and declared also tbat spirit cannot be separated from matter 
because both of them are the attributes of God, the only substance. 

The departure from the mediaeval conception of substance and 
the immateriality of God makes Benedictus the central figure of 
modern philosophy. The inconsistency of mediaeval philosophy was 
80 uncompromising that Baruch rejected the fundamental notions of 
the mediaevals. Thus the transition between Baruch and Benedictus 
is nothing but the transition from the mediaevals to the moderns. 
Benedictus stood at the centre of the transition which took place 
between the beaten logical paths of the mediaevals and the geneial 
rational notions of the moderns. As Aristotle stood at the centre of 
the entire Greek philosophy, so Benedictus De Spinoza stood at the 
centre of modern philosophy. 

Spinoza was a master of two philosophical literatures—(he 
Hebrew and the Latin. He studied Hebrew from the year 1(539 to 
1650. At (he age of eighteen he began to study Larin privately- 
After two years he went to Francis Vanden En.le to study Latin 
systematically. (His daughter also is supposed to have taught her 
father’s scholar in his absence. It is also said that Spinoza fell in 
love with her.) Spinoza knew many languages—French, German, 
Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese and Flemish. 1 He aUo possessed a 
thorough knowledge of Jewish and Arabic Philosophy. Perhaps 
Spinoza did not leave unread a single book of original Latin and 
Hebrew philosophical works. Almost all the ancient westeru 


1 See Kpietola, 19 and Eptsfola, 26, 
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philosophical. works, included in each and every literature, were transla¬ 
ted into Latin during the ltiih and 17th centuries due to the revival 
of learning. This made it eauier for Spinoza to study those works 
througWhe medium of Latin. “Latin gave him also the opportunity 
to study the original philosophical workB of the Roman period, of 
mediaeval scholastics, of the Renaissance *' (Wolfson, The Philosophy 
of Spinoza, Yol I, p. 9.) 

Hebrew, Latin and Arabic literatures were based on a common 
traditional basis. Professor H A.'Wolf son says : “The three philoso* 
phical languages were in fact one philosophy expressed in different 
languages, translatable almost literally into one another.” (Wolfson, 
The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p 10) Though there were 
certain differences in them yet every one of these literatures dealt 
with the “problem of a purely theological and dogmatic nature. 19 
(Ibid, Vol. I, p. 9 ) Ajl the great philosophical works of Hebrew, 
Latin and Arabic philosophy weie based upon Greek philosophy. 
Aristotle was the cential figure of Greek philosophy. As the 
immaterial God of the mediaeval dominates over spirit and matter, bo 
the high commauds of Aristotle were accepted by all the Hebrew, 
Latin and Arabic philosophers. Aristotle was worshipped as the king 
of the philosophical kingdom. Thus almost all other philosophers of 
western nations followed him as ardent devotees. Spinoza observed 
that and studied Aristotelian philosophy like a learned Jew. Baruch's 
study of the philosophical languages enabled him to find out the 
fundamental principle on which the mediaeval philosophy rests and it 
aKo placed Benedictus in a position to refute the curreut theological 
doctrines which were common in almost all the western literatures of 
his days. 

Spinoza met with difficulties about tbe choice of language in 
wlucli his philosophy should be written. Had Spinoza remained a 
Jew he might have written his works in Hebrew, because at the 
time of the publication of his ‘Principia Philosophiae Cartesianae’. 
and ‘Cogitata Metaphysica' in 1663, he felt thoroughly well the 
deficiency of his Latin. The fact of his weakness in Latin is 
supported by the letter in which he has asked his friends to “clothe 
them in more elegant style 1 \ (See Epistola 13). Bat he was no 
more a Jew at that time. Therefore, according to his new mode, 
of life, his works should also be written in a new language. He had. 
knowledge of many languages, but Latin suited his taste. 

Hebrew literature was bis first-hand source of knowledge of 
philosophy. He was quite acquainted with Hebrew philosophical 
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works before he began to study any other language. His renounce¬ 
ment of traditional doctrines was a reaction of his thorough study of 
Hebrew philosophy. When he found that the problems of the 
traditional philosophy were solved dogmatically, he became dissatisfied 
and did not hesitate to abandon his former creed. He even tried 
to get rid of Hebrew philosophical influence but he c6uld not 
completely succeed. In his * Traci at us Theologico Polit ions' he 
dealt with the problem of the relation of faith to philosophy and of 
theology to reason. The problem was an old one and it had got its 
own place in almost all the Hebrew philosophical works. The same 
problem had been discussed also in Mahommedaoism, and in 
Christianity. Spinoza had derived his knowledge of the relation of 
theology to reason from Alakhar and Maimonides. 

His knowledge of Latin gave him access to the contemporary 
works on natural philosophy and the philosophy of Descartes. His 
study of Latin also placed him in a position to understand and to 
realise the relation of man to the universe. It was due to his free 
Latin culture that he came to know that God is the necessary cause 
of the universe and the human beings are in God. Baruch's critical 
study of Hebrew and Latin philosophical literatures compelled him 
to renounce his former name and along with it the religion in 
which he was brought up. Baruch became Benedictus and with 
this change modern philosophy entered into a new phase of develop¬ 
ment. To the mediaevals God remains opposed to matter. "Such 
a dualism is the characteristic feature of the system of Aristotle." 
(S. Radhakrishnan, Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 58) and of other 
mediaevals. In Spinoza’s philosophy there is no place of this sort 
of dualism. In the hands of Spinoza common tradition disappears 
and a new conception of God and the world takes its place. 

Spinoza was one of the most remarkable philosophers of the 
period of transition between mediaeval and modern philosophers. 
Though he had close relationship with the mediaeval philosophers, 
yet he advanced so far iu philosophical investigation that he was 
compelled to discontinue the relationship with the mediaevals. But 
many parallelisms of mediaeval thought and expression have been 
found in Spinoza. Spinoza, in the opinion of forae modern philoso¬ 
phers, was indebted to many writers of his own Jewish race as well 
as of non-Jewisb races. We can mention some of the names here : 
Maimonides, Bersonides, Chasdaicreskas, Bruno, Thomas Aquinas 
and Aristotle. His great debt to or dependence on those writers i* 
found to be standing on the way of his being recognised as an original 
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philosopher. The view that Spinoza wa? not an original philosophical 
writer, is maintained by some modern philosophers also. Doctor Joel 
is one of them. But there are originalities in him. 

We cannot ascertain whose disciple Spinoza was. To find out 
Benedictus De Spinoza's background we must not go to any particular 
writer but we must investigate the entire field of ancient and mediaeval 
philosophical literatures of the West. Spinoza never mentioned the 
name of the author whom he ha<l followed. It is only in rare cases 
lhat we can detect hia clear mentioning of some names. In a letter to 
Meyer he mentioned Creskas’ proof of the existence of Gol. (S-»e 
Epistola 1*2). Professor Wolfson remarks: “As a rule Spinoza 
does not quote the sources literally, even when he mentions thera'\ 
(Wolfson, The philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. T, p lo)* It is said 
that Spinoza was greatly indebted to Mai nonides, Creskas and 
Descartes. ‘The origin of Spinozaism has been sought by different 
students of his doctrines in different sources: in Averroism, in the 
Cabalistic and pantheistic literature of the Middle Ages, in the 
writings of the Jewish scholars, Moses, Maimonides aud CreJcaa, 
in the speculation? of Giordano Bruno. Whatever inSuence any 
or all of these teachings mvy have had on him, the indications are 
that the philosophy of Descartes furnished the building stone3 of his 
sys*em r \ (Thilly, History of Philosophy, p 291). It is n)w clear 
that Spinoza never followed any particular author. If there was 
any whom he may b* *-aid to have followei it was Maimonides. 
The following lines from Professor Wolfson’s work on Spinoza will 
support our statement* “If one particular author, Maimonides for 
instance, happens to be resorted to more often than others, it is not 
because he has been specially selected for our purpose, but because 
Spmozi himself would have selected him, for his work is the mist 
excellent depository of mediaeval philosophic lore, where one can 
find the most incisive analysis of philosophic opinions, the cleanest 
definitions of terms and all these coujhed in happy and quotable 
phrases*\ (Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 14). 
rii.II, strictly speaking, it cannot be said that Spinozi hid followed 
♦my particular philosopher. For he differed from all writers at 
•ast in one respect. The mediaeval Jewish philosophers wanted 
t * reconcile philosophy with the teachings of their religious masters. 
They served two masters while Spinozi served only one. As Caird 
* ys: “Their aim in all they wrote was to reconcile philosophy with 
t‘.c teaching of Moses and traditional dogmas of Judaism, and the 
r<snlt was more unsatisfactory than in the parallel c*se of the scholastic. 
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philosophy”. (Caird, Spinoza, p. 61). It shows that mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers were inconsistent with their fundamental 
standpoint. Whereas in the case of Spinoz.i it was not .so. He liked 
to be true 10 bis own standpoint. Thus he had not to work out a 
compromise between reason and authority. Spinoza never adopted a 
common measure like Jewish philosophers There cannot be any 
common path in “a strictly reasoned system like Spinozaisra.” (Caird, 
Spinoza, p. 61). Previously we have said that if there is any particular 
author whom Spinozi followed, it was Maimonidea. According to 
Spinoza substance or God is that " which is in itself and is conceived 
through ifse ! f ”. This conception of God corresponds to the mediaeval 
definition ol the term ‘God'. God of the mediaevals, or say the God 
of Maimonide6 is the “absolute, self-conscious, and self-determining, 
spirit of thought” (Caird, Spinoza, p.64). Thus we have seen that 
Spinoza’s God is identical with the God of the mediaevals in this 
respect. Again when Spinozi says that God has an infinite number 
of attributes of which oniy thought and extension are known by the 
human intellect, he intends to make it clear that the human intellect 
cannot have a full knowledge of God. This view of Spinoza also 
corresponds to certain extent the view of Mannonide* who said: 
“ There is no possibility of obtaining a knowledge of the essence of 
God”. (Wolfs'm, The Philosophy of Spinoza., p.77). But to 
Maimonides the Absolute is that from which every plurality or differ¬ 
ence must be excluded. ^It is a. complete abstraction in which the 
differences are lost. Therefore,' it comes to this that God is that to 
whom no attribute can be ascribed. MairAonideg did not venture 
to "advance beyond the Neo-platonic conception of God.” (Caird, 
Spiuoza, p.65). According to Neo-platonism "God is the sou fee of 
all existence, of all oppositions and differences/ of mind and body, 
form and matter, but is himself devoid of all opposition and difference, 
absolutely one, one in the rense of excluding all plurality and diversity. 
He is tbe One that contains everything, infinity, the first Causeless’cause, 
from which everything is produced, from wluch everything emanate" 
for plurality always presupposes Unity; Unity is prior to all being an** 
beyond ail being. He is so transcendent that whatever we say o 
him merely limits him; hence we cannot attribute to him beauty 11 
goodness or thought or will, for all such attributes are limitations or 1 1 
really imperfections. We cannot say what he is, but only what he h 
not. We cannot define him as being, for being is thinkable, and wh ,l 
is thinkable implies subject and object, and is, therefore, a limitation. 
Hie is higher than beauty,* truth, goodness, coftsctousnfttis, atod wul- 
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for all of these depend on him. We cannot conceive of him as think- 
mg, because this implies a thinker and thought; even a self-conscious 
being,, who thinks himself, divides into subject and object. To say 
that God thinks and wills is to limit him by what he thinks and 
wills, and therefore, to rob him of his independence**. (Frank 
Thilly. A History of Philosophy, p.127). "Although the world is 
from God, he did not create it, for creation implies consciousness 
and will, or limitation, and God did not decide to create a world. 
Nor is the world an evolution from God, for God 16 the most perfect. 
The universe is an emanation from God, an inevitable overflow of 
his inflnite power or actuality. Plotinus employs several similies 
to make his meaning clear. God is an inflnite spring from which 
the stream flows without exhausting its infinite source; or God is the 
sun from which the light radiates without loss to the sun. He uses 
these illustrations to indicate the absolute power and independence 
of the first principle. The cause does not pass over into, or lose 
itself in, its effect; the effect does not limit the cause; the effect is 
non est-entiil so fir a9 God is concerned. The world depends on God, 
hut he does not depend on the wjrld. Different stages may be distin¬ 
guished in the process of emanation : pure thought or mind, soul, and 
mattir” (Ibid, pp. 327-128). Spino/a was confronted here with 
difficulties and his difficulties were that if God is the sole cause of the 
universe or the "unmoved mover of matter" (Aristotle’s definition of 
God) then how was it possible for Him to he like an absolute abstrac¬ 
tion. Spinoza did never wish to arrive at the abstract notion of reality. 
Ihs God does not exclude the possibility of the existence of the finite 
individuals. He 6aid, "whatever is, is in God, and without God nothing 
cm be or be conceived’’. His statement signifies that everything is 
not non-essential and indefinable in character and void at bottom. 
Here Spinoza took leave of the mediaevals and said that the materia¬ 
lity is necessarily derived from God, because he is the immanent cause 
of the finite world. Spinoza*s God is not a transcendental Being. 
When the idea of a transcendent God is found in him we shall oali 
Inm Baruch, but when this idea is dropped he is Benedictus. 

Spinoza is indebted to Thomas Aquinas regarding the distinc- 
‘ion between his naturd natunns and natura nattiraia . We can say 
that Thomas Aquinas* definitions of natura noturans and nature 
iiuturata are accepted by Spin »za in a somewhat molifi3d form. Till 
distinction between God and the world is twofold a^oording to the 
n ediaevals: God is the cause and the finite world is the effect; 0*1 
ib immaterial and the universe is material. This twofold distinction 
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between God and the world is every now and then illustrated by the 
contrast between natura naturans and natura naturata . According to 
Thomas Aquinas God is natura naturans , because He is “ the 
universal cause of all things that happen naturally ” (Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 264) and the material world iB 
natura naturata. This conception of natura naturans and natura 
naturata corresponds lo Spinoza’s scholium on Proposition XXIX of 
the Ethics, I, where he Bays: “ Before going further, I wish here to 
explain, what we should understand by nature viewed as active 
(natura naturans), and nature viewed as passive (natura naturata). 
I say to explain, or rather call attention to it, for I think that, from 
what has been said, it is sufficiently clear, that by nature viewed as 
active we should understand that which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself, or those attributes of substance, which express eternal 
and infinite essence,, in other words (Prop, xiv, Coroll, i., and Prop, 
xvii., Coroll, ii) God, in so far as he is considered as a free cause. 
By nature viewed as passive I understand all that which follows from 
the necessity of the nature of God, or of any of the attributes of God 
that is, all the modes of the attributes of God; in so far as they are 
considered as things which are in God, and which without God cannot 
exist or be conceived." 

Spinoza seems to have been related to Creskas who llouriuhed 
during the latter part of the fourteenth and early part ol 
the fifteenth century. Dr. Joel is of opinion that Creskas stands in 
a closer relation to Spinoza than any one of the Jewish philosophers. 
Creskas* main work, ' The Light of the Lord * (or Adonai), composed 
in 1910, contains many things which come near to some characteristic 
standpoints of Spinoza’s philosophy. Spinoza mentioned in his 
EpistoJa XII to Meyer three examples put by Creskas against the 
mediaeval conception of the impossibility of an infinite extension. 

'* He fCreskas) also holds matter to be eternal, the act of creation 
consisting only in the ordering of it; and maintains that the material 
ttorld, being good in its kind (which he takes, I presume, as a truth 
known by revelation), participates in the Divine nature. The contrast 
of this with the Cartesian theory of substance distinct in genera 
probably bad something to do with Spinoza’s conception or extension 
as an attribute co-equal with thought ”, (Pollock, Spinoza : HU Lit*' 
and Philosophy (2nd Edition), p. 90j Aristotelians say that the 
perfection of ‘God consists in knowledge, whereas Creskas points out 
that the, perfection of God consists in love. 44 This love is what 
determine* God to creation, as at the same time a necessity of his 
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nature and an act of will. Love being the chief attribute of God, 
the perfection of any creature depends on the extent to which it 
shares' therein; thus the love of God (for its own sake, not as a means 
of salvation) is the chief end of man. We have already had occasion 
to see what an important part is assigned to Ibis in the essay “ On 
God and Man *’ which preceded Spinoza's Ethics ” (Pollock : Spinoza 
p. 90). 

Spinoza’s conception of the highest good, of the human society 
and of virtues in Prop. XIX—LXITI of Ethics, IV is based on 
Aristotle's conception of thise metaphysical and ethical views. 

Now we arc in a position to hold that Spinoza had a direct 

literary relationship with the authors named above. Some people 

hold that he was also cl )selv related to Giordano Bruuo. But othets 

maintain that he had not even studied Bruno But we* think that 

there was a special reason for Spinoza not to mention the name of 

Brnno in his writings. Spinozi might have thought that “avowed 

following of Bruno would hive been sure to excite th* mo*>t violent 

prejudice even aino* g Protestant readers. It was by no means at 

Catholic orthodoxy alone that Gio dano Biuno had struck in his 

* 

daring an 1 unconfined speculatmils. We are free, then, to take at 
jts fml worth the inte*nal evidence for Spinoza’s knowledge of Bruno; 
and it is of such strength as to cirry all but irresistible conviction. 
Whether Spinoza had actually read Bruno’s dialogues, or-had become 
acquainted with their substance in some other way (for example, 
through Van den Ende), it is impossible with our present materials 
to decide (Pollock, Spinoza, p 97). Nevertheless it should bo 
mentioned that some similar passages can be found out in both the 
philosophers. Thus it is clear that Spinoza was not without a back¬ 
ground and his background was the entire philosophical literature of 
those days. 

Spinoza took the field against the philosophy which maintained 
the distinction between matter and thought. Ho turned his criticism 
against the Aristotelian conception of a being who is unique, absolute 
and pure thought. Aristotelian philosophy maintained the dualisnl 
between a material, multifarious and changeable world and immaterial*, 
inimitable and simple God, who is pure thought and “ whose 'essence 
is thought and Whose activity is thinking”. T6 the mediaeval** 
latter and thought are two separate substances and all* concrete 
things are made of their combination. Spinoza took his stand against 
this conception of two substances and said that conditional things 
cannot be called “substance because according to him “ Substance 
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is that which is in itself and is conceived through iteelf *’. By God 
he means a being absolutely infinite—that is, a substance consisting 
of infinite attributes, of which thought and extension are known by 
the human intellect. 

Spinoza’s definition of God clearly shows that his object was not 
to abolish the materiality of the world, but to show that God is not 
immaterial but material also. To the mediaevals God is looked upon 
88 a cause to the effect. If it is so, then how can God be pure 
thought without matter? Thus Spinoza's criticism was turned to- 
waids the mediaevals’ conception of God and His creation. Neo¬ 
platonism asserts that God is simple and a “simple element can pro¬ 
duce only a simple thing”. But (he world is a multifarious one. 
Therefore, they think that God cannot be the indewelling cause of the 
universe. The mediaeval philosophers accepted this Neo-platonic idea. 
Spinoza tried to show that their conceptions were completely in¬ 
sufficient to solve the problem. 

Spinoza’s propositions I[ to VI, Ethics i, are diiected to point 
out the mediaevals* inconsistency as regards the problem of creation. 
Mediaevals* God is looked upon as a king of the world. Aristotle‘s 
God is a prime mover or first cause of the universe. Biblical teach¬ 
ings preached God as a supreme ruler and a creator. It comes to this 
that God is taken by the mediaevals as a cause and a creator of the 
universe. This relationship between God and the world is rot at all 
sufficiently established, but seems to be an arbitrary one. Neither 
Aristotle nor the mediaevals succeeded in solving the problem of 
creation due to their support in favour of a plurality of substances. 
Spinoza argues that if there are many substances, there must be more 
than one world. But neither Aristotle nor the mediaevals agreed that 
there could be more than one world. Aristotle in the latter part of the 
first book of De Gaelo (Cbo. VIII-IX) denied the existence of more 
than one world. Professor Wolfson says: “It would thus be nece¬ 
ssary first to establish the possibility of many worlds before it could bo 
assumed that there was more than one God' 9 . But it is universally 
accepted that there is only one and one God and we know from the 
mediaevals and Aristotle that there is only one world. Therefore, it 
can undoubtedly be said with Spinoza that if there is only one world 
then there is no free choice and design in God. The mediaeval* 
conceived God as an arbitrary creator. In the hands of Spinoza the 
arbitrariness of God is abolished and Spinoza’s God becomes the 
necessary and indwelling cause of the universe. The world is not 
created by the free choice or will of God but it necessarily comes ofit 
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from God and further it can be stated that“whatever is, is in Go! 
and nothing can exist or be conceived without God. According to 
Spinoza the matter itself is God and God himself is matter. Thus the 
inconsistency of the mediaeval conception of God finds its proper solu¬ 
tion in Spinoza’s Philosophy. 

The main characteristics of the mediaevals’ God are immateria¬ 
lity and causality. The immateriality of God suggests His unity, 
simplicity and immutability, but on the other hand it takes God out of 
universe. Spinoza did not accept this view and went further to state 
that “the universe is God* (Epistola, 43). The mediaeval philoso¬ 
phers wanted to establish also a ceitaln causal relationship between 
God and the universe. They looked upon God as the prime cause or 
first cause of the univeise. Spinoza’s criticism of the mediaevals’ 
conception of God comes under two broad beads: immateriality of 
tied and causality of God. Spinoza's argument is this: If God is 
immaterial then how can He be the cause of this material world? 
If we maintain that lie is the prime cause ol the universe we are also 
to maintain that He is material. Either God is material or He is 
not the cause of the universe. The mediaeval philosophers along with 
AnMotlo maintained that He should be the cause of the universe 
because the world is not self-caused. \g He is (lie piiroe cause of 
the world so He must he material. Spinoza thus proved the mate¬ 
riality ol God and disputed the medmexal conception of only imma¬ 
terial God. Spinoza’s God is, “all being ; that besides which there 
is no being.” (This expression is contained in liis Traetatus). 

Now we are in a position to say that “the totality of exisring 
things Spinoza calls—God or Nature.” (Leon Eoth, Spinoza, p. 69) 
<Jod = Nature is Spinoza’s starting point 

Descartes was the father of modem philosophy. It becomes 
impossible for Spinoza to escape the influence of the writer of the 
'Meditation. 9 Descartes strongly protested against the blind accept¬ 
ance of anything as true. Hie philosophy began with methodic doubt, 
he asked every one to doubt the validity of everything ond unless the 
same could be proved valid one should not accept it. We can deny 
the existence of o\ery other thing, but we cannot deli) the existence 
of our self, because in the act of doubting the doubter remains. To 
doubt is to think and to think is to exist. Therefore, it becomes 
impossible for us to question the truth of our existence. Descartes 9 
principle of ‘cogitoergo sum’ is the most certain and Yalid of all 
truths. According to flpinoza, we are also reminded of Descartes 9 
absolute protest against the acceptance of anything as true. Spinoza 
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also maintained that everything must give sufficient reason* for its 
acceptance. The thing which lacks in giving reason in its favour 
cannot be accepted as an object of knowledge. In Spinoza’s philo¬ 
sophy we find three grades of knowledge—imagination, logical 
reasoning and intuition. The thing which exists only in our imagi¬ 
nation is false. The object which is known through logical reasoning 
is valid and acceptable as long as we are seeking after material truth. 
The thing which is known through intuition is the highest and most 
perfect knowledge b3cau*e it cannot be otherwise. It cannot be said 
that the thing is unbelievable and unacceptable because it cannot be 
pictured. If it can supply with reason for its existence and validity 
then it must be acceptable and believable. 

Spinoza’s most perfect being is God who is in itself and is con¬ 
ceived through itself. Therefore, it needs not require any other proof 
to verify its own existence and ti uthfulness. Spinoza’s God is the 
cause of all, but has no cause of Him,— He is self-caused (causa sui). 
Thus Spinoza and Descartes came to almost same conclusion that 
though even thing might he denied that which is the suppor* of all 
things rannot he denied. De c carles* doubler remains even at the 
fall of even other object because that wlndi is in itself cannot be 
denied. Spinoza follow'd the cxnnple set In Descartes. He is 
also interested in the same problems as his predecessor, but he wants 
to solve the problems in a more consistent way. Thus it can be 
said that the building stones of bis system were supplied by the 
philosophy of Descartes. “The problems which occupy his attention, 
and which he tries to solve, are problems which grew out of the 
theories of the great French rationalist (Rane Descartes) and the 
pantheistic conception which characterizes his own solution was a 
logical consequence of the Cartesian notion of God as the absolute 
substance. 9 ’ (Thilly: History of Philosophy, p. k 294). Professor 
Frank Thilly again says : “In aim and method, then Spinoza follows 
the example set by Descartes He is also interested in the same 
problems as his predecessor, but seeks to solve them in a more con¬ 
sistent and systematic way.” Descartes distinguishes sharply between 
God and nature, mind and body : thought is the attribute of mind, 
extension is the attribute of body. Nevertheless, he declares that 
God is the sole independent substance, on which all other so-called 
substances depend, and that these have merely relative independence. 
This idea Spinoza takes seriously and works out with logical consis- 
tency. If substance is that which needs nothing other than itself 
to exist or to be conceived, if God in the substance and everything 
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else depends on him, then, obviously, there can be no substance out¬ 
side of God. Then thought and extension cannot be attributes of 
separate substances, but are merged with these in God ; they are 
attributes of one single independent substance. Everything in the 
universe is dependent on it; God is the cause and bearer of all 
qualities and events, the one principle in which all things find their 
being. He is the one thinking and extended substance, the dualism 
of substances disappears, but the dualism of attributes remains. There 
can be no interaction between the two attributes, between menial 
and physical processes ; the two series are parallel to each other and 
never intersect.** (Thilly : History of Philosophy, p. *292-293). The 
above statements clearly point out that Spinoza could not get rid of 
the influence of Pane Descartes. But rather Descartes* philosophy 
is his (Spinoza) starting point and which stimulates him to develop 
the same in a more consistent and systematic way. Thus Spinoza’s 
indebtedness to Descartes was very great. 

Spinoza attacked the Cartesian conception of ‘Extension.* But 
it is also sure that he develops his own system from that of Descartes. 
God, according to Descartes, is incorporeal and is not extendel be¬ 
cause Descartes holds that which is corporeal is divisible and divi¬ 
sibility involves imperfection, whereas God is perfect. (See Descartes, 
Piincipia Philosophic, i 23)-God created matter and implanted in 
it a definite quantity of motion and rest and also he maintained that 
the quantity of motion and rest must be always the same. Descartes 
held that the fundamental characteristics of the universe are its 
extension in three dimensions—divisibility, mobility of its parts and 
the variation of its figuration. Descartes rejected all other secondary 
qualities of the universe. Spinoza followed Descartes in rejecting 
the secondary qualities and lie also maintamc I that ouly figures and 
motions are real in this corporeal universe. But Spinoza’s *orporeal 
universe is not a lifeless mass in which God has implanted motion 
and rest. His world is God. Joachim says: “And motion and rest, 
on which the figuration and indeed all the properties of the material 
universe depend, are not put into it ab extra, but together are the 
primary or most fundamental mode of its being.** (Joachim, The 
Ethics of Spinoza, p. 69). Thus we see that there are originalities 
in 8pinoza. Though he was indebted to Cartesian doctrines of 
philosophy, yet he to 3 k leave of the said doctrines for his own 
development of thought. “Spinoza was never a Cartesian in meta¬ 
physics. Spinoza rejected the metaphysical dualism of Descartes ; 
the conception of spirit and matter as two distinct substances is 
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entirely put aside” (Pollock, Spinoza, p. III). Again Pollock says: 
“If it can be said of him (Spinoza) that he only continued the work 
of Descartes, it can with equal justice be said of Kant that he only 
continued the work of Hu ne.” (Pollock : Spinoza p. 11*2). “Every 
new step in philosophy is a continuation of the last in so far a* its 
character and direction are determined by chat which has been found 
wanting in the account of things obtained in the last preceding stage. 
But it can properly be called a continuation only when it pushe3 on in 
the same direction, not w'len it comes back fron it as leading nowhere 
and strikes out a distinct ond. This last wa* the casa with Spioozv 
as regards Descartes ; and to speak of his philosophy as a branch ot 
the philosophy of Descarleo appeals to me nothing short of a piradox." 
(Ibid, p. 112-13). 

Descartes regarde 1 will to be more valuable than unlerstandiug. 
According to him God implanted life to the corporeal world by His 
own will. He maintained that the functions of the will and the 
understanding are quite different. But Spinoza declared that the 
will and the understanding are coiucilent and Gol necessarily created 
this material universe. In Spinoza's phiiosopliy there is no 
God who possesses will and design. According to Descartes, 
thought is set over against extension and the m‘nd over b)dy. 
Spinoza showed no lespecfc for that .and declared that thought and 
extension are alike an 1 are two attributes of the one anl the same 
substance. To Spinoza the one cannot remain aloof without the 
other because “the mind ib the idea of the body”. Though Spinoza 
started with Cartesian conception yet he advanced fir to arrive at 
its perception. He thought it better for him to side with the 
Cartesians in order to offer a good blow to the mediaevals. Descartes* 
dualism gives way to monism, theism to panthaisra, interaction to 
parallelism in Spinoza's philosophy. 

Spinoza’s departure from Descartes might be due to his ethical 
conception of human life. 4 Descartes’ ultimate interest was iu the 
truth, Spinoza’s in the good”. (Leon Roth, Spinoza, p. 234). 
Descartes had before him metaphysical 'truth’ and Spinoza bad 
before him ethical 'good*. Whatever that might be, we are feuie 
that Spinoza was influenced to a great extent by Descartes’ 
philosophical works. But some writers also think that it was due to 
the influence of Descartes and natural philosophical works of the 
sixteenth and 6eventeeth century that Spinoza had to face the 
contradiction in life. Thus we can maintain that Descartes was 
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partially responsibly for Spinoza's renouncement of former name 
ind religion. 

However, it can be said that Descartes' greatest interest was to 
establish "the firm basis of epistemological truth, while Spinoza's 
main interest was always in the concept of God". (H. H. Britan, 
Spinoza on Descartes’ Philosophy, VII, Introduction). Spinoza 
thus departed fiom Descartes' philosophical notion of God. Though 
Spinoza was indebted to Descartes yet we might say that his indebted¬ 
ness to Descartes was but partial. It has also been detected that 
towards the end of liib life Spino/t had become dissatisfied with 
the physical conceptions of Descartes. This bec3mes clear when we 
read his last letters written :n 1676 to Tschirnliausen. "Tschirnhau- 
,en asks (Kp. t>9) how Spinozi would prove a priori the existence 
o( bodies figured and motion, extension in the abstract being 
conceivable without any such thing’’. (Pollock, Spinozi, p. 107), 
Spinoza’s reply is this : "Floti extension as conceived by Descartes, 
that is, an inter mass (molem quievcentem), it is not only, as you 
say, difficult but altogether impossible to prove the existence of 
bodies. For matter at rest will, so far as in it lies, persist in its rest, 
and will not be impelled to motion unless by a moro powerful external 
(a use, and for this reason 1 long ago did not hesitate to affirm that 
Cartesian principles of natural philo-ophy are useless, uot to say 
absurd." In reply to this Tschirnliausen wrote to Spinoza that 
according to his (Tschirnhausen’b) opinion Descartes never took the 
external (material) universe to be the product of inert matter, since 
he thinks matter to have been animated with motion by a creative 
act of God. Spinoza’s reply is this: "As to your question whether 
variety of existing things can be proved a prion from the mere 
conception of extension, I think I have already sufficiently shown 
that it is impossible ; and that therefore matter is ill-defined by 
Descartes as identical with extension (matcriam a Cartesio male. 

(lelnnrcx per cjrtcnsionom ^, but must necessarily be explained by an 
ittiibute which expresses an eternal and infinite nature. But perhaps 
r will discourse of this more clearly with you some day, if life 
^•iffices me. For hitherto I have not been able to set down anything 
orderly on the matter." On account of his increasing ill health 
Hpinoaa did not find opportunity for giving fuller explanation of his 
letters which contained adverse criticism of Cartesian notions of 
physical universe. The letters which have been handed down to 
n* seem somewhat obscure. Even then on the strength of what we 
hive understood from these letters, it can safely be said that Spinoza 
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did not wholly support the Cartesian principles. He tried his best 
to develop thofe principles in a more consistent way, so as to attain 
perfection in his philosophical investigations. Whether he was 
successful in Ins attempt or not, it is very difficult to decide. 
But it can undoubtedly be said that lus system was certainly an 
improvement upon the Cartesian thought. 


To be continued. 
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Unemployment in the modern world has become a common ma-* 
Iaise. Primitive communities may have possessed other defects but/ 
unemployment was relatively unknown. Chief occupations were agri¬ 
culture, fishing, or some other primary activity. There was distribut. 
lion of functions which was almost rigidly enjoined by the society or 
the tradition. Every one had something to do, and none was useless* 
Every individual was a necessary spoke in the large wheel of the 
society. Thus, there was a stability in the social order. This has 
ceased to characterise the highly developed industrial centres which 
have sprung up as a result of the unprecedented! advancement in the 
applied science and technology during the last two hundred years or. 
fo. There has been vast production of wealtli and concentration of v 
riches in the few. The producers of wealth are no longer the owners 
of wealth. Those who actually produce wealth are simply workers* 
and wage earners who are constantly faced with the problem of 
keeping their job. f 

In fact, the whole pattern of social life has undergoue a vast 
change. A revolution has taken place in the methods of production. 
What was previously done by man has largely beau transferred to the 
machine, and the human individual lias almost become a helpless 
tender of fast-moving wheels of modern machinary. His skill has be¬ 
come obsolete. What is required in modern factories is not craftsman¬ 
ship. An average labourer is not able to earn his living because he 
has the skill of an artisan but he depends for bis earning on some 
work provided to him in vast factories which hardly expresses his 
individuality and satisfies bis ego. Man has ceased to depend upon 
himself for bis livelihood. He is row at the mercy of unknown socip- 
economic forces. He has become uncertain about his work, and is in 
constant fear of unemployment and consequent starvation. 9 A is 

merely a leaf in the storm. n 4 c t . f 

Revolutionary changes have also taken place in the patter? ol 
social life. Growth of industries has marked an exodus * from fhe 
Milages and springing up of new industrial towns. This has disrupted 
the family life of the individual and has led to the break up of the 
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primary groups and weakening of the ties of kinship. As a matter of 
fact, industrial communities are characterised by extensive social dis¬ 
organisation in which effective communication between individuals and 
groups has failed, and the authority of the social code is ignored. 

Sociologists have laid special emphasis upon the disruption of 
family life with industrialization. No longer is the individual solidairc 
with a geographical locality and with the people in it. He leaves the 
family for school and education. It is unimportant whether this in¬ 
volves geographical movement or not; the significant modern innovation 
is that the family ties are no longer binding, and more often than not, 
no new or developing group relation is substitued for it. 

Now, certain socio-economic forces-inspite of all the efforts of 
Economists, Politicians and Administrator to control them—do bring 
about economic catasfiophes to the whole world, if not to certain coun¬ 
tries. In fact, these forces are to great but at the eatne time so inper - 
sonal that they foiin a constant source of fear to an average working 
man. As Mannheim, the eminent Sociologist, has pointed out, “for 
man, however, the catastrophe of unemplojment lies not merely in the 
disappearance of external opportunities for work but also in the fact 
that his elaborate emotional system, intricately connected as it is with 
the smooth working of social institutions, now loses its object fixation’*. 
As a result, there is almost a panic which is generated when the 
individual comes to realise that his insecurity is not simply a personal 
one, but is common to masses of his fellows. As a matter of fact, the 
modern age is characterised by a chronic fear—the fear of unemplojment. 
This fear has almost taken the proportions of mass-anxiety. It seems 
as if we are living in an age of anxiety: Here is anxiety to get a job, 
and there is anxiety to hold on to it. 

This anxiety prevails and has got accentuated because the modem 
man is essentially a solitary ind'vidual. He is lonely in the crowd. 
He has shaken the binding ties of yore and ha9 secured independence 
from family, locality, and so on But this has been done at a tremen¬ 
dous cost. He has lost the security which the family provided. T! e 
role of the family has been very significant in the face of fear of un¬ 
employment. Though family could not successfully combat unemploy¬ 
ment it could largely shield the individual from its dread. In IV 
older communities with strong tics of kinship, unemployment did rut 
imply the dread it means to the modern man. Family provided secu¬ 
rity to the individual in face of this fear. He had the protection of 
the family- If per chance, he was out of job, family was his iui* 
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employment insurance. With the breaking up of the family ties the 
modern man has no doubt affirmed his individuality and independence 
but lpsthis protection. 

Thus we find that the rnolern man is placed in a predicament in 
which he has lost the security of the family and is faced with vast 
socio-economic forces that give him periodic threats of unemployment. 
Against this background we shall examine the impact of unemployment 
on whatever family life a modern individual is left with in a well-deve¬ 
loped industrial community. Certain psychological and sociological 
studies of the individuals and g»oups who have been out of job have 
shown liow unemployment affects personality of the individual and 
reacts on his relation with other members of the family. 

An analysis of autobiographies of (he unemployed in Warsaw 
during the years following the great economic crash of 19*29 has indica¬ 
ted the typical course of lhe changes in the moods of the unemployed. 
It is first felt as a shock, which is followed by an active hunt for a job 
during which the individual is still optimistic and unresigned; he still 
maintains an unbroken attitude. When all efforts fail, he becomes 
pessimistic, anxious, and suffers active distress. This is followed by a 
state of fatalistic attitude and dumb apathy, and often a sense of hope¬ 
lessness and passivity. Theio is a general agreement that unemploy¬ 
ment tends to make people more emotionally unstable; his sense of 
proportion is shattered, and he loses his sense of values. He develops 
a feeling ot inferioiity, and lacks self-confidence and morale. A survey 
of Lancashire and Scottish unemployed during the years of last depre¬ 
ssion demonstrated definite manifestations of unstable temperament and 
neurotic tendencies. 

There is also a geueral lowonngof morale with unemployment. 
Discouragement, a sense of hopelessness particularly with reference to 
finding a job, a general depression, and distiust of one’s fellowmen are 
characteristics of the unemployed. lie also Hitters endless feelings 
of inferiority particularly if the altitude of the family is such that all 
the blame is put on him. Unemployment often leads to witbdrawl 
from society because of loss of status and feeling of shame. The indi* 
\idual at times loses his self-confidence to such an extent that he with¬ 
draws into himself, and even from his family. Another interesting 
feature of unemployment js that it brings about vast changes on the 
personal habits of the individual. He spends a good deal of his time 
m the streets, talking, watebiug others, and waiting for something to 
happen. In fact, it leads to a general increase in “loafing” activities. 
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When the individual has been out of job for long it disrupts the 
pattern of his personality. It is difficult to say exactly what form 
this disruption takes. Generally speaking, if the individual has other 
sources of security like family, or if he feels that the fault of his un¬ 
employment is not his, he will probably remain largely untouched 
But if he loses all these footholds his ego level iB shattered. Family 
does play a vital role in giving him the much needed security in the 
face of being out of work. 

Effect of unemployment on individual morality and disruption 
of family has been observed. It often breaks up the tamily life of the 
individual which is evidenced in the increase in immorality and 
unwholesome sex practices, and desertions. But what impact it will 
have upon the family itself depends upon the relationship that exists 
between the individual and his family. As it has been pointed out, 
where tension existed in the family economic distress becomes the last 
straw. But where ihere was a well integrated family, the depression 
serves to bring the family even closer together. 

Children of the unemployed parents are great sufferers. Although 
they are not directly faced with the problem of what to do with their 
time and how to provide for food and shelter, they may suffer loss of 
prestige with their fellows. This brings about emotioual disturbances 
in the yong ones which often show up in deteriorated school work and 
truancy. In fact, they often become disobedient and disregard the 
authority of the father who loses prestige because he is not able to 
provide the necessities of life to his children. This unsatisfactory 
stale of affairs at home plays havoc during the most impressionable 
years of childhood, and its effects may be noticed on improper emo¬ 
tional development which leaves its mark for the rest of the life of 
the individual. 

On the adolescent and the jouth the effect is moie pronounced. 
Finding dissatisfaction at home they try to become independent of it 
but do not know which way to turn, and generally end up as drifters. 
Many remain at home only to i»ake things much worse and unpleasant 
because of tiieir increased irritability. Loss of ambition and self- 
respect, and a feeling of superfluousness is often noted in tbem. A 
survey of unemployed youth in Poland during years of depression ha*- 
also pointed to the general disruption in the family. Increase o<‘ 
female prostitution, leaving of the parental home, increase in crimi¬ 
nality, and development of hopelessness were noted. As a matter of 
fact, with the unemployed youth the relation to the home becomes a 
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very BeriouB problem. The effect on the youth is either one of revolt 
or apathy in relation to the parental home. But as we have pointed 
out earlier, the previous condition of the home is important in deter¬ 
mining the effect it will have. Where there is good home unemploy¬ 
ment tends to bring the family together, and where the home was 
ready to break, the unemployment was the l&9t straw. 

The effect of unemployment is also reflected on the general 
attitude which the individual has towards his family. Generally 
speaking, unemployment is associated with marked hostility towards 
the family. It has, howevei, been found that if the family provides 
to the individual some support, financial or otherwise, this hostility is 
at a minimum. In those cases However, where during the unlucky 
days the individual has to depend entirely upon himself in meeting bis 
daily needs, and seeking new employment, hostility towards family is 
greatest. 

It is obvious that unemployment has its repercussions not only on 
the economic plane but it leaves a very deep scar on the emotional life 
of the individual and his relationship with the family. 



MOHENJO-DARO CIVILIZATION 


U\S\NT\KUMAR CH \TTOP VDHY \Y\ 

1. It 18 well-known that <«eals and other Indian objects of the 
third niillenium B.C. belonging to Mohenjo Daro, Harappa etc. have 
been found in Elam (South-West Persia) and Mesopotamia. If there 
had been mutual trade between ancient India and these two countries 
then many objects of Elam and Mesopotamia would have also been 
found among the ruins of Mobenjo-Daro, Hirappi etc But such 
is not the case. Sir John Marshall observes, “ Seals from Mohenjo- 
Daro have been found both in Elam (South-West Persia; and Sumer 
(Mesopotamia) which argues that these two countries were visited 
by Indians. We have however no definite evidence lhat India was 
equaliy well-known to these countries M . (Marshall Vol. II p. 381). 
Pigott says, “ Unfortunately evidence of the complementary aspect 
of this trade, Sumerian goods in the Indus Valley or the Punjab, is 
scanty.” (Pigott, Prehistoric India, p. 208) Pigott also says, <f We 
can trace little evidence of trade-relationships (of ancient India) with 
the contemporary civilizations of Persia or Mesopotamia, and although 
Harappa imports were certainly finding their way to the latter region 
in the second half of the third milleninm B.C., there are few objects 
among the many thousands from the Indian sites that betray a 
foreign inspiration or origin/' 

(Ancient India No. 4, p. 26) 

2. If the Indian objects found in Elam and Mesopotamia do 
not indicate mutual trade between India and these two countries 
they indicate either migrations to or invasions on those countries by 
Indians. That there were such migrations in (he second millenium 
B.C. is revealed by the inscriptions of Boghzkoi from which Winter- 
nitz concludes that “ about the middle of the second millenaiv 
B.C. Aryan tribes which worshipped Vedic gods must already haw 
been established in North-Western India for a very considerable time, 
as several of these tribes bad migrated far back to the west as early a* 
about 1400 B.C." (History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, page 306) 
Winternitz rejects the theory that Aryans on their way to India 
settled in Mitanu when the treaty with the Hittites was concluded. 
He observes “ this particular grouping of the gods Varuna and Mitra, 
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Indra and Nasatya, with these forma of their names, cun be traced 
only in the Veda. For this reason I agree with Jacobi, Konow and 
Hillebrandt in considering these gods to be Indian Vedic deities and 
that there is no possible justification for any other view.*' If there 
was a migration from India to Asia Minor in 1400 13.C. there might 
have been other migrations also before or after. This confirms the 
presumption made above that the discovery of the Indian seals of the 
third millenium 13.C. in various places of Elain and Mesopotamia 
which cannot be due to mutual (rade relationship between these 
countries should be taken as indications of migration from InOia. 

•!. It appears that there was an invasion t% of Assyro-Meeo- 
potamian territory *' near Uruk by an Aryan race about .‘3300 B.C. 
(Hrozny “ Ancient Histoij ol Western Asia, India and Crete 

m 

p. 33). An Aryan race the Eiutes invaded Asia Minor about 
2300 B.O. and another Aryan race, the* Hittites, in\aded the same 
country about 1900 B.C. (Ibid. p. 100) lliozny says that the Aryan 
invaders came ironi the north. But from his map given on page 51 
it would he seen that out of the three places referred to above the 
Assyro-Mesopotamian territory wa- the southernmost place, the 
legion where the Luitcs settled was further to the north and the 
region of the Hittites was the northernmost. From the fact that 
the first attack was at the southernmost place, the second attack was 
lurther to the north, while the last attack was at the northernmost 
point, it would appear more probable that the invasions came from 
the south. We have seen that from the Indian seals found in Elam 
and Mesopotamia it should he concluded that there were migrations or 
invasion's from [udia. We have thus to accept either the hypothesis 
that for some time before and after 13000 B.C. theie were mvasions 
on Mesopotamia both fiom the shores of the Caspian Sea on the north 
and from India on the south, or, (if the difference between Aryan 
civilization and Mohenjo-llaio civilization can for the moment be 
overlooked) then we may accept the hypothesis that there was a 
-tries of invasions or migrations all from India. Wo shall presently 
how that there was no important difference between Mohenjo-Daro 
• vilization and Aryan civilization and that there can be no objection 
t.i that score to accept the more satisfactory hypothesis that-all the 
invasions came from the South. In that case the Indo-European 
tuling caste found in Babylonia from 1000 B.C. to 1100 B.C. (Iigotfc 
p. 250) and the many kings with Aryan names found among the 
^•'tanua (Pigott p. 250), the evidence of Indian inhabitants in the 
stilte of Mitanu fHrozny p. 112) the treatise on chariot racing found 
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in Bight/ Koi iiMiy nearly Sins’crit words would all go to show 
that there was a continuous streiin of immigrations from India to 
Mesopotamia. 

4. We shall now examine the possible objection that the 
civilization of Mohenjo-Daro was not Aryan civilization. Marshall 
luis given the following reasons m support of hiB theory that Mohenjo- 
Daro civilization was not Aryan civilization and was older than the 
Vedas (Vol. [ p. 111). We shall find state the objection and then 
give the reply. 

(1) Horse is mentioned in the Vedas but not found in Mohenjo- 
Daro ’’. — But Tigott, writing later, says that the horse has been found 
in Molienjo-Daro (Prehistoric India p. 157). 

(2) ** Stone \esseis have been fouad in Mohenjo-Daro but gold, 
copper and bronze were in use at the time of the Vedas *\ But in 
Mohenjo-Daro also gold, copper and bronze articles have been found 
(Marshall Vol. I. pp. *29, 30>. Obviously stone vessels were used in 
Mohenjo-Daro along with gold, copper and bronze articles ]U6t as 
stone vessels aie used even now in India. 

(3) “ Figures of the bull but not the cow were very common in 
Mohenjo-Daro but in the Vedas the cow is mentioned frequently and 
in later times m India the cow is the object of worship”. It may 
be observed that in the Vedas and the Puranas both the bull and the 
cow were worshipped. Indra and other gods were referred to a9 
Brisha and Brishava in the Vedas (e.</. It VS VII-19-1, X-86-1, 
X-28-2). The bull is also associated with some of various names of 
Vishnu Vide Mahabbarata Anushasana Parva 149-25, 41. As the 
Siva-cult was very much in vogue in Mohenjo-Daro and as the bull 
was the favourite animal of Shiva, figures of the bull were naturally 
very common. 

(4) u Armour (Vorma) is mentioned in the Vedas but is not 
found in Mohenjo-Daro It may however be observed that in BVS. 
1-31-5 and X-15-7 armour made of hide is referred to. In the other 
places where armour is referred to (RVB 1-115-5, VI. 37-8, 19, VII 
31-6. X-101-8 and X-107-7) it is not mentioned that the armour was 
made of metal. It is possible that in Mohenjo-Daro armour made 
of hide was in use and has been converted into earth in the course 
of time. As regards figurines found they are mostly female- 
Apparently a man with armour is represented in plate CXVII No. W 
(copper tablet) (Marshall’s book). 

(5) “ Iron has not been found in Mohenjo-Daro M -—,According 
to Marshall iron is not mentioned in the Bigveda, but mentioned 
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in tfajurveda and Athaivaveda (Vol. I p. 110). In that case 
Mohenjo-Daro may be placed between the JRigveda and the Yajur- 
veda but not earlier than the Bigveda. Moreover iron might have 
been ifc use further north, or might have corroded in Mohenjo-Daro 
due to excessive water in the subsoil. 

In my previous article 1 have discussed the objections that in 
Mohenjo-Daro there is evideuce of worship of Siva and the Mother- 
Goddess. I have shown that Siva is a Vedic God and that there is 
mention of worship of Goddesses in the Vedas. 

Other arguments given by Marshall are not important. Thus he 
says that iu the Vedas meat-eating is mentioned but not fish-eating 
which was prevalent in Mohenjo-Daro. Pish was obviously mere 
common in Mohenjo-Daro. Moreover Mohenjo-Daro must have bad 
a mixed population of Aryan* and non-Aryans and it was possible that 
some did not lake fish while others did. 

5. I shall now examine the other possible objection—how could 
tho Aryans invading Mesopotamia before 1500 B.C. come from India 
when the Aryans entered India about 150J H.C. ? As observed in 
my previous article Dr. Wiutornitz has said that the date of the 
Vedas cannot be so late as 1500 B.C. I£e writes that " (he supposi¬ 
tion of 1*200 or even 1500 B.C. no longer agree with our present day 
state of knowledge ol the political history as well as ot the literary 
and religious history of ancient India. This has, I believe, been 
convincingly pro\ed especially by G. Btihler.” (p. 290). He also 
observes that the original “composition” of the Vedic hymns must 
have started long befoie the hymns which have come down to us, as 
the rishis " are in the hymns themselves regarded as seers of iemote 
antiquity. The composers of the hymns too very often speak of 
‘ old songs 1 as though this poetry had been practised ‘-nice time 
•imnemorial *' (p. .‘501). 

Winternitz concludes by obfeivmg, “ We shall probably have 
lo date the beginning of the development about 2000 or 2500 B.C”. 

fi. Fixation of date by the language test i<* very unrcdiable. 
\s observed by Winternitz, " Some languages cliaiue %eiy rapidly, 
others remain more or less unaltered for a long period " (p. 308). 
In the footnote he quotes Woolner who says that “as far as 
philological estimates go 2000 B.C. remains quite as possible as 
1200 B.C". Moreover as stated in my previous article when it is 
found in the Bigveda VII-10-4 that the Vedic Aryans colonized in 
f , rnkshiti and when Indian seals of 2500 B.C. have been found in 
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Ur and Kish (obvious corruptions of Uru-kshiti) there can be no doubt 
that the Vedic Aryans went from India to Mesopotamia about that 
date. In addition to the three passages quoted in the last article 
(viz. R.V.S. VII-100-4, 1X 84-1, and X-118-8) two other passages 
may be quoted here. 

The following is a translation of Rigvcda Sainlnta 8/69/ 1*2 
li Give Uru to our sons, to our grandsons, for our residence, for our 
living The next verse says, “ Give Uru to our servants, to our 
cows, to our chariots. Also gi\e roads (to the chariots). We shall 
perform sacrifices to the Gods " fRVs. 8/68/13). Sayana trauslates 
Uru a* * * Vast’ * and add** that “ Vast quantities of various kinds of 
Wealth'* are a^ked for sons, giandsons etc. But the tendering will 
be much happier if Utu is taken as the pioper name of a place. 
MoreQver vast quantities of wealth bein^ given to chariots make no 
sense. The town of Um beiug gt\en to out chariots is understand¬ 
able. In the three verses quoted in the pievious article it is 6een 
that the Vedic Aryans established a colony in tlrukshiti, performed 
sacrifices, and built houses in Uru and also fought with the 
Raksliashas. In the two verses quoted in this article it appears 
that the Arjans intended to settle heie for generation after generation. 
The reference to chariots is significant in view of the disc-oveiy of 
the hand book on diaiioi racing referred to ahive. Ilrozny observes 
that horses and chariots were tor the first time introduced in Mesopo¬ 
tamia by Aryans flliozny p. 112 last paragraph). A point may be 
noted here regarding the name ‘Uruk-hiti". As observed befoie 
‘Uru* means vast and 'Kshiti* means land. The Indians who went 
from the Indus valley to Mohenjo-Daro tra\died all along over hills 
and plateaus in Baluchi-tan and Pei&»a and came across vast expanses 
of flat land only on reaching the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The name [Jiukshili given by them to Mesopotamia is therefoie 
very appropriite tt may be mentioned hero that the tradition that 
Vedic Aryans colonized in d tferent countries is ako found in the 
literature subsequent to the Vedas. Manu says (10-43, 44) “The 
following Kshatriya races have become Sudras for nonobservance 
of Vedic rites:--Dravida, Yavana, Saka, Persian, Chinese, Kiiata, 
Khasa, etc.” The Mahabharuta says that the Yavanas were the 
descendants of Turvasu, the Mlcchhas of Anu—both being disinheri¬ 
ted sons of the Kshatriya king Yayati (Adi Parva 85th Chapter). 

7. Hrozny writes that when Aryans invaded Uruk (about 
3500 B.C.) they constructed monumental buildings the ruins of which 
have been discovered. There is no evidence that the Aryans in 
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central Asia constructed big buildings in that remote past. But it 
bas been found that huge buildings existed in Mohenjo-Daro about 
3250 B.C. and much earlier (according to Marshall). Bigveda 
Samlpta 7-1C0-4 in which it is stated that Vishnu traversed the world 
in order to find places of residence of his worshippers shows that 
the pressure of population was being felt when Mesopotamia was 
colonized. It is only when there are big cities like Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa which must ha\e had as leruaiKed by Dr. L\ V. Kane, 
at least one lac of inhabitants each that necessity is felt for efctabhsh- 
mg colonies iu foreign lands. In the fourth millenium B.C. in 
Mesopotamia iheie were big buildings only for the Gods, while the 
people resided in very humble houses. But about that time Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa were lull of big brick buildings in which citizens 
resided (Mart-hall Preface p.VD. These facts are compatible with 
the theory that at that time the Indians who went to-Mesopotamia 
know how to constiuct big brick buildings and earned such buildings 
to be constructed for (lie Gods alone. Another lelcvant fact is that 
when Mohenjo-Daro was built, town-planning had reached an advanced 
stage; but not so, when l r r was built. (Wheeler’s Indus civilization 
p.Ifi). Commenting on the granaries found in Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa, Wheeler observes that “there is at present no gianary in 
the preclassical world comparable in specialization of design and in 
monumental dignity to the examples fiom the two Indus cities”. 
It has been founded that cotton was used in Mohenjo Daro civilization 
hut not known in Egypt and Iraq till long aftcrwaids (Ancient India 
No. 0 p 81). These facts do not justify the conclusion of Wheeler 
that the idea of civilization travelled from Mesopotamia to Indus 
(p.JSj. The correct conclusion would appear to be that civilization 
traversed in the leversc way. Marshall has given the date of Mclienjo- 
Daro civilization as *1*250 B C. to 2750 B.C 1 . (Vol.I p. 101). He has 
also mentioned on pp. 104-1^5 some objects and motils which carry 
the Mohenjo-Daro civilization to early Sumerian culture Item (lj 
following takes us to the Obeid period which i 4 * prior to 3400 B.C. 
(Hrozny p. 31). Iu item (7) there is refeience to the Fourth 
Millenium and first half of Third Millenium B.C. But Pigott and 
Wheeler have brought down the Mohenjo-Daro culture to 2500 B.C. 
to 1500 B.C. They do not say why in spite of specific items of 
much earlier date they, bring it down so late. If, as I have attempted 
to show, the first Aryan invasion of Mesopotamia of 3500 B.C. is 
taken to have come from India, then undoubtedly civilization travelled 

from India to Mesopotamia. 
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8. Many Kings of Assyria bore Indian names with the Indian 
title Asura, e.g. Assur-bonipol (=Asura— abanipala— ‘abanipala’ 
means King), Buzur assur f=Bajra - asura, Bajra-thunder), Asura 
belnisishu (sishu—baby) etc. The name Nebu-Chedra-Zar (King of 
Babylonia) seems to be a corruption of Naba-Chandra-asura, Many 
of the Vedic Gods wore worshipped in Mesopotamia and temples 
built for them. At Larsa the Sun God was worshipped; at ITr the 
Moon God, at Uruk the God of Heaven, at Nippur the God of Earth, 
at Kish the God of War Zamain (Yama ?> (Hroziiy pp. 89,90). 
In seal No. 387 of Mohenjo-Daro below a tree two creatures are 
found. It reminds us of the verse in HVS 1-104-20, “Two birds 
embrace a tree. One of them eats the fruit. The other merely 
looks on". In the seal there are two hornlike growths on the 
heads of the two birds. Some birds (e.r/., peacocks) have a tuft 
of feathers on their heads. The growth on the heads of the birds in 
the seal may be considered to be such tufts. Or the cieatures may 
represent the mythological bird Garuda (Garuda is one of the mean¬ 
ings of the word used in the verse-Suparna.) These features of 
Mohenjo-Daro civilization indicate Vedic influence. 

9. It has been observed by Marshall that from the place where 
the skeletons have been found it is quite likely that they belong to 
the interval between Intermediate I and Late III peiiods,—though 
the possibility of their being posterior to Late II l period may be 
admitted (Marshall p. 18G footnote). So then if the skeletons belong 
to the interval between Int. I and Late III periods, which according 
to Marshall is the probable time, the story of the massacre by the 
Aryans falls to the ground. 

10 Marshall writes, “Taken as a whole the religion of the 
people ot Mohenjo-Daro is so charactenstically Indian as hardly to 
be distinguishable from still-livnig Hinduism. “(Marshall Vol. I 
preface p. 7). The obwous reason is that “still living Hinduism” 
is based on the Vedas and Mohenjo-Daro civilization is also based 
on the Vedas. Ali the existing seels of Hindus—the Hbaivas, the 
Shaktas the Vaisbnavas assert that their doctrines are based on the 
Vedas. If it is considered that the creeds of these Hindu sects arc 
based on the Puranas, it should be lemembered that all the Purana w 
recognize the Vedas as authoritative. In fact it is an accepted pic 
position that the Puranas, the ttamayana and the Mah&bharate wen 
written to elucidate the Vedas. 

The Mahabbarata says (1,1, 267) “One should understand the 
meaning of the Vedas with the help of the B&mayana, the Maba* 
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bharala and the l J uranas’\ Uhat sonic things given in the Pin-anas 
■ire not be found in the Vedas, is due to the fact that many portions of 
the Vedas have been lobt. 

The statement tLat the similarity between the religion of 
Mohenjo-Daro and stili living Hinduism is due to the fact' that the 
Arcane adopted the religion ot tho non-Aryan* i* farfetched. It is 
not at all likely that the Aryans would adopt the religion ot the non 
Aryans for whom they expressed great contempt by calling them 
dasae, dasyus etc. 

11. Pigott has noticed the following features of Mohenjo-Daro 
civilization : — 

(1) The same type of utilization existed over a thousand miles 
liom the Arabian Sea to the Himalayas. Wheeler also says, “Over 
Sixty sites have produced significant elements ot the Harappa culture 
between Rupar, at the foot of the Simla Hills, and Sut Kagen-Dor, 
near the coast of the Aiabian Sea 300 miles west of Karachi’* (Indus 
civilization p. 2). 

(2) The same type of aits and crafts remained stationary over a 
thousand years There was no sign of gradual development (Pigott 
p 139). Wheeler also says, ‘ The Indus civilization appears to spring 
into being fully grown Ibid., p. 14). 

(3) The civilization was marked by isolation, being different 
from those which were found outside India. (Pigott page 140). 
Wheeler also observes, “The Indus terra-cottas are in a different world 
from those of Mesopotamia. The art of the Harappan seals has no 
close parallel in the whole history ot glyptic. Aud the Indus 
language, in so far a6 it* features may be dimly determined through 
the veil of its unread script, differed ns its script differed from that of 
Sumer and owed no more to this than the basic idea, perhaps, of 
written record. The integrity of the Indus civilization stands 
unchallenged". (Ibid* p. 94). 

12. The vast Sanskrit literature consisting of the Puranas, the 
Jtamayana and the Mahabharata presumes the existence of a civiliza¬ 
tion extending throughout the whole of Northern India and existing 
or thousands of years in the prehistoric age. The remains of the 
mcient civilization discovered first at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
nd then throughout Northern India confirms that presumption. The 

i icts that the Vedas were considered as revealed literature and there- 
b re perfect and that all arts and scieuces are supposed to be based 
<n the Vedas explain why the civilization remained statio for a 
t housand years. It is not likely that before the appearance of Vedio 
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Aryans there w.'s another vast civilization which extended over 
thousands of miles and llouiisbed for thousands of years and then 
totally disappeared leaving no trace by way of literature or tradition. 
The discoveries in' Mesopotamia and Mohenjo-Daro prove that the 
original home of the Aryans was in Tndia from where they went to 
Rlam and Siimei and aradnallv further West of North. 
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The idea of form is a central concept of philosophy. It has 
placed an important part in various metaphysical systems c.g., in the 
systems of I Mato, Aristotle, Bacon, Kant, Hegel etc. Logicians too 
fieijucTitly speak of forms. The development of logic is mostly due to 
the recognition of form. Similarly' with mathematics, which is a 
study of forms. Form, we shall .see, is at the root of knowledge— 
•scientific and commonsense knowledge. Knowledge is-cognition by 
forms — i.e. % knowledge is necessarily categorised knowledge. The 
importance of forms is reflected in language which is full of words that 
me names of forms. All 11011 -singular nouns (also words indicating 
pioportios and actions) are names of forms. So to every common noun 
the word form may he added as a suffix—to show that it is really the 
ilium* of si form. Besides, form is used as «i suffix, c.g,, roots are 
fusiform, napiform, nioiiihform, referring to the number of forms, we 
u x . “uniform", •‘multiform*', and verbs like inform, reform, deform, 
humiliate etc. ha\e obvious reference to what is meant by form in 


philosophy. 

It may be shown that many fundamental problems of philosophy 
arc really questions concerning forms, c.g., the problem of the universal, 
ot essence, definition and classification, the problem of predication, of 
ientity and appearance, of monism and pluralism, of change and 
development are problems concerning (the relation of) form (and 

matter). 

Form ami Matter: Hut what is a form? Form may best he 
understood in relation to matter with which it is related m a particularly 
ultimate way. We are all familiar with the distinction between form 
and matter. Commonsense distinguishes form from matter m things 
•Apeneueed in our daily life; in evert thing physical tuo aspects are 
m-'tinguished—the formal and the material, form and matter. In this 
•oidinary) usage the matter of a thing is "hat it is made of, an 
h.rm is 'its shape or pattern—its look. Thus medals cast m the same 
mould are of the same form (c.g.. star-shaped) though they may be 
d liferent matter (,+ . gold, silver etc.). Man has a form which* 
different from the forms of other beings; individual men, though they 
differ in many respects, participate in the man-form «.e., agree m 
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having the same form. Form, then, is what is common to many 
individuals, it is the type or kind of things—the similarity in diverse 
things. But matter is what makes a thing a ‘this* or a ‘that*, while 
the form remains uniform and unaltered so far as members of a certain 
class of things are concerned. Form, in other words, is the universal; 
and the instances that illustrate the universal are called matter. 
Matter, then, is the principle of individuation; while form may be 
described as the principle of universalisation. 

Different Senses of “Form” ; The word form, however, seems 
to admit of different senses. We shall consider below some of the 
dictionary meanings of the word. We shall tr\ to show that the 
different senses are derived front, or are connected with, the basic 
sense explained above. 

(a) Form* shape of body, arrangement of parts : (“ = ” in 

such cases is to be read as “means what is meant bv“j. Tin’s is the 
basic sense of “form” explained above. 

(b) Form=visible aspect : We cannot sec pure, formless 
matter (e.g., the wood of the table). Matter is always seen in a definite 
form (e.g., in the form of a circular or a rectangular table). Formless 
matter, pure matter, cannot be perceived: and whatever is perceived is 
perceived as having a form. This follows from the basic sense 
explained above, and also contained in (u). So we may restate the 
definition of form thus : form is the visible aspect of things, the shape 
or pattern in which a thing appears to us. 

(c) Form=the way in which a thing exists and manifests itself 
to us : the second part of the above conjunctive expression says what 
is explained in (b); the first part emphasises the objectivity of form, ol 
the attributes that make a form. This implies not only that pure matter 
cannot he known, but also that mere uninformed matter cannot exist 
Uninformed matter is nothing but a logical presupposition, the limit of 
analysis. 

(d) Form*that which makes something (matter) determinate * 
This sense, it will be noticed, is not substantially different from that 
contained in (b) and (c). It implies that form is the sha]>e which give- 
pure matter a definite shape thereby making a ‘this* or a ‘that a such*. 

It states that the relation between matter and form is that of the 
determinable to the determinant, of the individual and its character 
which goes beyond the individual. ( d) thereby stresses the fact that 
the form of anything is its specific character that it shares with others 
It also implies that form and matter are relative, for form give 4 ? 
definiteness to matter, and there are different grades of definitene^ 

a g^es definiteness to x (matter) and we get (x)a ; but when 
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becomes more complex, more determinate, as happens progressively 
in the successive stages of the evolution of a developing being, (j;)a is 
the matter which is determined by the form, say, b, and we have 
(va)b . 

(e) Form =* style or arrangement in artistic and literary 
composition : We often speak of the form of poetry, of music and 
painting. In this sense, form is the arrangement, composition or 
organisation of materials or elements, e.g., of Rounds, colours etc. into 
.in unified whole. This does not differ from the basic sense explained 
above—form as shape or general pattern. In the artistic form, too, 
diffeient elements organise themselves in some definite shapes: and 
lliese shapes are shared, at the same time, hv many similar groupings of 
materials, some poems exhibit the ballad form, others the sonnet 

lorm. 'e), then, is our basic sense. In this sense, matter is, to repeat, the 
materials or elements out of which a thing of a specific form comes to 
1 )' . and form the structure or organisation which unifies the elements 
m a single whole. Form, then, the principle of synthesis or unifica¬ 
tion. 


(/) Form = customary method, formality, behaviour according to 

fixed code or custom : We ofteu say “this was done in due form”, 

it is a common form that . . .” ” that is out of form 99 etc. We say, 

lor instance, that a certain man does not know* the form when he does 

not know how to behave when introduced to a stranger, or how to bow 

when ]u» meets a Tibetan monk. Anv code of conduct to he followed— 

• 

a social custom, a religious ceremony and the like—is formal, because 
many individuals must perform the same typo (form) of action in the 
s imo wav (unless they are prepared to subject themselves to social dis¬ 
approval). We speak of “formal visit”, “formal invitation”, because 
s »ieh actions are required to conform to certain types of prescribed 
behaviour. Similarly, we speak of “ informal talk ”, “ informal 
vnit ” etc. Formality, in this sense, is the observance of social forms 
which are nothing but types of prescribed conduct. In this sense too, 
then, a form is am thing in w'hich many things or actions participate— 
th» one among the many. 

( 7 ) Other dictionary synonvms of form arc species, kind, variety, 
condition of health or training (e.f/., the athlete is not in form, the 
horse has lost its form). These words, it may be shown, conform to 
"haI is said above about form. 

( h) Form used as a verb means: to fashion in a certain shape, 
shape, mould by discipline, train, frame, embody, organise, etc. 

1 he so are the corresponding acts that answer to the “ different ” 
^nse 8 of form discussed above. It will also be noticed that conform, 
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reform, deform, inform, formulate, formalise, etc., have obvious relation 
to the basic sense of form noted above. To inform, for instance, 
means to infuse something (matter) with knowledge, feeling etc., to 
shape, or impose form in, something c.<y., a marble bust of Socrates is 
a block of marble informed, i.e., infused with the form of Socrates. 

Form as Definition : We have said above that form is the shape 
or organisation and that we recognise a thing as being of a certain 
k»nd by its look. From what we have said, it might appear that form 
is merely the external, visible shape. Now, (t) consider a man in 
marble. Should we call it a man? Suppose that we see an animal 
that looks exactly like a man, but suppose that the animal cannot 
speak, nor can it think. Should we call it a man? Or suppose we see 
an one-eyed, one-handed man who hah not even the trace of a nose, 
i c., we see a man whose shape is deformed. Should we call him a 
man? The answer to the question is obviously no in the first case, 
and yes in the second. Consider the second case first. We shall call 
a “ man ’* with deformed appearance a man, because we know that 
humanity does not consist merely in the visible appearance, that it is 
not merely the external human-shape that is the common quality— 
the universal or form—shared bv different men. We know that 
humanity consists in the essence of man, and bv essence is meant the 
qualities that make a thing what it is. Fj.g., the essential qualities 
that make humanity are the quality of being subject to birth, growth 
and decay, the power of locomotion, the ability to reason, etc. These 
are the properties that are shared universally by all men. These 
qualities, then, according to our definition of form—form as the 
identity in diversity—make up the form of man. The human form, 
then, does not consist merely in the visible shape, it consists also of the 
internal structure, in some qualities: and to have a precise idea of the 
human form we must take into consideration the internal organisation 
and the attributes that make a lump of matter a man. The statue of 
a man we do not call a man either because it is not capable of any 
movement or it does not bleed when we strike or cut it or because the 
internal structure of human bodies—the specific type of respiratory or 
circulatory system—is not present in a statue. In the second case, the 
individual in question is called a man even though he deviates greatly 
from the norm of the human form in the sense of visible appearance; 
while in the first case, we refuse to call the given thing a man though 
it most faithfully copies the external shape of man. These examples 
clearly show that form, does not consist merely in the external shape. 
In fact, we do not always try to recognise a a thing as being of a certain 
kind by its visible shape alone. Consider two lumps of butter. How 
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do we know that both these lumps are samples of butter? Not by their 
external shape, for they may differ in shape. We recognise something 
as butter by some common qualities that are found in all specimens of 
butter and these qualities are not their external shapes. A chemist, 
for example, may recognise a certain thing as an instance of a certain 
kind of substance by its look. But when he is in doubt, e.g., whether 
the given sample is an instance of water or not, he studies its inner 
constitution and sees whether the inner constitution conforms to H a O 
which is the inner structure or essence of water. 11 2 (>, then, is, for the 
chemsit, the form of water. 

Form, in the above sense—in the sense ot internal constitution 
or essence—is more important than form in the sense of visible 
appearance. For the visible aspect of a thing may change but the 
essence, the inner constitution, remains uniform and unaltered so long 
as a tiling remains what it is. The second part of the above statement 
following the ‘ but ’ is a tautological proposition: it is a statement 
a hou i I lie meaning of “ essence ”. The form of a thing is, to repeat, 
what a thing is, its essential qualities. The essential qualities are those 
that serve to distinguish a class of things from all other 
tilings and make a certain kind definite. Now, the set of essential 
attributes, that makes a thing what it is, constitutes its defining 
properties; for In define is to make a tiling of a certain kind definite, 
and essence is the attribute-set that makes a thing wlmt it is. 
The idea of essence by which we recognise an instance as illustrative 
of a certain kind is called the concept, which is the subjective counter¬ 
part of form—Bradley’s ideal content. The form of an object is “ that 
which the mind can carry awn) while the object ... as material 
icmains where it was ” (BosanqueO. Now\ the statement of the 
defining properties—the elaboration of the concept—is called the 
definition. It ma\, therefore, be said that the form of a thing is the 
■HU of its defining characters; and the statement that a certain type of 
thing has this set of essential attributes is the definition. What 
\ristotle calls the formal cause is really nothing but the defining 
characters of things. Bacon, it will be remembered, emphasises the 
importance of the study of forms. The object of science is, according 
to Bacon, the discovery of forms by which he means the essence “ the 
very thing itself ". The form of heat, for instance, is, according to 
Bacon, a certain molecular movement-pattern. Incidentally, Bacon 
identified form, so far as physical objects are concerned, with the 
corpuscular structure of things. 

What is said above does not substantially differ from our account 
of form given at the beginning of this paper. Our problem was: how 
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to identify a thing as being of a certain sort? We made a distinction 
between superficial properties and essential properties—the first order 
and the second order properties. The first order properties—taste, 
coloui etc.—are properties that come first in the order of knowledge 
(these properties are called secondary qualities) but they are less stable 
than the second order properties (called primary qualities) which may 
also be characterised as generators or after J. M. Keynes, as “ legal 
atoms ”, because the first order properties depend on, are generated by, 
them. In case of physical objects, different atomic, according to 
modern physics, subatomic, organisations are the generators which are 
the conditioning members of what is called vertical causation as 
distinguished from the common notion of causation called horizontal 
causation. Like the visible shape, the inner nature or atomic organisa¬ 
tion is a set of characteristics which, we have said, because of their 
stability and generating quality, should be preferred to the fi?*st order 
properties as constituting the proper form of things. Form is, in any 
case, a certain character-set. Two pieces of matter cannot co-exist in 
the same locus, but the same character qualifies many things at the 
same time and various characters often occur in clusters. Form, then, 
is the characterisation, and matter—something that is characterised. 
Form corresponds to the adjective, verbs and common substantives; 
and matter to the demonstrative expressions. (Verbs too, it will be 
noted, are names of forms, because they are names of actions in which 
many individuals may participate. Actions are intimately related to 
attributes; the difference between them is the difference of the 
permanent from the evanescent; ail action made permanent becomes 
an attribute, e.g the movement of a carriage is an action, but the 
movement of the earth is an attribute. Again, attributes may produce 
action, c.g., the weight of .r is responsible for its fall from a height, 
while action may cause some attribute, c.g ., a specific type of molecular 
movement cause sensible heat. Verbs, then, like adjectives and 
common substantives are names of forms, while the merely demonstra¬ 
tive expressions signify matter). 

Forms as Laws and Principles : From what we have said about 
forms, it follows that laws and principles also are forms. For form iV 
the universal, and (we may add) anything universal is a form. 
Physical laws, for example, state the form of behaviour of individual 
of a certain kind. As we are to observe some social formalities, just 
so physical objects must observd some legal formalities. The generali¬ 
sation 1 all men are mortal ’ is a statement not about this or that man, 
but about all possible men, about any man. It is, therefore, a form 
and its matter are instances like 4 Paul .is mortal’ 4 Peter is mortal ’ 
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etc. Consider then Boyle’s law of gas according to which the volume 
of a fixed mass of gas at a constant temperature is inversely proportion*- 
ill to pressure. The law describes the form of behaviour of different 
gases. Similarly, the mathematical principle a+b=b + a, ab=ba, 
(he axiom 4 a thing is what it is \ etc. are formal. An instance (of a 
law) is said to be explained when it is shown to be a case of law. And 
(lie method of discovering the form illustrative of the behaviour of 
individuals of a certain type is called induction. Induction and expla¬ 
nation, then, are attempts to exhibit the form of behaviour. It may 
also be shown that the problems of classification and division like that 
of explanation, definition, etc., are at bottom questions concerning the 
discovery of forms. And it is the immortal merit of Bacon to have 
icalised the importance of forms. 

Forms as blanhs : From the above follows another meaning of 
(orm - form = formula. A formula is nothing but the extension of 
liw. This sense of form is connected with another meaning of form— 
Innn as blank to be filled up. It will be convenient to state it first and 
then come back to formula. 

We arrive at forms by ignoring the differences and considering 
i lie similarity or identity m various objects of a certain type. Form 
k the identity in difference. The process of ignoring differences and 
discovering identity is called abstraction (which takes the forms of 
tonception and generalisation). The more we abstract, the purer the 
form we get. The purer a form is, the more destitute it is of matter. 
Sketches or empty outline drawings, for example, are forms mostly 
devoid of matter. In this sense we speak of application form, admis¬ 
sion form, money-order form, etc. These forms are blanks which are 
to be filled up with specific contents or matter—blanks in which we are 
to supply some information in a certain determined order. A form, 
then, is a blank, an empty frame-word, un empty receptacle, ‘ a content- 
less shell 1 for matter. But pure form, as such, cannot be represented. 
So we use dots or lines to indicate blanks, c.f/., in money-order or # 
telegraph forms. 

Form as Formula : Formulae are forms in the sense of blanks. 
They are most generalised representations of laws and principles which 
are the specific cases (matter) illustrating the formulae. The principle 
V is A (we could as well use 44 -is- ” in which case the dashes would 
upresent the blanks) is a formula. A indicates a blank, because it 
umy take any value, any matter; and the propositions attained by 
substituting definite values for A will illustrate the formula A is A. To 
illustrate a formula, logicians frequently use what they call variables. 
Variables are the formal elements which represent (non-logical) 
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constants. A formula then is a statement in which (non-logical) 
constants are replaced by variables; and a statement is what we get 
when the variables of a formula are replaced by determinate values, 
e.g., Boyles law mentioned above may be formalised symbolically 
aa pv = kt where p respresents the pressure of a gas, v its volume, t its 
absolute temparature and k a constant. It will be noticed that 
formulae are nothing but general law's, and instances of the law (or 
less general laws) are matters in relation to the general law (or more 
general laws); c.g., ‘2 x 3 = 3 x 2* , *3 x *1 = 4 x 3' are general i.c. , 
formal, but they are instances (matter) in relation to axb = bxa. 
Form, then, is the formula, and matter statements that result from 
the formula when its concepts take (more) determinate values. Form, 
therefore, corresponds to variables of logic and mathematics, and matter 
to (non-logical) constants. (It will be seen that whenever we used 
“consant", we used it as prefaced by the parenthetic expression 
“(non-logical)". We wanted to exclude logical constants which like 
variables are the formal elements of principles and formulae. Constants 
are of two kinds— (a) those that are used in specific theories oi 
particular sciences, r.g.,-\ , x , 1, 2 etc. and ib) those that are of a 
much more general character—these occur in most statements of logic 
aiul mathematics. The former are called non-logical and the latter 
logical constants. The latter occur also in everyday-life language, in 
every possible field of science; they are indispensable for conveying 
thoughts and carrying out inferences in any field whatsoever; they arc 
instruments indispensable for expressing logical forms, e.g., all, no, 
some, and, if, or, etc. Like variables, these loo are the formal 
elements of language). 

Form as Representation : We described above forms as types 
and again as definitions. 'Hie names of forms or of the defining 
characteristics indicate or at best definitely describe the respective 
types, but do not show the types themselves. Some forms, may. 
however, be also shown, e.g., by schematic drawings or diagrammatic 
representations. In drawing up a plan of an ideal township, the 
designer shows the form. Similarly, a type word shows the typo 
the particular instances of the word; e.g., “man" shows the form ol 
the (token) words—“man”, "man" and "man", which ore instance*-* 
of the word man. (Notice that in the last sentence the word ‘word’ 
is used in two senses—in the first, the second and the fourth use, 
‘word* means type words (forms); and in the third use, it means 
tokens, instances or matter. This is the most important use of form* 
in logic. For it is found more convenient to show the type of reasoning 
than to define it. 



COtoCEPfc OF toftM 




In the prefatory paragraph of this paper, in explaining the 
importance of form, we have said that mathematics is a study of forms 
and the development of logic is mostly due to the recognition of form* 
Our account will remain inadequate if we fail to mention the emphasis 
that is given to form in some modem schools of thought. We shall 
illustrate the modern emphasis on the study of form by stating in brief 
Wittgenstein's logical theory and Hilbert's theory of mathematics. 

Some modern logicians, e.g., Wittgenstein, maintain that the 
relation between a proposition and the corresponding fact is a pictorial 
relation—a proposition, which itself is a fact, pictures the fact. The 
picturing of one fact by another (the proposition) is possible by virtue 
of the common logical structure ot the proposition and the fact. If 
one L to picture the other, there must be identity in form between the 
two facts of which one pictures the other, just as, in projective geometry, 
the structural properties called piojective properties of a given figure 
aie identical with those of the possible projections of the figure. 
According to Wittgenstein, it is in virtue of the form or structural 
properties of a proposition that Jt expresses a sense. Following 
Wittgenstein, Kyle announced, though reluctantly, that the task of 
philosophy is the systematic restatement of the statements of 
metaphysics. 'Hie restatements are transmutations of syntax and 
‘ transmutations of syntax not controlled by desire foi elegance or 
stylistic correctness but by desire to exhibit forms of the facts into 
which philosophy is the enquiry.** 1 This is the programme of 
philosophi al analysis and also of what is called logical analysis. 
Logical analysis consists in showing the logical form of symbols, i.e., 
of showing their type, heel etc. 

Similarly in mathematics. In a modern school of mathematical 

4 

thought called formalism (represented by Hilbert and others) much 
more importance to form or structuie is given than is generally 
admitted. According to this school, (pure) mathematics is a science 
concerned w r ith the formal structure of symbols. Numbers, themselves 
a kmd of object, represent the structural projjerties of objects. So by 
the aid of an adequate symbolism, mathematicians study the properties 
of objects without directly referring to the objects themselves; for the 
properties of objects can be seen in the formal representation of the 
objects /.c., in the symbols used. 

"Objects” in the last sentence does not necessarily mean items of 
reality. Mathematical objects are anything that satisfy certain selected 


1 Gilbert Byte: Systematically Misleading Expression*, Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings, 1931-83, later inclnded in Essay* on bogie and Language edited by A. Flew 
(Basil Block woll), concluding paragraph. 

7—101’ P—XII 
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set of axioms. According to a member of a rival school of thought, the 
formalists maintain that propositions like “2+2=4” are meaningless 
formulae to be manipulated according to certain arbitrary rules and they 
hold that mathematical knowledge consists in knowing what formulae 
can be derived from what others consistently with the rules”. 2 The 
formalists naturally emphasise the importance of good symbolism in 
mathematics. Many of the contradictious of pure mathematics are, 
according to them, due to defective symbolism and may be removed by 
an improved symbolism. 

One may not be prepared to accept the Wittgensteinian view of 

meaning or the Hilbertian theory of mathematics. But they are in 

line with the modem tendency of natural sciences towards an increasing 

abstraction of the formulation, and the consequent unintelligibility, of 

the concepts used; and this tendency has given rise to the view that 

scientific concepts are mostly non-in&tantial. There is no doubt that 

sciences are necessarily formal; for the interest cf science is in the 

general, its statements are generalised or formalised statements. Now, 

the tendency of modem science is called formal not only because of its 
« * 

increasing emphasis on formalisation but also because of the fact that 
some sciences study or profess to study (the formal character 
of) its subject-matter by a study of the structural properties of 
the symbols used. Modern physics is a case in point. It is said that 
“modem physical theories tend neither to explain the universe nor to 
describe it, and instead increasingly to exhibit its structure by the use 
of mutually dependent symbols, unintelligible and meaningless except 
in specified juxtaposition to other symbols... it is asserted that 
different observers can agree or disagree only with respect to the 
structure and not with regard to the content of their beliefs and that 
the universality of application and verification of scientific results goes 
hand in hand with the construction of a fonnal language to express its 
results ”. # 


a F. P. Bamaey. of the Logistic School. The sentence quoted occur* in the 4i Intro¬ 
duction *' of liifi “ The Foundation* of Mathematic* " included* in “ The Foundation of 
Mathematic* and other Logical Essay*," “ International Library " of P*y., Phil, and 
He. Method. 

3 Max Black: The Nature of Mathematic* (ditto), p. 147. The bodU i* a <li« 
ciisiftion of the formalist. intntionUt and logistic theory of mathematics. 
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“The Union of South Africa represents a political contradiction 
. . . . South Africa is potentially the scene of one of the bitterest 
bttuggles for national freedom that can be found anywhere in the world. 
The forces making for this struggle are gathering strength, and unless 
there are some changes in the internal politics of the eountrv, the 

struggle could break into tragic conflict. 

Despite traditional differences m tribal background, or racial, 
national and economic animosity (as between African and Indian, for 

instance) a national consciousness is developing. 

The Indians and Asiatics number about 300,000. They are a 

distinct group.V nucleus of Indians offers real leadership in 

oiganised protest activities*. Although the animosities among these 
hon white people are deep, circumstances arc tending to bridge them, 
at least on the leadership level”. 

George M. Hoi sek in CT'Hkbnt History 


(M \Y. 1050—pp. *202-04) 


“If Afrikaner Nationalists linte Indians more fiercely than they 
hate Africans, this is laigely because the} fear Indian intellectual 
Uadership and influence on the black masses. Then agum Afrikaners 
have a more tender feeling towards Africans than Indians, if ‘tender 
is the appropriate word, because Africans make a splendlv useful labour 
force, whereas Indians do not. Of course, a full-fledged ‘pigmento- 
craf must logically be anti-Indian, if onh because be is anti-Negro. 
If he does something for the Indians, then logically he may have to do 
something for Africans in time ... U you are against any colour 
(except white), it is necessary to be equally against all alien and suspect 


hue*”—John Gunther. .... tttt «.«+ 

The Cape Town Agreement of 1927 stipulated in para TO that 

representatives of the contracting Governments wo m m u re 
to review the working of the Agreement.* Representatives of the 


» “The two Governments h »™ £ t imew teeny"change* that experience 

now reached and to exchange view* from tim* to tunc as vo any 

may suggest*” 
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Governments of India and South Africa accordingly-met at Cape Town 
from January 12 to February 4, 193*2. The Indian delegation, led by 
Sir Fazli Hussain, included, among others, the Kt. Hon’ble Srinivas 
Shastri, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, who acted as the 
Secretary to the delegation. The South African delegation was led 
by Dr. D. F. Malan, Mr. O. Pirow, Minister of Justice, Mr. E. G. 
Jansen, Minister for Native Affairs, Mr. Patrick Duncan and Mr. 
Heaton Nicliolls were the other members. The Secretary for the 
Interior to the Union Government and the Commissioner of Immigra¬ 
tion and Asiatic Affairs were invited to watch the proceedings and to 
assist the Union delegation. 2 

The delegations agreed that the Scheme of assisted emigration 
agreed ujk>u in 1927 had been a failure. The Cape Town Agreement of 
1927 was however recognised as having done much to foster good 
relations between India and the Union of South Africa, and was 
reaffirmed by their Governments in a joint statement issued under date 
3th April, 1932. 

bir Fazli Hussain, the Indian leader, hadlv let down his couutrv- 

• « 

men unintentionally, no doubt,—when, he observed in course of lus 
reply to the welcome of the Mayor of Kimberley—"Both iny 
Government and yours have agreed that none of our people should 
permanently settle in this country, and hu\ing agreed to this and good 
will on both sides, we hope to reach a satisfactory Settlement". 

The Joint statement of the two Government-* referred to above 
made the following points, among others :— 

A. "Both the Governments consider that the Cape Town 
Agreement has been a powerful influence in fostering friendly relations 
between them and that they shall continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonizing their respective interests in regard to 
Indian residents in the Union." 

B. It was recognised that the possibilities of the Union’s 
Scheme of assisted emigration to India are now practically* exhausted 
owing to economic and climatic conditions of India, as well as to the 
fact that 80 per cent, of the Indian population of the Union are now 
South African-born. As a consequence the possibilities of land 

settlement outside India.have been further considered. The 

Government of India will co-operate with the Government of Union in 
exploring the possibilities of a colonization scheme for settling Indians 
both from India and from South Africa in other countries. In this 
investigation, which should take place during the course of the present 

2 Vulr Verdict on Hotith Africa t>y l\ H. Jonhi, p. UK). 
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vear, a representative of the Indian community in South Africa will, 
»f they so desire, be associated. As soon as the investigation has been 
completed the two Governments will consider the results of the 
inquiry.” 

r. ” No other modification of the agreement (of 1027) is for the 
piesent considered necessary.” 3 

The Asian community in the Transvaal had been accused of 
unlawful occupation of land and acquisition of property long before the 
Second Cape Town Conference. Some infringment of the existing 
laws had no doubt taken place. Hut the Government of the day were 
as much responsible for this violation as the Asians themselves. To 
quote a competent observer, the breach of laws was 41 the result, not 
necessarily or perhaps even largely, of deliberate evasion of the law but 
because of the foree of circumstances, e.g. the termination of a former 
lease by the raising of llie rent or the location of premises in which an 
Indian was protected by the Act of 1010 to take up premises on the 
opposite Mde of the street, which, in some cases, happened to be in 
another township, or the lapse of trading owing to bankruptcy or 
absence.” 4 

The Government did nothing to prevent this development. Tlie 
Select Committee appointed to consider the Transvaal Land Tenure 
Hill, 1930. admitted in their re|x>rt that the failure to enforce the laws 
was largely due to defects in the administrative maeliinerv and that no 
department of State had so far discharged its duty of guarding public 
interest against contravention of public law. They therefore recom¬ 
mended that all existing interests should he protected in the same 
manner as by Act XXXVII of 1919, ?.r., occupants and their 
successor* in title should be guaranteed the privilages enjoyed by them. 

The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Hill of 1931 proposed 
eg regal ion in respect of ownership as well as occupation of land by 
Indians. The Hill was amended as a result of the Second Cape Town 
Conference (1932) and passed as the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
let, 1932. The amendment, it must be noted, was more formal than 
i‘‘i). Clause 5 of the Bill, which embodied the principle of segregation, 
"•n deleted, but ” the stigma of segregation was not removed ” and 
the Act provided for segregated areas, which were to he called “ block 
<' nhfition/t The Government might under the Act, permit certain 
nvas to he owned and occupied by Indians. But these areas were to 


n Por tlti* full text of the ‘diilement. which constitutes tho HocouJ Capo Town 
Vmviurnl. see the Position of Indian*! in South Africa by Sirdar P. K. Ben. 
M’lwnilix II, pn. BO 88. 

* Brief of Ittiitruction** indued to the member* of the Govt, of India delegation 
the Transvaal Aaiotir Tenure (Amendment) Bill, 1931, Now Delhi, p, 8, para 8. 
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be recommended before-hand by a commission. A loophole in the Act 
left enough powers in the hands of a liberal-minded Minister of the 
Interior to permit ownership of property to a few Indians outside the 
Indian locations. The Gold Law, Transvaal, 1908, was amended and 
the Minister of the Interior might, after consultation with.the Minister 
of Mines, withdraw any land from the operation of Sections 130 and 
131 of the said Law, in so far as they prohibited residence upon or 
occupation of any land by coloured persons. But the power was to be 
exeicised only after enquiry into individual cases by an impartial 
commission. The commission, to be presided over by a Judge, “ was 
to validate present illegal occupations and to permit exceptions to bt 
made in future from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law. 
Fixed properties acquired by Asian companies on or before March 1. 
1919, which were not protected by Act XXXYII of that year, were 
piotected till April 30, 1939. Local bodies might refuse to issue to an 
Asian a certificate of fitness to trade on particular premises on the 
ground that he could not lawfully cany on business on the premises 
for which licence was sought. But if a competent Government 
official certified that any land had been withdrawn from the restrictive 
provisions of Sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law, such a certificate 
had to be accepted as sufficient proof that the applicant or any other 
coloured person might legally trade on such land. 

It has been contended bv some that the Transvaal Asiatic Laud 

a 

Tenure Act, 1932, marks the beginning of statutory segregation in flu* 
Transvaal. 8 It should be remembered however that statutory 
segregation had been introdueed in the Transvaal by Law III of 18S*). 
Tiansvaal, wdiich prohibited Indians to take up residence except m 
segregated areas and denied all civic rights to them. The Law, as 
amended later on, denied all political rights and the right to own 
properties to Indians. Under this amendment they might be 
segregated “ in Streets, Wards and fjocafions f \ By the Gold Law, 
Transvaal (Act XXXY of 1908), Indian traders were prohibited “ to 
reside and carry on trade in proclaimed areas *\ But these provisions 
were never enforced very strictly. The Acts in question, however, it 
should be noted, had been placed on the statute Book by the Boer 
Government of the Transvaal (The South African Republic) before 
the birth of the Union of South Africa. The Act of 1932, on the other 
hand, was the first step taken by the Union Government to introduce 
statutory segregation in the Transvaal. 


* A Historical Synopaia of the Indian Qnrstioa in Booth Africa, published 
the Anti* Segregation Council, Durban, p. 7. 
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The Feetham Commission waa appointed in 1933 to enquire into ; 

ie facts and extent of coloured occupation in the gold mining area of ; > 

ohannestfurg. The Commission was* further, to enunciate the: 

rinciples guiding the grant of exemptions under the Transvaal Asiatic 

.and Tenure Act, The Feetham Commission was also authorised to 

iake proposals on the exercise of power conferred upon the Minister 

i‘ the Interior to exempt land from the Goll Law restrictions against 

icupation by coloured persons. The Commission, prepared a list of ; 

i<x;k areas in respect of whicli eexmptions might be granted. 

ndividual exemptions, the Commission suggested, might be made by 

lie Minister of the Interior at his discretion. The recommendations 

f the Feefcham Commission, liberal as they were by South African 

landards, touched mostly the right of occupation, not of ownership. 

# 

The recommendations of the Feetham Commission were 
incorporated in a Bill, which w T as duly introduced in the Union 
Parliament. A Select Committee unanimously endorsed 'all the 
n commendations of the Feetham Commission and agreed that coloured 
persons should have the right of ownership in—(a) Asian Bazars, (b) 
locations specially recommended by the Feetham Commission and (c) 
areas exclusively or predominantly occupied by coloured peoples. The 
Select Committee further suggested that exemptions should be subject 
•o the approval of the Parliament. The Bill, thus recommended, was 
placed on the statute hook as the Transvaal Land Tenure (Amedment) 
Act, 1936. 


Under the Gold Law (Act XXXV oT 1908, Transvaal), Indians 
could not own and occupy land in the gold mining areas of the 
Transvaal. The Act of 1936, how r ever, recognised their right to own 
and occupy land in these areas. They could, under the Act, own 
[•roperty not only in exempted areas but also in Asian bazars and 
; locations set apart for Asians by the Act as well as in locations set 
pan for them by Law III of 1885 and the Municipal Amending 
[Ordinance of 1905. Restrictive clauses against the occupation of land 
•y non-Europeans in the title deeds of Properties in exempted areas 
. w ere cancelled. The Act authorised the Union Minister of the Interior 


o take steps to ensure municipal administration of areas reserved.for 
l occupation by persons of Asian origin. 


To quote C. Eondapi, 14 The significance of the Act (of 1936) lies 
An the right conceded for the first time to Indians to own land, though 
At Mas confined to specified areas M , # The concession, however* ^ 
much of; its effectiveness inasmuch as the areas where the Thdians 

•- ... .o • I • • " • • •*.•.' • ’ ,V zf ■•••', • ,... * ■••• 


* •*. 


• 1 n<Uatw p. 25$. 
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could own and occupy land could be named only in consultation with 
local authorities and with the approval of both the Houses of the Union 
Parliament. The Act at the same time sought to put back the hand 
of the clock. The right of permanent exemption in the case of 
individual plots of land scattered about townships enjoyed by Indians 
under the Gold Law was substituted by a qualified and terminable 
right of occupation. 

The Union Government had in the mean time appointed a 
Commission on Juno 15, 1933. under the Chairmanship of Mr. James 
Young, a retired Johannesburg Magistrate. The Commission was (a) 
to undertake a preliminary investigation to explore the possibilities of 
a scheme of colonization for settling Indians from India as well as 
from South Africa in other countries and (6) to report on the countries 
suitable for the successful operation of such a scheme, Requested bj 
the Government to name their representative, the South African 
Indian Congress nominated Mr. S. R. Naidoo to the Young Commis¬ 
sion. A Congress memorandum to the commission submitted at the 
tune made the following points :— 

(a) Indians constituted a small and steadily shrinking proportion 
of the total population of the Union; 

( b) Indian agriculturists in South Africa did not probably number 
more than 15,(XX) and that even this number was steadil> declining; 

(c) Indians, a vast majority of whom were born in South-Africa, 
were quickly “ assimilating Western modes of thought and expression ” 
and regarded “ South Africa as their permanent home 

(d) The possibilities of the “assisted emigration scheme” agreed 
to by the Governments of India and the Union of South Africa in the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 were all but exhausted; 

(e) The Indian community did not constitute a menance to the 
Europeans of South Africa nor an impediment to their progress in an) 
walk of life. 

The report of the young Commission was published in July, 1934. 
Its conclusions had been communicated to the Government of India a 
few days before its publication in South Africa. The Commission was 
of the opinion that economic pressure would finally compel the Indian* 
to seek fresh avenues of occupation/ The Commission suggested at 

1 “It ia clear that the avenues of Indian employment are gradually ck*ing 
In all unskilled occupations the Indian is giving place to the native. In the win* 
skilled and better paid occupations there has been no expansion of Indian employ mod. 
nor, owing to the white labour policy, is there any immediate prospect of furjnn 
expansion. Meanwhile, the Indian population in Natal is steadily increasing. The 
natural infercuce from these fact** Would be that economic pressure which is J ow 
throwing the Indian more and more on his resources would sooner or later compel l* 111 ! 
to sepk fresh avenues of occupation, either in Natal or elsewhere. The members 01 
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the same time that British North Borneo, British New Guinea and 
British Guinea were the countries where " further investigation as to 
the successful operation of a colonization scheme might advantageously 
be made *\ 

“ The most striking feature about these suggestions ” was, As 
the Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) put it, “ their undisguised 
egotism". Because South Africa had a prejudice, other parts of the 
British Empire were to help her to get rid of the community she was 
prejudiced against. Indian labour, she thought, was not as useful to 
her as before. The Indians, who had first gone to South Africa on the 
invitation of the European settlers there, were therefore to be shipped 
off to some of the most unhealthy regions of the world. 

The proposals of the Young Commission were received with a 
chorus of universal condemnation in India. The nationalist preRS was 
hostile. The Bombay Chronicle (Bombay), the Searchlight (Patna), 
the Daily Herald (Lahore), the Justice (Madras), among others, 
condemned the Young Report in very strong terms.* The Anglo- 
Indian press too joined the chorus. The Statesman (Calcutta) 
described the Report as “ one of the most curious official documents of 
late years ”. Referring to the co-operation of the South African 
Indian Congress with the Young Commission, the paper observed, 
“ This showed a very nice spirit on the part of the Young Committee 
(Commission), the Congress and, indeed, all concerned, and no doubt 
India will be grateful. But it does look rather like the transfer of the 
hook to another foot, and is not a very helpful contribution to the 
solution of the South African problem ". The Times of India 
(Bombay) wrote, “One feels in perusing the report, that if the 
(Young) Committee had had in its midst a nominee of the Government 
of India, it might have got, in truer perspective, the overshadowing 
idea of India’s surplus millions taking ship to the next best thing to 
the Garden of Eden overseas. He could have told it, shall we say, 
that India is unlikely, for so far ahead as can be seen, to be able to put 
up the few million sterling which would be required for such an 
adventure The paper suggested in a sarcastic vein that the next 
commission on colonization “ might, perhaps, more appropriately open 
its investigations in Papna than in Pretoria 

thp younger generation are conscious of the progress which they have already made, 
ambitions ana eager to continue that progress• and might be expected to avail them* 
‘'dvrs of new opportunities of doing so, whether in South Africa or elsewhere.*—Extract 
from the Young Commission Import quoted m Verdict on Booth Africa by P. 8. J oM t 
p. 

• For some of the Press opinions tide Verdict on South Africa by P. 8. Joshi, 
pp. 218-290* 

a—mop—xii. 
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The Council of State considered the Young Report on August 9, 
1934. Sir Fazli Hussain pointed out that the Government of India 
would have to spend thirty-five hundred million rupees to finance a 
scheme of colonization if even one per cent, of the Indian population 
decided to emigrate to a new colony. The Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Central legislature met on .the following day and 
rejected outright the Young recommendations. The Government of 
India thus refused to oblige White South Africa by packing off the 
Indian population of the Union. 

Foiled in their attempt to get rid of the Indian population b> 
colonization in other countries, the Union Government sought to make 
their life more miserable than ever. If Indians wanted to stay on in 
South Africa, they must stay us ‘pariahs* (untouchable) to all intents and 
purposes. The Transvaal Land Tenure (Amendment) Act, 1936, was 
the outcome of this attitude. Further restrictions followed. The 
Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure (Further Amendment) Act, 1937, 
provided for the appointment of an advisory committee to investigate 
any matter arising from the Feetham Commission’s Report or recom¬ 
mendations. The Johannesburg Municipal Council might, under this 
Act, transfer certain lands to the Asians. The rapid industrialisation 
of the exempted areas, however, resulted m their exclusion therefrom. 
Resolution No. 104 of J871 of the Transvaal Volksraad, 9 a dead letter 
all these years, was revived at the same time. 

The Asiatic Land Laws Commission (the Murray Commission) 
was appointed by the Union Government in 1938 to investigate alleged 
evasion by the Asians of laws which restricted or prohibited the use or 
occupation of land in the Transvaal, in the Northern districts of Natal 
and in the Orange Free State. The report of the Murray Commission 
was published in March, 1939. The report proved that the charge of 
evasion of laws by Asians had no foundation in fact. It showed that 
the occupation of areas by Indians constituted no evasion of any of the 
existing laws. As to ownership, it should be noted that direct 
ownership of land by Asians except in allocated areas had never been 
permitted. Indirect ownership through companies was not however 
banned till 1919 and through European nominees till 1932. It is not 
a little surprising that Asian ownership of land in prohibited areas 
through European nominees owed its existence to a suggestion of the 
Government of the South African Republic (The Transvaal). Not more 
than eight cases of the infringement of the law prohibiting holding of 
land by Asians through European nominees were brought to the notice 


* The resolution banned the occupation of land in towns and villages by coloured 
persons. 
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of the Murray Commission. It was the considered view of tbq 
Commission that the spirit of the law had not been violated in three 
casqs out of the eight. 10 

In the face of the findings of the Commission, it was only natural 
to except that sanity would dawn on the Union Government. It did 
not. Representations by the Government of India and the Indian 
community in South Africa notwithstanding, the Union Government 
declared openly in 1939 that they would proceed with legislation 
involving racial segregation of the Indians in the Union of South 
Afr.ca. The threat was not an empty one and was made good by the 
Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act of 1939. The Act primarily 
“sought to peg the position of Asian occupation and trading for a period 
of two years”. The Union Government hoped to finalise their 
proposals by the time, the two-year period expired. The Act gave 
legislative approval and sanction to the principle of segregation. It 
laid down, inter alia , that Asians could not hire or occupy any premises 
that were not occupied only by Asians or coloured persons on April 30, 
1939. It was made obligatory for an Asian to obtain a permit from the 
Minister of the Interior before applying for a licence to carry on 
business or for the removal of his business to new premises. 

The outbreak of World War II m September, 1939, led to the - 

fall of Hertzog Government (September 5) which was in power at the 

time. Field Marshal Smuts formed a new Government, which lost no 

time in declaring that no law involving racial segregation would be 

introduced during the War. ludian leaders gave an assurance to the 

Ministiv of the Interior m November that thev would do tlieir best to 
• « 

dissuade the members of the community from purchasing properties 
in predominantly European localities. 

fn spite of the stringent provisions of the Asiatics (Land and 
Trading) Act of 1939 and the above assurance by the recognised leaders 
of the community the agitation against the alleged Indian peneteration 
showed no signs of abatement. The hands of the Government w*ere 
forced. Justice F. N. Broome was appointed in May, 1940, to enquire 
into “whether, and, if so, to what extent, Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of or acquired sites for trading 
or foi residential purposes in predominantly European areas in the 
provinces of Natal and the Transvaal (excluding land proclaimed under 
the Precious and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the Transvaal, 11 

io For an excellent Summary of the Murray Coimnisaion’s Report Boo Indians 
overseas 1888*1940, by C. Kondapi, pp. 289-68. 

u The Act is better known as the Gold Law. It forbade trading and residence 
by Indians in proclaimed areas. Sections 180 and 181 of the Act laid down, among 
others, that no coloured person except a bona fide servant should be allowed to reside 
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and the reasons for such occupation and acquisition ”. 19 These 
terms of reference are not a little strange. The Union Government 
were pledge-bound by the Cape Town Agreement (1927) to treat the 
Indian community as a permanent element of the South African 
population and to work for its upliftment. If they were sincere why 
did they want an inquiry on the above lines? Was it not because 
they were alarmed at the progress of the Indians? Of the eighty 
Local authorities of the Transvaal and Natal, not more than twenty did 
submit any written evidence against the Indians to the Broome Com¬ 
mission. Whj r ? Common sense suggests that either they had no 
proof in support of the alleged Indian penetration into predominantly 
European areas or that the facts and figures at their disposal in support 
of such penetration were too meagre to carry conviction. The Com¬ 
mission reported, 11 We have estimated the present Indian population 
in the Transvaal as (sic) 28,200 of which possibly one half or less reside 
on proclaimed land. They are a class almost entirely dependent on 
trade for livelihood. A trading class cannot subsist trading only with 
its members. In these circumstances the occupation of 246 trading 
sites and 9.3 residential sites in the predominantly European portions of 
the Transvaal since 1st January, 1927, does not disclose a situation 
• which can by stretch of imagination be described as critical”. 

Dealing with Natal where statutory restrictions were in force on 
the acquisition of land by Indians only in the three northern districts 
of Vrylieid, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg, the Commission pointed out, 
14 if Indian advance into European areas before January 1927 is 
described as a flood, the subsequent advance is little more than a trickle- 
twenty-three cases a year, or if agricultural land is added, 29. In 
Durban the sites acquired and occupied totalled 150 and sites acquired 
but not occupied, 362. The number of trading sites occupied by the 
Indians is negligible 

Indian Traders, the Broome Commission observed, had nothing 
to do with the exodus of their Eurnj)ean counter-part from certain 
smaller towns. Concentration of trade in larger centres, the improved 
means of communication they provided and the better conditions therein 
accounted for the withdrawal of European traders from smaller centres. 
The Indians subsequently occupied the areas vacated by the Europeans. 
Such occupations were beneficial to the townships concerned.* It is 
thus evident that the European withdrawal from the smaller towns in 


on or to,occupy proclaimed land. Sn-tion 180 applied to the mining dintrictn of 
Jobaunsburg, Kterkadorp, Fictcraburg, ‘Barberton, Vitgriiqarest and Ottosboop. under 
the name flection ISO, no rights could be held or nutlet to Asians or coloured persona. 

« The Hindu, Madras (October 14, 1941). 
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question was the cause, not the effect, of Indians setting up business in 
these towns. To argue tlitat the European traders were squeezed out 
by the Indians would be putting the cart before the horse. 

Such penetration as had taken place was, in the opinion of the 
Bioonie Commission, a direct outcome of the Cape Town Agreement 
(1027). Transvaal Indians were encouraged by this Agreement to 
adopt the western ways of life. The joint family system—the tradi¬ 
tional family system of India—w T as almost the first casually of the 
adoption. Sons left the father’s roof to set up independent homes for 
themselves. Indians therefore needed more land than before. Besides, 
the scope for the investment of surplus Indian capital lias been always 
extremely limited all over South Africa. Many Indians therefore 
iirwhted their surplus capital in immovable proper!\. 

A member of the South African Parliament had ascribed Indian 
penetration to the failuie of the Government to enforce the old and 
exsiting statutory restrictions against Indians. The Commission 
refuted the charge in the following words :— 

“ The truth, however, is that occupation of trading and residen¬ 
tial sites on unproclaimed land has taken place without any breach of 
tthe law and so could not have been prevented by the enforcement of 
any statutory restrictions. We unhcMtatingh reject the view that 
there is among the Transvaal Indians any general desire to live among 
the Europeans. Where they have done so, the inducement has been 
the existence m European areas of either better trading opportunities 
or better living conditions. The mam reason for penetration is nothing 
more than a normal desire among the Indians to acquire wealth. All 
people irrespective of race or colour desire to impiove their material 
position. The realisation of this fact will not cause the problem of 
Indian penetration to disappear, but it may, by dispelling some of its 
present sinister atmosphere, contribute towards it* solution Better 
living conditions, more trading facilities and amenities of life w r ere, in 
other words, the root-cause of the penetration by Indians into 
predominantly European areas oil a minor scale that hod actually taken 
place. Discriminatory legislation made such penetration inevitable. 
Condemnation of the Indians as a community for this might serve 
(political purposes; but it was against all accepted canons of justice and 
morality. 

The problem of Indian penetration, if it was a problem at all, was 
to a large extent the creation of the Union Government. Had they 
honestly accepted the Indians as a part of the permanent 
Imputation of South Africa and had the Indian problem 
been taekled on the lines envisaged in the Cape Town Agreement of 
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1927, things might have taken a different turn altogether. Had the 
1 Uplift Clause ’ 13 of the Agreement been honestly implemented, had 
the Indians been enabled to adopt the Western standards of life, they 
would certainly have been habituated to these standards and would not 
have competed with the Europeans in a manner calculated to lower the 
latter’s standard of living. 

The findings of the Broome Commission called the bluff and 
proved that Indian penetration was not a problem at all. But the 
South African pigmentocrats refused to face facts aud continued the 
anti-Asian agitation. The Durban City Council represented to the 
Ministry of the Interior that Indian penetration into areas in Durban 
found predominantly European by the Broome Commission had 
increased since October 1, 1910. The First Broome Commission, the 
reader may remember, covered the period between January 1, 1927, and 
September 30, 1940. The Smuts Government yielded, not reluctantly, 
to the pressure of the Europeans and appointed the Second Broome 
Commission in 1943. 

The Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
was to expire on Apnll, 1911, had been extended in the meanwhile to 
May 1, 1943. The pegging of the position of Asian occupation and 
trading in the Transvaal was in this way given a new lease of life. 
The Act was invoked in a number of cases to remove Indians from 
sites which they had occupied or where they had treated for a number 
of years. The Indiaus, it may be noted, in a few cases successfully 
challenged the Act in South African Courts. 

The Second Broome Commission was to find the extent of Indian 
penttration in Durban between October 1, 1910, and February 28, 
1943. The Commission’s terms of reference, strangely enough, 
provided for no inquiry into the causes of penetration. The Natal 
Indian Congress and the Natal Indian Association protested against 
this unjustifiable restriction on the scope of the Commission’s work and 
refuted to co-operate with it. 

The Principal findings of the Second Broome Commission were— 

(1) That the Indians had acquired in all 195 sites in 1942 as 
against 78 in 1939 (In no year during the period January, 1, 1927, to 
September 30, 1940, i.e., the period covered by the First Broome Com¬ 
mission, had Indians acquired more sites than in 1939); 

M The * Uplift C'JauftP * forms an important part of the Capo Town Agreement. 
By tlna Clause tno Union Government accepted “ the view that in the provision of 
educational aud other facilities tho considerable number of Indiana who remain part ol 
the permanent population should not be allowed to lag behind other sectione of the 
people ”—Annexure containing the summary of the conclusions reached by the Bound 
Viable Conference on the Indian question in South Africa, 1997 (Sec. HI, Clause, 1). 
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(2) That the Indians had paid more for sites in European areas in 
January and February, 1943, than in any year covered by the First 
Broome Commission; 

(3) That what the Indians had spent on sites during the twenty- 
nine months covered by the present Second Broome Commission 
(October 1, 1940—February 28, 1943) was not much less than their 
expediture during the thirteen years covered by the Frist Broome Com¬ 
mission (January 1, 1927—September 30, 1940). 

The Chairman held that the “ accelerated penetration 99 might 
be the result, among others, of war conditions, which "had left no 
other avenue of investment of non-interest bearing nature 99 . The 
Indians argued that “ accelerated penetration ” had been due to two 
other important reasons— (a) gross neglect almost a complete denial, 
of housing and other civic amenities in Indian areas by the Durban 
City Council and (b) the exercise of an usual right of citizenship by the 
Indians. A further point to be borne in mind is that the lumours of a 
ireth Pegging Bill in the near future had accelerated Indian penetra¬ 
tion towards the end of the period covered by the Second Broome Com¬ 
mission. 

Of the 32G sites acquired by Indian* m the European areas of 
l)ui ban, only one-sixtli had been occupied by them. Five-sixths 
lemamed in European occupation as they had been before their 
acquisition by Indians. Though the Indians constituted about 25% of 
tlie population of Durban, tlie\ did not own more than 4% of the total 
acerage of the Old Borough. 

The Anti-Asian agitation, which had led to the appointment of 
the Second Broome Commission did not abate. The cry was for the 
extension of the Pegging legislation to Natal. The Government 
agreed and one more black measure was added to the already black 
legislative record of the Union of South Africa. The Trading and 
Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Bestriction - Act, 1943, was 
passed on April 27, 1943. It renewed Sections 2 and 3 of the Asiatics 
(Transvaal Land and Trading) Act. They were to remain in force till 
March 31, 1946. 11 The new Act contained pegging provisions for 
Natal as well, which were to apply in the first instance to the Municipal 
area of Durban from March 22, 1943. These might be extended to 
other parts of Natal at a later date, if thought necessary, by 
proclamation after a commission specially appointed for the purpose 
had reported on the matter. 18 

14 Tha Asiatics (Tranavaal Land and Trading) Act of 1080 was duo to expire 

ia jr 0T foe full text of the Act vide Verdict on South Africa, by P, 8. Jouhi, 
pp. 810-817* 
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The pegging Act was a flagrant violation of a promise of Field- 
Marshal Smuts 1 * and of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. The 
Indians in South Africa raised their voice of protest against the Act. 
The leaders of the South African Indian Congress had interviewed the 
Oovernment before the measure was finally enacted. They had pointed 
out that the Act was unjustifiable for reasons more than one. For 
one thing, the Local authorities had failed to provide adequate housing 
facilities to Indians, a fact that had to be admitted even by the Minister 
of the Interior. For auother, the penetration by Indians into 
predominantly European areas that had actually taken place was 
negligible. Last hut not least, the restrictions imposed by the Act 
upon the Indian community were harsh and undemocratic. 

The Government of India t<x> did not sit idle. They protested 
to the Union Government; because they (The Govern men t of India) 
had not been given an opportunity to comment on the Act before its 
enactment. It violated besides the earlier promise of the Union 
Government to the effect that they would not proceed with any 
legislation involving controversial racial issues during World War II, 
which had broken out in 1939. The Act, the Government of India 
contended further, was unnecessary in as much as the Indian 
community in Natal had already expressed its willingness to support 
any scheme of voluntary restriction on purchase of properties likely 
to generate or accentuate racial accerbities. The Government of India 
represented twice more that 4 The situation could have been met without 
restrictive legislation and by administrative steps calculated to give full 
publicity to any transaction regarded as undesirable and subject both 
the seller and the purchaser to the pressure of Public opinion”. 17 

The representations and objections of the Government of India 
ignored they did the only thing they could do under the circumstances. 
They passed the .Reciprocity Act, 1948, which provided for the 
imposition of reciprocal restrictions on the nationals of those countries 
within the British Commonwealth, which placed restrictions on 
Indians. The attitude of the Government of India however changed 
before long and Sir Safat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner 
in South Africa, advised the Indians in South Africa that they “should 
settle their own problems and should not rely on the Government of 
India for assistance”. They were further advised “to give and take, 


] * Field-Marshal Smiitu became Prime Minister in fteptembur, 1969 within a 
few days of the outbreak of World War IX. Hi* Government foiit no time in declaring 
that no law involving aeg rogation wopld be Introduced during the War. 

lf Indiana Ovcraeaa, 1986-1940, by C. Xoodapi, p. 966. 
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and to accommodate (themselves) to the other points of viefo as far fta 
these were consistent with (their) national liberty”. Government of 
Inflia would, however, not forget the rights accorded under the Capd 
Town Agreement, and that Agreement would be invoked, if 
necessary. 1 * 

(To be continued) 


l* Verdict on Booth Africa, by P. S. Joahi, p* 
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Janakivamabha Bhattacharyya, M A., Ph.D., Samkhtatirtha 

The Perceptibility ok a Sphota 

Moreover, the logicians of the Nyaya school of thought take 
delight in argumentation- In order to please them we have shown 
that a sphota is an inference. But we do not really subscribe to this 
hypothesis. Our conclusive view is this that a sphota, being perceived 
by our auditory organ, is a percept. 

Some critics have made an adverse comment on this hypothesis. 
They remark that the sphota-vadina persue a hide and seek policy 
with regard to sphotas and letters. Though letters are perceived 
yet they are held as not perceived since they are unlucky. But 
though a sphota is not perceived yet it is held as perceived since 
it is lucky. 

The sphota-vadin9 give the following rejoinder to the above 
criticism. They point out that they do not say that letters are not 
perceived. But they hold that though letters are non-existent yet 
they are presented to consciousness through the influence of a condi¬ 
tion. They mean to say that a sphota appears as a letter when it is 
associated with a dhvani. Let us take a parallel case. A face appears 
to be long etc. when it is looked at through a reflecting glass. A 
single individual sound in the shape of a sphota is presented to our 
consciousness. It is absolutely partless. It is presented to our 
conbCiousDess as a single entit), e. y. a word and a sentence. But 
letters are not presented to our consciousness when we are aware 
either of a word or of a sentence. The consciousness of a universal 
does not refer to individuals to which the universal belongs. The 
awareness of a whole does not refer lo parts in which the whole 
ioheres. The consciousness of a word or that of a sentence is not 
illusory just as the presentation cf an army or of a forest as a single 
unity. Many individual soldiers are prsented to our consoiouness and 
they are taken as a single unit, viz an army. Many trees are 
perceived and are taken as a single unit, viz . a forest. But we dt> not 
^perciive many letters aud take them aa a single word. Similarly, 
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* 6 do not perceive many words and take them a* a single Sentence, 
The oneness of a word or of a sentence ia not a construction of dut' 
iimagination since it is not contradicted by a sound experience.* * Now* 
our critics may suggest that the awareness of the oneness of a worrf- 
or of a sentence is also an appearance since it is conditional. A* 
word appears as one since it produces the knowledge of* a single 
object. A sentence appears as one since it produces a judgment 
which refers to a single object in the shape of a relational whole* 
Thus, the awareness of the oneness of a word or of a sentence is 
couditional. 

The sphota-vadins say in reply to this criticism, " How does 
the communication of a single object take place?” The awareness 
of the meaning of a word or of a sentence presupposes the conscious-, 
ness of a word or of a sentence. If the unity of'the awareness of 
the meaning of a word or of a senterce conditions the unity of the 
consciousness of a word or of a sentence then this solution involves 
the irrefutable fallacy of a vicious circle. Similarly, the unity of the 
consciousness of a universal or of a whole may be as well held to be 
conditional. If the Naiyayikas meet this charge with the remark 
that the consciousness in question is true since it is a piece of un¬ 
contradicted expeixence and is beyond the shade ol a doubt, the 
sphota-vadins may also point out that they may also put forward the 
same argumeut in favour of their hypothesis. 

Therefore, the consciousness of a word refers to a pada-spho|a 
and the consciousness ol a sentence refers to a vakya.sphota. The 
sphota is thus perceived. A pada-sphota communicates the meaning 
of a word. And a vikya-sphota communicates the meaning of a 
sentence. 


The Pboof of a Vakya Sphota 

The critics open their criticism thus: If a sphota-sabda is part- 
less then a sentence is also a sphota but nothing else. As such it 
should not consist of parts, cw words. Again, if the sphota-vadins 
hold that a sentence consists of words as its parts then words should 

also consist of paits in the shape of letters. * 

The sphota-vadins say in reply to the above criticism : Out 
heart leaps with joy on hearing the above remark We think that 
the lamp of conscience of the long-lived one will be kindled. You will 
take our point of view and think aright when you will be initiated 
into it. You are under the sway of illusion that different letter^ 
exist. But they do not really exist. A sphota, being associated with 
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various dbvsnis, appears as different letters. In order to enlighten 
you we have shown before that a pada-sphota is partless. But really 
speaking, a pada-sphota does not constitute the part of a sentence. 
A sentence is partless. It conveys a meaning which cousists of no 
parts. As a word is partless so a sentence is also partJesa and a word 
does not constitute its part. 

Some other thinkers alto hold that as a word does not belong to a 
sentence as its part so the meaning of a word does not belong to the 
meaning of a sentence asitspait. A sentence and its meaning are 
partless. If one imagines that a sentence consists of parts then an 
absurd conclusion will be inevitable. 

Let us clearly state our argument. Suppose, u sentence consists of 
parts. Words constitute its parts. Letters constitute the parts of 
a word. A letter should also consist of parts. These parts should 
also consist of parts. An unending seiies of parts will go on. There 
will be no resting place of our imagination. Owing to the regrexsus 
adinfinitum no solution will be arrived at. 

If you stop the process of vivisection into paits on reaching 
letters then why should you not stop it at a sentence ? The conscious¬ 
ness of the meaning of a sentence is like an integrate whole which 
admits of no division. Such an awareness can only owe its existence 
to such a sentence as is indivisible. Those who do verbal communi¬ 
cation learn the usage of language together with its import from the 
uses of the experienced ones. The experienced ones do never employ 
words only since mere words do not play an important part in a verbal 
transaction. A sentence renders a useful service in such transaction. 
One is initiated into the use ol a sentence. A sense is definelely 
grasped from it. What appears to be part of a sentence is nothing but 
an illusion. The meaning of a sentence is also an indivisible whole. It 
admits of internal diversity like a man-lion. A man-lion is a class by 
itrelf. It is neither a man nor a Hon. Similarly, the meaning of a 
sentence is distinct from that of words like sweet drink etc. As sweet 
drink i&dr'nk it is distinct from sugar, fragrant Nagakeiara and pepper¬ 
corn , as k picture is distinct fiom vermilion, red Arsenic, lac etc. as a 
mixed tune is dibtinct from gamut fo a sentence is distinct from words 
and the meaning of sentence is distinct from the meanings of words. 

The Unreality of Parts of a Sentence 

If the above account is true then how do we think that wonts 
are parte of a sentence? In reply to the above question we say that 
spell a division of a sentence into parte in merely imaginary but not 
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reel. Now, you may contend that parts of a sentence are not merely 
imaginary since words being syntactically related to a sentence their 
meaning* are Feen to be related to the meaning of a sentence. The 
contention is not tenable since if from the words kupa, supa and yupa 
a letter, from eich word is token out and a word is framed then no 
sense is made out. Again* if oue merely follows another then the 
latter should not be the cause of the former. A cloud of dust follows 
an elephant, a horse etc. It is generally held that the elephant, the 
horse etc. are the cause of the cloud of dubt. Similarly, the cloud of 
dust is seen to follow a row of ants. Hence, a row of ants should 
be held as the cause of the cloud of du^t. (The sense of this argument 
is that mere sequence does not help to determine the relation of 
causality holding betweeu the antecedent and the consequent events. 
Similarly, the causal ielation does not hold between tile meanings of 
words and the meaning of a sentence though the latter is preceded 
by the former ) 

Hence woids which eonsi&t ot the two elements, viz., the basic 
element and the sufiix are not real We also imagine that they have 
meanings. The imaginary meaning oi these words is resorted to as 
the condition of the meaning of a sentence. But such a meaning is 
never noticed as a real existent object like a si 1 1 tree (a kind of 
teak tree). It is alt*o seen that even an imaginary object is a means 
to the reilisution of a real object Mnce false snake-bite and the like 
effectuate actual death* The alphabets of our scripts are not real 
letters which we pronounce. But they help ns to make out the real 
sense of a sentence. You cannot contend that these alphabets are 
real. They are essentially lines but not letters. As hues they cannot 
<onvey a sense. If we take a line to be the letter ‘g’ then it conveys 
a meaning. It enjoys a real existence as a line. In that capacity it 
fails to convey a meaning. It is not real in that capacity in which it 
conveys a meaning. In other words, the alphabets are leal as lines 
they convey no sense. They enjoy imaginary existence as letters. 
But they convey Feuse as letters. Thus, an imaginary object may be 
the condition of a real event. 

Those wbo subscribe to the view that words are constituted by 
letters hold that parts of worls, viz,, the basic element, the suffix etc., 
do really exist since they are presented to our consciousness aa snch 
and are the source of the communication of the meaning of a word. 
The apho|a-v&dins join issue with them and hold that the above 
contention is not sound. The etymological derivation of a word 
admit# of so many diverse ways that it is difficult to find out all of 
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them. Let us lake an example, viz., the word ‘bhavaii*. Sometimes 
the derivation of the word has hem given thus :—the root *bhu* consti¬ 
tutes the basic element. Sometimes the suffix f kvip* is attached to the 
word ‘bbava*. Thus the noun ‘bhava* is converted into the verb 
‘bhava*. Verbal termination is attached to it. The complete word 
‘bhavati 1 is thus framed. Thus we see that in order to derive a word 
we have recourse to various tactics, viz , pratyaya, ade£i, agama, guna, 
vrddhi and the dropping of a letter, etc. Thus, the process of derivation 
is very conflicting. There is no straight way of derivation. Is the 
splitting up of a word into two elements, viz., the basic element and 
the suffix, real? This is the basic element and this is the suffix. Tuis 
division of a word into two parts is purely imaginary. 

In order to determine the meaning of a sentence the meanings 
of woids have been selected by imagination and held apart. Bhartrhari 
in his Vakyapadiya has said to this effect. Some specialists in 
Etymology have drawn out words from partless sentences by their 
pure imagination and divided them into two, four or five classes. 
This division resembles the splitting up of a word into two elements, 
viz., the basic element and the suffix. 

Moreover, if these words had been real then they would have 
been presented to our consciousness in their unalterable forms But 
their forms are alterable. (They mislead listeners.) 


Mphoia enjoys the Status ok the Absolute 

Now the critics of the doctrine of sphota raise a problem. As 
the sphota-vadins hold that letters are not parts of a word and words 
are not parts of a sentence so the clauses are not to be held as parts 
of a cemplex sentence. For this very reason complete sentences 
included in the chapter of a book should not enjoy real existence. 
And for the same reason the chapters of a treatise should have no 
reality. Is it the very reason at the root of the conclusion that the 
£aetr& aims at teaching one indivisible truth without the second? 

A rejoinder to the above criticism is as follows. If you seriously 
desire to know the essence of our doctrine then oh good sir! you 
may follow it. dabda is the Absolute. It is the One without a 
second. Various tendencies of thought arise from the beginningless 
Nescience. It eclipses the One and distorts it. It makes the Sabda 
Brahman appear as different meanings. A meaning has no 
separate existence apart from its denotative word. Therefore, the 
distinction holding between & word and its meaning is purely 
imaginary. Everybody takes shelter in Nescience as a real means 
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to true knowledge. The real essence of everything in this universe 
is £abda since every form of consciousness is verbalised. There is 
no" such form of consciousness as is not associated with verbal 
expression. It has been stated by Bhart(hari in his VakyapadTya 
(1.125). The essence of consciousness i6 verbalised ness. No piece 
of consciousness can be dissociated from verbal express'on. If any 
piece of consciousness ceases to be verbalised then it cannot reveal 
it 9 content, viz,, the subject and the predicate. Because a judgment 
expresses the distinction between the subject and the predicate only 
in and through the medium of verbal expression. Hence conscious- 
ness is indissolubly associated with the verbal expression. 

The above verbal expression (vak) lias been duly divided into 
three classes, viz,, (11 Vaikharl, pi) Madhyama and (3) PasyantJ. 
Of these three the fiist form of Vak is the totality of all manifest 
letters. The manifestation of these letters such as ‘g* etc. is 
due to a number of conditions such as the different limbs, viz., the 
throat, the palate etc., the vocal organ, and the different efforts of 
the inner air in successive order. The contact of our body with the 
vocal organ is called vikhara. The vak which is manifested in the 
place of such contact is known as vaikhari. Some other thinkers 
have also subscribed to this hypothesis. 

The vak which assumes the form of letters is called vaikhari. 
The assumption of such a form is due to the operation of the vital 
breath of the speakers. But tie manifestation of letters takes place 
when the 6aid air blows over some particular limbs in a distinct 
manner. 

The second form of vak consists of a series of inarticulate sounds 
only grasped by our internal organ. We come across a group of 
common letters which may pass for a noun or for a verb. There is no 
mark of distinction In other words, there is a senes of letters. We 
may arrange these letters in different groups. The first groups of letters 
may be presented to our consciousness as nouns and verbs. The same 
letters which constitute nouns may constitute verbs if they are included 
in the different groups of letters. Thus, the same letters constitute both 
nouns and verbs. Hence, words have no definite form and character. 
As their forms vary so they have imaginary being. Hence they aie 
not leal. As their character is ever ebanging so we cannot muke out 
the sense of a sentence spoken to us by a speaker. Let U3 take an 
example “ k&lena dantiuaga ”, and analyse it into words that are 
supposed to constitute it. The above sentence gives out two senses. 
In order to suit the sense words are different. Though the abovo 
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sentence is split ted up into different sets of words'in conformity to 
the different senses yet the letters remain the same, ^he'sejntence 
may give the following meaning kf You have couie on a dark 
elephant*’ (kalena — krsnena dantina«hastina agas tvam). Shall 
we accept the above meaning and arrange words accordingly? The 
sentence may al^o give the following sense that elephants roir in 
time or snakes hiss in time. Words which constitute the sentence 
are as follows(Kale samaye nadaoti dabdayante nagah karinali 
phanino va). Or, shall we accept the second meaning and arrange 
words accordingly ? Hence, as there is no rule for the division of a 
sentence into words so this division of words and their meanings is 
imaginary but not real. 

The upholders of the hypothesis that a sentence is constituted 
by words may contend that the splitting up of a sentence into words 
with their proper meanings will he settled in accordance with the 
first meaning which a sentence conveys. In reply to fchi^ contention 
it may be said that if this is admitted then why shall we make 
arrangements for splitting up a sentence into words? When the sense 
of a sentence has been gathered what is the goo 1 of splitting up a 
sentence iuto words? Moreover let us take two examples, viz., 
dadhyatra and maJlivatra. In these two cases though the vowel ‘i’ 
in dadhi and the vowel ‘ u * in niadhu are not visible yet they convey 
sense as we all know. Hence the division of a sentence into words 
and the division of a word into letters are not real. Therefore, we 
arrive at the true conclusion that a sentence admits of no parts and 
that a partless sentence conveys a sense which admits of no 
parts. It does not consist of manifest letters which are grasped 
by the auditory sense-organ. Such a form of Vak is called 
Madhyama. Some other thinkers also hold a similar view. The form 
of Vak which entirely depends upon the function of our intellect and 
having transgressed the operation of the vital breath Sows on in a 
successive series is known as Madhyama. The form of Vak which 
is self-luminous consciousness and whose /low in a series of successive 
events is not noticed is called Pa£yanti. Some other thinkers have 
also contribute] to a similar view. 

The form of Vak which realises its identity with inner conscious¬ 
ness and has given up its march in a series of flowing events for good 
is eternal and very subtle. It is called Fafyantl. 

As the subject matter under discussion is very lengthy, we shall 
not hold elaborate discussion on it since such a discussion will surely 
interfere with the elaboration of the relevant topio. In the present 
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context fc thA above* account of the said thesis will suffice. The people 
employ* sentences in order to transact all verbal intercourse with 
others since words and letters fail to render the above service. A 
. sentence is not a whole consisting of parts. Hence the distinction 
which holds good between a whole and its parts does not apply to 
n sentence. A sentence admits of no parts. It conveys its sense as 
a partles9 non composit thing. The meaning which it conveys is also 
partless. Clauses (i.e. incomplete sentences) are also worthy of being 
employed since our verbal transaction js accomplished by them. Hence, 
we do not deny existence to them. But this procedure owes its origin 
to the state of ignorance. Let this path of verbal transaction continue 
to exist as it is seen. But when true knowledge will dawn all these 
hypotheses will be falsified. But no verbal transaction can be 
conducted by means of mere words and letters since mere words and 
letters are never employed. Under these circumstances we do not 
consider it to be wise to hold that words and letters enjoy real 

existence. 

In fine, Vfikya sphota is indivisible one. It admits of no changes 
i.e. successive states. It conveys a meaning which is similar to it in 
every respect. But all these letters are very short-lived by their 
intrinsic nature They absolutely depend upon imagination for their 
existence. They do not constitute one of the necessary conditions of 
communicating the meaning of a sentence. Therefore, there is no need 
of discussing this topic to a greater length. 

An Introduction to tub Reputation of Sphota 

The refutation of the sphota hypothesis is as follows. How do 
jou postulate the hypothesis of existence of a sphota? What is your 
basis? So you admit the existence of sphota on the strength of an 
inference? Or, do >ou do it on the stronger evidence of perception? 
"You cannot establish the existence of a sphota by means of an 
inference since the letters which are arranged in a definite visible, 
order convey a meaning, being thus arranged. 

The Establishment op the Hypothesis ihat Leu bus 

convey a Meaning * 

The Sphofo-Vadins raise an objection to the above solution. 
They hold that dilemmas have been put forward. These dilemmas 
clearly indicate that letters neither singly nor collectively convey a 
meaning. Therefore the thesis that letters convey a meaning has 
been refuted. An answer to this argument is as follows. The said 
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criticism is not Bound. The dilemmas, advanced by the critics, are 
specimens of bad logic. When letters stand apart, without being 
related to one another, they individully convey no meaning. But 
when they are united with one another to form a collection they 
collectively convey a meaning. 

The possibility of the collection of letters has been gainsaid 
because they appear successively. Such a criticism is not sound. 
Though letters come into being in succession yet they conjointly 
produce an effort. There are several instances which show that the 
succeeding phenomena form a collection and conjointly produce an 
effect. As three slabs of stone which are simultaneously placed on an 
e\en spot keep a vessal on them so it is seen that ail morsels of food 
taken one after another conjointly make one effect, viz., the feeling of 
satisfaction. If one of these morsels is left out then such satisfaction 
does not arise. Hence this satisfaction is the conjoint effect of all 
morsels of food. But none can swallow up all morsel*- ot food at a 
time* Though morsels of food are successively swallowed up yet 
their collection takes place. In connection with the various forms of 
Soma sacrifice the number of repetitions of the recitation of a particular 
Anuvaka (a group of hymns) varies. If the recitation of the said 
Anuvaka is not repeated as many times as have been prescribed then 
the enjoined fruit is not obtained. Even if the number is less by one, 
the fruit will not accrue to the performer of sacrifice Hence in the 
Vedic literature the conjoint action of the successive acts has beeu 
acknowledged. So in the secular matters we have also seen that the 
successive phenomena mutually co-operate to bring about an effect. 
In other words, the combination of successive phenomena takes place 
to achieve a common end. Let us quote another example from the 
Vedas to illustrate our point of view. Darsa sacrifice (a sacrifice to 
t>3 performed on the day of new moon) and Purna-inasa sacrifice (a 
sacrifice to be performed on the full moon day) are mutually connected 
as the Dvandva compound conveying the sense of conjunction indicates. 
In other words, the combination of these two sacrifices has been 
admitted. These two are main sacrifices. Eich of them has many 
subsidiary sacrifices known as Agneyas (dedicated to Agni) and 
others. The subsidiary sacrifices of the one are to be performed 
during (the dark fortnight). And the subsidiary of the othei 
one are to be performed during (the bright fort-night) day. Hence, 
the successiveness of these acts is unavoidable. In spite of 
their successiveness they ,are observed to render assistance to the 
t^ain act. Similarly, the Vedic priest presses Somacreeper and 







extract b juice out of it h> order to offer it to Indra and Vayu .and 
separately does the same act for the twin gods Afivins- When he 
Repeatedly presses Soma creeper to draw out juice for Indra and Vayu 
he recites only a single mantra. The first series of acts of pressing 
Soma creeper done for Indra and Vayu is an instance of joint action. 
The second series of acts done in honour ol Asvins follows the fir*t 
one. Hence, these two acts take place successively. But the fir*t 
series of acts which is a combined one and the successive second series 
of acts conjointly n ndcr an assistance to the accomplishment of the 
main act. Hence, the collection of bucccssive phenomena is not 
incompatible. Thus, though letters appear successively )et they wilt 
combine themselves to convey a meaning. 

The Refutation of the Hypothesis that 
\ SpnoTA is an Inference 


The spliota-vadins raise a few objections to the above solution 
offered by the rival party. The) say “We admit your statement 
about several swallowings of morsels and repeated recitations of 
hymns m connection with the various forms of Soma sacrifice since 
they conjointly produce an effect and successively come into beings 
It is also noticed by all that they gradually pioduce their effect. Now, 
the Naiyayikaa pul a counter question to them. If your statement 
is correct then do you observe that Agneya sacrifices and other 6ucli 
sacrifices gradually pioducc au effect? The Sphota-vadinb say in 
reply to this question, “We hold that they bring about minor 
Apurvas. Wo also hold on the strength rf the authority of the Vodas 
that when all the minor sacrifices, viz., Agneya etc. will be cempletely 
performed the main Apfuva will be accomplished *\ Now, the 
Naiyayikaa take an exception to this solution and raise a few questions. 
An Agneya sjcnfice is a process. It consists of soveral short-lived 
acts which are successive. Does each constituent act of Agneya 
sacrifice gradually contribute something towards the appearance of 
the minor Apurva, the ultimate rebult of Agneya sacrifice? Have 
you got an experience of such contribution? Do minor Apurvas 
individually produce parte of heavenly bliss? They cannot produce 
such parts since the main act remains unperformed as yet. There¬ 
fore the collection of minor ApurvaB has got no important part to 
play. But they play some insignificant part to bring about the ultimate 
result. Their efficacy is not denied since the main sacrifice will be 
defective without their perfoimance. Now, the Naiyayikaa turn their 
attention to their main thesiB and say, “It is not a fact that we 
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cannot show that letters contribute something towards the com¬ 
munication of meaning as the minor Apurvas have a little contribu¬ 
tion towards the main sacrifice' 1 . If you ask “What is the effect 
of these letters?" then we say in reply "Either the perception of 
each letter will be the effect produced by each letter or the impression 
of each letter due to such perception will be its effect". 

Now, the Spho^a-vadins take an exception to the above solution 
of the Naiyayikas and point out that the relation which obtains 
between parts and a whole does not subsist between tbe two sets 
of minor sacrifices and the main sacrifice. The Naiyayikas say in 
reply that though the said relation does not hold yet the above two 
sacrifices contribute their useful quota towards the completion of 
the main sacrifice. They also point out in this connection that the 
part-and-whole-reiation is hard to establish between the minor Apurva 
and tbe main Apurva. It is also to be noted that words, i c. parts 
of speech, clearly play an important role as parts of a sentence. They 
communicate the meanings of words. These meanings constitute 
parts of the meaning of a sentence. In this respect, they stand above 
all criticism. Let us now compare and contrast the mode of operation 
♦of the different letters with that of the different acts cited as examples. 
The act of going is not a long process. It comprises within itself a 
series of transient acts. When we sa\ that a man goes to a village fiom 
a particular place he slowly moves towards it. Each constituent act 
perceptibly contributes something towards the realisation of the final 
goal. Similarly, each swallowing of morsel brings about satisfaction 
to some degree. In this way, the minor Facrifiees gradually help 
towards the realisation of the final end, the ultimate result of the 
main sacrifice. In all these cases, the final lesult is gradually 
achieved. But letters donot contribute towards the gradual com¬ 
munication of the sense of a word. In spite of this contrast letters 
produce their impressions and memories since they are vividly per¬ 
ceived. As tl ey produce these effects eo the main object, viz,, the 
communication of the meaning of a word, is actuali&ed. Hence, 
there is no exception to contribution on the part of letters to- 
words the slow but progressive realisation of the main object: In 
other words, letters behave in the same way like the examples quoted 
above. But there i6 a bit difference in the mode of operation of these 
letters. A word consists of a few letters. Among them all the 
antecedent letters excepting the last one are past when they render 
service. But tbe left letter bodily exists at the time of rendering an 
assistance to the communication of the n caning of a word. In the 
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manner just stated the collocation of letters conveys the sense of a 
word just as the imaginary momentary acta bring about the ultimate 
result. [The adjective imaginary requires an explanation. These 
acts have real existence. But they are short-lived. When the 
actual result is brought about they cease to exist. In that case, the 
causal relation cannot hold between them and the ultimate result. 
So Jayanta holds that their presence is imagined]. 

Though these letters are successively perceived yet a representa¬ 
tive judgment of inner perception like an after cognition will arise. 
It will refer to all the letteis. It will help to communicate the meaning 
of a word. Suppose, a few objects have perished and have been 
perceived one after another. Still, our experience says that there 
arises a lepresentative inner perception which refers to all those past 
objects. Let us cite an example. Devadatta ate a hundred mangoes. 
No body can deny existence to this judgment. It is not also an inst¬ 
ance of doubtful knowledge. It is not also an erroneous judgment which 
i.s contradicted by a subsequent judgment. If a copulative judgment of 
this sort is not assumed then many verbal usages based upon the 
similar judgments should be discredited. The judgment in question 
refers to past letters, the objects of recollection and to the last letter 
which is an object of present perception. Thus it refers to both types 
of letters existent and non existent. Hence one cannot hut admit 
that it has a peculiar form. Or, if the said judgment arises after the 
passing away of the last letter then it relers only to non-existent 
letters. And as such it has no peculiar form. This judgment alone 
conditions the communication of the meaning of a word. Therefore, 
the vicious dilemmas, Hz , “Do letters singly convey the sense of a 
word or not?”, “Do letters collectively convey the sense of a word 
01 not?" etc. are now pointless. 

Now, the Sphoti-vadins raise another point by way of criticism. 
They hold that if the said letters are serially presented to the above 
copulative judgment then this judgment is no better than the percep¬ 
tion of each discrete letter. In that case, though all letters are 
presented to this copulative judgment yet the collocation of all letters 
cannot help the communication of the meaning of a word. But if all 
loiters are synthesised by the said judgment like a buuch of flowers 
then the order of succession of all letters being not referred to by the 
judgment, these letters should condition the conveying of the sense of 
a word though they are arranged in a reverse order. 

The Naiyayikas meet this objection thus : A mere copulative 
judgment does not condition the communication of the sense of a word. 
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The required judgment which immediately follows the perception of 
letters arranged in a distinct order of succession causes the communi¬ 
cation of the meaning of a word. This judgment is not the presen¬ 
tation of letters merely arranged like a bunch of flowers. 

If this is the case then how do you entertain a doubt about the 
arrangement of letters in a reverse order? Again, if the said judgment 
were the presentation of letters like a bunch of flowers then there 
would have not arisen the question of the order of arrangement 
reverse or non-reverse i c. actual since in a bunch of flowers no order 
of the arrangement of followers is followed. This copulative judgment 
which refers to a definite number of letters follows in close succession 
lo the antecedent acts of perception caused by these letters. The acts 
of perception reveal the serial order of the said letters Hence, how 
can the reversal of the serial order of these letters take place? These 
letters which are grasped by the first experience follow a definite serial 
order. They being arranged in that very order, are referred to by the 
successive copulative judgment. These letters as presented by the 
copulative judgment cause the communication of the meaning of a 
word, constituted by them. Ilence, our by(>othesis suffers from no 
defect. 

Another alternative suggestion may be possible. Sahara, the 
authoritative commentator on the Mlinausa Sutras, has described that 
the last letter of a word, accompanied by the impressions of its 
previous letters, convey the sense of a word, constituted by them. 
All letters communicate the mean'ng of words, constituted by them 
in the same manner. 


[To be* continued) 



ROBERT LLOYD 

Dilipkumar Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Lond.) 

Robert .Lloyd who published in 1751 The Progress of Envy , 
A roem in imitation of Spenser , did not desire remembrance from 
posterity. This ‘ cork of vanity on ink’s ocean * l —a picturesque way 
of self-description no doubt—said elsewhere :— 

“ A prey no longer let me be 
To that gossip, Memory, 

Who waves her banners trim, and proudly flies 
To spread abroad her briddle-brabblo lies. - 
With thee, Oblivion, let me go, 

For memory’s a friend to woe.” 2 

Dust has settled thick on Lloyd’s name but he certainly deserves to be 
lemeiubered. When he was a young man of one-and-twentv, his 
school-fellow William Cowper addressed him as the 

“ Sole heir and single 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle.”* 

and even added that whereas Prior needed to labour much for 

smoothness, his friend Robert produced ” his genuine ore.ready 

polwil’d from the mine.” 

Son of a schoolmaster, born in 1733, Lloyd was educated at 
Westminster School where he was hand-m-glove with Churchill, 
Thornton and Column. In 1751 he stood first on the lint of 
Weslminster Scholars who sent up to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While still at the University he wrote some of his smaller poems and 
might have gained some attention as a poet having facility and capable 
of turning out smooth and pleasing lines. But 4 company, villainous 
company ’ was his ruin. 

His friends like him, were attached to the pleasures of the table, 
particularly to those of the * bottle and deemed themselves exempt 
from the duties and decencies of moral life.’ 1 Lloyd after leaving 

1 *' Howe'er the river roll* ils ti»le*». 

The cork upon the BMrface rules; 

And on ink’s ocean, lightly buoyed. 

That cork of vanity i* Lloyd." 

Familiar Spittle to George Colman . 

* The Poetical WorU of Robert Lloyd m 2 voIb. ed, W. Kenrick (1774), 
vot. 1, p. 139. 

» Quoted by Kdpmnd Ooaac. eighteenth Ccntuiy Literature, p. 385. London, 

1012 , 

* Works of the Stylish Poets t cd. Chalmers, vol, 15, p, 78. 
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University started playing the pedagogue and would have stuck to hi6 
profession but he ** found liimself unable to discharge some obligations 
of a pecuniary nature” and was sent behind the prison bars. His 
friends actively sought out their unfortunate companion who, in his 
worthy fashion, smoked and smoked, and had his mug of beer now 
and then and put off reading the l>ooks which lay on the floor about 
him till tomorrow'. 

His life was cut short by his premature death in 1764. But 
before the grave claimed him Lloyd published his long poem The Actor 
which drew considerable notice. But immediately after his death, his 
name was obscured by mists of forgetfulness. One reason of this 
neglect must be ascribed to his personality. This cork set himself up 
against the stolid critics. He sounded a note of revolt. He girded 
against the ‘ rules ’, laughed at the contemporary attitude to 
Shakespeare and m his Author'# Apology refers to his own works:— 

44 My works are advertis’d for Sale, 

And censures fly as thick as hail; 

While my poor scheme of publication 
Supplies the dearth of conversation.” 1 

Elsewhere he hit the critics again—this time very severely indeed. 
They are 

44 Like scarecrows (who) stand 
Upon the poet’s common land. 

And with severity of sense 
Drive all imagination thence.” 2 * 

Kenrick, his biographer, himself a minor critic, describes him as a 
4 desultory genius ’, a 4 various and unequal writer/ 4 Was this sneer 
the outcome of wounded feeling? Surely Lloyd is not a desultory 
genius. One modern critic 4 has vindicated his memory and in his 
own day, a friend and a fellow Welshman, paid a gentle tribute to his 
memory :— 

Peace to thy ashes, Lloyd ill-treated Bardl 
Hard was thy lot, sweet bird! in this rude age, 

That coop’d thee up to whistle in a cage/ 

Lloyd * the bard in a cage *, published The Progress of Envy in 
1751. This is written in direct imitation of Spenser but is not the only 


1 The Poetical Works iff Robert Lloyd , vol, 1, p. J. 

2 Quoted Elton, op. ett. 

* Ibid. An Account of the Life k Writing* of the Author, p. li. 

4 Edmund Blunden in bif e**ay on Robert Llovcl. Prefixed to The Aetor A 
Poem by Robert Lloyd. The whole KmbeUUh’d with Theatrical Figures by Randolph 
'fiewabe (London, Beaumont, 1996V. . _ 

1 * The Poetical Works of Hobart Lloyd, «d. cOt. vol. I, p. 819. 
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one to be inspired by him. In A Familiar Letter of Rhimes: To a 
Lady 1 he seems to remember the sensuousness of the Amoretti* 

« Her golden locks of classiu hair, 

Are nets to catch the wanton air; 

Her forehead ivory, and her eyes 
Each a bright sun to light the skies, 

Orb’d in whose centre, Cupid aims 
His darts, protect us! tipt with flames, 

While the sly god’s unerring bow 
Is the half circle of her brow. 

Each lip a ruby, parting, shews 
The precious pearl in even rows, 

And all the loves and graces sleek 
Bathe in the dimples of her cheek. 

Her breasts pure snow, or white as nnlk, 

Are ivory apples, smooth as silk, 

Or else, as fancy trips on faster, 

Fine marble hills or alabaster. 

In another poem, he refers to the contemporary Spenserian imitations 

“ Others, who aim at fancy, chuse 
To woo the gentle Spenser’s Muse. 

This poet fixes for his theme 
An allegory or a dream; 

Fiction and truth together joins 
Through a long waste of flimsy lines; 

Fondly believes his fancy glows, 

And image upon image grows; 

Thinks his strong Muse takes wond'rous flights, 

Wlien’er she signs of peerless wights, 

Of dens, of palfreys, spells and knights 
'Till allegory, Spenser's veil 
T' instruct and please in moral tale, 

With liim's no veil the truth to shroud 
But one impenetrable cloud.'’ 3 

In his own imitation, Lloyd certainly does not make the same 
mistake. The allegory is clearly shown in this poem of thirty stanzas. 
It starts with a description of Parnassus and depicts the haunt of the 


!« 


* Ibid., vol. II (1174) n, 81 . 

* Op. Sonntt XVII (Amoreth) 

Bonnot XV, fioimett XVI k XXXVII. 

* The Work* of Robert Lloyd, oil. tit. vol. I. p. 
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Muses. We catch a glimpse of Phoebus there and on his either side, 
Milton and Spenser :— 

“ This Fancy’s darling Child was Spenser Height, 

Who pip’d full pleasing on the Banks of Tames, 

That no less fam’d than he, and Milton was his Name.” 1 

Shakespeare and Chaucer are also close by. But Envy attacks this 
bower of bliss. Spenser and Milton repulse her and, crestfallen she 
flies to the Cave of Malice and exhorts the latter to join forces with her. 
She readily agrees and utters a prophecy of their coming victory. They 
mount on a chariot drawn by dragons and come to ‘ Caledonian plain ’ 
where the elder soil of Malice lives. They place him between them 
and go to Mount Parnassus and there the son of Malice smites Milton 
down. The Land of the Muses is plunged into grief but fortunately 
the stricken band is revived through the ministering care of Douglas 
and Truth. Envy and the son of Malice who is no other than Lauder— 
It fall an easj victim now—and that marks the end of the poem. 

The theme was suggested by Lauder’s attack 2 on the character 
of Milton. Llo\d described lumself as 4 Milton-mad ’ 3 and to his 
poem written in defence of his literary hero, lie appended a long preface 
where he explained at length the nature of his x>oem to his readers. 

This preface deserves careful study for two reasons. First—this 
document throws some interesting sidelight on the Milton criticism of 
the time—a document that lias been hardly noticed in specialised 
studies on the subject. 1 These comments show again that Spenserian- 
ism in the eighteenth century often percolated through Miltonism. 
Secondly, a full and detailed knowledge of the background of Lloyd’s 
poem is necessary for its proper enjoyment and evaluation. As The 
Progress of Envy, was committed to the world, its author frankly tells 
us, “ with all its imperfections on its head the preface in which the 
Author aims at explaining his point of view, is of supreme importance. 

Lloyd says that he got his idea from *' so invincible a champion 
as Mr. Douglas ” and adds, 44 The Design of our Several Pieces (t.e., 
his own work and Douglas’s) are so very different, that it is almost 
impossible they should olash in point of merit. If we both meet with 


1 The Progress of Envy, stanza 4* 

9 The Rev. William Lauder was responsible for ascribing plagiarism to Milton 
He contended that considerable paitn of Paradise Lost are nothing but transcriptions fab* 
English of obscure foreign poems. The charge was made initially in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January. 1747 and was elaborated and followed up in a" 
Essay on Milton*s Use and Imitation of the Modems (1740). Havens remarks thu< 
’’ Lauder’s writings roused a tempest." (Influence of Milton , p. 80) Milton’s input*' 
tion was retrieved by Sir John Douglas’s Mill or} Vindicated from Plagiarism (1701). 

9 ‘ An affection gleaned from College education * (Poetical Works , ed. ©it., vol. 

4 Havens/ for example, does not touch upon it in his monumental book, Th< 
Influence of Milton on English 'Poetry. 

9 Preface to The Progress of &my. 
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success, according to our various models, we need not be disheartened 
at any accidental Bivalship or absurd comparison an injudicious Reader 
ma/ draw between us. 

11 Mr. Dryden in some Parts of his Works, has an observation 
hinting at Poetical Genealogy. We have amongst us (says he) our 
Lines and Descents, in as regular a manner as the noblest Families. 
In deducing the best English Writers from their Poetick Original, he 
observes, that Milton is the first descendant from Spenser. This 
Remark of so great a judge as Mr. Dryden induced me to choose Spenser 
for my model, and to place him by the side of Apollo in my Poem, 
imagining there was a peculiar propriety in shileding the son under the 
Protection of the Father.’* 

There is apparent a beautiful significance in this admission by 
I.lovd. He pays his tribute to Milton in a modified -version of the 
Spenserian stanza, for Milton himself frankly admitted liis indebtedness 
to Spenser. Perhaps Lloyd is not the only writer of hir generation 
who looked at Spenser through the prism of Milton. Regarding 
Spenser’s versification and language he says : “ As I did not suppose 
that Imitations were bound to transcribe the Faults as well as 
Hxcoltencies of their Originals, I made no scruple of making a slight 
Alteration in Spenser’s stanza, which is universally condemned for the 
lh»(lundanry of it* (*om»b|x indent Rhinies. The Difficulty T should 
have found at the Execution had perhaps some share in this voluntary 
Omission. Allowing this to be certain, my judicious Reader will so 
far from thinking it a Blemish, that I am persuaded he will readily 
compound for the Tjoss of some of My Bells, provided I can entertain 
him more rationally. 1 have, in general, rather wished to fall into 
Spenser’s >vay of thinking than his Manner of Clothing his Sentiments, 
because 1 think his Imagery infinitely Superior to his Style. I have, 
however, been so far from neglecting his Language, that except those 
places, where I found the old w f ords express less than the modern, I 
always gave them the preference. Whether I have transfused any of 
the divine aspect of Spenser into the following stanzas and whether 
his style is successfully imitated the Reader must judge for himself.’* 
This apologia is extremely interesting, and, from the critical 
point of view, of great significance. Lloyd’s criticism of the Spenserian 
stanza sounds no new note—the critical watchdogs who moved up and 
down the temple of the goddess of Correctness barked at it more loudly 
and perhaps with more vehemence than he possessed. Rhyme, this 
worshipper of Milton seems to regard as a barbarous invention and 
r «ltempts to entertain his readers not with a jingle of the Spenserian 
atanza but by M falling into Spenser’s way of thinking.** 
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The sine qua non of * Spenser’s way of Thinking', according to 
Lloyd, is the use of obsolete words. In his Preface he shows his 
extreme fondness for them and in his poem he clutters up the stanzas 
with the conventional, much-used phraseology of the Spenserian 
Imitations of the period :— 

“ Ah me! Unhappy State of mortal Wight, 

Sith Envy’s sure Attendant upon Fame, 

Ne doth she rest from rancorous Despight, 

Until she works him mickle Woe and Shame; 

Unhappy he whom Envy thus doth spoil, 

Ne doth she check her ever-restless Hate, 

Until she doth his Reputation Soil, 

Ah! luckier Imp is he, whose worth elate, 

Forces him pay this heavy tax for being great.” 1 
The handling of the modified Spenserian stanza sounds harsh. The 
last line has none of the beauty and grandeur of a Spenserian 
Alexandrine—it crawls along in an ungainly manner and is thoroughly 
unsatisfying. Elsewhere his lines are a curious mixture of both 
Spenserian and Miltonian echoes :— 

” But lo! thick fogs from out the Earth arise 
And murky Mists the buxom Air invade, 

And all around their baleful influence Shed; 

Th* infected sky, which whilom was so fair, 

With thick Cimmerian Darkness is o’erspread; 

The Sun, which whilom shone without compare, 

Muffles in pitchy Veil his radiant Head, 

And sore the Time sore-grieving, seeks his wat’ry Bed.”* 

The modification of the Spenserian stanza which Lloyd attempted 
in his Progress of Envy calls for comments. But first let him say what 
he has to say on this matter—“ The mention I made of slight variation 
from Spenser’s stanza was merely to prevent the Nibblers of the Age 
from imputing it to Ignorance. These would-be criticks take great pain'* 
to present the Movements of the human Mind which certainly has 
more pleasure in bestowing Commendations than Dispraise.” His 
attempt, according to his claim, is not the result of ignorance—he was 
quite familiar with the prosodic structure and movement of the 
Spenserian stanza and sought to forestall harsh criticism by judiciously 
using the phrase “ slight variation ” as also by proving his acquain¬ 
tance with the stanza. He replaced theababbcbcG rhyme- 
scheme of the Spenserian Stanza byababododD. The variation 

1 The Proarese of Bn**, St, I. 

* Ibid., St. n. 


* 
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is <i sort of a halfway house between the regular rliyme-scheme of the 
stanza and a combination of quatrains, without interlacing of rhymes. 

It is clear that in his adaptation Lloyd is distinctly influenced by 
Prior. While the latter enlarged the nine-line stanza into a ten-line 
one composed of a set of two quatrains followed by a a couplet, Lloyd 
retained the nine-line pattern but dropped the interlacing of rhymes as 
too artificial and exacting. He shows ingenuity no doubt, but his 
version of the Spenserian stanza evidently did not please the reading 
public and the " nibblers of the age ". 

So far as the direct iiuitatiou of Spenser jk concerned, the traces 
are not too few. In stanza 0 describing F»ucy Lloyd tells us that she 
often waved her wand and :— 

“ Eftsoons there did appear 
Spirits and wilches, Forms unknown before : 

Again she lifts her wonder working wand; 

Eftsoons upon the flow’ry Plain were seen 
The gay inhabitants of Faerie Land.** 1 

This suggests the description of Archimago and Ins spirits. In 
stanza 15 the description of Malice has at least one clear Spenserian 
touch :— 

“ In flowing sable stoic she was v-clad, 

Which with her countenance did well accord : 

Forth from her Mouth, like one thro* Grief gone mad, 

A f rot In sea of nauseous foam was pour’d ” 2 

Again in stanza 16 the description of the Cave of Malice where 

M Along the Floor black loathsome Toads do crawl, 

Their Gullets swcll’d with Poison’s mortal Bane, 

Which ever and anon they spit at all 

Whom hapless Fortune leads too near her Den,’* 

may remind a reader of Spenser’s 4 ‘ Impes of heaven accurst ”— 

“.their bellies swolne he saw with fulness burst 

And bowels gushing forth." * 

Envy coming to the Cave of Malice and imploring her aid has a counter¬ 
part in Spenser where Arch imago goes to the House of Morpheus. The 
Chariot in which Malice mounts and flies through the air is perhaps a 
modification of the Chariot of Night in Canto V of Book T of Faerie 
Qucene. 


1 The Faerie Queen*, Book I. Canto I, 84. 30. 
* The Faerie Queens, Book 1, Canto I, 84. 44. 
rttt.. 1.1* St. 95* 
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Kenrick passes rather hastily over The Progress of Envy, dismis¬ 
sing it as a very juvenile performance. Lloyd himself regarded it as a 
‘ trifle * 1 and in the Collection of his poems published in 1762, a note 
is appended to it to this effect:— 

” It was not originally intended to insert the above poem in this 
collection, and it is now done merely to oblige several subscribers, who 
have particularly desired it.” 2 * 

The Progress of Envy is undoubtedly a tour dc force . But 
altogether it is ail interesting experiment. The modification of 
the Spenserian stanza by Lloyd failed to evoke any rapture in the 
readers; the Alexandrine did not have any beauty. The language also 
was a queer mixture of Spenserian obsolete words and phrases coined 
bv Milton. The descriptive method often reminds of Milton but some¬ 
times there are obvious echoes from Spenser, c.g., in the following 
description of Malice :— 

” In flowing Sable Stole She was y-clad. 

Which with her countenance did well accord. 

Forth from her Mouth, like on thro’ Grief gone Mad, 

A frothy sea of nauseous foam was pour’d 

A ghastly Grin and eyes asquint, display 

The Rancour which her hellish Thoughts Contain, 

And how when man is blest, she pines awav, 

Burning to turn his Happiness to pain: 

Malice the Monster’s Name, a Foe to God and Man.” * 

Literary historians have often dismissed Lloyd as a rascal, but the 
poet of The North Briton 4 perhaps deserves a little more consideration. 
We in our age, do not seem to have shown it but two of his contem¬ 
poraries have paid a beautiful compliment to Lloyd. One of these is 
John Wilkes who remarked : ” Lloyd was contented to scamper round 
the foot of Parnassus on his little Welch pony, which seems never to 
have tired.” And the other is Churchill's sister Patty, who loved 
Lloyd, nursed him in his last hours, and when he was gone, she was 
inconsolable and soon after went the same dark journey. 

1 I’ro/arc to The Progre** of Envy . 

a A Collection of Poem*, by Robert Lloyd (1769, p. 906). 

9 The Progre*$ of Envy , Bt. 15. 

4 8e« The Poet of The North Bn ton, by I. R, HaUband in The Philological 
Quarterly , XVIII, 1908. 
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MaKHage and family Ih India.— By K. M. Kapadia, 6.A , PHJb. 
Reader in Sociology, University of Rotnbny. Oxford University free*. 
London. 1955. Pp. xivii 280. 


The book is divided into the following twelve chapters: The Hindu 
View of Life, Asromas, The Muslim Social Outlook, Polyandry, Polygamy, 
Selection in Marriage, Age at Marriage, Hindu Marriage a Saciament, 
Marriage in Islam, The Hindu Joint-Family, The Joint*Family (continued), 
Hecent and Contemporary Trends affecting Joint-Family. 

The author has made copious use of literary evidence, and his dis¬ 
cussions arc marked by procision and a subtlety of argumentation. He 
has also been able to make some use of attitude surveys and of data collec¬ 
ted on the reproductive life of some sections of Indian women. The 
author admits that the samples are small, yet they are suggestive in 
nature. He seems to be ut his best in a discussion of moral codes or 


legal systems, rather than in tlio critical evaluation of field evidence. 

The attempted correlations between hypergamy, child marriage and 
infanticide, for instance, are no more than plausible; they are certainly 
not convincing. This unfortunately reaches nlmOBt n point of absuidity 
when a correlation is sought to be established between the 'rising tide 
of sex-obsession' ns proved by the frequency of sexual themes in the 
sculpture in temples, or in literature, with such a philosophical idea as 

Sankara’s belief in the'unreality of the world'(p. 136). Who would dare 

to relate the metaphysics of Kant, or the psychological reasons which 
led up to it, with tlio actual conditions of sex life in the Western world 
as revealed by something like the Kinsey report? Not that such an attempt 
is completely unwarranted; but it makes a demand upon a subtlety 
of reasoning and an encyclopaedic accumulation of facta such as lies 
beyond the scope of the present book. A much more modest and an 
objective account of facta as revealed by observation in the field of Indian 


society would have been welcome. 

One particular point which distresses the reader is the zeal ior reictm 
di.pl.ycd by tbo author. That .rum. to be out of pi... when hot. 
of tto .re themrel... .0 in.doqu.toly kno»u. Wo to™ h.d ™»y 
refomcre In lb. p M t lib. Iaocrctoodra Vid,... 8 « or tou.de, who into 
copiously for tb. purpura of ..form. But to punctuate . book of 
.lib frequent raped... of etblral i«dt,m»t tad. “ 

detract from a. cctottiHo etoraeter of . book, hooeecr durable tte 


reform may be in itself. 


Nibhal Kumar Boss 
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Essays in Eoonomlo History — Edited —By E. M. Carus-Wilson 
(Edward Arnold Ltd. London, 1&04, pp. 488, Price 46 shillings). 

Economic History has won the porition of a distinct and specialised 
branch of study in most British Universities. It is not however generally 
known how recent this development is. Not till about thirty years ago 
that there appeared any journal exclusively devoted to this subject. 
The first venture in this field was made by the Royal Economic Society, 
which brought out r» new journal, the ‘Economic History’, in 1926. This 
was followed in 1927 by a second journal, the 'Economic History Review’, 
published by the Economic History Society. The 'Economic History’ 
came to be discontinued in 1941, but since the end of the war the Royal 
Economic Society has been giving financial support to the Econcmio 
History Society in bringing out the 'Economic History Review’. The 
importance of these two journals in encouraging researches in economic* 
history can hardly be over-emphasised. In fact, any one wanting to 
know the progress of research in this field in recent yoars must turn to 
the files of these two journals. Since, howtver, old copies of these 
journals are not easily available, the Economic History Society lias done 
a very commendable thing m bringing out a collection of articles published 
in them. 

The 'Essays in Economic history’ is a collection of twenty-two articles 
under the able editorship of Professor E. M. Carus-Wilson of the Univer¬ 
sity of London. As the Editor himself has explained, tho choice of 
the articles has been limited to those which have not been substantially 
incorporated in later published works; so that the purpose of the collec¬ 
tion is not to give a complete picture of the progress made in the study 
of economic history in recent years but rather to supplement the existing 
standard works on the subject. From that point of view the work will 
undoubtedly be of great benefit to students of economic history. In a 
work of this kind, however, one would have liked the editor to give 
a short introduction outlining the progress made in the last hulf a century 
in the study of ecouomic history. The articles included in the collection 
are ail of a very high quality, written by well-known authorities in their 
respective branches of study. The appearance of this handy collection 
will be welcomed by all students of economic history. 

8. P. Ben 

The Economic Development of Japan 9 Growth and Structural 
Change, 1868-1988,—By William W. Lockwood (Princeton University 
Press, U.S A., 1054, pp. 592, Price S 10.00). 

The amasing speed with whioh Japan built up her military power 
since the Restoration and raised her political statue to one of equality 
with the great powers of the world has so much captured the imagination 
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of historians that nearly all the books on modern Japan t written by 
foreigners, concentrate almost wholly on this aspect of her development, 
ignoring the other important aspect, namely the patient and laborious 
development of economic strength. Indeed, it is this achievement of 
Japan which, taking & long-range view, will have a better place in modem 
history than the succession of wars of self-defence or aggression generally 
considered to be the principal landmarks in Japan’s history since the time 
of Commodore Perry. 

Professor Lockwood, Assistant Director of the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs of Princeton Univerbity (U.S.A.) has 
done a valuable service in attempting to correct tho historical perspective 
through his recent work, 'The Economic Development of Japan, Growth 
and Structural Change, 1868-1988*. His object was to focus attention 
on the most solid achievement of Japan, namely, her emergence, within 
the space of three generations, from national poverty and seclusion to 
become one of the leading industrial powers of the 20th century. That 
is why he has adopted a technique different from that usually followed 
by writers of economic history. He baB fin-t given a picture of the over¬ 
all dimensions of growth in Japan’s economy since the Restoration, an 
impressive record of achievement. Then he lias taken up an analysis 
of the chief elements in the development process and the conditions 
shaping the direction and the rate of change. 

In the courso of this analysis Professor Lockwood has refuted a 
number of opinions about Japan that have long circulated with little 
challenge. One of the most widely current of these opinions is that 
Japan’s economic development since the Restoration had been confined 
within the sphere of foreign trade and factory industry, that its benefits 
had been largely drained away in imperialist wars and Zaibatsu profits, 
and that otherwise it bad little substance. In bis analysis of tbe economic 
development of Japan Professor Lockwood bas relied largely on available 
statistics and concrete figures, but he admits the unavoidable defeot of 
this method, namly, that impersonal statistics “fail entirely to convey 
a sense of tbe human aspirations, the personal leadership, the toil and 
learning and sacrifice which built tbe Japanese economy’*. 

Professor Lockwood’s book has a special importance ,to Asian eco¬ 
nomists, industrialists and statesmen. The experience of Japan contains 
valuable lessons for nations oi Asia still on tbe threshold of economic 
development. These lessons are apt to be ignored because of the erroneous 
impression that in view of the militaristic and plutooratio features of 
pre-war Japanese society, Japan's pattern of growth is not to be emulated*. 
In fact, however, in the field of economic progress Asian nations can 
learn more from Japan than from any Western country* 

8. P. Sim 

. * 
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Centenary Celebrations op Calcutta University in 

Janoary, 1957 

We publish below the programme for this centenary celebrations 
of the University in January, 1957. The Registrar of the University 
has issued, in this connections, some communiques and statements, 
and Sri Asimkumar Sinha, President, West Bengal Students' 
Centenary Celebration Committee, has released for publication his 
statement regarding the participation of the student community in 
Centenary Celebrations All these communiques and statements are 
given below :— 

Dr. D. Chakravarti, Registrar, Calcutta University has issued 
the following communique:— 

Calcutta University will celebrate its Centenary Celebrations from 
19th to 24th January, 1957 in a manner befitting this great University. 
In this connection the University has invited the Indian Science 
Congress to bold its 44th session in Calcutta from 14th January to 
19th January. The Inter-University Board has also been invited to 
hold its annual session during the centenary week in Calcutta. The 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities in India will be invited. Invita¬ 
tion will also be extended to foreign Universities. 

A centenary commemoration volume is being published describing 
the history of this premier University in Asia and the history of the 
development of University education in India. 

Along with the exhibition organised by the Indian Science 
Congress there will be a special exhibition of the development of 
University education in India. The celebrations will include Inter- 
University athletics. Inter-collegiate sports tournaments, Inter- 
University debate, Youth festival with dance, drama and music, 
illumination of educational institutions and a march past by the 
students with flag and band party of each college. 

The Celebrations will beheld in Calcutta as well as in Mofussil 
Colleges in West Bengal. 

l t 1 
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Cbntbnar* Celebrations op Calcotta Univbjwjtz 

in Jan o am, 1957 

Calcutta University will celebrate its Centenary in January, 1957, 
in a manner befitting its glorious tradition. The members of the 
Public in general and the alumni of the University in particular are 
requested to enrol themselves as Centenary Associates or Centenary 
Members or Centenary Donors or Centenary BeuefactorB and to 
extend their hearty co-operation m making the celeberation a success* 


The fee for enrolment m the 
follows 

above categories baB 

been fixed as 

Bs. 

(a) Centenary Associate 


... 

10 

(6) Centenary Member 

... 

m 

• »• 

... 50 

(c) Centenary Donor 


Ml 

... 500 

(d) Centenary Benefactor 

• • a 

• t • 

... 1,000 

( e) Student Associate 


• •• 

2 


The feeB may either be sent to the University by Money Order or 
by a Crossed Cheque in favour of the Treasurer, Calcutta University 
or deposited at the University Cash Counter. 

) D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Senate House : [ Registrar , 

) Calcutta Univcistty . 


The Registrar, Calcutta University has announced the following 
draft programme for Centenary Celebrations:— 



Draft 

Programme 

January 19,1957 

2 P.M. 

Annual Convocation (Chancellor 
will presided. Sn C.D. Deemukh 
will address the Convocation). 

• January 20,1957 


Meeting of the Grants Commis¬ 
sion Luncheon. 


3 P. M. 

Inauguration Ceremony. The 
President of the Indian Union 
will preside. 

January 2), 1957, 

4 P. M. 

Inter-University Board Meeting. 

Ten it B»j Bhavan. 
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January 32,1957 10 A. M. Symposium on University 

Education. 

Inter-University Debate. 

3 p. m. Opening of the V. L. Mitra 

Institute by Dr J. C. Ghosh. 

January 23, 1957 2 p. Special Convocation. Chancellor 

will preside. Dr. Radhaknshnad 
will address the Convocation. 

January 24, 1957 9 a.m. March past by the students on 

«• 

Brigade Parade Ground. The 
Chancellor will take the 6alute 
—Route March—Distribution of 
Sweets. 

4 p. M. Lading of the foundation Stone 

of Multi-storeyed Building by Dr. 
B. C. Itoy. 

M West Bengal Students 9 

% 

Calcutta University Centenary Celebration Committee 

Asutosh Building, Calcutta 

President : Asimkumar Sinba 

General Secretary : Pralul Laliiri. 

Press Conference held at Darbhanga Hall on 23rd Nov., 1956 
and address by Sn Asimkumar Sinha, President, West Bengal 
Students’ Centenary Celebration Committee. 

All College Stadoots’ Unions of West Bengal are jointly 
performing tbe Centenary Celebration of Calcutta University which 
is going to be held from 19th January to 24th January, 1957. The 
Committee met departmental Chairman of the Calcutta University 
Centenary Celebration Committee and has decided unanimously to 
work in collaboration with the Calcutta University Centenary Celebra¬ 
tion Commitee. At tbe request of this Committee the Vice-Cbancelior 
of Calcutta University baB decided to announce 24th January the 
foundation day of Calcutta University as Students' day, so that 
students of West Bengal can entirely and ezel naively celebrate tbe 
centenary of their own University through various festivals. It was 
deemed a historic necessity that the stadents of all classes, creeds, 
religions and beliefs should spontaneously come to join bands to 
celebrate the centenary effectively and with enthusiasm. 
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• The district college onions haye seats in the committee Conned 
for the purpose of celebrating the centenary. Spontaneous efforts 
add enthusiasm shown by the Moffusil students will be regarded as an 
unpreoedenting move in the chequered history of students' movement. 

The Committee proposes to celebrate the centenary on the 24th 
January through colourful festivals like dance, music, drama, exhibition 
debate, symposiums on various issues of interest and burning question 
of the day. The Committee has already accorded its invitation to the 
presidents and the General Secretaries of thirty three Universities 
of India to participate in the youth festivals that is going to be 
arranged to celebrate the centenary. The Committee has also invited 
six representatives from three International Students Organisations 
such as I.U.S. W.U.S. COSEC. The best performers of the last 
Inter-University Youth Festival held at New Delhi have also been 
invited to the function. 

In collaboration with the West Bengal Debating Council an 
exhibition debate will take place. Prof. Humayun Kabir has consen¬ 
ted to preside over the debate. It has also been decided by the 
Committee to stage two dramas in collaboration with Youth Council. 
A Centenary volume consisting of articles will also be published. The 
Budget so far estimated for this purpose amounts to Rs. 52,000. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University has agreed to contribute a token 
sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 from the University [Centenary Fund. 
But this amount will not suffice. The rest of the estimated Budget 
must be collected from tha student community of West Bengal. The 
Registrar of Calcutta University has already issued a statement 
requesting the students in general to be Associate members by paying 
a nominal, fee of Rs. 2/- only. We take the opportunity through 
the press once more to ventilate this news of Students Associate 
membership. We hope that the students in general will respond to 
onr appeal effectively and will make this student* function a success. 

This Committee decides to organise different types of Symposia, 
Conference and discussions on- the different aspect of students life, 
which we are of opinion will help greatly to develop mutual co-opera¬ 
tion and unity among the student community of our state. 

We will pay also special attention to guarantee the participation 
of the school students and girl students with their independent 
programme apart from the general programme in this Centenary 
Festival. 

It has also been decided to bold district wise festivals prior to the 
Central Centenary Festival. 
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Sistbb Nivedita Lectubbs 


Swami Tejasananda, M.A., Principal, Bamkribhna Misaion 
Vidyamandir, Belur, and Sister Nivedita Lecturer of the Calcatta 
University for 1956, delivered a coarse of three lectures on the life 
and activities of Sister Nivedita in November last. The lectures 
which were delivered in the Darbhanga Hall of the University, 
attracted each day a large number of men and women who were eager 
to learn more about the life and activities of the Sister from the lips 
of the learned and distinguished lecturer, Swami Tejasananda. The 
lectures, when published will throw new light on some aspects of the 
career of Sister Nivedita who came to India from England at the call 
of her Master, Swami Vivekananda and dedicated herself, in the truest 
sense of the term, to the service of the people of India. 




'glottfications 

Notification No. CSR/88/58 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI 
(I.A.) and XXXV (I. Sc.) of the Regulations were adopted by the Academic Council on 
11.9.66 and accepted by the Senate on 27.9.66 :— 

“That the undermentioned clause be added at the end of rule 8 of Chapter XXXI (I.A ) 
and Chapter XXXV II Sr ) of the Regulations :— 

‘No candidate shall be allowed to take up Metbemstics or Physics or Chemistry as a 
oubjeot for the Intermediate Examinations unless he has already passed the School Final 
Examination with Mathematics as one of bia subjects.'* 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI 

The 6th Dcoember, 1966 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/32/56 

It is notified for general information that the following derision was made by the 
Academic Council on 11.9 66 :— 

Students appearing at the M.So. Examination in Pure Physics in 1966 and 1967 will 
be allowed to do so either according to the Old Syllabus (Regulations, pp. 436-37, Ed. 1951) 
or according to the New 8yllabus (Regulations, p. 307,1955). 

Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTT 

The 5th December, 1956. Regntiar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/31/66 

It is notified for general information that the Academic Council on the llth September, 
1956, decided to give effect to the oh ing»s in the Regulations, contained in the undermen¬ 
tioned notifications, with effect from the dates mentioned ngaiost each : 


Notification No. 

Subject matter 

Adopted by the 
Academic Conn¬ 
ell on. 

Passed by the 
Senate on. 

Dale of 
from. 

effect 

1. CBR/16/50 

Syllabus for M.Sc. 

Biochemistry 

Course. 

13 1.66 

2.2.56 

Examination 
of 1958 

2. C8R/26/50 

Syllabus in 
Physiology for 
Intermediate, B.A. 
A B.8c. Examina¬ 
tions. 

6.6.56 

2.6.56 

Do. 

1959 

9. 0SR/25/50 

Syllabus in 
Chemistry for the 
Intermediate, B.A. 
A B So. Examina¬ 
tions. 

5.5.66 

2.6.56 

Do. 

1969 

4. C8B/97/S6 

ByUabua in 

6.5.56 

2.Q.56 

Do. 

1969 


Psychology for the 
B.A. A B78o. 


Examination* 
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5. CSR/28/56 

Syllabus in Radio 
Physios A Electro¬ 
nics for the M So. 
(Tech.) Examina¬ 
tions. 

5.5.56 

2.6.56 

Examination of 1959 

6. C8R/29/66 

Syllabus in Statis¬ 
tics for the B.A. A 
B.So. Examina¬ 
tions. 

6.5.66 

2.6 56 

Do. 1958 


Senate Home, D. CHAKRA VARTI, 

The 4tli December, 1956. Registrar , 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

Orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Sjndioate in regard to the candidates who were 
reported against for, and found guilty of, breach of discipline in the B.Cona. Examination, 
1956. 

I. The Examinatitn for 1966 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 t— 

1. Bimalchandra Sarkar, Cal. 496, Regn. No. 11860 of 1949-50, City College. 

2. Raj Kumar Jajodia, Cal. 1140, Regn. No. 900 of 1959-53. St. Xtrier's College. 

3 Jyotirmay Oupta, Cal. 1390, Regn. No. 18707 of 1952 68, Asutosh College. 

4. Qurudas Mukherjee, Cal. 1870, Regn. No. 7969 of 1952-58, Bangabasi College 

6. Anu;kumar Bandyrpadbyay, Cal 2154, Regn. No. 13128 of 1952-53, Sureudranath 
College. 

6. Sanatkumar Datta, Cal. 2230 Regn. No. 8390 of 1951-52, Surendranath College. 

7. JaiLuna Prasad, Cal. 2858 Regn. No. 606 of 1953-54, City College. 

8. Karunamay Cbaudbun, Cal. N. 64, Regn. No. 3502 of !9b7-88, Non-Oollegiate 
Student. 

9. Sitescbandra Das, Cal. N. 289, Regn. No 9041 of 1944-45, Non-Collegiate Student. 
10 Bainanimobin Dhar, Cal. N. 541, Rego. No. 8639 of 1955-66, Non-Collcgiata 

Student, Charuchandra College 

11. Nripendranarayan fihattacharyja, Cal. N. 778, Regn. No. 9364 of 1944-45, Non- 
Collegiate 8tudent. 

II. The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled 

Kshitindramohan Dhar, Cal 111, Regn. No. 18348 of 1952-53, City College. 
Jagadiachandra Pal, Cal. 1853, Regn. No. 10627 of 1952-58, Bangabasi College. 

3. Jagannath Pal, Cal. 1854, Regn. No. 15789 of 1949-50, Bangabasi College. 

4. Sa.lendranstb Nandi, Cal. 1869. Regn No. 18302 rf 1952-53, Bangabasi College. 

5. Jayantakumar Bay, 1, Cal. 2935, Regn. 12689 of 1951-52, City College. 

Senate House, N. C. ROY, 

The 21st December, 1956. Controller oj Examinations. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORI8SA 

Notification No. B8E-C-124 

In accordance with the Regulation No. 14 of Chapter X of the Regulations of the Board 
the following candidates who took recourse to unfair meant at the High School Certificate 
Examination of July, 1956, conducted by the Board, are penalised by the Examination 
Committee as noted against each : 

61. Roll Name Institution Penalty imposed 

No. No. 

1, 465 Sri Oobardfasn Trijatby P. R. High The result of the High School 

8/0 Sri Kahnu Cb. 8cbool, Bo'an- Certificate Examination of July 

Tripathy, At A P. O. gir. 1956 ia cancelled aod he it debarred 

Bolangir, Diat. Bdangir. from appearing at rim next two 

BcamifigUeos of the Board. 

9. 1806 Sri Oopabandhn Dhal, Biraja High Do. 

S/O Sri Gadadhsr Dbal, School-Private. 

ViU. Bodua, P, O. 
f Guhajj, 2H. Cuttack 
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3 1818 Sri Gobiuda Naysk, 8/0 

Sri Maheswar Nayak, 
« Vill. Jagannatopur P. 0. 
Binjharpur, Dfcat. 

Cnttack 


Do. 


The retail of Ihe Sigh School 
Certificate Examination at July 
1953 is cancelled end he is debarred 
from appearing at thi neat 
Examination of the Board. 


4. 1409 Sri Niraj Kumar Das, N. C. High 
8/0 Sri Nityananda Das, School* Jaipur- 
Vill. Dhaneswar, P. O. Private. 

Korai, Dist. Cuttack 


The result of the High School 
Certificate Examination of July 
1956 is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at the next two 
Examinations of the Board. 


5. 1682 Sri Mntalidhar Jena* S/0 Marshaghai 

Sri Bhagaban Jena, High Sshool. 
Vill. Hendulia. P. O 
Kalpara, DiBt. C 4 tack. 


The result of the High Bohool 
Ceiti float e Examination of July 
1956 is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at the next 
Examination of the Board. 


R< ard of Socondary Education, Orissa. 

C attack, the 7th/llth September, 1956. 


Sd. Illigible 
Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OP RAJPUTANA 
Notification Misc.—534 


In continuation of this office notification, dated July 80, 1956 the following two morn 
candidates had resorted to unfair means at the High School Examination, 1956. Their 
Examination has, theiefote, been cancelled and they arc further debarred from appearing 
at any Examination of the University to be held in 1957 


81. No. Roll No. 
1. 6060 

2. £216 

31st July 1956. 


Name of Candidate 
Kanbaiya Lai Sbarma 

(Mias) Tara Kumari Patni. 


Name of the Institution 

M.R.S. High School, 
Kisbangarh- Renwal. 

(Private) Jaipur. 

K, L. VAUMA, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OP RAJPUTANA 
Miac. Pec. No. 965 


The following candidate had used unfair means at the Special S. E. Examination held 
in July, 1956. Hie present examination has therefore, been cancelled, and he has farther 
been debarted from appearing at any examination of the University to be held m 1957. 

Roll No. Enrolment No. Name of Candidate College 

53 50/1929 VirOndra Paul Joahi Birla Engineering College, 

Pilani. 


Jaipur, 

September 8,1966. 


K. L. VARMA. 

Registrar, 

University of Rejputana. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


No. 8081 B 


The following students of the Ram Krishna College, Mxdhubani (Darbhanga), have 
been rusticated for the period noted against cash for gross mieoouducfc i— 


Name of atadenl, data, 
Bell No. 


Name of guardian and 
addreaa 


Period ef 
rustication 



Iddhaahwat fitf. Boll Shri Vaaant Kumar Bay, S. I. 
No. 164, First Yoer Arts. of Poiiet, Madbubani. 

nifat PeUt, Roll No. 6. Sri Triptl Raton Dutta, B.A., 
**»t Year Soiene* StotioajRoad, Madbubani, 


For Ufa 
For Fiva yaata 
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8. Satyanand Jha, Boll No. 
2, First Year Science. 

4. Suahilkumar Gbose, Roll 
No. 16, First Year Com¬ 
merce. 

6. Ramsnand Komar, Roll 
No. 81, Seoood Year 
Coiuntrce. 


Major (Dr.) K. N Jha, M B., For Five yesrsi 
(Bx-I.M.S.) Medical Prac¬ 
titioner. Madhubani. 


Dr. Upcndrachandra Gboae, Do. 

Dental Surgeon, Bara 
Bazar, Madhubani. 

Sii Jagdish Kumar. Vill. Do. 

Fate pur. P.O. Bhakahi, Dist. 

Daibhanga, 


Patna, 

20th September, 1956. 


four's faithfully 
B.M.K. Sinha 
Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified 

I. M.A. classes m Arabic are being started in the Camp College, New Delhi, 

II. As a part of policy to encourage production of Books m Hindi and Panjabi for the 
Inter and B.A./B.So. Examination*, the University has awarded prizes of Ra. 800 each to 
the authors of the following books : — 

1. Economics : Arthasatra Ke Fraiambhik Sidbanta by M/s. J. H. Jsthar 6 G. 8. 
Beri (Translated in Hindi by Suresh Hharma). 

2. Philosophy (Indian Culture). Bhartiya Krisii Ks K. Kha (Hindi) by Sbri Jai 
Chandra Vidyalankar. 

3. History -Panisb Ka Itibaa (Hindi A Pan.abO by M/s. Kirpal Singh Narang, 
H. R. Gupta. R. B. Sethi and Gyani Lai 8ingh. 

4 Civics. (Indian Administration). Bharat Da Raj Parbhandh (Panjabi) by M/s 
K’rpal Singh Narang and P. L. Anand. 

6 Civics. Nagnk Sbastra De Mudble Sidhanta (Panjabi) by M/a. Kirpal Bingh 
Narang and P. L. Anand. 

IIT. For the Mati.culation Examination of 1957. separate question papers in the 
subjects other than English and other languages shall he set and printed in Hindi, Panjabi 
and Urdu for such candidatrs as faa%e not read English up to 8th class standard. 

I Via) The following candidates have been disqualified ( for 4 years, as'noted again 
each, for impersonation, und-.r Regulation 18 at page 80 of the Calendar, Volume 1,1954 

1. Suderahan Kumari D/O 8hn Balwant Rai Trehan, Mohini Park, Near KhaNs 
College, Amritsar (Roll No 1102, Rattan Examination, November, 1955), for the years 19*>5, 
1956,1957 and 1958. 

2. Baabesbwar Nath Tcpa C/o Dr. N. L. Tops, Kucha Sharif Pum Bazar Site Raw, 
H. No. 1806, Delhi (Roll No. 20486, Matnc. Examination, 1956) for the years’ 1950, 1957, 
1958 and 1959. 

8. Jaswant Singh Chatba8/o8. Sadbn Singh Gliatha, Kami's Well, Near Rly- 
Labourers' Quarters, Batala. (Roll No, 17058, Intermediate (.Examination, April 1956), for 
the years 1956,1957,1059 and 1959. 

fb) The following persons, who impersonated the aforesaid candidates, have been 
declared as not fit and proper persons to be admitted to any fotore examination of tine 
University, under Regulation 19, at page 80 of the Calendar, Volnmo 1, 1954 

(1) CbaochsI Kumari D/o Shri Balwant Rai Trebani Mohini Park, Near Kbalsa C 1* 
lege, Amritsar, who Impersonated Iter sister Suderahan Kumari in the Rattan Kxaminat' n» 
November, 1955. 

(2) Kishore Lal, House No. 1045, Katra NeeJ,Gbandni Cbowk, Delhi, who Imps**** 
nated Baabeehwar Nath in the Matrio Examination, 1956. 

(8) Ifohinder Bingh, Village Hsyat ,'Nsgar, .P. O. Dhariwal, Diatt. Gnrdaspor, 1 
impersonated Jsswant Bingh in the Intermediate Examination, April, 1960. 

V. Blind candidates have been exempted from payment of writer’s fee. 

Sector No. 14, Chandigarh J« B. AGNJHOTB1, 

piled September* 5th 1956. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BAJPUTNA 
No. 89163-588 


The following candidates bad resorted to unfair means at the High School Kiaming* 
tion, 1966. The examination has therefore been cancelled and they are further debarred from 
appearing at anj examination of the University to be held in the years noted against each. 


s. 

Roll No. 

Name of candidate 

Name of institution or 

Tears for wbioh 

No.. 



place of residence. 

debarred. 

1 . 

2697 

Qbanshyam Sbarma 

P. R. Sabariya High School, 

1957 



Kaladera. 


2. 

8095 

Tara Cband Jain 

(Private) Jaipur 

1957-1968 

3. 

8880 

Hannman Lai Lakhera 

Maharaja's High School, 

1957 




Jaipur. 


4. 

4846 

Sint. Umrao Devi Soni 

(Private) Jaipur 

1957-1958 

6 . 

4686 

Aetdullih Khan 

Govt. Inter. College, Tonk 

1957 

0 . 

4754 

Bam Praead Vijsy 

Govt. High 8obool, MaJpura 

1957 

7. 

6784 

Khem Raj Sbarma 

• 

(Private) Jaipur 

1957-1958 

8. 

9464 

Mobd. Ibrahim 

Bri'.Kalyan JInter. College, 

1957 




Sikar. 


9. 

11467 

(Mias) Kara la Kumari 

(Private) Udaipur 

1957 



Lodba, 



10 

16158 

Murli Dbar Biesa 

(Private; Jodhpur 

1957 

11. 

16177 

Nsrsin Dasa Vaidya 

Do. 

1957 

19. 

16285 

Poker Date Joshi 

Do. 

1957 

13. 

16489 

Sbakoor Mobd. 

Darbar High school, Mahila 

1957 


bagb, Jodhpur. 


14. 

18212 

Minsk Raj Mehta 

(Private) Jodhpur 

1957 

15. 

19202 

Pconam Cband Daga 

S. B. Chopra High School, 

1967 

Gaogashahr. 


16. 

19205 

Ram Lai Modi 

Do. 

1957 

17. 

19694 

Mam Ram flaraewati 

Govt. High School, Tara 
Nagar. 

Present Examina¬ 
tion cancelled. 

16. 

21766 

Roehan Lai Smgh Chan* 

City High 8chool. Kota 

1957 


ban. 


1957 

19. 

22727 

Tnlei Dasa Parekb 

(Private) Kota 

20. 

22873 

Vitbwa Nath Sbarma 

Hadendra Inter. 

College, Bundi. 

1957 

1957 

21. 

22928 

Amar Singh Hada 

(Private) Kota 

22. 

22954 

Qanesb Lai 

(Private) Buodi 

1957 

28. 

28146 

Mobanla) Chendrawet 

8. R, Inter. College. Jhalawar 

1957 


Jaipur, 

Dated 4th July, 1956. 


K. L. VABMAi 
Registrar 









